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*'Tft«  University  of  Ftrptnia,  as  a  temple  dedicated  to  science  and  liberty ^  was,  after  his 
l^JeffersonW]  retirement  from  the  political  sphere,  the  object  nearest  his  heartland  bo  con- 
tinued to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  devotion  to  it  tra«  intense,  and  his  exertions  unceoBbuj. 
It  hears  the  stamp  of  his  genius,  and  will  be  a  noble  monument  of  his  fame.  His  general 
viem  was  to  make  it  a  nursery  of  republican  patriots,  as  well  as  genuine  scholars,"  (James 
Madison :  Letter  concemiDg  Jefferson,  November  2,  1826.) 

**Oiir  University,  the  l€ist  of  my  mortal  cares,  and  the  last  sei'vice  I  can  render  my  coun- 
try.^'   (Jefferson  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell.) 

**Our  views  are  catholic  for  the  improvement  of  our  country  by  science,"  (Jefferson  to 
George  Ticknor.) 

*'No  man  of  the  time  threw  so  much  solid  matter  into  his  compositions  as  Mr,  Jefferson.'^ 
(Jared  Sparks.) 

"No  cause  deserves  more  generous  support  than  that  of  higher  education  in  the  Southa'n 
States."    (George  William  Curtis.) 

'^Any  one  who  will  visit  the  Southern  colleges  and  schools  will  find  in  them  a  generation  of 
etudents,  alert,  vigorous,  manly,  and  tremendously  in  earnest.  It  is  evident  that  a  race  0/ 
exceptional  moral  earnestness  and  mental  vigor  is  now  growing  up  in  the  South,  and  that  it 
is  sure  to  be  heard  from,"    (The  Century  Magazine :  Topics  of  the  Time. ) 

**The  University  is  the  natural  ornament  and  the  bright  consummate  flower  of  democ- 
racy," (Senator  George  F.  Hoar:  Address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  22,  1887. ) 

The  University  **is  an  institution  which  better  than  anything  else  symbolizes  the  aim  and 
tendencies  of  modem  life,"  (Bishop  Spalding,  at  the  founding  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C,  May  24, 1688.) 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Wmhiiigton,  D  C,  December  9, 1887. 
The  Honorable  The  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Sir  :  The  interest  awakened  by  the  history  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  prepared  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  and  pub- 
lished by  this  Bureau  as  Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1887  ;  and  the 
Study  of  History  in  Americau  Colleges  and  Universities,  also  prepared 
by  Dr.  Adams,  and  published  as  Circular  of  Information  N'o.  2,  1887^ 
justifies  a  further  inquiry  into  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  in  other  States  of  the  American  Union.  The 
work  should  be  done  gradually  and  methodically.  Without  attempting 
to  cover  the  entire  field  at  once,  I  have  thought  it  wise  to  encourage 
the  preparation  by  Dr.  Adams  of  a  special  monograph  concerning- 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  brief  historical 
sketches  of  the  various  colleges  in  that  State.  Jefferson's  work  was  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  the  historical  successor  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.  The  connection  of  the  two  institutions  has  been  clearly  traced 
by  Dr.  Adams  in  Jefferson's  projects  for  educational  reform.  The  first 
idea  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  proposed  transformation  of 
the  old  colonial  college  into  something  higher  and  broader.  But  this 
idea  failed  of  realization  by  reason  of  sectarian  opposition  to  an  Epis- 
copal establishment.  The  present  University  of  Virginia  is  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  possible  union  of  religious  interests  in  the 
support  of  higher  education  by  the  State. 

Jefferson  was  the  first  conspicuous  advocate  in  this  country  of  cen- 
tralization in  university  education,  and  of  decentralization  in  prepara- 
tory and  common  schools.  He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  concen- 
tration of  State  aid  upon  higher  educational  interests,  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  primary  and  secondary  education  by  local  taxation  and  private 
philanthropy.  In  his  judgment,  local  government  and  common  schools 
should  have  been  established  together  and  concurrently  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  He  would  have  subdivided  the  counties  into  "hundreds"  or 
^^  wards,"  corresponding  to  the  militia  districts,  and  have  made  the  dis- 
trict school-house  the  place  of  local  assembly  and  primary  education. 
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The  training  of  every  community  to  good  citizenship  and  self-help  by 
active  participation  in  local  affairs,  such  as  the  support  of  schools,  roads, 
and  bridges,  was  the  ideal  of  popular  education  in  the  mind  of  Jeffer- 
son. He  proposed  that  the  children  should  be  taught  not  merely  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  but  also  through  reading  books 
the  history  of  the  world  and  their  own  coantry.  Such  an  educational 
ideal,  at  once  sound,  sensible,  and  thoroughly  democratic,  is  worthy 
of  reconsideration  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  since  it  was 
first  proclaimed. 

Jefferson  devised  an  ingenious  plan  whereby  the  boys  of  best  talent, 
the  sons  of  the  people,  might  be  discovered  and  sent  forward,  althoagh 
poor,  to  preparatory  colleges,  and  finally  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Sucha  plan  is  nowin  practical  operation  in  the  State  of  i^ew  York,  in  con- 
nection with  Cornell  University,  which  accepted  the  agricultural  college 
land  grant  upon  the  condition  of  free  education  to  talented  graduates 
of  local  high  schools  and  academies,  and  also  prevails  in  many  other 
States,  where  young  men  receive  the  benefits  of  the  higher  education, 
without  charge  for  tuition,  at  the  State  universit^ies  and  agricultural 
land-grant  colleges.  Natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
are  great  needs  in  American  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Jef- 
ferson's ideas,  if  they  should  ever  be  realized  throughout  the  coan- 
try, will  deliver  us  ou  the  one  hand  from  the  over-education  of  medioc- 
rity, and  on  the  other  from  the  under-education  of  genius.  It  is  the 
duty  of  democracy  to  evolve  from  itself  the  highest  talent,  not  only  for 
government  and  administration,  but  for  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  arts. 

The  idea  is  far  too  prevalent  that  the  American  people  have  done 
their  whole  duty  in  everywhere  instituting  common  schools  by  State 
authority.  Popular  education  in  this  form  is  indeed  a  recognized  ne- 
cessity, and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact ;  but  there  is 
a  higher  form  of  popular  education,  to  the  necessity  of  which  the  people 
as  a  whole  have  not  yet  risen.  That  form  is  university  education  in 
the  interest  of  good  government  and  the  promotion  of  science  in  these 
United  States. 

Washington  had  this  higher  form  of  education  in  mind  when  he  said 
to  Congress  that  ^^a  flourishiqg  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contrib- 
utes to  national  prosperity  and  reputation,"  and  when  he  advocated  a 
national  institution  in  which  the  primary  object  should  be  '^  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  government." 

Jefferson  had  it  in  mind  when  he  was  urging  the  State  Legislature  to 
establish  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  when  he  thus  defined  the  ob- 
jects of  the  higher  education : 

^^To  form  the  statesmen,  legislators,  and  judges,  on  whom  public 
prosperity  and  individual  happiness  are  so  much  to  depend;  to  expound 
the  principles  of  government,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  those  formed  municipally  for  our  own  government,  and  a 
sound  spirit  of  legislation,  which,  banishing  all  arbitrary  and  unneces- 
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sary  restraint  on  individual  action,  shall  leave  us  free  to  do  whatever 
does  not  violate  the  equal  rights  of  another;  to  harmonize  and  promote 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  by  well- 
informed  views  of  political  economy  to  give  a  free  scope  to  the  public 
industry;  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties  of  our  youth,  enlarge  their 
minds,  cultivate  their  morals,  and  instil  into  them  the  precepts  of  vir- 
tue and  order;  to  enlighten  them  with  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  which  advance  the  arts  and  administer  to  the  health,  the  sub- 
sistence, and  the  comforts  of  human  life;  and,  finally,  to  form  them  to 
habits  of  reflection  and  correct  action,  rendering  them  examples  of 
virtue  to  others  and  of  happiness  within  themselves.  These  are  the 
objects  of  that  higher  grade  of  education,  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 
which  the  Legislature  now  propose  to  provide  for  the  good  and  orna- 
ment of  their  country,  the  gratification  and  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
citizens." 

Jefferson's  views  upon  the  relation  of  the  State  to  university  educa. 
tion  are  so  striking  and  so  timely  in  these  days,  when  some  Legislatures 
are  treating  State  universities  in  a  grudging,  shortsighted,  and  parsi- 
monious spirit,  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  still  further  from 
that  remarkable  report  which  decided  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia : 

*'  Some  good  men,  and  even  of  respectable  information,  consider  the 
learned  sciences  as  useless  acquirements;  some  think  they  do  not  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  men ;  and  others  that  education,  like  private  and 
Individual  concerns,  should  be  left  to  private,  individual  effort;  not 
reflecting  that  an  establishment  embracing  all  the  sciences  which  may 
be  useful  and  even  necessary  in  the  various  vocations  of  life,  with  the 
buildings  and  apparatus  belonging  to  each,  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
individual  means,  and  must  either  derive  existence  from  public  patron- 
age, or  not  at  all.  This  would  leave  us,  then,  without  those  callings 
which  depend  on  education  or  send  us  to  other  countries  to  seek  the 
instruction  they  require.  •  •  •  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  •  •  »^ 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  training  up  able  counsellors  to  administer 
the  a£GEdrs  of  our  country  in  all  its  departments,  legislative,  executivei 
and  judicial,  and  to  bear  their  proper  share  in  the  councils  of  our 
National  Government;  nothing  more  than  education  advancing  the 
prosperity,  the  power,  and  the  happiness  of  a  nation." 

While  the  present  monograph  describes,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
friends  of  higher  education,  the  triumph  of  what  was  called  in  Virginia 
the  "holy  cause  of  the  University,"  after  nearly  flfty  years  of  arduous 
struggle  by  Jefferson  with  popular  indifference  and  local  jealousy  and 
ill-advised  opposition,  the  study  is  not  without  its  interest  for  the 
friends  of  primary  education,  which  Jefferson  had  quite  as  much  at 
heart  as  university  education. 

He  believed  in  aiming  at  the  highest,  as  did  the  founders  of  Harvard 
and  William  and  Mary  Colleges.  He  believed  that  with  the  opening 
of  mountain  sources  of  learning,  the  lower  valleys  and  broadening  ^\a\&& 
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of  popular  education  would  the  better  flourish.  In  studying  the  histor- 
ical origin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  we  discover  its  connection  with 
enlarged  and  wide-reaching  ideas  of  a  system  of  public  education,  the 
influence  of  which  should  extend  far  beyond  the  borders  of  a  single 
State. 

In  the  extensive  correspondence,  legislative  inquiries,  reports  of  edu- 
cational commissions,  and  legislative  enactments  which  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1819,  we  have  a  rich  fond  of 
suggestive  ideas  for  the  founders  of  educational  institutions,  whether 
public  or  private,  high  or  low.    The  range  of  thought  is  from  a  district 
school  to  a  national  university.    These  ideas  are  all  the  more  interest- 
ing, because  the  best  of  them  are  clearly  the  product  of  Jefferson's  thor- 
oughly democratic  mind,  enriched  by  higher  education,  by  travel,  and 
by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  best  institutions  of  learning  in  the  New 
and  in  the  Old  World.    It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  Jefferson  an- 
ticipated many  of  the  modern  educational  ideas  which  have  come  into 
conspicuous  favor  since  his  day.    For  instance,  non-sectarianism  in  uni- 
versity education ;  ethics  and  the  languages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  a  suitable  university  basis  for  theological  training ;  the  impor- 
tance of  the  academic  study  of  history,  politics,  and  economics  ^  the 
teaching  of  history  in  common  schools  by  means  of  reading-books ;  the 
practical  value  of  the  modern  languages;  the  significance  of  German 
studies,  particularly  of  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  early  English  origin  of  free 
institutions;   the  advantage  of  student  self-government  as  a  substi- 
tute for  faculty-espionage ;  physical  education ;  military  training  of 
students;  manual  and  industrial  training;  the  connection  of  higher 
education  with  the  higher  interests  of  the  American  people.    Jefferson 
seemed  to  recognize  that  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  if  they 
are  to  serve  efficiently  the  state  or  country  in  which  they  are  placed, 
must  have  broad  foundations,  and  cultivate,  instead  of  selfish  exclasive- 
ness,  a  noble  popularity  which  does  honor  to  the  Republic. 

To  the  University  of  Virginia,  Jefferson^s  creation,  the  whole  country 
is  indebted  for  the  following  distinguished  services  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion :  (1)  The  recognition  of  real  university  standards  of  instruction 
and  scholarship.  (2)  The  absolute  repression  of  the  class-system  and 
the  substitution  of  merit  for  seniority  in  the  award  of  degrees.  (3)  The 
first  complete  introduction  of  the  elective  system.  (4)  The  establish- 
ment of  distinct  '*  schools,"  in  which  great  subjects  were  grouped  ;  for 
example,  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  law 
and  politics ;  each  school  having  its  autonomy  and  its  own  standard  of 
graduation.  (5)  The  institution  of  constitutional  government,  in  ac- 
ademic form,  with  au  appointed  president  or  chairman  of  the  faculty^ 
holding  office  fcfv  one  year,  but  eligible  for  reappointment  by  the  board, 
of  visitors.  (6)  The  promotion  of  self-government  among  the  students, 
with  the  cultivation  of  an  esprit  de  corps  sustaining  high  standards  of 
academic  honor  and  scholarship. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  publication  of  this  monograph,  which 
illustrates  the  educational  views  and  wide  influence  of  the  Father  of  the 
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University  of  Virginia,  wbo  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Re- 
public. 

The  monograph  contains,  besides  Dr.  Adams'  original  researches, 
an  interesting  and  valuable  study  by  one  of  his  graduate  students  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Mr,  William  P.  Trent,  of  Eichmond, 
who  earned  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  who,  at  Dr.  Adams'  suggestion,  ha«  investigated  the  influence  of 
Jefferson's  institution  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  South.  Mr. 
Trent  has  also  prepared,  with  vei*y  great  labor,  statistical  tables  show- 
ing tlie  various  lines  of  public  and  professional  activity  taken  by  the 
alumni  of  the  University,  now  widely  scattered  throughout  the  South- 
ern States. 

Following  these  tables  is  an  authorized  sketch  of  the  present  condi- 
tion and  organization  of  the  University,  by  Professor  John  B.  Minor.  A 
bibliography  of  the  best  sources  of  information  is  appended  by  the 
editor.  Authorized  sketches  of  Hampden-Sidney,  Eandolph-Macon, 
Emory  and  Henry,  Eoanoke,  and  Eichmond  Colleges,  and  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  have  been  secured  through  local  co-operation. 
Illustrations  for  the  work  have  been  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
The  most  interesting  are  copies  of  Jefferson's  original  drawings  for  the 
construction  of  the  University  buildings. 

This  contribution  to  the  educational  history  of  Virginia  is  the  first  of 
a  State  series,  which,  with  your  approval,  Dr.  Adams  will  continue  to 
edit  for  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  present  monograph  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  historical  studies  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  by  student  representatives  of  those  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  now  in  course  of  preparation  a  second 
cooperative  series,  on  the  history  of  higher  education  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  to  mark  educationally  the  centenary 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory.  This  plan  of 
work  has  been  undertaken  with  your  sanction,  and  will  be  continued 
during  the  coming  winter. 

I  deem  it  not  improper,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  to  express 
how  deeply  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  indebted  to  your  generous  and 
liberal  encouragement,  in  its  eflbrts  to  aid  and  broaden  the  scope  and 
ut^efulness  of  its  work. 

In  being  elevated  to  that  august  tribunal  which  presides  over  one  of 
the  three  departments  of  this  great  Union  of  States,  you  will  carry  with 
you  the  best  wishes  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  will  view  from  a 
higher  stand-point  the  value  and  beneficence  of  public  education  to  the 
whole  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  K.  Dawson, 

Comynissioner. 

Approved. 

L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
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This  plate  is  marked  in  the  comer,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  handwriting,  **  Library  ''  On  a  separate  sheet 
are  fciven  the  plans  for  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  on  the  bacic  of  this  separate  sheet  are  given 
the  calculations  for  briclis  and  materials  necessary  for  the  building.  These  calculations  are  headed 
AS  foOows :  *'  Rotunda  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  the  Pantheon  and  accommodated  to  the  purposes 
of  A  Library  for  the  University,  with  rooms  for  drawing,  music,  examinations,  and  other  accessory 
purposes.  The  diameter  of  the  building,  77  feet,  being  one-half  that  of  the  Pantheon,  consequently 
one-fourth  its  area  and  one-eighth  its  volume.'^ 
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JEFFERSON'S  DRAWINOS. 
— Pavltloa  No.  Ill  (w«st| :  CorlDttakn  of  Pnlladlo. 
— PavUion  No.  IV  {eu^);  Doric  of  AlbBno. 


JEFFERSON'S  ORAWINOS. 
□  No.  V  (ir««i):  raUttdlo'B  loolc  order  «it\i  moajJUHDs. 
n  N'o.  ^1  teut):  Ionic  ot  the  Theatre  ot  'MB.ice&uK. 
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This  akelch  vm  do  doubt  made  by  Hr,  JrHenon'e  ^middaugliter.  Comelln  J.  Randolph,  and  must 
hate  beeo  taken  from  Bome  book  od  arcblt«cture.  Il  seems  (o  have  served  as  a  model  tor  "FbtUIoii 
No.  X  (e«>t|:  Doric  of  the  Theatre  of  Maroellus."  The  model  wan  modified  In  No.  X.  It  la  inleresUng. 
■■  the  orieliial  may  some  time  be  found,  and  the  source  ot  Mr,  JelTeraaa's  InaplratloD.  for  this  building 
at  lean,  discovered. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

VIRGINIA. 


INTEODUCTION. 

*'An  institution,''  said  Emerson,  "is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one 
man.''  The  truth  of  this  epigrammatic  saying  is  richly  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  church,  state,  and  society.  Conspicuous  examples  occur  in 
the  founding  of  towns,  cities,  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  There 
are  many^noble  institutions  which,  if  we  look  backward,  seem  to  cast 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  individual  influence  across  the  valleys  of 
history;  but,  if  we  look  forward,  such  institutions  are  seen  to  be  the 
advancing  and  growing  light  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  founders  of  human  institutions  as 
standing  apart  and  alone.  Men  should  be  viewed  historically  in  their 
relation  to  society.  Institutions  are  rarely  the  product  of  one  man's 
original  ideas.  Suggestions  have  usually  been  taken  from  other  men 
and  other  institutions.  There  is  a  subtle  genealogy  in  human  creations 
which  is  as  complex  as  the  relations  of  man  to  society  and  to  past  gen- 
erations. Just  as  every  individual  human  life  is  a  long  train  of  lives, 
carrying  the  hereditary  forces  of  family  and  race — a  ghostly  train  of 
progenitors,  with  their  good  or  evil  tendencies — so  every  human  insti- 
tution is  the  historical  resultant  of  many  individual  forces,  which  the 
will-power  of  one  man  or  one  set  of  men  has  brought  into  effective  com- 
bination at  some  opportune  time. 

JEFFERSON'S  ALMA  MATER. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  justly  called  the  "Father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia."  That  institution  is  clearly  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one 
man.  But  William  and  Mary  College  was  the  alma  mater  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  There  at  Williamsburg,  in  intimate  association  with  a  Scotch 
professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  with  a  scholarly  lawyer,  and 
with  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Albemarle,  the  son 
of  a  Virginia  planter,  received  his  first  bent  toward  science  and  higher 
education,  toward  law  and  politics,  the  fields  in  which  he  afterward  ex- 
celled. Jefferson's  first  idea  of  a  university  for  Virginia  is  inseparably 
connected  with  his  proposed  transformation  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, of  which,  as  Oovemor  of  the  State,  he  became,  ex  officio^  a  visitor 
in  1779.  The  writer  has  already  explained  in  his  sketch  of  William  and 
Mary  College  why  that  ancient  ecclesiastical  institution,  the  oldest  of  all 
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colleges  in  the  South,  and,  next  to  Harvard,  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
failed  to  become  a  State  university.  The  present  monograph  will  show 
how  an  educational  germ,  springing  from  William  and  Mary  College,  in- 
vigorated by  fresh  ideas  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  transplanted  to  a  more 
favorable  environment,  developed  into  larger  life  through  the  fostering 
care  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Institutions  like  that  royal  old  college  at  Williamsburg^  never  really 
die.  They  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  Their  strength  is  renewed,  like 
the  eagle's.  They  transmit  their  life  to  others  in  ways  no  less  remark- 
able than  are  the  processes  of  nature. 

HISTORY  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE   CONTINUED. 

This  Study  of  the  early  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was 
begun  as  a  natural  continuation  of  the  history  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  but  it  has  led  to  a  much  wider  view  of  the  subject  than  was 
originally  intended.  The  monograph  now  embraces  a  survey,  not  only 
of  Jefferson's  educational  work,  but  of  the  history  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  the  author  has 
received  ef&cient  cooperation  from  the  representatives  of  the  various 
Virginia  colleges  and  universities.  While  under  special  obligations  to 
professors  and  college  presidents,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  their 
proper  connection,  very  particular  thanks  are  due  to  the  chairman  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Col.  Charles  S.  Venable,  to 
the  distinguished  head  of  the  law  school  of  that  institution,  Professor 
John  B.  Minor,  and  to  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  for  the  kind  assistance  and  material  information  af- 
forded the  present  writer. 

JEFFERSON'S     ORIGINAL     DRAWINGS    FOR    THE    UNIVERSITY    OP 

VIRGINIA. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  made  to  Miss  Sarah  JS.  Randolph,  of 
Baltimore,  for  placing  at  the  service  of  the  writer  the  original  draw- 
ings, plans,  and  estimates  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  prepared  by 
her  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Jefiferson,  whose  correspondence  and 
papers  were  edited  by  her  father,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph.  These 
unique  illustrative  materials,  preserved  as  heirlooms  by  the  Randolph 
family,  throw  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  University.  The 
observer  realizes  as  never  before  how  entirely  and  absolutely  that 
institution  was  the  historic  product  of  one  man's  mind.  Ii^ot  only 
the  University  itself  as  an  academic  organization,  but  the  very 
ground  plan  and  structure  of  its  buildings,  every  material  estimate 
and  every  architectural  detail,  are  the  work  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

1  The  recent  revival  of  William  and  Mary  College  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  ia 
a  gratifying  proof  of  popular  interest  in  higher  education  and  in  the  historical  associa- 
tions of  that  ancient  institution.  The  college  is  to  become  a  higher  training  school 
for  the  teachers  of  Virginia.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  John  L. 
Buchanan,  has  been  appointed  president,  and  the  various  chairs  of  instruction,  Iq. 
eluding  History  and  English,  will  soon  be  filled  anew. 
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The  thousand  and  one  matters  which  college  presidents  and  boarda 
of  trustees  asually  leave  to  professional  architects  and  skilled  labor, 
were  thought  out  and  carefnlly  specified  on  paper  by  the  "  Father  of  the 
University  of  Virginia." 

The  student  begins  to  appreciate  the  signiflcauce  of  the  above  phrase 
when  be  sees  JefFeroon's  original  survey  of  the  ground  for  a  campus  or 
lawn,  and  his  mathflmatical  locatFun  of  the  buildings,  with  the  minutest 
directions  regarding  every  one.  Cellars  and  fou  ndation  walls,  windows* 
doors,  roofs,  chimneys,  floors,  partitions,  stairs,  the  very  bricks  and 
timber  reqaisite  for  every  dormitory,  were  all  estimated  with  nicest  ac- 
curacy. "  The  covered  way  in  front  of  the  whole  rang©  of  buildings  is 
to  be  Tuscan,  with  columns  of  brick  rough  cast,  their  diameter  16  inches, 
but  Id  front  of  the  pavilion  to  be  arches,  in  order  to  support  the  col- 
umns of  the  portico  above  more  solidly."  Not  only  did  Jefferson  draw 
plans  and  make  estimates  for  every  important  feature  of  the  University, 
bat  be  trained  his  brick-makers,  masons,  and  carpenters,  and  superin- 
tended every  operation.  He  even  designed  toolis  and  implements  for  his 
men,  and  tanght  them  bow  to  cover  roofs  with  tin.  One  or  two  skilled 
workmen  were  imported  from  Italy  to  chisel  the  marble  capitals  of  those 
classic  columns  which  support  the  porticos  of  the  pavilions  in  which 
the  profesaora  now  live,  but  the  chief  work  was  done  by  home  talent 
onder  JeffereoD's  watchful  eye. 


Id  the  Coloonnde  of  the  UoWeralty.  Weat  Lbwd. 
(PuAUlV  Iv  tourletv  of  On  Cenluiy  Csmpanir.J 

A.RCHITECTUBAL   TYPES. 
A  visitor  pacing  slowly  throngh  those  monastic  colonnades  extend- 
ing along  two  sides  of  the  great  quadrangle  campns  of  the  Cniversity 
of  Virginia  will  receive  a  strange  variety  of  impressions  from  the  ex- 
traordinary arcbitectnral   combinations  which  greet  hia  '^«.Ty&KrL'o.% 
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eyes.  Tbe  arcades  tbemsclves,  from  which  open  directly  the  single- 
ebamlicred  rooms  of  the  students,  remiod  one  of  cloistered  walks  in 
some  ancient  monastery.  TLese  student-rooms  are  like  monkish  cells. 
But  what  wonderful  fa9ade8  are  those  which  front  the  professors' 
houses  or  pavilionsl     They  reproduce  classic  stales  of  architectura 


1 

1 

''J^EI] 

1 

In  tbeColoDDXIeaftbnrDlvenily,  East  L»wn. 

Ibe  shadows  of  remote  antiquity  are  cast  ui>od  those  beautiful  grassy 
lawuH  whicli  form  the  campus,  or,  shall  we  say,  the  campo  tanto, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  From  Jefferson's  drawings  we  learn, 
what  is  now  well-nigb  forgotten,  that  these  varying  types  of  classical 
architecture  were  copied  from  well-known  Roman  buildings,  pictured 
by  Palladio'  in  his  great  work  ou  architecture.    There  in  the  theatre 


1 "  Tbe  Aroliitecturo  of  A.  Pallailio.  in  luur  liuuks,  coDtAiuing  a  Hliort  treatise  of  the 
five  orders,  aud  tlie  most  iicuesaary  oliiwrvutiotiH  concerning  all  sorta  of  bnildiDgs :  m 
also  the  diOurent  oonatnictinn  of  private  and  public  bouses,  liigtivcays,  bridges,  market- 
places, xjates,  and  temples,  nitb  Ilioir  jilatm,  soctioiiH,  ami  ii)>rigblti,  revised,  designed, 
and  publixbed,  by  Giaconio  Looiii,  a  VcDctinii,  nrchilrct  to  His  most  Soreue  Higbuew, 
tbe  late  Elector  Palatine;  translatwl  fnim  tlje  Italian  original.  Tbe  tbird  edition 
f»>rrected.  Witb  uotca  and  remarks  of  loigi)  Jones :  now  flnt  taken  from  bis  origin*] 
mauascript  iu  Worcester  College  Library,  Oxfonl.  And  nlno  ax  an  Appendix,  conlaiti- 
Ing  the  Autiqiiities  of  Rome,  written  by  A.  Palladio.  Aiid  a  Discourse  of  the  Fire* 
of  the  Auoients,  never  before  translated.  lu  two  volunieH.  Loudon,  1742."  Palladia's 
service  to  architecture  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  an  iutcrestiug  article  to 
tbe  Nation,  December  29,  1S87,  under  the  title  "  Palladio  at  ViconM."  There  is  oIm 
an  interoetiDg  sketch  of  Palladio  in  tbe  new  cditiou  of  the  Eucj-ciopoidia  Britaiiuica. 
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of  Maroellas  dwells  the  household  of  Professor  Minor.  Yonder  are  re- 
miDders  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  and  of  the 
temple  of  Fortnna  Virilis.  And  there,  at  the  upper  or  northern  end  of 
the  quadrangle,  standi  the  fioman  Pantheon,  the  temple  of  all  the 
gods,  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  original  size,  but  still  majestic  and 
imposing.  This  building,  with  its  rotunda,  upon  which  Jefferson  spent 
almost  aa  mooh  pains  as  Michael  Angelo  did  upon  (he  dome  of  St, 
Pet«r^  is  aaed  for  the  library  and  for  various  lecture  halls.  Young  peo- 
ple* dance  merrily  under  that  stately  dome  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year.  The  yoong  monks  thus  escape  from  their  cells  into  the  modem 
social  world.  How  charmingly  old  Borne,  mediaeval  Europe,  and  mod- 
em America  blend  together  before  the  very  eyes  of  young  Virginia! 


iridic  Walla  leullng  ttaiongh  ProfenBora'  Gardea. 

BtgtlnCB 

Dtial  Lawi 

IPuUUhed  bv  tauTUiv  o/ih»  Centurv  Compang.] 

THE  HISTORIC   BACKGEOUND. 

There  is  a  manifest  unity  in  Jefferson's  institutional  creation,  and  yet 
a  reflecting  student  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  is  an  interesting  histori- 
cal background  to  this  beautiful  picture.  In  the  material  structure  of 
the  D  uiverttity  of  Virginia  there  is  much  to  remind  the  traveller  of  Old 
World  forms,  and  in  the  documentary  history  of  the  institution  itself 
there  are  many  indications  of  European  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
Jefferson.  These  things  have  greatly  interested  the  present  writer^ 
and  they  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  friends  of  Ameri. 
can  educational  history,  in  which  so  little  work  has  been  done,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  States.  The  formative  influences  which  entered 
into  the  making  of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  doublVfe?*  \&ww> 
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nnmerons  than  those  described  in  the  following  monograph ;  but  Jef- 
ferson was  the  master  and  controller  of  them  all.  It  is  no  detraction 
from  his  individual  power  of  origination  to  open  the  volame  of  his 
large  experience  in  the  world,  and  to  point  out  here  and  there  his 
connection  with  men  and  things  that  shaped  his  purpose  to  its 
noble  end.  Instead  of  evolving  the  University  of  Virginia  entirely 
out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness,  Jefferson  combined,  in  an  original 
and  independent  creation,  the  results  of  academic  training,  philosoph- 
ical culture,  foreign  travel,  wide  observation,  and  of  an  extensive  coire- 
spondence  with  the  most  illustrious  educators  of  his  time.  His  intelli- 
gent study  of  Old  World  institutions  prepared  him  to  devise  something 
new  for  Virginia  and  America.  How  the  idea  of  one  man  became  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  State,  after  a  struggle  of  fifty  years  for  the  higher 
education,  is  an  instructive  study,  affording  grounds  for  encouragement 
in  these  modern  days. 


CHAPTER  r- 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ACADEMY  AT  RICHMOND^* 


SURVIVAL  OF  FRENCH  INFLUENCE. 

A  very  remarkable  attempt  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry  to  establish  the  higher  education  in  this  country 
upon  a  grand  scale.  It  was  an  attempt,  growing  out  of  the  French  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States,  to  plant  in  Richmond,  the  new  capital  of 
Virginia,  a  kind  of  French  academy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  branch 
academies  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The  institution 
was  to  be  at  once  national  and  international.  It  was  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  royal  societies  of  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  and  with  other 
learned  bodies  in  Europe.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  six  counsellors,  a  treasurer-general,  a  secretary,  a  recorder, 
an  agent  for  taking  European  subscriptions,  French  professors,  masters* 
artistS'in-chief  attached  to  the  academy,  twenty-five  resident  and  one 
hundred  and  serentyfive  non-resident  associates,  selected  from  the  best 
talent  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New. 

The  academy  proposed  to  publish  yearly,  from  its  own  press  in  Paris, 
an  almanac,  announcing  to  the  academic  world  not  only  the  officers  and 
students  of  the  Richmond  institution,  with  their  distinguished  asso- 
ciates, but  also  the  work  projected  by  the  academy  from  year  to  year. 
Such  work  when  completed  was  to  be  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy  and  distributed  to  the  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  to  the 
associates  and  patrons  of  the  institution.  The  academy  was  to  show 
its  active  zeal  for  science  by  communicating  to  France  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  products  of  North  America. 
The  museums  and  cabinets  of  the  Old  World  were  to  be  enriched  by 
specimens  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  a  country  as  yet  undiscovered  by 
men  of  science.  Experts  of  every  class  were  to  be  sent  out  from  Paris 
to  the  new  academy,  where  they  were  to  teach  American  youth,  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  on  scientific  commissions  for  governments,  corpo- 
rations, and  stock  companies.  These  professors  were  to  pay  to  the  acad 
emy,  for  its  economic  support,  one-half  of  all  receipts  for  instruction 
and  commission  work.    Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance  ot 
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McCrasey,  Francis  Dandridge,  William  Davis,  Thomas  M.  Deace,  Henry 
Dixon,  Jobns  Dixon,  William  Duval,  Serafina  Formicula,  William 
Foush^e,  Gabriel  Ga'lt,  A.  Geogliegen,  John  Gibson,  Erasmus  Gill,  H. 
Gironde,  Francis  Goode,  Robert  Goode,  Thomas  Gordon,  Francis  Graves, 
Robert  Greenhow,  John  Guun,  John  Harvie,  William  Heslet,  Gilbert 
Hay,  Onstis  Haynes,  James  Hays,  Joseph  Higbee,  David  Humphreys, 
Daniel  Hylton,  Francis  James,  Richard  Jernon,  John  McKeand,  John 
Ker,  David  Lambert,  Robert  Lauglin,  Benjamin  Lewis,  William  Lewis, 
Abraham  Lott,  John  McLurg,  William  Lynn,  Sampson  Mathews,  John 
May,  William  Mayo,  Dabney  Miller,  Robert  Mitchel,  A.  Montgomery, 
Richard  Morris,  Mme.  Susanna  Nevens,  William  Pennoch,  George 
Pickett,  Barnet  Price,  John  Prior,  N.  Raguet,  Thomas  Randolph,  T.  M. 
Randolph,  Henry  Randolph,  Thomas  Richard,  A.  McRobert,  Jesse  Roper, 
Thomas  Rasses,  John  Stewart,  John  Stocdelt  [Stockdell  f ],  Tenner 
[Turner?]  Southall,  R.  Sonthgates,  Thomas  Taab,  Stephen  Tankard, 
Peter  Tinsley,  Samuel  Trower,  Daniel  Trunchart  [Truehart  I],  Edward 
Voss,  Daniel  Wandeval,  James  Warington,  Foster  Web,  3ikerton  Web, 
Nathaniel  Wilkinson,  Isaac  Yonghusbaud,  P.  Yonghusband.'' 

Some  of  these  old  Virginia  names  are  somewhat  disguised  by  the 
vagal  ies  of  a  French  printing  office,  but  many  of  them  were  recognized 
by  Samuel  Mordecai,^  a  Richmond  antiquary  of  a  former  generation. 
Chevalier  Quesnay  says  the  first  rnan  who  subscribed  to  his  project 
was  Colonel  Randolph  :  "  Le  Colonel  Randolph  de  Tachao  [Tuckahoe], 
le  premier  qui  ait  souscrit,  a  fait  d'autres  avances  considerables  en 
faveur  de  cet  Utablissement."  Quesnay  says  also  that  "  John  Harvie, 
ficuyer,  Maire  de  la  ville,  Directeur  de  la  Vente  des  Torres  de  PEtat, 
est  le  premier  qui  ait  adopts  le  projet  de  cet  6tablissement ;  il  I'a  ton- 
jours  prot6g6  depuis  avec  fermet6."  In  order  to  convince  the  French 
pablic  that  he  bad  the  strongest  social  support  in  America,  Quesnay 
referred  to  a  great  number  of  distinguished  people  in  various  American 
cities  who  had  shown  him  encouragement.  In  view  of  the  prospective 
rivalry  of  the  Richmond  Academy  with  old  William  and  Mary  College, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  Quesnay  mentioning,  among  his  friends  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, *'le  R6v.  M.  Madison,  President  de  I'Universite,  MM.  John 
&  Thomas  Carter;  le  G6n6ral  Gibson.^  He  mentions  also  friends  in 
Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg,  and  Alexandria.  To  Baltimoreans 
the  following  local  patrons  of  liberal  culture  in  the  eighteenth  century 
will  not  be  without  interest:  "En  Marilaud,  ^  Baltimore,  M.  Martin, 
Avocat-G6ndral ;  M.  le  Docteur  Buchanan  (tils  du  feu  Gdn6ral  de  ce 
nom);  M.  Krocket,  MM.  Vanbibet,  Williamson,  Provayance  Graves,  le 
Colonel  Brent,  M.  Hemsley,  le  Docteur  Courter,  etc."  Thus  the  Cheva- 
lier Quesnay  proceeds  in  his  interesting  tour  of  social  progress  through 
the  older  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia, 
Trenton,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  and  New  York.     His  local  lists  of  first 

^Samael  Mordecai:  Virgiuia,  especially  Richmond,  in  By-GK>ue  Days.  Second 
edition,  p.  205. 
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families  afford  an  interesting  criterion  of  the  cultivated  society  of  the 
period  immediately  following  the  American  Revolution.  This  clever, 
diplomatic  Frenchman  evidently  had  the  social  entree  wherever  he  went 
on  his  academic  mission.  While  mentioning,  among  his  friends  in  New 
York,  Governor  Clinton,  General  Conrtland,  Mr.  Duane  (then  mayor  of 
the  city),  the  Livingstons,  Hoffmans,  Halletts,  Pintards,  Seatons,  Whites, 
and  the  army  officers  Ni ven,  Ludlow,  Ogden,  Vandyke,  Wool,  and  others, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  Quesnay  speaks  of  General  Baron  von  Steuben  as 
"  le  premier  de  cet  fitat  qui  ait  adopts  le  projef'  of  a  French  academy 
in  America.  It  was  an  educated  German  in  New  York  who  first  recog- 
nized the  clever  Frenchman's  brilliant  idea. 

LETTER  TO  FRANKLIN. 

Quesnay's  project  was  clearly  for  something  higher  than  an  American 
college.  He  had  in  mind  the  highest  special  training  of  American  stu- 
dents in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  to  Dr.  Franklin  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bache,  doubtless  at  Qaes- 
nay's  request,  shows  how  the  proposed  academy  was  viewed  by  educated 
people  at  the  time.  The  letter  is  here  translated  into  English  from 
Quesuay's  French  version,  published  in  his  memoir  for  the  sake  of  in- 
fluencing public  opinion  in  France,  where  the  name  of  Franklin  was 
greatly  revered : 

"  Philadelphia,  February  27, 1783. 

"  My  Dear  and  Honored  Father  :  With  this  letter  you  will  re- 
ceive a  project  for  a  French  academy  which  is  to  be  established  here. 
It  is  a  very  extensive  plan,  which  will  do  honor  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  designed  it,  as  well  as  to  America.  If  it  can  be  executed,  it  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  colleges;  it  will  be  solely  for  the 
completion  of  the  education  of  young  men  after  they  have  graduated 
from  college.  Those  who  are  already  under  M.  Quesnay  have  made 
great  progress. 

'*  He  regards  you  as  the  father  of  science  in  this  country,  and  appre- 
ciates the  advice  and  instruction  which  you  have  never  failed  to  give 
those  whose  talents  are  worthy  of  recognition.  Money  is  the  pue  thing 
needful ;  but  the  brother  of  M.  Quesuay,  when  he  delivers  this  letter, 
will  inform  you  how  you  can  be  most  serviceable.  I  know  well  how 
occupied  you  must  be  in  this  important  crisis;  but  as  a  mother  who 
desires  to  give  her  children  a  useful  and  polite  education,  and  who  will 
be  especially  proud  to  have  them  trained  in  her  own  country  and  under 
her  own  eyes,  I  pray  you  to  give  M.  Quesnay  every  aid  and  assistanoe 
that  may  lie  in  your  power." 

Quesnay  decided  to  establish  his  academy  in  Richmond,  because  his 
earliest  American  associations  and  his  best  friends  were  in  that  capital. 
There  he  acquired,  he  says,  a  superb  site  for  the  building.  His  topo- 
graphical description  of  Bichmond,  with  reference  to  the  situation  of 
the  academy,  is  pleasing  and  graphic:  '^La  position  de  cette  ville  est 
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charmante  ^  toas  6gards,  son  emplacement  occupe  nne  valine  et  deux 
collines,  sur  Pane  desquelles  est  batie  l'Acad6mie.  La  riviere  de  James 
forme,  aa  pied  de  son  enceinte,  nne  superbe  cascade,  d'environ  trois 
milles  de  longueur."  The  exact  site  of  the  academy  was  long  ago  re- 
corded by  Samuel  Mordecai,  the  Richmond  antiquary,  who  probably 
saw  the  building  with  his  own  eyes.  He  says,  in  his  charming  medley 
of  Richmond  history :  "  The  site  chosen  by  M.  Quesnay,  and  on  which 
he  erected  his  academy,  is  the  square  on  which  the  Monumental  Church 
and  the  Medical  College  now  stand,  the  grounds  extending  from  those 
lower  points  up  Broad  and  Marshall  to  Twelfth  Street.  The  academy 
fitood  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  Carlton  House  stands.'' 

THE  ACADEMY  FOUNDED. 

The  proceedings  connected  with  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  are 
described  by  Quesnay,  in  his  Memoir,  and  by  the  Virginia  Gazette  for 
July  1, 1786.  Thefoundation  was  laid  June  24  with  masonic  ceremonies 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  citizens.  The  mayor  of  the  city, 
the  French  consul,  and,  as  Quesnay  reported,  "  deputies  of  the  French 
nation,''^  were  there  to  honor  the  occasion.  With  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  a  silver  plate  bearing  this  inscription,  preserved  in  French  in  Ques- 
nay's  Memoir:  "Premifere  Pierre  d'une  Academic  dans  la  ville  de 
Richemond,  Alexandre-Marie  Quesnay,  ^tant  President,  pos6e  ^  I'Orient 
de  Richemond,  par  les  Maitres-Gardiens  &  Compagnons  de  la  L.No.  31, 
Je  jour  de  la  F^te  de  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  I'An  de  la  V.  L.  5786,  de  Pfire 
Vulgaire  1786.  John  Groves,  Maitre,  James  Mercer,  Grand  Maitre, 
Edmund  Randolph,  D.  P.  G.  Maitre.''  Upon  another  silver  plate  was 
recorded  the  following  Latin  inscription,  which  perhaps  suffered  in  the 
printer's  hands: 

Anno  Domini  1786,  Reipuhlicae  10,  VIIL  Kalendas  Juliij  Res  Virglnae 
administrante  Patrik  Henriy  Academiae  quam  designavit 

ALEXANDER-MARIA  QUESNAY 

atque  henejUAis  plurium  Civium  bene  meritorum  adjutus,  tandem  perficiet, 

prima  fundamenta  potsuit 

JOHANNES  HARVIE,  PBAET.  URB, 

The  six  counsellors,*  chosen  by  the  subscribers  to  act  with  President 
Quesnay,  are  mentioned  in  the  latter's  Memoir  of  the  academy.  They 
were  John  Harvie,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  '^alli6  k  la  fa- 
mille  de  son  Excellence  M.  Jeff'erson;"  Col.  Thomas  Randolph;   Dr. 

1  QuesDay  appears  to  have  had  several  French  supporters  in  his  academic  under- 
taking. He  says :  *'  M.  Clande-Paul  Ragnet  a  rendn  des  services  importans  ^  PAutenr ; 
MM.  Aadrin,  la  Case,  Omphdry,  MM.  les  Doctenrs  Noel  et  le  Maire  ;  MM.  Dorssi^re 
et  Bartholomy,  et  MM.  Cnrean  et  Charle8-Fran9oi8  Duval,  en  Virginie  (tons  Frau9ai8) 
ont  appuyd  son  eutreprise.'' 

«The  Virginia  Gazette,  May  1,  1786. 
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James    McClurg;    Col.  Robert    Goode;    Dr.  William  Foush^e;    and 
Bobert  Boyd.    Benjamin  Lewis  was  appointed  treasurer. 

Having  founded  and  organized  his  Academy  under  the  most  distin- 
guished auspices,  Quesnay  returned  to  Paris,  and  began  an  active  social 
and  scientific  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  his  grand  project  for  uniting 
intellectually  America  and  France.  He  called  upon  the  savants  of 
Paris.  He  visited  the  studios  of  artists.  He  consulte<l  everybody 
whose  opinion,  good- will,  or  active  co  operation  was  worth  having. 
Quesnay  was  certainly  successful  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  most 
influential  people  in  the  idea  of  establishing  a  French  academy  in  Bicb. 
moud.  As  grandson  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  as  a  returned  sol- 
dier of  France,  he  was  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  highest  circles.  His 
project  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  to  the  royal  family 
in  a  memoir  published  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal  censor.  The  most 
cultivated  men  of  the  time  appear  to  have  favored  Quesnay's  undertak- 
ing. A  commission  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Science,  signed  by  De 
la  Lande,  Thouin,  Tenan,  and  Lavoisier,  and  certified  by  its  secretary, 
the  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  reported  favorably  upon  the  memoir,  as  did 
also  a  similar  commission  of  the  Boyal  Academy  qf  Painting  and  Sculpt- 
ure, signed  by  Vernet  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  published  list 
of  foreign  associates  [Associ^  J^trangers)  of  the  Bichmond  Academy 
embraces  the  most  distinguished  French  names  in  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  politics,  together  with  representative  men  of  England-  and 
the  United  States.    French  influence  naturally  predominated. 

DISTINGUISHED  ASSOCIATES. 

Among  the  celebrities  whom  Quesnay  managed  to  associa{}e  with  his 
Bichmond  Academy  were  Beaumarchais,  secretary  of  the  King;  Con- 
dorcet and  Daider,  secretaries  respectively  of  the  Bqyal  Academies  of 
Science  and  of  Art ;  the  Abb6  de  Bevi,  historiographer  of  France ;  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette,  then  a  marshal  of  the  armies  of  the  King;  Houdoni 
the  sculptor;  Malesherbes,  minister  of  state ;  Lavoisier ;  the  Comte  de 
la  Luzerne,  minister  and  secretary  of  state ;  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne, 
royal  ambassador  to  Great  Britain;  Marquis  de  Montalembert ;  the 
Due  de  la  Bochefoucauld ;  Vernet,  and  many  others. 

Conspicuous  as  representatives  of  England  and  of  America  were  Dr. 
Bancroft,  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London ;  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  "President  de  la  Soci6t6  Physique  d'Edinbonrg^;* 
Thomas  Paine,  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  Bichard  Price,  of  London;  Thomas  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia; 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  who  is  described  as  "  John  Trombul,  'k  New  Haven 
6tat  de  Connecticut'';  Dr.  Bobert  Walker,  of  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Samuel 
Butledge,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Benjamin  West,  of  London,  et  al.  Of 
all  the  names  given,  the  most  significant  to  a  student  of  American  ed- 
ucational history  is  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  ^^Ministre  Ph3ni{>oten- 
tiaire  des  fitats-Unis  de  PAm^rique  septentriouale,  ^  Paris." 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Living  in  Paris  at  this  very  time,  and  mentioned  by  Qaesnay  among 
the  sapporters  of  the  proposed  Academy,  Jefferson  must  have  been 
familiar  with  this  early  project  for  introducing  the  higher  education  of 
France  into  his  native  State.  He  looked  upon  the  project  with  favor, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  allowed  his  name  to  be  so  prominently 
used  in  connection  with  Quesnay's  scheme,  which  was,  moreover,  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  best  men  in  Virginia.  Indeed,  Quesnay's  idea 
was  similar  to  that  afterwards  cherished  by  Jefferson  himself  when,  in 
1795,  he  began  to  correspond  with  George  Washington  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  removing  bodily  to  Virginia  the  entire  faculty  ofthe  Swiss  Col- 
lege of  Gteneva,  which  was  thoroughly  French  in  its  form  of  culture. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  find  among  the  associates  of  the 
Richmond  Academy  M.  Pictet,  "citoyen  de  Geneve,''  probably  the 
very  man  with  whom  Jefferson  afterwards  corresponded  with  reference 
to  removal  to  Virginia.  Jefferson  himself  says  that  he  met  some  of  these 
Swiss  professors  in  Paris.  Undoubtedly  it  was  in  that  polished  circle 
of  learned  men,  within  which  Quesnay  and  Jefferson  moved,  that  the 
latter's  ideas  of  university  education  began  to  take  cosmopolitan  form. 
His  original  idea  of  a  university  for  Virginia  was  to  develop  the  curric- 
ulum of  his  alma  mater,  William  and  Mary  College ;  but  we  hear  noth- 
ing more  of  that  idea  after  Jefferson's  return  from  Paris.  The  idea  of 
distinct  schools  of  art  and  science,  which  is  so  prominent  a  character- 
istic of  the  University  of  Virginia  to-day,  is  the  enduring  product  of 
Jefferson's  observation  of  the  schools  of  Paris  and  of  his  association 
and  correspondence  with  their  representative  men. 

FRENCH  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA.. 

If  circumstances  had  favored  Quesnay's  project,  it  is  probable  that 
the  University  of  Virginia  would  never  have  been  founded.  There 
would  have  been  no  need  of  it.  The  Academy  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  established  at  Richmond,  would  have  become  the  centre  of 
higher  education  not  only  for  Virginia,  but  for  the  whole  South,  and 
possibly  for  a  large  part  of  the  North,  if  the  Academy  had  been  extend- 
ed, as  proposed,  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
Supported  by  French  capital,  to  which  in  large  measure  we  owe  the 
success  of  our  Rfevolutiouary  War,  strengthened  by  French  prestige,  by 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  associations  with  Paris,  then  the  intel- 
lectual capital  of  the  world,  the  academy  at  Richmond  might  have  be- 
come an  educational  stronghold,  comparable  in  some  degree  to  the  Jes- 
uit influence  in  Canada,  which  has  proved  more  lasting  than  French 
dominion,  more  impregnable  than  the  fortress  of  Quebec. 

Nothing  is  so  enduring,  when  once  established,  as  forms  of  culture. 
If  French  ideas  had  really  penetrated  Virginian  society,  they  would 
have  become  as  dominant  in  the  South  as  German  ideas  are  now  be- 
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coming  in  the  State  universities  and  school  systems  of  the  Northwest. 
French  ideas  survived  in  Virginia  and  in  the  Carolinas  long  after  the 
Eevolution,  and  long  after  the  French  Government  had  ceased  to  inter- 
fere in  our  politics.  It  was  one.  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  Southern 
educational  history  to  dislodge  French  philosophy  from  its  academic 
strongholds  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  was  done  by  a  strong 
current  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism  proceeding  from  Princeton  College 
southwards.  In  social  forms  French  culture  lingers  yet  in  South  Caro- 
lina, notably  in  Charleston. 

FAILURE  OF  QUESNAY'S   SCHEME. 

■ 

Quesnay's  scheme  was  not  altogether  chimeriC/al;  but  in  the  year 
1788  France  was  in  no  position,  financial  or  social,  to  xiush  her  educa- 
tional system  into  Virginia.  The  year  Quesnay's  suggestive  little  tract 
was  published  was  the  year  before  the  French  Eevolution,  in  whidi 
political  maelstrom  everything  in  France  went  down.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  one  copy  of  Quesnay's  Memoir,  picked  up  years  afterward 
among  the  drift-wood  of  "the  Revolutionary  period  by  President  Andrew 
D.  White,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  project  for  a  French  academy  in 
Eichmond  would  have  found  its  present  place  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  Virginia. 

Provisional  arrangements  had  been  made  by  Quesnay  in  1788,  after 
a  year  or  more  of  social  propaganda,  for  instituting  the  following 
^'schools''  of  advanced  instruction  in  Virginia:  foreign  languages; 
mathematics;  design;  architecture,  civil  and  military;  painting* 
sculpture;  engraving;  experimental  physics;  astronomy;  geography; 
chemistry;  mineralogy;  botany;  anatomy,  human  and  veterinary; 
and  natural  history.  The  selection  of  suitable  professors,  masterSi 
and  artists  was  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  correspondence  estab- 
lished at  Paris,  and  consisting  of  Quesnay,  founder  and* president. <tf 
the  Academy,  or  of  his  representative ;  of  a  permanent  and  assistant 
secretary,  a  treasurer-general,  and  nine  commissioners  elected  from 
prominent  members  of  the  Academy.  The  prospect  of  appointing  ti 
numerous  faculty  seems  to  have  become  darker  with  the  approach  of  the 
Eevolution  in  France. 

The  committee  of  correspondence  was  organized,  but  when  it  met  it 
appointed  only  one  professor.  His  name  was  Dr.  Jeai\  Eouelle.  He  is 
described  as  a  profound  scholar  and  an  experienced  traveller,  having  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences.  He  was  elected  (signiA* ' 
cantly  enough  from  a  French  economic  view)  mineralogist-in-chief  of 
the  Eichmond  Academy.  He  was  also  to  be  professor  of  natural  his* 
tory,  chemistry,  and  botany,  thus  combining  the  leading  natural  sciences 
in  one  comprehensive  chair.  He  was  engaged  for  a  term  of  ten  yearS| 
and  was  instructed  to  form  cabinets  and  collections  for  distribution  ift 
America  and  Europe.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  sail  for  America 
early  in  October^  1788 ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  really  went 
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Qaesnay's  brilliant  projeet  attracted  brief  admiration  and  then  sank 
into  oblivion. 

FATE   OF  THE  RICHMOND  ACADEMY. 

The  building  ^  which  he  founded  in  Richmond  was,  however,  com- 
pleted.   It  served  a  purpose  which  entitles  it  to  a  monumental  place  in 

^  Quesnay's  French  Academy  was  early  conyerted  into  a  theatre,  the  first  j^stitii- 
tion  of  the  kind  Richmond  ever  had.  Dramatic  art  found  its  first  American  recog- 
nition at  WiUiamshnrg  and  Annapolis ;  hut  Richmond  early  hecame  one  of  its  fa- 
vorite seats.  The  "  Old  Academy,"  in  Theatre  Square,  was  destroyed  hy  fire ;  hut  a 
new  theatre  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  old.  This  new  huilding  was  also  burned. 
Samuel  Mordecai,  a  contemporary  observer,  says  this  theatre  was  ^^the  scene  of  the 
most  horrid  disaster  that  ever  overwhelmed  our  city,  when  seventy-two  persons 
perished  in  the  flames  on  the  fatal  '26th  of  December,  1811,  where  the  Monumental 
Church  now  stands,  and  its  portico  covers  the  tomb  and  the  ashes  of  most  of  the 
victims.''  This  terrible  holocaust  and  the  memorial  structure,  piously  erected  upon 
the  spot,  will  doubtless  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  historic  site  of  Quesnay's 
academy,  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Richmond,  which  is  set  upon  hills. 

Quesnay's  ourions  and  interesting  M4moire  cancernant  VAoadimie  des  Sciences 
et  Beaux  Arts  des  J^tata-  Unis  d^AmSriquey  4tdblie  d  Richemondy  from  which  the  above 
sketch  is  chiefly  drawn,  was  first  mentioned  to  the  present  writer  by  Mr.  George 
L.  Burr,  instructor  of  history  in  Cornell  University.  Voyaging  through  the 
Thousand  Islands,  up  that  ancient  river  route  by  which  the  teachers  and  traders  of 
France  first  penetrated  Canada,  we  fell  to  talking  of  William  and  Mary  College  and 
of  the  educational  history  of  Virginia,  upon  which  the  writer  was  then  engaged.  Mr. 
Burr,  who  had  with  him  some  of  the  proofs  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Andrew  D.  White 
Historical  Library,  now  belonging  to  Cornell  University,  suddenly  called  to  mind  in 
that  collection  a  French  tract  upon  the  Academy  of  Richmond.  The  writer's  cn- 
rioaity  was  immediately  aroused,  and  he  begged  to  have  the  tract  forwarded  to  Balti- 
more for  examination.  A  careful  reading  of  Quesnay's  Memoir  proved  conclusively 
that  a  current  of  French  influence  was  beginning  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  penetrate  Virginia.  Representing  science  and  culture  rather  than  relig- 
ions or  economic  zeal,  this  Virginia  current  was  different  from  the  original  French 
inflaence  which  crept  into  Canada  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  yet  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  ^hat  a  practical  direction  French  science  took  in  relation  to  the 
discovery  of  our  natural  resources.  Nat  without  significance  was  Quesnay's  casual 
saggestion  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  ^'une  Chapelle  pour  les  Catholiques  Ro- 
mains  6pars  en  Virginie." 

Samuel  Mordecai,  the  Richmond  antiquary,  who  must  have  seen  in  his  youth  the 
"  Old  Academy,"  had  access  to  Quesnay's  Memoirs  in  preparing  his  chapter  on  Rich- 
mond theatres.  He  says  of  the  tract:  ^^  The  writer  is  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of 
literary  taste  and  research  for  the  use  of  an  exceedingly  rare  little  volume  (in  French), 
entitled  Memoir  and  Prospectus  concerning  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Established  at  Richmond,  the  Capital  of  Virginia,  by  the  Cheva- 
lier  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  Founder  and  President."  More  than  a  generation  has 
passed  away  since  Mordecai  thus  expressed  his  obligation  to  a  gentleman  of  literary 
taste  and  research.  The  present  writer  can  not  better  thank  President  Andrew  D. 
White  for  the  use  of  his  copy  than  by  repeating  the  words  of  the  Richmond  antiquary. 
Recent  inquiry-  has  developed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Poindexter,  the  State  libra- 
rian of  Virginia,  whom  the  writer  met  with  Mr.  Burr  among  the  American  libra- 
rians upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  presented  a  copy  of  Quesnay's  tract  some  years 
ago  to  the  State  library  in  Richmond,  and  also  the  fact  that,  within  a  year  or  two, 
»  copy  of  the  same  rare  little  book  was  bought  for  a  private  library  in  Baltimore  at 
AD  auction  sale  in  the  capital  of  Virginia. 
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the  liiHtory  of  Virginia  architecture.  It  was  the  place  of  assembly  for 
the  Virgiuia  conveDtion  which,  in  1788,  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  There,  in  the  building  designed  to  be  the  Academy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  statesmen  of  Virgiuia  met,  day  after 
day,  to  discuss  the  greatest  question  which  was  ever  agitated  by  any 
Auierican  academic  or  deliberative  body  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  the  question  of  Federal  union.  It  was  decided  after 
long  and  earnest  debate,  in  which  such  men  as  James  Madison,  John 
Marshall,  James  Monroe,  Geo^^ge  Wythe,  Edmund  Randolph,  George 
Mason,  rendleton,  Nicholas,  Grayson,  Innis,  Lee,  and  Patrick  Henry 
took  their  respective  parts.  It  was,  after  all,  a  nobler  national  acad- 
emy than  that  which  the  Chevalier  Quesnay  had  conceived,  nobler  be- 
cause it  was  American  and  not  French.  However  admirable  French 
science  and  the  fine  arts  may  have  appeared  to  the  Virginians  at  that 
time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  far  better  for  their  Common- 
wealth that  the  introduction  of  these  excellent  gifts  should  have  been 
deferred  until  a  later  period,  when  Jefferson  was  able  to  give  Virginia 
the  ripeued  ft'uit  of  a  long  life  of  observation,  inquiry,  and  reflection 
in  that  noble  university  which  bears  Virginians  name. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JEFFERSON  ON   LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 


POPULAR  EDUCATION  AND  SELF- GOVERNMENT. 

Jefferson's  ideas  of  university  edacation  in  Virginia  were  closely  con- 
nected with  thoughts  of  instituting  local  self-government  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  As  early  as  1779  he  introduced  into  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  among  other  useful  measures,  a  bill  for  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  means  proposed  to  accomplish  this  desir- 
able end  was  the  annual  election  in  every  county  of  three  so-called 
aldermen,  who  should  proceed  to  divide  their  respective*  counties  into 
hundreds.'  This  old  English  territorial  division,  which  originated  in 
the  distribution  of  land  to  military  groups  comprising  one  hundred  set- 
tlers, of  whom  ten  families  constituted  a  tithing,  was  now  suggested  by 
Jefferson  as  a  suitable  territorial  basis  for  school  districts.  Jefferson's 
bill  provided  that  the  electors  within  every  hundred  should  be  called 
together  to  ^^  choose  the  most  convenient  place  within  their  hundred  for 
building  a  school-house." 

Since  the  days  of  the  Germanic  folk-mote  of  armed  warriors  there 
has  been  no  better  object  for  primary  assemblies  of  the  people.  In  an- 
cient days  freemen  assembled  in  mass  meeting  to  elect  chieftains  for 
tribal  forays.  The  noisy  clash  of  arms  and  the  talk  of  war  accompanied 
these  local  elections.  In  times  of  peace  the  distribution  of  land  for 
tillage  and  rules  foi'  the  herding  of  cattle  and  swine  occupied  village 
attention.  In  modern  days  higher  interests  have  developed  in  our 
agrarian  communities.  The  local  organization  and  support  of  churches, 
the  maintenance  of  common  schools,  roads,  and  bridges,  and,  more  re- 
cently, ideas  of  ^village  improvement,^  have  come  to  the  front  in  the  local 
councils  of  American  freemen. 

*  That  Jefferson  was  not  altogether  uucouscious  of  the  historic  significance  of  his 
proposed  **  hundreds^'  is  clear  from  a  letter  to  a  writer  on  the  English  Constitution. 
Maior  John  Cartwright,  written  Jane  5,  1824,  when  the  project  of  subdividing  the 
counties  into  wards  was  again  under  consideration.  Jefferson  said  the  hundreds 
should  bf^  **  about  six  miles  square,  and  would  answer  to  the  hundreds  of  your  Saxon 
Alfred." 

'  Village  improvement  associations  now  flourish  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Among 
the  earliest  were  those  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  notably  the  Laurel  Hill  Associa- 
tion, at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which  is  well  described  by  N.  H.  Egleston,  in  his  Villages 

and  Village  Life. 
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IDEA  OF  HISTORICAL  READING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Jefier8oo'»  original  bill  in  1779  provided  not  only  for  the  popular 
fooiidatioii  of  common  schools,  bnt  for  the  free  training  of  all  free  chfl- 
dren,  male  and  female,  for  three  years  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. The  proposed  admission  of  girls  wan  a  step  in  advance  of  the  times^ 
for  not  nntil  the  year  1789'  did  Boston  allow  the  female  sex  to  attend 
her  public  schools.  Most  remarkable,  too,  was  Jefferson's  idea,  that 
reading  in  the  common  schools  should  be  made  the  vehicle  of  historical 
instruction.  The  bill  enjoins  that  ^'  the  books  which  shall  be  used 
therein  for  instracting  the  children  to  read  shall  be  such  as  will  at  the 
name  time  make  them  acquainted  with  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  and 
American  history."  Jefferson  elsewhere  maintains  that,  in  the  oommoo 
schools,  where  most  children  receive  "  their  whole  education,''  it  should 
be  ''  chiefly  historical."  This  was  very  advanced  ground  for  an  eight- 
eenth century  educator;  indeed,  the  nineteenth  century  is  likely  ta 
pass  away  before  all  American  teachers  reach  any  such  rational  stand* 
I>oint.  Jefferson  reganled  language  simply  as  an  instrument  for  attain- 
ing knowledge;  and,  in  his  opinion,  a  knowledge  of  what  men  have  act- 
ually done  in  this  world  is  a  most  important  educational  and  moral  foroe. 
Jefferson  wished  to  have  children's  minds  stored  with  useful  historical 
facts.  He  said,  ^'  history,  by  apprising  them  of  the  past,  will  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  future;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of 
other  times  and  other  nations ;  it  will  qualify  them  to  act  as  judges  of 
the  actions  and  designs  of  men."  Such  an  historical  idea  of  popular 
education,  if  introduced,  not  by  wretched  manuals,  but  by  happily  il- 
luHtrate<l,  well-selected  historical  reading-books,  in  the  hands  of  intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic  teachers,  capable  of  telling  now  and  then  a  good  tale 
not  in  the  book,  would  revolutionize  common-school  education  in  Amer* 
ica.  The  idea  of  making  reading  the  avenue  to  intelligence  has  already 
begun  to  dawn  in  our  modern  text-books,  but  it  was  suggested  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  idea  is,  however,  capa^ 
ble  of  a  special  and  most  useful  application  to  the  teaching  of  history. 
The  writer  has  seen  tried  with  great  success  the  experiment  of  reading 
history  to  children  in  a  Baltimore  kindergarten,  and  he  has  great  faith 
in  that  method  for  all* grades  of  education.  Jefferson  proposed  that  i^ 
'^  general  plan  of  reading  and  instruction  "  should  be  recommended  by 
the  Collej^e  of  William  and  Mary,  and  introduced  by  a  county  superin* 
tendent  or  county  ^^  overseer  "  of  education  in  the  local  hundreds. 

LATIN  GBAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

Above  the  common  schools,  according  to  Jefferson's  original  plan^ 
there  were  to  be  grammar  or  classical  schools,  where  Latin,  Greek,  En* 
glish,  geography,  and  higher  arithmetic  should  be  taught.  The  counties 
were  to  cooperate  in  local  groups,  from  three  to  five  or  more  in  eac8 
group,  for  the  institution  of  a  joint  grammar  school  or  classical  acad* 
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emy  in  a  convenient  location,  which  was  to  be  determined  by  the  coanty 
overseers  of  the  common  schools,  who  were  to  appoint  a  visitor  of  the 
grammar  school  from  each  county.  The  board  of  visitors  had  power  to 
choose  their  own  rector,  to  employ  masters  and  ushers,  to  fix  tuition, 
etc.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  again,  was  to  have  general  con- 
trol of  this  plan  of  superior  instruction.  Thus  the  classical  academies, 
middle  schools,  or  colleges,  as  Jefferson  afterwards  termed  them,  would 
centre  in  the  higher  education,  as  did  the  common  schools. 

CONNECTION  OF  POPULAR  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson  proposed  to  connect  the  three  great  branches  of  education, 
the  primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  higher.  As  stated  in  the  bill  of 
1779,  and  as  further  explained  in  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  (Query 
XIV),  the  overseers  of  schools  in  the  hundreds  were  to  select  annually 
^Hhe  best  and  most  promising  genius"  whose  parents  were  unable  to 
afford  him  further  education,  and  this  '^  boy  of  best  genius"  was  to  be 
sent  forward  to  the  nearest  grammar  school,  there  to  be  educated  gratis 
for  one  or  two  years.  At  an  annual  visitation  one-third  of  the  least 
promising  of  these  "  public  foundationers  "  were  to  be  dismissed  after 
one  year's  instruction;  the  rest  were  to  remain  for  a  second  year  at 
public  cost,  and  then  all  were  to  be  dismissed  or  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  "  save  one  only,  the  best  in  genius  and  disposition,  who 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  continue  there  four  years  longer  on  the  public 
foundation,  and  shall  thenceforward  be  deemed  a  senior."  Thus,  in  the 
twenty  or  more  Latin  schools  throughout  the  State,  a  score  or  more  of 
the  brightest  boys  would  be  discovered  each  year.  After  six  years' 
public  training  one  half  of  this  picked  number  were  to  be  dismissed 
for  the  supply  of  Latin  school  teachers,  and  the  other  half,  of  superior 
genius,  were  to  proceed  to  William  and  Mary  College  for  three  years' 
specialization  in  such  sciences  as  they  might  select.  Of  course  other 
students  than  the  '^  foundationers"  could  attend,  at  their  own  expense, 
either  the  grammar  schools  or  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
above  plan  was  suggested  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  natu- 
ral talent  among  the  sons  of  the  people.  By  an  ingenious  system  of 
natural  selection  and  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  Jefferson  hoped  to 
secure  for  the  service  of  the  State  the  choicest  products  of  democracy. 
By  connecting  the  common  schools  with  the  academies  and  university, 
the  very  highest  education  was  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  boy  in  Virginia,  if  deserving  of  such  rare  educational  privi- 
leges.^ 

1  Jefferson  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  idea  of  making 
the  higher  education  accessible  to  the  higher  talent  which  is  always  latent  in  the 
common  people.  Writing  to  his  friend  Mann  Page,  August  30,  1795,  Jefferson  said : 
"I  do  most  anxiously  wish  to  see  the  highest  degrees  of  education  given  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  genius,  and  to  all  degrees  of  it,  so  much  as  may  enable  them  to  read  and 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  to  keep  their  part  of  it  going  on  right; 
for  nothing  can  keep  it  right  but  their  own  vigilant  and  distmstfal  superintendence." 
17036— No.  2 3 
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Sach  wa8  the  original  ground-plan  of  Jefiferson's  system  of  pablie 
education  for  Virginia.  Although  never  adopted  in  its  entirety,  the 
plan  served  Jefferson  as  a  basis  for  all  subsequent  educational  think- 
ing. For  more  than  forty  years  his  mind  moved  along  these  three  lines 
of  institutional  reform  for  his  native  State:  (1)  subdivision  of  the  conn- 
ties  into  hundreds,  wards,  or  townships,  based  on  militia  districts,  which 
should  become  school  districts ;  (2)  grammar  schools,  classical  acade- 
mies, or  local  colleges;  (3)  a  State  university.  Of  the  three  objects,  he 
held  that  the  first  and  the  third  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
State  and  required  the  highest  legislative  care.  The  second  object— 
the  classical  academies — could  be  left  with  greater  safety,  he  thought, 
to  private  enterprise  and  philanthropy. 

Jefferson  never  advocated  university  education  at  the  expense  of  com- 
mon schools.  He  labored  for  both  forms  of  popular  instruction,  although 
he  always  maintained  that  primary  education  should  be  based  upon  lo- 
cal taxation  and  self-help,  with,  perhaps,  some  assistance  from  county 
or  State  sources  where  local  means  were  inadequate.  As  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  university  and  common  schools  for  the  people  of  Vh> 
ginia,  he  once  said,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Joseph  G.  Cabell,  January 
13, 1823:  "Were  it  necessary  to  give  up  either  the  Primaries  or  the 
University,  I  would  rather  abandon  the  last,  because  it  is  safer  to  have 
a  whole  people  respectably  enlightened  than  a  few  in  a  high  state  of 
science  and  the  many  in  ignorance.  This  last  is  the  most  dangerous 
state  in  which  a  nation  can  be.  The  nations  and  governments  of  Europe 
are  so  many  proofs  of  it." 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  THE  SOURCE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  civilization  began  with 
the  higher  education  of  a  few,  and  that  all  forms  of  popular  culture  have 
proceeded  from  higher  sources.  New  England  and  Virginia  both  began 
with  classical  schools  and  colleges.  Jefferson  himself  was  compelled  to 
repeat  the  university  experiment  of  the  Old  World  for  the  higher  edooa* 
tion  of  democracy  in  Virginia.  In  the  development  of  popular  edaoft- 
tion,  as  of  popular  government,  there  have  always  been  recognised 
leaders.  Neither  science  nor  religion  could  have  gone  forth  in  fertilizing 
Htreanis  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  unless  there  had  been  mountain 
sources  above  the  plain.  The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  that  of  **» 
few  in  a  high  state  of  science."  Moses  was  trained  in  one  or  more  of 
those  sacred  colleges.  In  no  way  can  we  better  account  for  the  mental| 
moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  the  race  tban  by  recognizing  the 
influence  of  chosen  men,  chosen  tribes,  chosen  peoples,  and  chosen  in- 
stitutions that  have  served  to  train  the  masses  to  a  knowledge  of  higher 
things.  The  common  schools  of  America  sprang  from  sources  higher  than 
themselves,  tvom  lakes  far  back  in  historic  mountains,  more  remote  and 
mysterious  than  were  once  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  history  of  edu- 
cation is  one  long  stream  of  continuous,  inexhaustible  flow  from  suoh 
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high  springs  of  science  as  the  schools  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  Alexandria, 
the  Graeco-Boman  world,  and  from  such  fountain  heads  of  learning  as 
the  Benedictine  monasteries,  the  cathedral  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities of  mediaeval  Europe. 

It  will  be  disastrous  for  American  democracy  and  for  American  edu- 
cators when  they  begin  to  level  their  high  schools  and  higher  education 
in  the  interest  of  what  may  be  thought  more  popular  and  practical  for 
the  passing  moment.  To  level  the  higher  education  in  our  towns  and 
States  in  the  alleged  interest  of  the  people  would  be  as  dangerous  as 
for  the  General  Government  to  level  the  great  lighthouses  along  our 
coast  and  suffer  our  ships  to  depend  upon  the  friendly  rays  that  shine 
out  from  the  lowly  cottages  of  men  living  along  the  shore.  This  coun- 
try needs  to-day  all  the  light  which  scholars  can  afford.  While  every 
State  should  be  as  full  of  school-houses  as  it  is  of  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  as  rich  in  local  colleges  and  classical  academies  as  circumstances 
may  require,  there  will  always  be  need  of  a  few  men  and  a  few  institu- 
tions in  "  a  high  state  of  science."  Universities  are  the  light-houses  of 
popular  education.  They  show  all  educators  on  what  course  to  steer. 
All  knowledge,  like  all  science,  ^'  moves  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on 
from  point  to  point." 

FAILURE   OF   COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW  IN  1796. 

Jefferson's  idea  of  introducing  common  schools  into  Virginia  in  con- 
nection with  higher  education  received  no  attention  from  the  Legislature 
until  the  year  1796,  when  a  law  was  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
education  of  the  people.  Although  the  merits  of  the  measure  were 
freely  and  warmly  recognized,  yet  a  fatal  mistake  was  made  by  the 
Virginia  legislators  in  leaving  the  initiation  of  schools  for  the  people  to 
a  majority  of  the  acting  justices  in  each  county.  These  justices  were 
prominent,  well-to-do  gentlemen,  but  they  had  no  inclination  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  education  of  their  poorer  neighbors.  Accordingly 
free  schools  went  by  default.  Jefferson  strongly  condemned  this  ineffi- 
cient legislation.  The  State  should  have  compelled  local  taxation  for 
educational  purposes,  and  not  have  left  such  a  great  public  interest  to 
local  option.  Jefferson  returned' again  and  again  to  the  support  of  free 
schools  in  connection  with  local  government  and  university  education, 
but  this  grand  combination  of  ideas  found  no  general  recognition  in 
Jefferson's  life-time. 

IDEA  OF  LOCAL  DIVISION   OF  COUNTIES. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  (1779)  Thomas  Jeff'erson  declared 
for  the  great  principles  of  local  independence  in  both  education  and 
government.  They  were  principles  second  only  in  importance  to  na- 
tional independence  and  colonial  union.  Jefferson's  political  philosophy 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  striking  extract  from  a  private  letter  to 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  February  2,  1816:  ^^  Let  the  Nar 
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tioDal  Government  be  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  nation  and  its 
foreign  and  Federal  relations ;  the  State  Governments  with  the  civil 
rights,  laws,  police,  and  administration  of  what  concerns  the  State  gen- 
erally; the  counties  with  the  local  concerns  of  the  counties;  and  each 
ward  direct  the  interests  within  itself.  It  is  by  dividing  and  subdivid- 
ing these  republics,  from  the  great  national  one  down  through  all  its 
subordinations,  until  it  ends  in  the  administration  of  every  man's  farm 
and  affairs  by  himself,  by  placing  under  every  one  what  his  own  eye 
may  superintend,  that  all  will  be  done  for  the  best." 
^  In  the  same  letter  Jefferson  declared  his  views  with  reference  to  the 
joint  institution  of  local  government  and  common  schools:  ^^My  idea 
of  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution  would  be  this :  Declare  the 
county  ipsofdcto  divided  into  wards  for  the  present  by  the  boundaries 
of  the  militia  captaincies;  somebody  attend  the  ordinary  mnsterof 
each  company,  having  first  desired  the  captain  to  call  together  a  fall 
one.  There  explain  the  object  of  the  law  to  the  people  of  the  company  ; 
put  to  their  vote  whether  they  will  have  a  school  established,  and  the 
most  central  and  convenient  place  for  it;  get  them  to  meet  and  build  a 
log  school-house;  have  a  roll  taken  of  the  children  who  would  attend  it 
and  of  those  of  them  able  to  pay ;  these  would  probably  be  sufficient 
to  support  a  common  teacher,  instructing  gratis  the  few  unable  to  pay. 
If  there  should  be  a  deficiency,  it  would  require  too  trifling  a  con- 
tribution from  the  county  to  be  complained  of,  and  especially  as  tbe 
whole  county  would  participate,  where  necessary,  in  the  same  resonrce. 
Should  the  company,  by  its  vote,  decide  that  it  would  have  no  school^ 
let  them  remain  without  one.^  ^ 


'  Corrcspondunce  with  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  53,  54.  Other  interesting  evideuoe  of 
Jefferson^s  views  of  tbe  relation  of  local  government  to  popular  edacation  may  be 
found  in  the  above  Correspondence,  pp.  103,  186,  413.  See  also  Jefferson's  Writings, 
VI,  542,  566;  VII,  205,  357,  358.  Very  suggestive  upon  the  importance  of  local  gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  education  for  citizens  are  tbe  remarks  of  Colonel  Coles,  Jef- 
feiiion's  private  secretary,  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  July  17,  1807.  The  sec- 
retary undoubtedly  reflected  the  opinions  of  his  chief:  '^Our  division  into  counties 
is  certainly  much  too  large,  and  attended  with  a  thousand  inconveniences.  The  di- 
vision into  townships  or  hundreds  might  verj^  easily  be  made  in  Virginia,  if  in  form- 
ing them  we  would  follow  the  bounds  of  the  militia  companies,  which  are  already 
well  known  and  which  exist  in  eveiy  county  in  the  State.  Each  hundred  should  b» 
a  little  republic  within  the  republic  of  the  county.  Each  hundred  should  regulate 
its  own  police,  should  have  a  magistrate  to  try  warrants,  etc.,  hold  elections,  at 
which  tbe  most  aged  and  infirm  might  attend;  should  provide  for  its  own  j^oor; 
establish  a  public  school,  to  which  even  the  most  indigent  might  send  their  chil* 
dren ;  should  annually  select  a  juryman  who,  with  those  selected  by  the  differ- 
ent hundreds  tliroughout  the  State,  might  be  distributed  by  lot  or  otherwise  among 
the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  so  as  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  for  each.  In  * 
this  way  the  elective  principle  would  be  iutroduced  into  every  department  of  tht» 
government,  and  an  independent  and  impartial  jury  might  always  be  had,  which 
under  our  present  system  must  depend  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  marshal  or 
sheriff.  The  people,  too,  of  each  hundred,  becoming  familiar  with  the  transaction 
of  business  when  summoned  together  on  an  occasion  of  emergency,  would  act  with 
promptitude  and  force,  which  the  particular  character  of  a  part  of  our  population 
will  render  the  more  valuable.^ — Correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  p.  18. 
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FIBST  APPROPRIATION  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  year  1818  the  first  general  provision  for  elementary  edncation 
was  made  by  the  Slate  of  Virginia.  It  was  agreed  by  the  Legislature 
that  $45,000  a  year  should  be  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  so- 
called  "  literary  fund  "  (which  will  be  hereafter  explained,  for  it  was  the 
economic  basis  of  the  University  of  Virginia).  A  radical  legislative  mis- 
take was  made  in  distributing  this  money  to  the  counties  as  an  educa- 
tional bounty  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  county  authorities 
took  the  money  for  the  support  of  charity  schools,  which  were  supported 
in  certain  towns  or  in  convenient  local  centres.  Popular  education  wste 
regarded  in  much  the  same  pitiful  light  as  was  the  care  of  the  poor.  The 
better  class  of  people  provided  for  their  children  by  private  schools, 
academies,  and  family  tutors.  It  was  an  error  in  public  policy  to  grant 
a  State  subsidy  for  county  education.  The  counties  should  have  been 
required  to  tax  themselves. 

Jefferson  saw  this  error,  and  contended  that  local  taxation  was  the 
proper  basis  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  that  State  aid 
should  be  reserved  for  higher  education.  But  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
vince the  men  of  his  time  of  the  soundness  of  his  views.  Not  even  a 
compromise  between  local  taxation  and  State  aid,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  a  wise  policy,  would  the  Virginians  accept 
for  their  counties.  Jefferson  argued  that  wealthy  planters  could  well 
afford  to  tax  themselves  for  local  education,  for  it  would  people  their 
*' neighborhood  with  honest,  useful,  and  enlightened  citizens,  under- 
standing tbeir  own  rights,  and  firm  in  perpetuating  them.''  He  said  that 
the  descendants  of  the  rich  would  usually  become  poor  in  the  third  gene- 
ration, and  would  then  find  a  chance  of  rising  again  through  popular 
education,  for  which  other  rich  men  would  pay.  The  debt  of  one  age 
would  be  repaid  by  succeeding  ages.  Jefferson  said  in  the  year  1818 : 
*'A  system  of  general  instruction  which  shall  reach  every  description 
of  our  citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so 
it  will  be  the  latest,  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit 
myself  to  take  an  interest."  It  was  reserved  for  later  times  (1870)  to 
begin  the  complete  realization  ^  of  Jefferson's  generous  and  democratic 
ideal  of  education  for  the  people. 

*  The  rapid  and  gratifying  progress  of  common  school  education  in  Virginia  since  the 
year  1870  is  shown  in  the  able  and  highly  instructive  reports  of  the  superintendents 
of  pnblic  instruction  in  that  State,  notably  those  by  Dr.  W.  H.  RufFner,  son  of  a  for- 
mer president  of  Washington  College,  Dr.  Henry  Ruft'ner,  who  wrote  a  remarkable  his- 
tory of  that  institution,  still  in  manuscript  and  in  the  keeping  of  the  secretary  and 
librarian  of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  recent  history  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  Virginia  is  given  in  the  reports  of  the  present  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Dr.  JohnL.  Buchanan,  to  whose  courtesy  as  well  as  to  that  of  Dr.  Ruffner  the 
writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  documents  and  information.  The  Educational  Journal 
of  Virginia  is  a  valuable  collection  of  papers  and  discussions,  showing  a  growing  in- 
terest in  school  work,  improved  methods,  and  educational  history.  The  reports  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund  are  also  a  mine  of  useful  materials  for  the  student  of  these 
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JEFFERSON  ON  TOWNSHIP  GOVERNMENT. 

JeflFerson  greatly  admired  the  town  governments  of  New  England,  be- 
cause of  their  compact,  vigorous  organization.  He  had  experienced  their 
energy  at  the  time  of  the  Embargo.  "  I  felt  the  foundations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shaken  under  my  feet  by  the  New  England  townships.  There 
was  not  an  individual  in  their  States  [New  England]  whose  body  was 
not  thrown  with  all  its  momentum  into  action;  and  although  the  whole 
of  the  other  States  were  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  measure,  yet  the 
organization  of  this  little  selfish  minority  enabled  it  to  overrule  the 
Union.  What  would  the  unwieldy  counties  of  the  Middle,  the  Soath, 
and  the  West  do?  Call  a  county  meeting,  and  the  drunken  loungers  at 
and  about  the  court  houses  would  have  collected,  the  distances  being 
too  great  for  the  good  people  and  the  industrious  generally  to  attend. 
The  character  of  those  who  really  met  would  have  been  the  measure  of 
the  weight  they  would  have  had  in  the  scale  of  public  opinion.  As 
Cato,  then,  concluded  every  speech  with  the  words,  ''Carthago  delenda 
est,^  so  do  I  every  opinion,  with  the  injunction,  'Divide  the  counties  into 
wards.'  Begin  them  only  for  a  single  purpose ;  they  will  soon  show  for 
what  others  they  are  the  best  instruments." 

TOWNSHIPS  IMPRACTICABLE   IN  RURAL  VIRGINIA. 

While  admiring  JeflFerson's  ideal  of  local  government,  one  may  seri- 
ously doubt  its  practicability  in  that  rural  and  widely  scattered  condi- 
tion of  Virginia  population.  The  actual  condition  of  society  must 
always  be  taken  into  account  when  measures  of  social,  educational,  or 
administrative  reform  are  under  consideration.  As  a  matter  of  fact^ 
hundreds,  towns,  and  boroughs  were  prominent  features,  on  paper,  in 
the  early  institutional  history  of  Virginia ;  but  the  local  government 
and  communal  life  which  naturally  evolve  with  such  local  institutions, 
when  suited  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  did  not  and  could  not 
evolve  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Society  dispersed  and  sought  to  repro- 
duce the  more  or  less  isolated  country  life  of  the  English  landed  gen- 
try. The  Virginians,  if  they  could  afford  it  or  cared  to  do  it,  educated 
their  children  after  the  immemorial  custom  of  GUI  England,  by  a  com- 
bination of  home  training  under  competent  tutors  or  local  clergymen, 
with  college  training  and  public  life.  William  and  Mary  College  was 
the  Oxford  of  Virginia.  County  government  played  in  Virginia  the 
same  role  in  the  political  education  of  the  people  as  it  has  always 
played  in  Old  Enjjland.    County  court  day  and  county  elections  were 

Bubjecis  at  the  South.  A  tj^ood  summary  uf  the  educational  advautages  of  Virginia, 
based  upon  Dr.  Ruffuer^s  reports,  was  given  in  1876  by  Maj.  Jedediah  Hotchkiss,  iu 
his  Virginia:  A  Geographical  and  Political  Summary,  which  is  for  our  time  what 
Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  were  for  his  contemporaries. 
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the  Southern  counterpart  of  Northern  town  meetings,  as  Southern  court 
greens  are  the  analogue  of  New  England  town  commons. 

Each  section  of  country  developed  its  own  interests  as  best  it  could, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  own  environment.  Communal  life  at 
the  North  had  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  bore  its  peculiar  fruits  in 
common  schools,  libraries,  lyceums,  etc.  JBural  life  at  the  South  was 
not  without  its  charms,  and  it  certainly  produced  its  share  of  able  men. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Edmund  Randolph,  John  Marshall, 
and  Henry  Clay  were  rural  types  of  good  citizenship.  The  roll  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College  affords  remarkable  evidence  of  what  Virginia  pro- 
duced without  town  government  or  common  schools.  With  them  she 
might  have  produced  something  different ;  but  the  facts  are  sufficiently 
gratifying.  Virginia  remained  what  nature  and  history  made  her.  Jef- 
ferson could  not  establish  towns  and  village  schools  in  a  sparsely-settled 
country,  where  population  had  no  tendency  to  aggregate,  but  rather  to 
scatter.^  By  the  constitution  of  1850  Virginia  instituted  districts 
within  her  counties  for  electoral  and  other  convenient  purposes ;  but 
there  was  still  no  proper  economic  basis  for  towns  or  for  district  schools. 
The  Civil  War  did  not  improve  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  immedi- 
ately afterward,  the  reconstruction  party  sought  a  panacea  for  all  evils 
by  introducing  the  township  system  of  New  England,  which  was  never 
really  suited  to  the  local  needs  of  Virginia,  and  was  less  so  than  ever 
after  the  State  had  been  a  battle  ground  of  the  Republic  for  four 
years.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  institution  of  town  government  in 
a  State  where  there  was  no  adequate  communal  basis  for  the  system 
was  the  height  of  folly  and  failed  miserably.  There  was  no  raison 
Wetre  for  town  government.  A  Northern  man  has  only  to  travel  in 
almost  any  direction  across  Virginia  to  realize  how  absurd  it  was  to 
decree  town  government  throughout  regions  where  there  were  then 
no  towns.  The  scattered  population  understood  and  naturally  preferred 
their  own  county  system,  which  suited  their  actual  rural  condition. 

»*THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH." 

There  are,  however,  to-day  along  the  line  of  Virginia  railways,  be- 
sides certain  old  boroughs,  here  and  there  indications  of  the  gradual 
germination  of  a  natural  and  healthful  local  life.  With  the  increase  of 
railroad  stations,  mills,  and  of  settlements  at  cross- roads;  with  school- 
houses,  churches,  courthouses,  and  stores;  with  the  breakup  of  great 
plantations  and  the  multiplication  of  small  farms,  there  will  come  a 
gradual  increase  of  population  and  more  and  more  of  these  local  aggre- 
gations of  society,  which  by  and  by  will  demand  local  government  in 
smaller  units  than  the  county  or  the  district.    The  more  flourishing  and 

1  On  the  disadvantages  of  town  government  for  Virginia,  see  Curreupondence  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Cabelly  pp.  18-19,  notey  and  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  U,  352-355. 
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progresHive  localities  will  become  incorporated  as  towns  or  villages, 
aud  tax  themselvefii  for  schools  and  public  improvements.  In  all  prob- 
ability a  compromise  between  county  and  town  government  will  prove 
itself  best  adapted  to  the  local  wants  of  the  South,  as  already  has 
proved  the  case  in  the  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Indeed,  the  model 
system  of  local  government  is  this  very  compromise  system,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  blending  of  town  and  county  types,  notably  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 
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CHAPTER  III 

WILLIAM  AUD  MABY  COLLEGE— EUROPEAN  INFLUENCES. 


SCHOLASTIC   CUEEICTTLUM. 

ft 

Interesting  evidence  upon  Jeflferson's  original  idea  of  promoting  higher 
education  in  Virginia  is  to  be  found  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  constitu- 
tion of  William  and  Mary  College,  proposed  by  the  committee  appointed 
in  1776  for  the  revision  of  the  laws.  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  his  hand  is  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  college,  Jefferson  describes  the  fac- 
ulty as  consisting  of  **one  school  of  sacred  theology,  with  two  professor- 
ships therein,  to  wit^  one  for  teaching  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  expound- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  other  for  explaining  the  common- 
places of  divinity  and  the  controversies  with  heretics ;  one  other  school 
for  philosophy,  with  two  professorships  therein,  to  witj  one  for  the  study 
of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  ethics,  and  the  other  of  physics,  metaphysics, 
and  mathematics;  one  other  school  for  teaching  the  Latin. and  Greek 
tongues ;  aud  one  other  for  teaching  Indian  boys  reading,  writing,  vul- 
gar arithmetic,  the  catechism,  and  the  priuciplesof  the  Christian  relig- 
ion."* This  is  the  clearest  and  fullest  statement  which  the  writer  has 
thus  far  discovered  of  the  actual  curriculum  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege under  the  colonial  regime.  This  fresh  information  will  supplement 
what  the  writer  has  elsewhere^  said  respecting  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued at  Williamsburg  in  early  days.  In  general,  as  was  surmised,  the 
course  resembles  that  given  at  Harvard  College  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

JEFFERSON'S  PROPOSED  CHANGES. 

Jefferson's  propositions  for  the  modification  of  this  ancient  scholastic 
curriculum  represent  the  first  current  of  modern  ideas,  which  began  in 
1779,  at  Williamsburg,  to  flow  into  American  academic  life.  In  place  of 
the  president  and  six  professors,  Jefferson  proposed  tliat  there  should  be 
eight  professors,  one  of  whom  should  be  appointed  president,  with  an  ad- 
ditional salary  of  £100  a  year.     The  eight  professorships  were  to  be  as 

1  Sundry  DocumentH  on  the  Subject  of  »  System  of  Public  Education  for  the  State  of 

Virginia,  pp.  55,  56.     Richmond,  1817. 

^William  and  Mary  CoUege;  Circular  of  Information,  1887,  No.  1,  p.  20. 
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follows :  (I)  Moral  philosophy,  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and 
the  fine  arts ;  (2)  law  and  police,  including  economics,  politics,  and  com- 
merce; (3)  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  (4)  mathematics;  (5)  anat- 
omy and  medicine;  (6)  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history;  (7)  an- 
cient languages,  includingOriental  (Hebrew, Chaldee,  Syriac)  and  North- 
ern tongues  (Moeso-Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Icelandic);  (8)  modern 
languages.^  Very  characteristic  of  Jefferson  is  the  passage  in  the  above 
bill  respecting  the  Indians,  a  passage  which  is  further  explained  in  the 
Notes  on  Virginia  (Query  XV).  Instead  of  the  Indian  school  called 
"The  Brasserton,"  Jefferson  proposed  that  the  faculty  should  appoint 
a  missionary,  who  should  visit  the  Indian  tribes  and  "investigate  their 
laws,  customs,  religious,  traditions,  and  more  particularly  their  lan- 
guages, constructing  grammars  thereof,  as  well  as  may  be,  and  copions 
vocabularies."  When  the  missionary  had  accomplished  these  pious  ob. 
jects  in  one  tribe,  "he  might  pass  on  to  another,"  The  materials  which 
he  collected  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  college  library  at  Williamsburg. 
One  can  almost  fancy  that  Jefferson  had  in  mind  an  ethnological  burean, 
foreshadowing  that  developed  in  Washington  in  these  latter  days  by 
Major  Powell. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  MODERN   STUDIES. 

Although  this  bill  was  not  passed  by  the  Legislature,  nevertheless  its 
provisions  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  actually  realized  by  Jefferson 
in  1779  through  the  board  of  visitors.  He  says  in  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia (Query  XV)  that  the  visitors  excluded  the  two  schools  of  divin- 
ity (which  included  the  study  of  Hebrew);  and  also  the  school  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  chiefly  because  it  was  a  mere  preparatory  school,  which 
"filled  the  college  with  children."  Jefferson  was  warmly  devoted  to  the 
classics,  and,  in  his  original  bill,  provided  both  for  them  and  for  Oriental 
languages;  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  increase  at  once  the  chartered 
number  of  professorships,  and  Jefferson  was  accordingly'  compelled  to 
change  the  subjects  of  instruction  to  matters  of  more  immediate  impor- 
tance to  Virginia  and  the  political  training  of  her  sons  and  citizens. 
Accordingly  the  following  professorships  were  provided  for:  (1)  Law 
and  police  (the  science  of  administration);  (2)  anatomy  and  medicine; 
(3)  physics  and  mathematics ;  (4)  moral  philosophy,  with  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  and  the  fine  arts;  (5)  modern  languages;  (G)  the 
Indian  school.  Jefferson  did  not  despair  of  increasing  ultimately  the 
original  number  of  professorships  by  legislative  enactment  and  of  add- 
ing other  branches  of  science.  Here  is  one  of  his  most  striking  sugges- 
tions :  "  To  the  pi#fessorships  usually  established  in  the  universities  of 
Europe  it  would  seem  proper  to  add  one  for  the  ancient  languages  and 
literatures  of  the  north,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  our  own 
language,  laws,  customs,  and  history."  The  modern  idea  of  Germanic 
institutional  and  linguistic  studies  is  here  clearly  foreshadowed.  In- 
deed,  Jefferson  was  the  very  first  advocate  of  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 

^  Sundry  Documents,  p.  60. 
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in  this  country.  The  subject  was  early  introduced  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  Jefferson  published  a  book  upon  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1851. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD  ON  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE.' 

In  the  travels  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  through  the 
United  States  in  the  years  171>5-97  there  may  be  found  an  interesting 
account  of  Williamsburg  and  its  famous  old  college,  which  had  then 
fallen  into  decay,  altbough  it  was  afterwards  in  a  measure  restored. 
He  says  the  income,  which  before  the  Revolution  was  from  $17,000  to 
$18,000  per  annum,  was  then  reduced  to  $3,500.  The  colonial  duties  on 
tobacco  had  fallen  to  nothing,  and  the  principal  resources  of  the  college 
were  the  rent  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  let  out  on  long  leases,  and  "all 
in  a  state  of  cultivation."  A  small  duty  on  land  surveys,  which  were 
regulated  by  the  college,  eked  out  its  slender  income,  which  "  the  Legis- 
lature does  not  seem  inclined  to  augment." 

Rochefoucauld  describes  the  course  of  study  as  consisting  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  and  moral  philosophy,  natural  and  civil  law,  with  the 
modern  languages.  He  is  surprised  to  find  the  students  not  living  in 
dormitories,  **  those  vast  buildings  destined  for  their  reception."  He 
says  the  students  "  are  dispersed  through  the  difierent  boarding-houses 
in  the  town,  at  a  distance  from  all  inspection."  The  duke  is  still  more 
surprised  to  find  Bishop  Madison,  the  president,  and  the  professors  de- 
fending this  system,  and  asserting  that "  it  has  been  proved  by  experience 
that  good  order,  peace,  and  even  the  success  of  their  studies  are  more 
effectually  promoted  by  this  separation  of  the  students  than  by  their 
being  united  together  within  the  same  walls."  The  duke  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  faculty,  in  pursuing  this  policy,  pay  greater  regard  to 
their  own  ease  than  to  the  welfare  of  the  young  men  intrusted  to  their 
charge. 

The  French  traveller  notes  that  the  students  pay  a  fee  of  $14  to  each 
professor  whose  course  of  lessons  they  follow.  Board  and  lodging  then 
cost  from  $100  to  $120.  The  entire  expense  of  a  year  at  William  and 
Mary  College  would  amount  to  about  $170.  Besides  his  fees  from 
students,  each  professor  received  an  annual  salary  of  $400.  The  presi- 
dent, who  was  also  i)rofessor  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  received 
$200  in  addition.  The  internal  administration  of  the  college  is  described 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  professors,  under  the  general  supervision  of  a 
board  of  eighteen  visitors  chosen  throughout  the  State.  The  condition 
of  the  college  building  seemed  to  the  duke  *' very  indifferent."  The 
institution  was  too  poor  to  indulge  in  repairs,  unless  aided  by  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  Legislature.  "  It  possesses  a  library  tolerably  well 
furnished  with  classical  books ;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  old  books^ 
except  two  hundred  volumes  of  the  finest  and  best  French  productions- 

^  Travels  of  the  Due  cie  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  through  the  United  States  la 
1795-07.     Second  edition,  III,  47-56.     London,  180(). 
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sent  as  a  preseut  by  Loais  XYI  at  the  termination  of  the  American 
war,  bat  which  a  merchant  at  Richmond,  who  was  commissioned  to 
forward  them  to  the  college,  suffered  to  lie  forgotten  in  his  cellars  amid 
hogsheads  of  sugar  and  casks  of  oil  until,  when  at  length  he  did  for- 
ward them,  they  were  totally  spoiled.  The  funds  of  the  college  do  not 
allow  any  addition  to  their  library,  which  moreover  is  very  ill  kept  in 
point  of  order  and  cleanliness." 

These  interesting  and  critical  observations  by  an  intelligent  French- 
man upon  the  condition  of  William  and  Mary  College  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  indicate  very  clearly  that  something  better  was 
needed  in  the  way  of  higher  education  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  Indeed, 
a  project  was  already  under  discussion  with  a  view  to  that  desirable  end, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  striking  extract  from  the  duke's 
travels:  ^'The  Legislature  of  Virginia  is  said  to  entertain  the  design 
of  founding  a  new  college  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  State,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  that  of  Williamsburg  is  to  be  taken  as  the  groand- 
work  of  the  intended  establishment,  or  suffered  to  continue  on  its 
preseut  footing  and  left  to  its  own  scanty  resources,  while  the  new 
college  should  be  liberally  endowed." 

This  information  was  perhaps  received  from  Williamsburg  profess- 
ors who  were  familiar  with  Jefferson's  early-cherished  plan  of  trans- 
forming William  and  Mary  College  into  a  university.  The  reference  to 
a  ''new  college  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  State"  is  most  striking, 
for  it  indicates  that  Jefferson's  novel  project  was  already  in  the  air. 
How  that  new  idea  evolved  we  shall  discover  in  the  next  two  chapters. 
The  duke  says  that  Bishop  Madison,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  professor  of 
mathematics,  ''  did  me  the  honours  of  the  town  with  that  obliging 
politeness  which  I  have  been  habitually  accustomed  to  experience  in 
America.  In  the  two  days  which  I  spent  at  Williamsburg  they  intro- 
<luced  me  to  the  chief  part  of  the  society  of  the  place,  which  appears 
very  much  united,  and  to  consist  of  well-informed  men.  Bishop  Madison 
is  himself  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge*  in  natural  philosophy, 
chymistry,  and  even  polite  literature.  His  library,  much  less  numerous 
than  that  of  the  college,  consists  of  a  more  choice  selection  of  books, 
especially  of  those  relating  to  the  sciences.  He  annually  augments  his 
collection  by  the  addition  of  the  most  esteemed  scientific  and  new  pub- 
lications. To  him  the  public  are  indebted  for  meteorological  observa- 
tions very  accurately  made  in  different  parts  of  Virginia,  and  to  which 
he  has  devoted  much  time."  With  this  pleasant  picture  of  a  Virginia 
college  president  of  the  last  century,  who,  like  President  E  well,  appeared 
serene  and  hopeful  in  a  trying  situation,  let  us  pass  to  a  new  chapter 
in  the  educational  history  of  Virginia. 

JEFFERSON'S  INTEREST  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson's  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  higher  education  was 
quickened  by  acquaintance  with  Quesnay's  project,  by  residence  abroad 
from  1784  to  1789,  and  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  leading  European 
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universities.  In  1785,  one  year  before  the  founding  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy at  Eichmond,  Jefferson  was  still  loyal  to  his  ahna  mater ^  and  wrote 
to  a  young  Virginian  that  he  could  do  quite  as  well  in  most  studies  at 
William  and  Mary  College  as  at  foreign  institutions.  At  that  time  Jef- 
ferson was  inclined  to  favor  the  Italian  universities,  and  thought  Rome 
the  best  of  all  educational  centres,  because  of  its  historic  associations 
and  its  rare  opportunities  for  art  study,  in  which  Jeflferson  delighted. 
In  1791  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  place  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  that  could  be  compared  with  Geneva.  Edinburgh 
and  Geneva  were,  in  his  opinion,  "  the  two  eyes  of  Europe.''  Jefferson's 
educational  ideals  were  now  thoroughly  European.  Qaesnay's  project 
of  introducing  French  academic  culture  into  Virginia  had  its  counter- 
part in  Jefferson's  scheme  to  transplant  the  College  of  Geneva  to  Amer- 
ican shores. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  GENEVA. 

In  1794  the  French  faculty  of  that  latter  institution  became  dissatis- 
fied with  their  political  environment,  and  wrote  to  their  old  friend  Jef 
ferson,  whom  some  of  the  Swiss  professors  had  met  in  Paris,  saying  that 
they  were  willing  to  come  out  to  Virginia  in  a  body  if  suitable  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  continuance  of  their  academic  work.  Jef- 
ferson seized  upon  the  idea  at  once.  It  was  the  historical  origin^  of  his 
project  for  a  cosmopolitan  university,  to  be  equipped  with  the  best  sci- 
entific talent  that  Europe  could  aftbrd.  The  idea  of  importing  a  learned 
Irishman  or  a  sober  and  attentive  Scotchman  to  be  the  principal  of  Al- 
bemarle Academy  in  1783  was  perhaps  a  germ  of  this  larger  thought, 
which  had  been  developed  by  European  associations  with  Quesnay  and 
Swiss  scholars  in  Paris.  Jefferson  dreamed  no  longer  of  developing 
an  ecclesiastical  institution  like  old  William  and  Mary  College  into  a 
State  university.  He  proposed  now  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  make 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  the  Genevan  college  in  Virginia. 

The  practically-minded  Virginians  thought  the  scheme  too  expensive 
and  too  grand.  Jefferson  then  appealed  to  George  Washington  for  sup- 
port and  encouragement.  At  that  time  Washington  was  in  possession 
of  certain  stock  in  the  Potomac  and  James  River  Companies,  shares  in 
which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Virginia  Legislature.  Washington  had 
accepted  these  shares  upon  the  condition  of  his  using  them  for  a  public 
educational  purpose.  Jeft'erson  now  urged  Washington,  in  a  long  and 
enthusiastic  letter,  to  employ' the  stock  given  him  by  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endowing  university  education  in  his  native  State  in  the  form 
proposed  by  the  Swiss  College  of  Geneva.  Washington  demurred;  he 
doubted  the  expediency  of  importing  a  body  of  foreign  professors  not 
familiar  with  the  English  language  and  at  variance  politically  with  the 

'This  subject  of  the  iDtluence  of  tho  Genevan  project  upon  Jefferson's  university  idea 
and  upon  Washington's  idea  of  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington  has 
been  treated  more  in  detail  in  the  writer's  sketch  of  William  and  Mary  College,  pp. 
40-47. 
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popular  party  in  their  own  land.  If  foreign  professors  were  to  be  im- 
portedy  Washington  thought  they  should  not  be  all  from  one  nation. 
He  said  that  celebrated  Scotchmen  might  also  be  obtained.  By  this 
wise  counsel  Jefferson  was  induced  to  restrain  his  enthusiasm,  and  when 
next  we  hear  of  his  importing  foreign  professors,  he  ha4,  for  practical 
and  conservative  reasons,  passed  over  to  the  English  training  ground  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  search  of  candidates. 

In  his  letter  to  D'lvernois,  in  discouragement  of  the  Swiss  proposi- 
tion, Jefferson  unconsciously  reveals  the  personal  motive  which  after- 
ward made  him  so  strenuous  upon  the  location  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  his  own  immediate  vicinity:  ^^I  should  have  seen  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  establishment  of  such  a  mass  of  science  in  my  country, 
and  should  probably  have  been  tempted  to  approach  myself  to  it,  by 
procuring  a  residence  in  its  neighborhood,  at  those  seasons  of  the  year 
at  least  when  the  operations  of  agriculture  are  less  active  and  inter- 
esting."^ This  thought  of  intimate  association  with  scientific  men,  a 
thought  born  of  old  associations  in  Williamsburg  and  Paris,  was  never 
afterward  abandoned  by  Jefferson.  He  clung  to  the  idea  of  introducing 
into  Virginia  a  few  representative  scholars  from  the  Old  World.  This 
idea  grew  stronger  after  his  retirement  from  active  politics,  and  after 
his  settlement  at  Mouticello  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  peaceful  old  age. 
Then  the  thought  of  himself  approaching  a  distant  academic  commu- 
nity naturally  gave  place  to  the  easier  and  pleasanter  project  of  making 
science  come  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mouticello.  That  happy  realiza- 
tion of  Jefferson's  dream  was,  however,  yet  a  long  way  off.  Let  us  con- 
sider some  further  indications  of  the  dawning  idea  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  as  seen  in  his  correspondence. 

DE.  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY. 

In  1794  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  emigrated  to  America.  He  was  that 
remarkable  English  scholar  whose  natural  bent  towards  the  physical 
sciences  Benjamin  Franklin  early  encouraged.  He  is  perhaps  best 
known  to  the  scientific  world  by  reason  of  his  work  on  the  History  of 
Electricity,  published  in  17G7,  and  his  contributions  to  the  science  of 
chemistry.  He  discovered  what  was  afterwards  called  oxygen,  and  he 
made  the  beginnings  of  gas  analysis.  Perhaps  the  great  mass  of  Amer- 
icans would  recognize  Priestley's  merits  with  alacrity  if  they  knew  that 
he  invented  soda-water,  and  was  a  good  friend  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies. Tbe  man  was  a  scientific  genius,  but  he  was  born  and  bred  a  dis- 
senter. Unfortunately,  besides  teaching  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, grammar,  oratory,  law,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  philos- 
ophy, he  undertook  to  preach  dissenting  doctrines.  His  views  were  too 
liberal  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Priestley  was  a  Socinian,  or  Uni- 
tarian. !No  phase  of  dissent  was  more  abominated  in  England  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  than  Unitarianism.    It  was  rivalled  only  in 

^Letter  dated  at  Monticello,  February  6,  1795. 
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popular  hatred  by  the  French  Revolution,  with  which  Priestley  sympa- 
thized. 

In  1791  Priestley  was  preaching  in  Birmingham,  where  he  had  a  con- 
gregation of  dissenters,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  James  Watt  and  Dr. 
Darwin,  grandfather  of  Charles  Darwin.  The  celebration  of  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  gave  rise  in  Birmingham  to  a 
riot,  which,  curiously  enough,  spent  its  fury  upon  the  houses  and  chap- 
els of  dissenters  of  various  denominations.  The  walls  of  buildings  in 
Birmingham  were  placarded  with  phrases  like  these:  ''Damn  Priestley." 
*'  No  Presbyterianism.'^     "  Damn  the  Presbyterians." 

Although  Priestley  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  political 
ceWbration,  the  boys  in  the  street,  sons  of  worthy  parents,  shouted  out, 
when  they  saw  the  inoffensive  pastor  and  scholar :  '*  Damn  Priestley ; 
damn  him,  damn  him,  forever,  forever!"  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  these  things  should  have  actually 
occurred  in  the  streets  of  Birmingham.  The  facts  are  perfectly  well  au- 
thenticated. Indeed,  far  worse  things  are  true.  Priestley's  chapel  and 
house  were  burned,  and  he  and  his  family  barely  escaped  from  that  Eng- 
lish town  with  their  lives.  His  books,  papers,  scientific  apparatus,  and 
all  that  he  possessed  were  destroyed  by  a  loyal  and  pious  mob.  Priest- 
ley bore  this  persecution  meekly,  and  took  refuge  in  the  great  city  of  Lon- 
don. There,  however,  even  his  scientific  friends  began  to  treat  him  with 
coldness,  so  that  in  1794,  as  already  stated, he  emigrated'*  to  this  country, 
where  he  found  shelter  and  scientific  occupation  in  Northumberland, 
Pa.  *    His  son-in-law.  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  whom  Jefferson  regarded  a« 

*  Some  idea  of  the  bitterDess  of  English  feeling  agaiust  Priestley  may  be  derived 
from  William  Cobbett's  Observations  on  the  Emigration  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  and 
on  the  Several  Addresses  Delivered  to  him  on  his  Arrival  at  New  York.  (See  Porcu- 
pine's Works,  Vol.  I.)    Cobbett  calls  Priestley  the  *^  fire-brand  philosopher." 

*  Priestley  is  to-day  highly  honored  in  his  own  land.  A  statue  was  lately  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  Professor  Huxley  delivered  the  commemorative  address,  from  which 
the  above  facts  have  been  gathered.  See  Humboldt  Library,  No.  G6:  Technical  Educa- 
tion and  other  Essays ;  Essay  on  "Joseph  Priestley."  See  also  Priestley's  Autobiogra- 
phy, and  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Priestley,  by  J.  T.  Rntt.  Priestley  was 
born  in  1733,  near  Leeds,  and  died,  "  clear-headed  and  busy  to  the  last,"  at  Northumber- 
land, Pa.,  February  6,  1804.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britaimica,  in  its  interesting  article 
on  Priestley,  says,  '*  he  was  probably  one  of  the  very  first  teachers  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  physical  science  to  early  culture."  Benjamin  Franklin  anticipated 
Priestley  in  scientific  studies.  These  two  men,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  were  kindred  spirits.  To  historical  students  Priestley  is  known  by  his  Chart 
of  History,  which  gained  him  an  LL.  D.  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  his  History  of  the  Cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  and  his  General  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Western  Empire.  He  wrote  on  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects, — history,  politics, 
Bociology,  logic,  philosophy,  theology,  biblical  interpretation,  and  all  the  sciences  of 
his  time. 

Dr.  Priestley's  religious  writings  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Jef- 
ferson. They  were  the  basis  of  his  own  views,  which  ho  frequently  described  as 
**  Unitarian."  In  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  dated  August  22,  1813,  Jefferson  said  :  *'  I 
have  read  his  [Priestley's]  Corruptions  of  Christianity  and  Early  Opinions  of  Jesus 
over  and  over  again;  and  I  rest  on  them,  and  on  Middleton's  writings,  especially  his 
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**  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  America,"  also  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  light  of  the  above  facts,  we  can  understand  what  Jefferson  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  these  two  men  as  refugees  "  from  the  fires  and  mobs 
of  Birmingham." 

JEFFERSON  AND  PRIESTLEY. 

To  Dr,  Priestley  Jefferson  wrote  from  Philadelphia,  January  18, 1800 : 
"We  have  in  that  State  [Virginia]  a  college  (William  and  Mary)  just 
well  enough  endowed  to  draw  out  the  miserable  existence  to  which  a 
miserable  constitution  ^  has  doomed  it.  It  is  moreover  eccentric  in  its 
position,  exposed  to  all  bilious  diseases,  as  all  the  lower  country  is,  and 
therefore  abandoned  by  the  public  care,  as  that  part  of  the  country 
itself  is  in  a  considerable  degree  by  its  inhabitants.  We  wish  to  es- 
tablish in  the  upper  country,  and  more  centrally  for  the  State,  an 
university  on  a  plan  so  broad  and  liberal  and  modern^  as  to  be  worth 
patronizing  with  the  public  support,  and  be  a  temptation  to  the  youth 
of  other  States  to  come  and  drink  of  the  cup  of  knowledge  and  frater- 
nize with  us.  The  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  good  plan;  that  is,  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  sciences,  and  a  practicable  grouping  of  some  of 
them  together,  and  ramifying  of  others,  so  as  to  adopt  the  professor- 
ships to  our  uses  and  our  means.  In  an  institution  meant  chiefly  for 
use,  some  branches  of  science,  formerly  esteemed,  may  be  now  omitted  J 
so  may  others  now  valued  in  Europe,  but  useless  to  us  for  ages  to  come. 
As  an  examx)le  of  the  former,  the  Oriental  learning,  and  of  the  latter, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  institution  proposed  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War's  report  of  the  5th  instant.  Now  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
this  subject  is  so  familiar  as  yourself.  ♦  ♦  ♦  To  you,  therefore,  we 
address  our  solicitations,  and  to  lessen  to  you  as  much  as  possible  the 
ambiguities  of  our  object,  I  will  venture  even  to  sketch  the  sciences 
which  seem  useful  and  practicable  for  us,  as  they  occur  to  me  while  hold- 
ing my  pen:  Botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  anatomy,  surgery",  medicine, 
natural  philosophy,  agriculture,  mathematics,  astronomy,  geography, 
l)olitics,  commerce,  history,  ethics,  law,  arts,  fine  arts.  This  list  is  im- 
perfect^ because  I  make  it  hastily,  and  because  I  am  unequal  to  the 
subject.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  should  propose  that  the  professors  follow  no 
other  calling,  so  that  their  whole  time  may  be  given  to  their  academical 

letters  from  Rome  and  to  Waterland,  as  the  basis  of  my  own  faith/'  There  would  bo 
much  less  obscurity  and  misunderstanding  about  Jefferson's  religious  views  if  people 
would  take  him  at  his  word  and  in  the  light  of  his  relations  to  Priestley  and  Cooper. 
All  three  were  Unitarians. 

*The  strongest  reason  for  abandoning  William  and  Mary  College  is  given  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Priestley,  January  27, 1800 :  **  As  I  had  proposed  that  William  and  Mary,  under 
an  improved  form,  should  be  the  University,  and  that  was  at  that  time  pretty  highly 
Episcopal,  the  Dissenters  after  a  while  began  to  apprehend  some  secret  design  of  a 
preference  to  that  sect.'' 

-  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  Jefferson  apologizes  for  the  omission  of  lan- 
guages in  his  university  scheme,  and  takes  occasion  to  pay  a  warm  tribute  to  classical 
culture,  including  Greek. 
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fiinctions;  and  we  should  propose  to  draw  from  Europe  the  first  charac- 
ters in  science^  hy  considerable  temptations^  which  would  not  need  to  be  re- 
peated after  the  first  set  should  have  prepared  fit  successors  and  given 
reputation  to  the  institution.  From  some  splendid  characters  I  have  re- 
ceived offers  most  perfectly  reasonable  and  practicable.  ♦  •  •  Will  not 
the  arrival  of  Dupont  tempt  you  to  make  a  visit  to  this  quarter  f  " 

These  extracts  indicate  the  shape  which  the  idea  of  a  university 
was  already  taking  in  Jefferson's  mind  as  early  as  1800,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  Old  World  associations  had  already  exerted  upon  him, 
In  another  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  dated  Philadelphia,  January  27. 
1800,  Jefferson  said:  "I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dupont,  since  his 
arrival  at  New  York,  dated  the  20th,  in  which  he  says  he  will  be  in 
Philadelphia  within  about  a  fortnight  from  that  time,  but  only  on  a 
visit.  How  much  would  it  delight  me  if  a  visit  from  you  at  the  same 
time  were  to  show  us  two  such  illustrious  foreigners  embracing  each 
other  in  my  country,  as  the  asylum  for  whatever  is  great  and  good  I" 

DUPONT  DE  NEMOUKS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Jefferson's  correspondents  was  the  dis- 
tinguished French  economist  and  philosopher,  Dupont  de  ^Nemours.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Turgot,  and  belonged  to  that  group  of  French  econo- 
mists who  labored  to  avert  the  French  Revolution  by  economic  meas- 
ures. His  writings  upon  social  and  philosophical  subjects  were  influ- 
ential in  their  day,  and  are  mentioned  in  some  detail  in  the  sketch  of  his 
life  printed  in  the  Biographic  Oen6rale.  Dupont  de  Nemours  was  a 
member  of  the  Assemble  des  Notables,  and  was  one  oi  the  best  typ«i 
of  educated  public  men  under  the  old  regime.  It  was  his  earnest  and  un- 
wearied endeavor  to  benefit  society  by  advocating  sound  political  econ- 
omy and  popular  education.  He  made  Jefferson's  acquaintance  in  Paris 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  came  to  this  country  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  January, 
1800,  and  soon  after  visited  Jefferson  in  Philadelphia,  as  is  indicated 
in  Jefferson's  letter  to  Priestley  above  quoted.  On  the  occasion  of 
this  visit  it  is  probable  that  Jefferson  talked  over  with  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours the  general  project  of  encouraging  higher  education  in  America. 
By  this  time  Washington's  scheme  for  a  national  university,  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Federal  city  of  Washington,  was  generally  known.  He 
had  announced  it  to  Congress  and  had  provided  for  it  by  his  last  will 
and  testament.  Men's  thoughts  of  higher  education  were  beginning  to 
take  national  scope. 

Dupont  de  Nemours  undertook  to  write  a  treatise  on  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  This  work  {Sur  V Education  Rationale  dans  les 
^tat4i  Unis)  was  written  in  French,  and  was  completed  June  15, 1800,  at 
*^  Good  Stay,  pres  New  York."  The  work  was  published  at  Paris,  and 
the  author  took  occasion  to  say  that  it  was  written  in  the  year  1800  *»i 
la  demande  de  M.  Jefferson,  alors  vice  president,  et  depuis  president  des 
17036— No.  2 4 
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fitatsUnis  d'Am^riqne;  il  a  ea  le  suffrage  de  ce  grand  Magistrat  et  de 
son  respectable  successear."  The  work  went  throagh  at  least  two 
French  editions.  A  copy  of  the  second  edition,  which  the  present  wri- 
ter has  read  with  great  care,  bears  the  imprint,  *'  Paris,  1812,"  and  con- 
tains 159  small  octavo  pages.  By  a  curious  chance  this  copy  was  sent  to 
the  author  of  this  report  by  a  representative  of  the  well-known  Dapont 
family,  long  resident  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  with  a  request  for  informa- 
tion whether  this  treatise,  written  by  their  ancestor,  had  any  inflaence 
upon  the  plans  of  Thomas  Jefferson  for  university  education  in  Virginia. 
The  one  who  sent  the  treatise  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
writer,  at  that  very  time,  was  investigating  the  origin  of  the  University 
ot  Virginia ;  hence  the  acquisition  seemed  remarkably  good  lack. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  TREATISE. 

Dupont  de  !N'emours^  treatise  on  National  Education  in  the  United 
States  relates  in  general,  as  the  title  implies,  to  a  general  system  of 
I>opnlar  education  for  the  whole  country,  rather  than  to  the  organiza* 
tion  oi  a  university  in  Virginia.  The  author  said,  indeed,  that  it  was 
especially  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  university  that  he  had  been 
desired  to  prepare  his  monograph.  The  university  idea  of  Dupont  de 
Kemours  included  not  only  the  higher,  but  also  secondary  and  primary 
education.  In  fact,  his  plan  embraced  the  whole  educational  field,  and 
was  described  as  the  University  of  North  America.  The  author  says 
that  he  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  broken  away  from 
the  historic  constitution  of  universities,  with  their  traditional  faculties 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  In  his  judgment,  however, 
America  and  even  European  countries  require  a  national  system  of  etl- 
ucation,  beginning  with  common  schools  and  culminating  in  special, 
professional,  and  technical  institutions.  He  proposed  that  the  city  of 
Wiishington  should  be  made  the  educational,  as  well  as  the  political, 
capital  ot  the  United  States.  There,  he  sfiid,  should  be  planted  four 
grandes  icoles:  (1)  a  school  of  medicine;  (2)  a  school  of  mines j  (3)  a 
school  of  social  science  and  legislation;  and  (4)  a  school  of  the  higher 
mathematics.  To  be  a  student  of  the  national  university  in  the  full 
sense  ol  that  term,  one  must  have  passed  through  all  the  ascending 
grades  of  education,  from  the  lowest  ])rimary  to  the  highest  special 
school  or  professional  schools  ("Un  jeune  homme  qui  aura  suivi  I'^cole 
primaire,  le  college  et  les  grandes  6coles,  sera  un  (316ve  de  notre  uni* 
vcrsite"). 

There  was  to  be  no  necessary  connection  between  the  various  grandes 
ecoles  in  Washington,  save  perhaps  in  the  fact  of  a  common  establish- 
ment in  one  grand  building  devoted  to  a  national  library,  a  national 
museum,  with  otlces  for  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  rooms  for  a 
philosophical  society,  and  a  botanical  garden  attached.  The  brilliant 
imagination  of  the  French  philosopher  pictured  this  palace  of  education 
as  one  of  the  chief  adornments  of  the  Federal  city.    He  would  have 
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recommended  for  Washington  a  national  university  in  splendor  sec- 
ond oikly  to  the  Capitol  itself.  He  woald  have  had  the  American  peo- 
ple, instead  of  building  royal  palaces,  like  the  Louvre,  or  the  Tuileries, 
or  the  palace  at  Versailles,  build  a  People's  Palace  for  their  own  higher 
education  in  art,  science,  and  self-government. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scheme  for  national  education  proposed  by 
Dupont  de  Nemours  was  altogether  too  grand  for  realization  in  a  fed- 
eral republic,  where  the  higher  education  was  but  feebly  developed, 
even  within  the  individual  States.  And  yet,  although  conceived  upon 
far  too  magnificent  a  scale,  this  broad  scheme,  based  upon  common 
schools  and  developing  into  a  university  system,  has  some  general  re- 
semblance to  that  conceived  by  Jeifferson  for  the  State  of  Virginia  as 
early  as  1779.  It  is  possible,  and  not  altogether  improbable,  that 
Dupont  de  ]S"emours'  treatise  gave  both  sanction  and  emphasis  to  Jef- 
ferson's project  for  a  State  university,  composed  of  distinct  schools  for 
the  most  advanced  instruction.  The  idea  was  not  peculiar  to  Dupont 
de  Nemours*  It  was  originated  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  which  formed 
the  oldest  university  in  Europe,  centuries  before  the  time  of  Jefferson 
and  his  advisers.  The  influence  exerted  by  Dupont  de  Nemours  must 
be  regarde^^  one  that  strengthened  and  couflrmed  ideas  already  in 
Jefferson's  minQ.  The  thought  of  State  education  was  in  the  air. 
Alexander  Hamilton  grasped  it  in  his  scheme  for  the  University  of  the  , 
State  of  New  York,  regulating  to  this  day  educational  interests  high 
and  low.  Early  in  the  present  century  the  statesmen  of  Prussia  grasped 
the  same  idea,  and  reformed  a  down-trodden,  humiliated  people  hj^  a 
system  of  public  education  which  began  with  the  lowest  and  led  to  the 
highest. 

PEOFESSOB  MINOR  ON  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS. 

Professor  John  B.  Minor,  in  a  graphic  and  instructive  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  generously  inclined  to  credit 
Dupont  de  Nemours  with  considerable  influence  upon  Jefferson's  plan 
for  university  organization.  Professor  Minor  says:  "The  scheme 
adopted  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  German  universities, 
but  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Jefferson  derived  it  not  from  that  source, 
but  immediately  from  Mons.  DupontdeNemours,  a  Frenchman  of  prom- 
inence,  with  whom  he  occasionally  corresponded,  and  who  during  a  so- 
journ in  the  United  States  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Monticello.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  manuscript  translation  (executed  by  Francis  W.  Gil- 
mer) of  an  essay  written  by  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  apparently  by 
8i>ecial  request,  setting  forth  his  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  organ- 
izing seminaries  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  the  ideas  of  which  so 
closely  coincide  in  some  particulars  with  the  scheme  of  the  University 
as  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  a  resemblance  merely  casual."  ^    Pro- 

*  Historical  Sketches  of  Virginia  :  Literary  Institntions  of  the  State;  University  of 
Virginia,  Part  I.  Published  in  the  Old  Dominion  Magazine,  Vol.  IV,  March  15, 1870 
(Richmond,  Va.)<    This  in^alaable  series  of  articles  on  the  University  of  Virginia 
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feasor  Minor  clearly  has  in  mind  the  prominence  given  by  both  Jeffer- 
son and  his  French  adviser  to  the  university  system  of  independent 
schools,  severing  allegiance  from  the  time-honored  dogma  that  a  aniver- 
sity  must  "have  its  foundation  in  arts,''  or  consist  of  four facaltiea — 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  In  this  respect  the  French- 
man and  the  Virginian  certainly  stood  upon  common  ground. 

PROFESSOR  PICTET,  OF  GENEVA. 

The  Dupont  treatise  on  national  education  by  Dupont  de  Nemonrs 
was  doubtless  shown  to  Jefferson  in  1800.  Three  years  later  we  find 
the  latter  corresponding  with  Professor  Pictet,  of  the  Swiss  College  at 
Geneva,  probably  the  same  man  who  had  been  associated  with  Jeffer- 
son in  Qnesnay's  scheme  for  a  French  academy  at  Richmond.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  Washington,  February  5, 1803,  Jefferson  said,  respecting  Pic- 
tet's  proposed  removal  to  Virginia:  "  I  knew  it  was  not  safe  for  you  to 
take  such  a  step  until  it  would  be  done  on  sure  ground.  I  hoped  at 
that  time  that  some  canal  shares  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  General 
Washington  might  have  been  applied  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
good  seminary  of  learning;  but  he  had  already  proceeded  too  far  on  an- 
other plan  to  change  their  direction.  I  have  still  had  coQStafitly  in  view 
to  propose  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  the  establishment  of  one  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  our  present  circumstances  would  requireor  bear.  But  as 
yet  no  favorable  moment  has  occurre^l.  In  the  meanwhile  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  procure  materials  for  a  good  plan.  With  this  view  I  am  to  ask 
the  favor  of  you  to  give  me  a  sketch  of  the  branches  of  science  taught  in 
your  college,  how  they  are  distributed  among  the  professors ;  that  is  to 
say,  how  many  professors  there  are  and  what  branches  of  science  are  al- 
lotted to  eiKjh  professor,  and  the  days  and  hours  assigned  to  each  branch. 
Your  successful  experience  in  the  distribution  of  business  will  be  a  valu- 
able guide  to  us  who  are  without  experience.  I  am  sensible  I  am  impos- 
ing on  your  goodness  a  troublesome  task ;  but  I  believe  every  son  of 
science  feels  a  strong  and  disinterested  desire  of  promoting  it  in  every 

came  to  t\w  writer's  attention  afttT  liis  own  work  was  substantially  tinished,  and  cod- 
tirniA,  by  actual  knowledge  and  independent  testimony,  many  of  the  judgments 
formed  by  the  present  writer  ujwn  documentary  evidence  stu^lied  at  a  distance  from 
the  University  premises.  The  abo\'\»-nientioned  historical  sketches  relate  solely  to  the 
I'niversity  of  Virginia,  and  were  continued  in  monthly  parts  from  April,  1870,  until 
June,  ItCI.  The  Old  Dominion  Magazine  was  early  discontinued.  Professor  Minor 
said  to  the  writer  in  a  private  letter :  **  I  suspect  my  copy,  now  somewhat  dilapidated, 
is  the  only  one  extant,  and  it  is  iks  precious  to  me  as  an  ancient  MS.,  becAuse  Icontem- 
plate  wMue  day  reprinting  it  in  book  form."  The  writer  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  work,  of  which  no  trace  could  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  Richmond.  The  I'niversity  of  Virginia  and  the  **  Theatre  of  Marcellns  " 
proved  such  interesting  obj»»ct-lessons,  that  a  student  could  really  find  no  time  to  read 
!HH>ks  u]Hin  tlu^se  premises.  By  the  necessities  of  the  situation  he  was  constrained  to 
bom>w  the  precious  history  and  to  take  it  to  Baltimore  for  careful  examination.  He 
improves  this  occasion  to  thank  Mr.  Minor  anew  for  bis  great  kindness,  and  to  thank 
also  tho^'  who  dwell  in  the  **  Theatre  of  Marcellas  **  for  their  co-operating  influences* 
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I>8rt  of  the  earthy  and  it  is  the  consciousness  as  well  as  confidence  in  this 
which  emboldens  me  to  make  the  present  request."  This  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  Jefferson's  method  of  acquiring  information  upon  educational 
matters,  and  of  his  continued  interest  in  the  university  idea,  even  when 
burdened  with  responsibility  as  President  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

JOSEPH  CARRINGTON  CABELL'S  EUROPEAN  TRAINING. 

In  the  year  1806  a  young  Virginian,  returning  from  three  years'  travel 
and  study  in  Europe,  arrived  in  Washington  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  JeflFerson,  President  of  the  United  States.  This  young 
man,  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  was  Joseph  Carrington  Cabell  (1778- 
1856).  He  was  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College  in  the  year 
1798,  and  afterward  studied  law  in  Williamsburg  with  Judge  Tucker. 
Like  Thomas  Jefferson,  Cabell  was  one  of  the  finest  types  of  liberal  and 
professional  culture  ever  graduated  from  that  royal  old  college,  which 
traioed  up  many  statesmen  for  Virginia.  Like  Jefferson,  too,  Cabell 
had  experienced  the  liberalizing  and  broadening  influence  of  European 
culture.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1803  for  his  health,  which  remained 
delicate  throughout  his  entire  life.  Like  Jefferson,  again,  Cabell  made 
Paris  the  centog  of  his  European  study.  He  heard  the  lectures  of  Cu- 
vier  and  other  professors  at  the  College  de  France.  He  studied  natural 
science  at  Moutpellier,  and  sojourned  at  various  Italian  universities, 
notably  at  Padua,  Eome,  and  Naples.  Educational  methods  appear  to 
have  been  Cabell's  as  well  as  "Jeflfei  son's  principal  object  of  inquiry. 
Both  men  conceived  the  same  ideal  of  benefiting  their  native  Stat^  by 
means  of  progressive  ideas  from  Europe.  Like  Jefferson,  Cabell  in- 
terested himself  in  Swiss  education,  lie  went  to  Verdun  and  studied 
the  novel  system  of  Pestalozzi,  which  he  afterwards  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce into  Virginia.  He  visited  also  the  Universities  of  Leyden,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Oxford,  and  thus  completed  a  grand  tour  of  educational  ob- 
servation. Such  was  the  preliminary  training  of  the  man  whose  influ- 
ence was  to  become  second  only  to  that  of  Jefferson  in  founding  the 
University  of  Virginia.  This  man's  work  is  almost  unknown  outside 
his  native  State,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  student  of  educational 
history  to  point  out  the  important  connection  established  between  Ca- 
bell and  Jefferson. 

JEFFERSON  AND   CABELL. 

The  young  Virginian  attracted  the  veteran  statesman  so  strongly,  that 
the  latter  offered  Cabell  various  positions  in  the  civil  and  in  the  diplo- 
matic service ;  but  Cabell  had  lived  long  enough  away  from  home.  He 
was  anxious  to  return  to  Virginia  and  to  identify  himself  with  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  people.  In  the  year  1807  he  became  interested  in  the 
projecft  of  De  la  Coste,  a  French  scientist,  to  establish  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  at  William  and  Mary  College.  Application  was  made  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  for  aid,  but  the  project  was  discouraged  by  him.    Jefferson 
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had  now  drifted  far  away  from  his  alma  mater.  His  private  secretary. 
Col.  Isaac  A.  Coles,  wrote  to  Cabell,  expressing,  naturally,  cFefferson's . 
own  views,  and  making  this  important  sugerestion :  ^'  If  the  amelioration 
of  education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  be  the  favorite  olgects  of 
your  life,  avail  yourself  of  the  favorable  dispositions  of  your  oonntry- 
men,  and  consent  to  go  into  our  legislative  body.  Instead  of  wasting 
your  time  in  attempting  to  patch  up  a  decaying  institution,  direct  yoar 
efforts  to  a  liigher  and  more  valuable  object.  Found  a  new  one  whidi 
shall  be  worthy  of  Hie  first  State  in  the  Union.  This  may,  this  certainly 
will  one  day  bo  done,  and  why  not  now  ?  You  may  not  succeed  in  0n0 
sessionj  or  in  twOj  but  you  will  succeed  at  lastJ"  Thus,  in  1807,  from 
Jefferson's  own  secretary  came  to  Cabell  a  Declaration  of  Independenoe 
in  the  matter  of  higher  education  for  Virginia.  It  was  at  once  the  as- 
sertion of  a  new  line  of  educational  policy,  and  a  practical  suggestion 
to  an  ambitious  young  man,  able  and  willing  to  carry  the  anivenity 
idea  into  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

Following  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Cabell  went  into  Virginia  politiea. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1809,  and  two  jantn 
later  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  remained  until  tke  year 
1829,  the  most  efficient  champion  of  Jefferson's  three  greatjie'as, — ^locai 
government,  popular  education,  and  a  State  university.  It  is  the  sim- 
ple truth  to  say  that,  without  Joseph  Carringtoa  Cabell's  persistent 
labors  in  the  Legislature,  his  selfsacriticeand  indomitable  courage,  hia 
wonderful  political  tact  and  unfailing  dipTTHnafiy,  Jefferson's  university 
ideal  would  never  have  been  realized,  at  least  in  his  lite-time.  It  was 
once  publicly  stated  in  the  Virginia  Senate,  in  1828,  that  in  promoting 
"  that  monument  of  wisdom,"  the  university,  Cabell  was  "  second  only 
to  Jefferson." 

In  visiting  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  all  men  gaze 
with  interest  upon  the  statue  of  Jefferson,  standing  there  under  the 
stately  dome  which  he  so  nobly  j)lanned.  Few  strangers,  however, 
seek  out  that  interesting  portrait  of  Cabell  which  hangs  upon  the  library 
wall.  A  thoughtful,  kindly,  yet  determined  face  has  this  Virginia 
scholar,  who,  by  good  politics,  founded  and  sustained  a  great  university. 
Through  that  one  man's  energy  Jefferson  succecMled  in  achieving  the  in- 
dependence of  higher  education  in  Virginia,  and  in  uniting  men  of  all 
sects  in  the  support  of  a  State  university. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ALBEMARLE  ACADEMY  AND  CENTRAL  COLLEGE. 


JEFFBESON^S  NEW  PROJECT. 

In  the  possession  of  Miss  Sarah  N.  Randolph,  of  Baltimore,  is  an 
original  letter  by  Jefferson,  dated  at  Annapolis,  December  31, 1783,  and 
containing  the  first  intimation  ot'  an  attempt  to  establish  an  institute 
for  liberal  education  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  home.  There  is  no  ad- 
dress apon  the  letter,  but  it  was  evidently  written  to  some  gentleman 
Ibemarle  County.    A  copy  has  been  kindly  made  for  insertion  here: 

*^D8%^Bnr ;  Jnst  before  I  left  Albemarle  a  proposition  was  started 
for  establishin^li^here  a  grammar  school.  You  were  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  you  would  wrke  me  the  progress  of  the  proposition.  On  my  part 
I  was  to  inquire  iq|  a  tutor.  To  this  I  have  not  been  inattentive.  I 
inquired  at  Princeton  ^ifi^I^^itherspoon,  but  he  informed  me  that 
that  college  was  but  just  gettiuVjtogether^a4a^and  thi^LnA^ch  per- 
son could  of  course  be  had  there.  ^  iaijtiired  at  PlilrscCfelpnia  for'sbliir 
literary  character  of  the  Irish  nation  in  that  city.  There  was  none  such, 
and  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  was  informed  that  learning  is  but 
little  cultivated  there,  and  that  few  persons  have  ever  been  known  to 
come  from  that  nation  as  tutors.  1  concluded  on  the  whole,  then,  if 
the  scheme  should  be  carried  on,  and  fixed  on  so  firm  a  basis  as  that 
#we  might  on  its  faith  venture  to  bring  a  man  from  his  native  country,  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  interest  some  person  in  Scotland  to  engage  a 
good  one.  From  that  country  we  are  sure  of  having  sober,  attentive 
men.    However,  this  must  await  your  information. 

"  We  learn  with  certainty  that  a  war  in  Europe  is  unavoidable — the 
two  empires  on  one  side  and  the  Turks  on  the  other.  It  is  probable 
France  and  Prussia  will  aid  the  Turks ;  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  be 
employed  by  Ireland.  The  Dutch  are  engaged  in  civil  commotions, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  stadtholder.  We 
have  yet  but  seven  States  in  Congress,  and  nine  are  required  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  As  the  ratification  should  be  exchanged  in  Paris  by  the  3d  of 
March,  this  gives  us  greatuneasiness.  I  am,  with  much  esteem.  Dear  Sir^ 
"  Your  friend  and  servant,  Th.  Jefferson.'^ 

Thus,  in  the  greatest  diplomatic  crisis  in  our  nation's  history,  and  in 
the  midst  of  world-moving  events,  Jefferson  found  time  to  think  of  the 
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higher  educational  interests  of  his  native  county.  The  letter  is  most 
remarkable,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  condition  of  higher  education  in 
America  at  the  close  of  the  Eevolution,  but  as  clearly  foreshadowing 
that  broad  educational  policy  which  Jefferson  afterwards  adopted  for 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  securing  its  first  professors  from  Europe. 

Tbe  project  for  an  academy  in  Albemarle  County  slumbered  until 
1803,  when  the  institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature ;  but  it  re- 
mained on  paper  only,  until  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  election  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  March  23, 1814.  From  that  election  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  actual  development  process  of  the  Albemarle  Academy  into  the 
University  of  Virginia.  After  long  years  of  inquiry  and  reflection,  Jef- 
ferson had  evolved  in  his  own  mind  a  system  of  higher  education,  of 
which  William  and  Mary  College  had  supplied  the  original  germ.  That 
system  was  now  to  be  grafted  upon  Albemarle  Academy  and  made  to 
flourish  under  Jefferson's  own  eye. 

He  was  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Peter 
Carr  was  chosen  president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  made  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  report  a  plan  for  raising  funds.  The  committee  reported 
within  ten  days ;  subscriptions  were  recommended,  a  lottery  vim^H^f^ 
posed,  and  Jefferson  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  psMuon  the 
Legislature  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certJiin  gle)|6  lands  in  Albe. 
marie  County.  A  committee  was  soon  appointed  ^  select  a  site  for 
the  academy,  who  reported  August  19,  1814,  in  flivor  of  placing  the 
academy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  ^aivlotlesville,  and  presented  a 
plan  fp^mu^ing  th(^«fte\,In  all  pr(fl)ability  this  plan  was  drawn  by 
'■'  S^erson,  \^o  certainly  prepared  the  ground-plan  of  Central  College^ 
which  became  the  University  of  Virginia.  Albemarle  Academy,  al- 
though it  existed  only  on  paper,  is  important  historically,  for  it  was  the 
legal  foundation  of  those  two  higher  institutions,  and  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  educational  correspondence  with  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper 
and  Peter  Carr. 

DR.  THOMAS  COOPER.  • 

Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  was  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  the  son-in-law 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  the  English  philosopher.  With  him  Cooper  c^me 
out  to  America,  and  found  refuge  from  political  and  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.*  Both  were  liberals  in  politics  and 
in  religion.  Cooper  edited  his  father-in-law's  writings  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  a  Unitarian,  which  greatly  impeded  his  scien- 
tific career  in  this  country.  The  man  was  well  versed  in  the  natural 
sciences,  particularly  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  physiology.  To  all 
the  excellence  of  scientific  training  and  a  well-rounded  university  cult- 

1  JeffersoD  mentions  Priestley  and  Cooper  in  a  letter  to  Tench  Coxe,  dated  Monticello^ 
May  1,  1794  :  *'  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Cooper  and  Priestley  did  not  take  a  more  general  sur- 
vey of  onr  country  before  they  fixed  themselves.  I  think  they  mifj^ht  have  promoted 
their  own  advantage  by  it^  and  have  aided  the  iotroductiou  of  improvement  where 
it  is  more  wanting." 
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nre,  he  added  a  special  aptitade  for  tbe  law  and  for  political  science* 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  this  country  upon  the  subject  of 
political  economy,  and  he  was  absolutely  the  first  to  introduce  the  study 
of  Boman  law  by  his  edition  of  Justinian,^  with  analogies  and  contrasts 

^  Upon  inquiry  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  writer  learned  from  Professor 
Minor,  the  head  of  the  law  department,  that  he  owned  a  copy  of  Cooper's  work 
on  Boman  law.  Amid  the  varied  interests  attending  the  writer's  hurried  visit  he 
neglected  to  note  the  exact  title  of  Cooper's  work.  He  owes  the  foUowing  informa- 
tion to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Minor: 

"  Law  Department,  Universitt  of  Virginia, 

'^Ddoember  1,1887, 

"  In  pursuance  of  yours  of  30th  ultimo,  received  this  morning,  I  inclose  a  copy  of 
the  title-page  of  Cooper's  Institutes,  with  the  numher  of  pages  covering  each  part  of 
the  contents,  showing  also  that  the  volume  is  ordinary  law  octavo.  It  containa 
nothing  hut  Trihonian's  elementary  exposition  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  intended 
CarpuB  Juri§  CivUii,  and  especiaUy  of  that  part  known  as  the  Pandects  or  Digest.  The 
English  translation  of  Dr.  Cooper  is  ranged  side  hy  side  with  Justinian's  Latin  text ; 
so  that  the  latter  alone  would  emhrace  about  250  octavo  pages.  Cooper's  translation 
is  founded  upon  that  of  Harris,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  occasionally  employing  a 
more  condensed  expression.  His  notes  owe  very  little  to  Harris,  and  in  the  main  ap- 
f^ear  to  me,  who  am  only  a  sciolist  in  the  Boman  law.  Judicious  and  instructive.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  England,  as  well  as  with  us,  tbe  study  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence should  have  been  so  slowly  introduced  amongst  the  professors  of  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  especially  as  amongst  the  practitioners  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
the  courts  of  admiralty  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it  had  been  cultivated  from  the 
time  of  Stephen,  in  the  eleventh  century.  Lord  Mansfield  seems  to  have  stood  alone, 
amongst  the  frequenters  of  Westminster  Hall,  in  his  knowledge  of  Boman  law,  and 
Judge  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent  pretty  much  monopolized  it  in  the  United  Statee 
nntil  comparatively  a  few  years  ago.  I  suppose  its  being  the  basis  of  th^-l^w  of 
Louisiana  may  have  given  some  impulse  to  tbe  more  recent  tendency  to  study  iti^Tn  ''^ 
1845  Makelday's  Compemiam  of  Modem  Civil  Law,  edited  by  Kaufman n,  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  bat  I  have  the  impression  that  its  circulation  was  very  limited ; 
and  to  this  day  with  us  the  acqaaintaQce  with  tbe  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  and  with  the 
commentators  is  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits." 

The  following  is  a  copy  pf  the  title-page  of  Cooper's  Institutes,  as  described  by 
Professor  Minor :  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  Notes,  by  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq. 
[Second  edition.]  New  York:  Halstead  and  Voorhees,  Law  Publishers,  Corner  of 

Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets.     1841. 

Pages. 

Index  to  notes  and  references xxi 

Dr.  Cooper's  preface v 

Harris's  account  of  rise  and  progress  of  Roman  law vi 

Institutes,  Proemium 4 

Body  of  work 386 

Novels,  extracts  from  Z)c  Successione 10 

Dr.  Cooper's  notes,  etc 206 

Index 21 

Total 659 

A  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Cooper's  Institutes  of  Justinian,  prepared  when 
Cooper  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  published  at  Philadelphia, 
1812,  was  presented  to  the  writer  of  this  report  by  one  of  his  students  from  Penn- 
sylvania, after  the  above  account  of  the  edition  of  1841  had  been  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Minor. 
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between  the  Eoglish  and  the  Boman  law — a  work  which  led  Jeflfenon 
to  propose  a  history  of  the  common  law  and  the  study  of  historical 
jurisprudence.*  Cooper  was  driven  to  the  practice  of  law  as  a  livelihood 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  a  judge.  Hence  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Jefferson's  correspondence  as  Judge  Cooper, 
although  more  usually  known  in  American  educational  history  as  Dr. 
Cooper.    He  was  for  a  time  professor  in  Dickinson  College,  and  was  after- 

'  Jefferson  anticipated  some  of  the  modem  tendencies  of  legal  education.  Very  in- 
teresting views  with  reference  to  historical  jurisprndence  and  a  proper  course  of  legal 
study  are  to  he  found  in  his  letter  to  Cooper,  dated  January  16, 1814,  and  in  his  ad- 
vice to  Dabney  TorreH,  February  26,  1821.  (See  Works,  VII,  206, 209, 382, 414.)  Jef- 
ferson's views  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  law  were  as  advanced  as  his  views  of  edu- 
cation. As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  attempted  to  put  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia into  simple,  straightforward,  intelligible  English.  He  once  said  to  Cabell,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1817:  '^I  dislike  the  verbose  and  intricate  style  of  the  modem  English 
statutes,  and  in  our  revised  code  I  endeavored  to  restore  it  to  the  simple  one  of  the 
ancient  statutes,  in  such  original  bills  as  I  drew  in  that  work.  I  suppose  the  leform- 
atioQ  has  not  been  acceptable,  as  it  bas  been  little  followed.'' 

A  valuable  article  on  **  Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  Legislator  "  was  published  in.  the  Vir- 
ginia Law  Journal  for  December,  1887,  by  R.  G.  Kean,  Esq.  He  says  that  the  infljiQBot^ 
of  Jefferson  in  the  reformation  of  the  tautological  style  of  legal  expression  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Virginia  code  of  1849,  prepared  by  the  late  Conway  Robinson  and  John  M. 
Fatten,  The  laws  of  Virginia,  as  revised  by  Jefferson,  Wythe,  [and  Pendleton,]  were 
reported  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  all  embraced  within  ninety  folio  pages. 
Bills  for  a  system  of  public  education  aud  a  bill  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  were  among 
those  proposed  laws.  Among  them,  also,  was  tbe  famous  statute  establishing  religions 
freedom,  passed  August  13, 1786,  when  Jefferson  was  in  Paris.  It  excited  great  in- 
terest iw  Xurope  among  diplomatic  circles  and  was  inserted  in  tbe  EncyclopMie, 
-Tho'  Criminal  law  was  wonderfully  improved  by  Jefferson.  He  eliminated  the  barbar- 
ous features  of  English  penal  law,  aud  reduced  the  cases  rcfjtiiring  the  death  penalty 
from  twenty-nine  to  two,— treason  and  murder.  This  portion  of  Jefferson's  work  as  a 
legislator  is  remarkable  for  his  citations  Irom  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  laws  (sea 
Works,  IV,  146). 

In  regard  to  slavery,  Jefferson  and  his  fellow  commissioners  not  only  reported  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  further  importatiou  of  slaves  (which  was  one  of  the  first  lawspassed, 
1778;  see  Hening,  IX,  471),  but  wore  prepared  to  report  in  favor  of  emancipation 
of  all  of  slave  descent  born  after  the  passage  of  the  act  just  named;  but  the  public 
mind  would  not  bear  the  proposition  tbrn,  **  nor  will  it  bear  it  even  at  this  day,"  said 
Jefferson  in  his  memoir  in  1821.  **  Yet  the  day  is  not  distant  wh«n  it  must  bear  it  and 
adopt  it,  or  worse  mil  follow.  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free."  There  is  an  interesting  letter  on  abolition  in 
Jefferson's  Works,  VII,  408.  Jefferson  prepared  statutes  which  swept  away  the  Eng- 
lish laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  with  every  vestige  of  feudalism.  So  perfect 
was  his  statute  of  descents  that  "in  the  experience  of  a  completed  century  but  one 
single  doubt  as  to  the  construction  and  effect  of  any  part  of  it  has  arisen.  That  single 
doubt  was  resolved  by  the  case  of  Davis  v.  iJoice,  6  Randolph,  \V>i)J^  Even  that  case, 
it  is  said,  was  decided  by  principles  contained  in  the  original  act. 

The  above  statement  is  condensed  from  Mr.  Kean's  interesting  and  suggestive  ar* 
tide.  Similar  views  are  expressed  in  2  Minor's  Institutes  (3d  ed.),  pp.  467-470, 
531-534,  and  in  1  /d.,  6.  Upon  Jefferson's  favorite  idea  of  gradual  emancipation, 
which  would  have  been  good  statesmanship  and  good  economy  for  the  South,  see 
Ma<lison's  Writings,  III,  133  et  seq.,  and  IV,  274.  There  is  an  article  by  A.  D.  White 
-on  "Jefferson  and  Slavery"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  IX,  1862,  p.  29. 
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wards  a  lectarer  in  the  TJniversity  of  PeiiDsylvaoia.  Hia  connection  with 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  with  South  Carolina  College,  where  he 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Francis  Lieber,  will  be  described  in 
other  connections. 

Cooper  is  mentioned  in  Jefferson's  first  published  letter  to  his  friend, 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Jt^ne  27, 1810,  in  a  most  graphic  way :  "  I  enclose  you 
a  letter  from  Judge  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  political  refugee  with 
Dr.  Priestley  firom  the  fires  and  mobs  of  Birmingham.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  America,  and  that  in  several  branches  of  science.  The 
law  opinion  which  he  mentions  I  have  received,  and  a  more  luminous 
one  has  not  been  seen.  The  best  pieces  on  political  economy  which 
have  been  written  in  this  country  were  by  Cooper.  He  is  a  great  chem- 
ist, and  now  proposes  to  resume  his  mineralogical  studies  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  you  will  perceive  that  he  wishes  a  correspondent  in  our  State.  1 
know  of  nobody  to  whom  I  can  so  advantageously  commit  him  as  to 
yourself.^  Although  Cabell  was  unwilling,  from  his  connection  with 
politics,  to  revert  to  mineralogical  studies  once  pursued  in  Effance  and 
Switzerland,  yet  Jefferson  continued  to  correspond  with  Cooper,  who 
gave  him  much  practical  advice  representing  English  university  ex- 
l)erience.  The  importance  of  this  advice  to  Jefferson  may  be  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  Cooper  was  the  first  chosen  professor  of  natural  sci- 
ence and  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  that  his  opinion  was 
courted  with  reference  to  filling  the  chair  of  language  and  history. 

jbpferson's  correspondence  with  cooper. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Jefferson's  educational  inquiries  ot 
Dr.  Cooper  begin  to  have  a  local  and  definite  significance  just  before 
the  attempted  revival  of  Albemarle  Academy,  and  that  the  correspond- 
ence proceeds  upon  that  local  basis  of  university  education.  On  the 
16th  of  January,  1814,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Cooper: 

"  I  have  long  had  under  contemplation,  and  been  collecting  materials 
for  the  plan  of  an  university  in  Virginia  which  should  comprehend  all 
the  sciences  useful  tb  us,  and  none  others.  The  general  idea  is  sug- 
gested in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  Qu.  14.  This  would  probably  absorb 
the  functions  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  transfer  them  to  a 
healthier  and  more  central  position :  perhaps  to  the  neighborhood  of  this 
place.  The  long  and  lingering  decline  of  William  and  Mary,  the  death 
of  its  last  president  fBisliop  Madison],  its  location  and  climate,  force  on 
us  the  wish  for  a  new  institution  more  convenient  to  our  country  gen- 
erally, and  better  a<la])ted  to  the  present  state  of  scien(».e.  I  have  been 
told  there  will  l)e  an  .effort  in  the  present  session  of  our  Legislature  to 
effect  such  an  establishment.  1  confess,  however,  that  I  have  not  great 
confidence  that  this  will  be  done.  Should  it  hai)pen,  it  would  offer 
places  worthy  of  you,  and  of  which  you  are  worthy.  It  might  produce, 
too,  a  bidder  for  the  apparatus  and  library  of  Dr.  Priestley,  to  which 
they  might  add  mine  on  their  own  terms.    This  consists  of  about  seven 
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or  eight  thousand  volumes,  the  best  chosen  collection  of  its  size  prob- 
ably in  America,  and  containing  a  great  mass  of  what  is  most  rare  and 
valuable,  and  especially  what  relates  to  America."^ 

A  few  months  later,  August  25,  1814,  Jefferson  again  writes  to  Br. 
Cooper,  from  Monticello,  concerning  the  project  for  a  university,  and 
asks  advice  respecting  the  courses  of  study :  '*  In  my  letter  of  January 
16th,  I  mentioned  to  you  that  it  had  long  been  in  contemplation  to  get 
a  university  established  in  this  State,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  sci- 
ence useful  to  U8^  and  at  this  day^  should  be  taught  in  their  highest  de- 
gree, and  that  this  institution  should  be  incorporated  with  the  college 
and  funds  of  William  and  Mary.  But  what  are  the  sciences  useful  to 
VLSy  and  at  this  day  thought  useful  to  anybody  f  A  glance  over  Bacon's 
arhor  acientiwyf'iW  show  the  foundation  for  this  question,  and  how  many 
of  his  ramifications  of  science  are  now  lopt  off  as  nugatory.  To  be 
prepared  for  this  new  establishment,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascer- 
tain those  branches  which  men  of  sense,  as  well  as  of  science,  deem 
worthy  o^  cultivation.  To  the  statements  which  I  have  obtained  from 
other  sources,  I  should  highly  value  an  addition  of  one  from  yourself. 
You  know  our  country,  its  pursuits,  its  faculties,  its  relations  with 
others,  its  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  Institution  of  gen- 
eral science,  and  tlie  spirit  of  economy  with  which  it  requires  that  these 
should  be  administered.  Will  you,  then,  so  far  contribute  to  our  views 
as  to  consider  this  subject,  to  make  a  statement  of  the  branches  of  sci- 
ence which  you  think  worthy  of  being  taught,  as  I  have  before  said,  at 
this  day  and  in  this  country  f  But  to  accommodate  them  to  our  econ- 
omy, it  will  be  necessary  further  to  distribute  them  into  groups,  each 
group  comprehending  as  many  branches  as  one  industrious  professor 
may  competently  teach,  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  a  duly  associated  fam- 
ily or  class  of  kindred  sciences.  The  object  of  this  is  to  bring  the 
whole  circle  of  useful  science  under  the  direction  of  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  professors  possible,  and  that  our  means  may  be  so  frugally  em- 
ployed as  to  effect  the  greatest  possible  good.  We  are  about  to  make 
an  effort  for  the  introduction  of  this  institution."* 

On  the  10th  of  September,  but  little  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Cooi)er,  quoted  above,  Jefferson  addressed  him  again  in 
language  indicating  that  his  plan  was  ripening  fast: 

"  I  regret  much  that  I  was  so  late  in  consulting  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  academy  we  wish  to  establish  here.  The  progress  of  that  business 
has  obliged  me  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees — a  ])lan  for  its  organization.  I  scml  you  a  coi)y  of  it  with  a 
broad  margin,  that,  if  your  answer  to  mine  of  August  25th  be  not  on 
the  way,  you  may  be  so  good  as  to  write  your  suggestions  either  in  the 
margin  or  on  a  separate  paper.  We  shall  still  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  them  by  way  of  amendments.'' 

*  Writiugsof  Jeffersou,  VI,  294^  «  WritiogB  of  Jefforaoo,  VI,  371-2. 
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LETTER  TO  PETER  CARR. 

The  address  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Albemarle 
Academy,  of  which  a  copy  was  submitted  bj'  JeflFerson  to  Dr.  Cooper 
for  further  suggestions,  was  a  letter  to  Peter  Carr,  dated  Monticello, 
September  7, 1814.  It  is  the  most  important  document  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  University  of  Virginia,  for  it  defines  Jefferson's  educational 
views  as  matured  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  reflection,  from  the 
time  when  he  first  draughted  a  bill  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. The  letter^  was  originally  printed  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  for 
the  purpose  of  popularizing  Jefferson's  views.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1817  in  a  pamphlet  called  "Sundry  Documents  on  the  Subject  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Public  Education  for  the  State  of  Virginia,"  which  is  absolutely 
the  oldest  and  most  original  collection  of  materials  upon  the  origin  of 
the  University.  It  is  also  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  published 
letters  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell.  This  letter  to  Oarr  not  only  contains 
the  plan  of  organization  for  the  academy  mentioned  in  Jefferson's  letter 
to  Dr.  Cooper,  but  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  expanding  that  institu- 
tion into  a  college,  with  professional  schools.  Jefferson's  inquiries  and 
his  general  plan  of  organization  appear  to  have  elicited  three  letters 
of  comment  from  Dr.  Cooper,  written  in  quick  succession,  September 
15, 21,  and  22,  but  all  arriving  at  Monticello  in  the  same  mail.  The 
first  of  these  letters  Jefferson  returned  to  Cooper,  who  wished  to  pub- 
lish it  in  the  Portfolio.  "It  will  give  our  young  men,"  said  Jefferson,^ 
**some  idea  of  what  constitutes  an  educated  man."  With  Cooper's 
views  that  "a  professorship  of  theology  should  have  no  place  in  our  insti- 
tution," Jefferson  quite  agreed,  although  he  included  it  in  his  original 
plan  as  communicated  to  Peter  Carr. 

The  following  extracts  and  summary  of  the  letter,  which  may  be 
called  the  literary  foundation  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  will  not 
be  without  general  interest  to  students  of  American  educational  history: 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  academy  or  college  proposed  to  be  established 
in  our  neighborhood,  I  promised  the  trustees  that  1  would  prepare  for 
them  a  plan,  adapted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  our  slender  funds,  but 
susceptible  of  being  enlarged,  either  by  their  own  growth,  or  by  acces- 
sion from  other  quarters.  I  have  long  entertained  the  hope  that  this, 
our  native  State,  would  take  up  the  subject  of  education,  and  make  an 
establishment,  either  with  or  without  incorporation  into  that  of  William 
and  Mary,  where  every  branch  of  science,  deemed  useful  at  this  day, 
should  be  taught  in  its  highest  degree.  With  this  view,  I  have  lost  no 
occasion  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the  best 
'seminaries  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  en- 
lightened individuals  on  the  subject  of  the  sciences  worthy  of  a  place 

» It  appeared  in  Niles's  Register,  March  16,  1816. 

•Jefferson's  reply,  October  7,  1814,  to  Dr.  Cooper's  comments  appears  to  have  been 
osed  by  the  fonner,  togethor  with  the  letter  to  Peter  Carr  and  other  documents,  for 
aniversity  propaganda.    See  Correspondence  with  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  pp.  3tf,  37. 
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ill  tiuch  am  iiiMtitutiou.  In  oixler  to  prepare  what  I  had  promised  oar 
triitiU^eM  I  huvo  lately  revised  these  several  plans  with  attention;  and 
i  am  rtlruok  with  the  diversity  of  arrangement  observable  in  them,  no 
lW4i  hiUiig  alike.  Yet  I  have  no  donbt  that  these  several  arrangements 
liiivc  been  the  subjei^t  of  mature  reflection  by  wise  and  learned  men, 
who,  4u>iitt»iuplutin^  local  circumstances,  have  adapted  them  to  the  cou- 
ditii»n  ul'  the  section  of  society  for  which  they  have  been  framed.  I  am 
Htroii^theiUHl  in  this  conclusion  by  an  examination  of  each  separately, 
and  ti  iHUkN  ictiun  that  no  one  of  them,  if  adopted  without  change,  would 
bo  Miiiteii  to  ttie  oiixnimstauces  ^d  pursuit  of  our  country.  The  ex- 
am i»lo  the>  have  set,  then,  is  authority  for  us  to  select  from  their  dif- 
t'eieut  institutions  the  materials  which  are  good /or  tiSj  and,  with  them, 
to  erect  a  HtructuriMvhose  arrangement  shall  correspond  with  our  own 
social  iH>nilitioii«  and  shall  admit  of  enlargement  in  proportion  to  the 
t»uci>urageuieut  it  may  merit  and  receive.^ 

GKNEEAL  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION. 

Alter  thtM  sensible  introduction,  which  contains  a  wholesome  warning* 
igiiiiiMt  ineit^  imitation  in  educational  establishments  and  a  proper  rec- 
o^hilii»u  of  peculiar  local  conditions  in  every  individual  foundation,  Jef- 
tersiiu  proceciLs  to  survey  the  general  field  of  education  and  to  m^rk  out 
that  particular  portion  to  be  occupied  by  the  proposed  institution  in  his 
iuuiiediate  iiel^hlukrhoiHl.  He  considers  the  subject  under  three  heads: 
cUuueutar.N  m^hools,  general  schools,  and  professional  schools.  Under 
the  th'sl  hciul  he  obMcrves  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  see  that 
i^V(M.\  (itl/.eu  Ih  educated  according  to  his  condition  and  pursuits  in 
lito.  klo  di\  Ides  the  mass  of  citizens  into  the  laboring  and  the  learned 
tlaM.si.s,  inrlmliiiK  under  the  former  agricultural  labor  and  handicrafts, 
and  iiudcr  the  hitter  rt^itain  skilled  labor  and  technical  knowledge* 
Khiuihtaiw  hchodls  w  ill  kuHUhi  for  the  laboring  classes.  Jefferson  notes 
thi'.  hit' I  that  a  plan  waH  once  proi)Osed  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
dividi.  cMM.N  rmnit.v  into  hundredsor  wards,  five  or  six  miles  square, each 
waul  to  ha\e  its  own  m'hools,  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  chil- 
div.ii  iu  rcatliii^,  n>  riting,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  He  expresses  the 
liopi*.  iliat  this  pidjoci,  once  inettectually  attempted,  may  be  resumed 
**  iu  a  uioio  piomi.^iii^  t'orni.^*  Passing  to  the  second  head,  Jefferson  re- 
uiiuk&i  dial  |iupdM  leaving  theelementary  schools  will  separate  into  two 
rUib.scs,  tor  the  puiviuit  of  labor  and  science,  respectively.  Pupils  des- 
tiood  toi  liio  lattei  will  go  ti>  college,  where  higher  education  is  afforded 
hy  j^i'itorai  bi-hmdis  and  in  Npecialized  in  professional  schools.  The 
huiiuod  cltusN  he  ilividcH  into  two  sections:  first,  those  destined  for  pro- 
tohbuuial  hlo  \  and  ^ieuuul,  the  wealthy,  who  ^^  may  aspire  to  share  in 
r.ondiirtihg  the  atVairs  of  the  nation,  or  live  with  usefulness  and  resi)ect 
in  tho  private  ranks  4»f  life."  lU»th  the  learned  and  the  wealthy  will 
I'iHjuire  the  higher  etlueution,  but  the  former  will  need  to  specialize  and 
pa»ei  from  the  general  to  professional  schools. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

Jefferson  then  attempts  to  classify  the  branches  of  nsefal  science,, 
which  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  general  schools.  He  groups  them  under 
three  departments:  language,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  In  the 
first  department  he  arranges  languages  and  history,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern ;  grammar,  belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  and  oratory,  and  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  ^*  History,"  he  says,  ''is  here  associated  with 
languages,  not  as  a  kindred  subject,  but  on  a  principle  of  economy,  be- 
cause both  may  be  attained  by  the  ^ame  course  of  reading,  if  books  are 
selected  with  that  view."  This  thought,  originally  advanced  by  Jefferson 
as  the  basis  of  elementary  education,  became  in  the  person  of 'George 
Long,  the  classical  historian,  one  of  the  ideal  comer-stones  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Under  the  head  of  mathematics  Jefferson  classified 
the  following  sciences:  pure  mathematics,  physicomathematics,  physics 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  the  theory  pf 
medicine. 

Under  philosophy  he  grouped  ideology,  ethics,  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  government,  and  political  economy.  By  the  term  ideology 
Jefferson  meant  simply  the  science  of  the  human  understanding.  H& 
borrowed  his  novel  term  from  a  French  writer.  Count  Destutt  Tracy,, 
member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Institute  of  France,  whose  treatise  on 
the  Elements  of  Ideology  was  first  published  in  France  in  the  year  1801, 
and  is  reported  by  Jefferson  to  have  been  condemned  by  Napoleon  as- 
**  the  dark  and  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Ideology,  which,  diving  into  first 
causes,  founds  on  this  basis  a  legislation  of  the  people."  ^  This  worky 
which  the  present  generation  would  probably  condemn  on  other  grounds,. 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  Jefferson,  who  wished  to  establisk 
democracy  upon  a  philosophical  basis. 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Let  us  observe  what  Jefferson  said  to  Peter  Carr  concerning* profes- 
sional schools,  the  third  and  last  topic  of  the  discussion.  To  these  schools 
would  eome  those  students  who  propose  to  make  learning  their  profes- 
sion, and\who  wish  to  i)ursue  particular  sciences  with  more  minuteness 
and  detair^than  is  possible  in  the  college  proper,  which  would  give 
simply  a  liberal  education.  "  In  these  professional  schools  each  science 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  highest  degree  it  has  yet  attained."  Here  Jeffer- 
son discovers  the  real  university  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
specialization  for  a  definite  purpose.  "  To  these  professional  schools 
will  come,"  he  says,  '*  the  lawyer  to  the  school  of  law  ;  the  ecclesiastic  to 
that  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history ;  the  physician  to  those  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  and  surgery  ;  the  mili- 
tary man  to  that  of  military  and  naval  architecture  and  projectiles ;  the 
agricultor  to  that  of  rural  economy  5  the  gentleman,  the  architect,  the 
pleasure  gardener,  painter,  and  musician,  to  the  school  of  fine  arts." 

1  Jefferson's  letter  to  Colonel  Daane,  April  4,  1813. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Besides  the  university  idea  and  the  thought  of  these  special  schools, 
Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to  Garr,  clearly  anticipated  the  modem  idea  of 
technical  education.  He  proposed  what  he  called  a  ^^  school  of  technical 
philosophy,"  where  certain  of  the  higher  branches  should  be  taught  in 
abridged  form  to  meet  practical  wants.  ^^  To  such  a  school,"  he  said,  ^' will 
come  the  mariner,  carpenter,  shipwright,  pump-maker,  clock-maker, 
mechanist,  optician,  metallurgist,  founder,  cutler,  druggist,  brewer,  vint- 
ner, distiller,  dyer,  painter,'bleacher,  soap-maker,  tanner,  powder-maker, 
salt- maker,  glass-maker,  to  learn  as  much  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pursue 
their  art  understandingly ,  of  the  sciences  of  geometry,  mechanics,  statics, 
hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  hydrodynamics,  navigation,  astronomy,  geog- 
raphy«  optics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
botany,  mineralogy,  and  pharmacy."  In  this  school  of  technology  Jef- 
ferson  proposed  to  group  the  students  in  convenient  classes  for  element- 
ary  and  practical  instruction  by  lectures,  to  be  given  in  the  evening,  so 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  labor  in  the  day-time.  Military  exercises 
were  to  be  required  on  certain  days  throughout  the  entire  course  for 
all  grades  of  students.  Thus  the  features  of  military  schools,  techno- 
logical institutes,  and  modem  agricultural  colleges  were  associated  with 
the  higher  education  in  a  people's  university,  as  conceived  by  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Of  oourse  Jefferson  did  not  expect  to  realize  all  at  once  this  educa- 
tional scheme  as  proposed  to  Peter  Carr.  He  urged  as  a  practicable 
beginning  the  establishment  of  a  general  school  or  college,  with  four 
professorships,  grouping.  (1)  language  and  history,  belles-lettres,  rhet- 
oric, and  oratory;  (2)  mathematics,  physics,  etc.;  (3)  chemistry  and 
other  natural  sciences;  (4)  philosophy,  which,  in  his  view,  included 
]>olitioal  science.  He  said  these  professorships  ^'  must  be  subdivided 
from  time  to  time,  iis  our  means  increase,  until  each  professor  shall  have 
no  more  under  his  care  than  he  can  attend  to  with  advantage  to  his  pa* 
pils  and  ease  to  himself."  With  further  increase  of  resources,  profes- 
sional schools  were  to  bo  added.  Such  were  the  fundamental  lines  of 
thought  which  g;ive  shape  to  the  first  project  for  a  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  Jefferson's  own  neigh borhooii.  Like  the  preliminary  drawings 
of  a  great  artist,  these  bold  outlines  have  a  i>ermauent  interest  to  the 
student. 

JF.FFEKSO>**S   APPEAL  TO   CABELL  IN   THE  LEGISLATI'RB. 

Peter  Carr  sent  the  letter  whioh  Jefferson  bad  written  him  to  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  togetbor  with  other  documents  prepan?d  by  Jefferaoii 
in  the  interest  of  the  All>emar:e  Acddemy.  Thar  niomlvr  appears  to 
have  held  them  b;u'k  for  some  uiiaooouutable  reason.  On  the  5th  of  Jan- 
nary.  ISio.  Jofferst^n  wrote  as  follows  to  his  energetic  friend.  Joseph  C, 
Cabell:  "Could  the  iH>t it i*  the  Albemarle  Academy  addressed 
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to  our  Legislature  have  succeeded  at  the  late  session,  a  little  aid  addi- 
tional to  the  objects  of  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  here  imme- 
diately the  best  seminary  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
P.  Carr  (president  of  the  board  of  trustees)  committed  the  petition  and 
papers;  but  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  their  having  been  offered.  Think- 
ing it  possible  you  may  not  have  seen  them,  I  send  for  your  perusal  the 
copies  I  retained  for  my  own  use.  They  consist:  (1)  Of  a  letter  to  him, 
Bketching,  at  the  request  of  the  trustees,  a  plan  for  the  institution ;  (2) 
one  to  Judge  Cooper,  in  answer  to  some  observations  he  had  favored 
me  with,  on  the  plan ;  (3)  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  trustees ;  (4)  a 
copy  of  the  act  we  wished  from  the  Legislature.  They  are  long,  but 
a«  we  always  counted  on  you  as  the  main  pillar  of  their  support^  and 
we  shall  probably  return  to  the  charge  at  the  next  sessionj  the  trouble  of 
reading  them  will  come  upon  you,  and  as  well  now  as  then.  The  lot- 
tery allowed  by  the  former  act,  the  proceeds  of  our  two  glebes,  and  our 
dividend  of  the  literary  fund,  with  the  reorganization  of  the  institu- 
tion, are  what  was  asked  for  in  that  petition.  In  addition  to  this,  if  wo 
could  obtain  a  loan  for  four  or  five  years  only  of  $7,000  or  $8,000,  / 
thinJc  I  have  it  now  in  my  power  to  obtain  three  of  the  ablest  characters  in 
the  world  to  fill  the  higlwi  professorships  of  what  in  the  plan  is  called  the 
second  or  general  grade  of  education ;  three  such  characters  as  are  not 
in  a  single  university  of  Europe ;  and  for  those  of  language  and  mathe- 
matics, a  part  of  the  same  grade,  able  professors  doubtless  could  also 
be  readily  obtained.  With  these  characters  I  should  not  be  afraid  to 
say  that  the  circle  of  the  sciences  composing  that  second  or  general 
grade  would  be  more  profoundly  taught  here  than  in  any  institution  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  might  go  farther." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe,  in  this  same  letter  to  Cabell,  that 
Jefferson  says  he  has  lately  received  a  letter  from  Jean  Baptiste  Say, 
who  was  contemplating  a  removal  to  America,  *^and  to  this  neighbor- 
hood." Undoubtedly  Jefferson  had  him  in  mind  as  **  one  of  the  three 
ablest  characters  in  the  world  ^  for  a  professorship  in  the  new  institu- 
tion. Virginia  would  indeed  have  had  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
representatives  of  economics,  if  Jean  Baptiste  Say^  had  been  i>er- 
suaded  to  come,  as  at  one  time  seemed  highly  probable.  Another  of 
the  three  prospective  members  of  the  faculty  was  undoubtedly  Thomas 
Cooper,  who  would  at  that  time  have  represented  chemistry,  and  natural 
science  in  general,  better  than  any  man  of  Jefferson's  acquaintance 
in  America.  The  third  genius  must  have  been  a  philosopher,  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  letter,  Jefferson  had  as  yet  no  one  in  view  for 
cither  language  or  mathematics.  Possibly  the  "  ideologist "  was  to  be 
Count  Destutt  Tracy,  for  whose  writings  Jefferson  was  making  vig- 
orous propaganda  at  this  very  time.  It  was  certainly  correspond- 
ence with  such  men  as  these  that  made  Jefferson  so  eager  to  develop 

^  On  Say's  project  of  removing  to  ''  the  neighborhood  of  CharlottesviUe,  on  which  he 
has  oaat  his  eye,''  see  Jefferson's  letter  to  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  December  27,  1814. 
17036— No.  2 5 
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a  local  academy  into  a  larger  institation,  where  genius  conld  find  free 
scope. 

THE  LITERARY  FUND. 

As  early  as  1810  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  had  instituted  the  so-called 
literary  fund.  A  bill,  drawn  up  by  James  Barbour  and  presented  by  a 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Cabell  was  amember,  was  passed  that  year  and 
appropriated  '^  certain  escheats,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  to  the  en- 
couragement  of  learning."  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Jefferson,  through  Cabell,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  enactmenti 
although  the  credit  of  it  was  claimed  by  Governor  Barbour  in  an  ad- 
dress at  a  planters'  convention  in  EichmoncI,  in  1836.^  In  the  winter  of 
1815-16  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance^ 
reported  to  the  lower  house  a  measure  favoring  the  increase  of  the  liter- 
ary fund  by  the  addition  of  the  debt  then  due  to  Virginia  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  of  1812. 
This  report,  which  wa«  adopted,  is  the  origin  of  Mr.  Mercer's  rival  claim 
to  the  honor  of  establishing  the  literary  fund,  which  claim  he  advanced  in 
an  address  on  popular  education,  published  in.l826.  Undoubtedly  both 
Governor  Barbour  and  Mr.  Mercer  deserve  individual  credit  for  their 
part  in  laying  what  afterward  became  one  of  the  most  substantial  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  the  University  of  Virginia ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  forces  of  legislation  are  always  very  complex,  and  that  the 
secret  springs  of  action  are  not  always  seen.  Some  light  is  thrown 
upon  Mr.  Mercer's  report  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Jeffer- 
son, written  by  Cabell,  January  24, 1816 :  "  Since  writing  the  enclosed 
letter  I  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Mercer,  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to 
whom  I  had  lent  your  letter  to  Mr.  Carr,  upon  being  informed  by  him 
that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  endeavor  to  get  a  considerable  part 
of  the  debt  due  from  the  General  Government  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  a  grand  scheme  of  education.  He 
appears  much  pleased  with  your  view  of  the  subject,  and  as  he  proposes 
to  make  a  report  to  the  lower  house,  concurs  with  me  in  the  propriety 
of  availing  the  country  of  the  light  you  have  shed  upon  this  great  in- 
terest of  the  community.  Would  you  object  to  the  publication  of  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Carr!  Indeed,  sir,  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  have  your 
letter  printed  before  I  can  get  your  answer.*  I  do  not  believe  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  make  at  this  time  so  great  an  appropriation  as  the 
one  proposed  by  Mr.  Mercer;  but  I  will  do  anything  in  my  power  to 

^  Rnffln's  Farmer's  Regiater,  111,  688,  quoted  in  the  Correspondence  of  Jeftenon  and 
Cabell.  50. 

■ 

'  Jefiforson  consented,  February  2, 1816,  to  the  publication  of  his  letter,  and  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Kichmond  Enquirer  about  that  lime.  On  the  2l8t  of  Febmary,  1816| 
Cabell  wrote  to  Jefferson :  **  You  will  have  seen  your  letter  to  Mr.  Carr  in  the  En- 
quirer. It  came  out  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  the  resolution  passed  the  HooM 
of  Delegates  appropriating  the  surplus  [aU  over  and  above  $600,000]  of  onr  United 
States  debt  to  the  literary  fund,  and,  I  haye  reasons  to  belieye,  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  promoting  the  passage  of  that  resolution." 
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promote  it.  And  should  the  measure  succeed,  my  object  would  be  to 
make  your  plan  the  basis  of  our  measures.  ♦  ♦  •  My  intention  is, 
as  soon  as  1  hear  from  you,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  respecting 
the  Central  College,  nearly  or  entirely  in  its  present  shape.  Then,  or 
previously,  I  will,  if  not  prevented,  publish  your  letter  to  Mr.  Carr,  so 
as  to  prevent  this  game  from  being  easily  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  entitled  tp  it."  Cabell  referred  to  the  probable  rivalry 
of  Staunton  and  Lexington  with  Charlottesville  for  the  establishment 
of  "  a  great  State  seminary." 

Jefferson  early  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  literary  fund  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  State  university.  In  a  letter  to  Cabell,  dated  Septem- 
ber 30, 1814,  he  urges  legislative  precautions  with  reference  to  "  the 
funds  of  the  literary  society,"  an  expression  which  the  editor  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  Jeft'erson  and  Cabell  is  unable  to  explain  (see 
note  to  page  30  of  that  volume).  Jefferson  meant  simply  the  literary 
fund,  and  he  meant  to  secure  a  county-dividend  of  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  Albemarle  Academy,  as  the  petition  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture about  this  time  clearly  shows.  With  the  development  of  Albe- 
marle Academy  into  Central  College,  Jefferson's  intentions  took  larger 
scope.  He  proposed  gradually  to  absorb  the  profits  of  the  entire  fund, 
and  also  to  capture  the  lion's  share  of  the  endowment  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  reducing  that  institution  to  the  level  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  small  colleges,  all  tributary  to  the  central  university.  There 
lurked  a  deep  meaning  in  that  term  Central  College.  It  was  the  idea 
of  centralization  in  the  higher  education^  first  geographically,  for  general 
convenience,  then  economically  and  intellectually,  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  whole  State.  It  would  be  the  best  educational  policy  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  individual  States.  The  great  obstacles  to 
the  first  success  of  this  bold  idea  were: 

(1)  The  democratic  impulse  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  literary 
fund  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  which,  Jefferson  always 
urged,  should  be  founded  and  sustained  by  local  government  and  local 
taxation,  or  by  self  help  in  townships,  wards,  or  school  districts. 

(2)  The  opposition  of  Federalists  to  Jefferson's  project. 

(3)  The  powerful  opposition  of  William  and  Mary  College,  which  was 
fighting  for  life. 

(4)  The  rivalry  of  Washington  College  at  Lexington,  a  Presbyterian 
institution,  second  only  to  William  and  Mary  in  historic  prestige. 

(6)  The  municipal  attractions  of  Richmond,  Staunton,  and  other 
growing  places. 

(6)  Ecclesiastical  opposition,  directed  against  the  proposed  non-sec- 
tarianism of  Jefferson's  university, — another  great  idea  in  modern  edu- 

a 

cation. 

(7)  The  policy  of  decentralization  and  local  distribution  of  State 
bounties  to  the  higher  education, — ^the  worst  of  all  enemies  to  the  idea 
of  State  universities. 
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That  Jefferson  and  Cabell  should  have  succeeded  in  triumphing  over 
all  of  these  foes,  in  securing  a  large  part  of  the  literary  fond,  and  iu 
centralizing  the  higher  education  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  American  edncatioual  history,  for  it 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  cost  the  hardest  struggle. 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE. 

The  methods  by  which  the  University  of  Virginia  was  evolved  from 
the  individual  thought  of  Jefferson  into  apopular  institution  are  an  un- 
written  chapter  in  American  educational  history,  but  it  is  worth  writing, 
because  it  shows  how  vital  a  connection  may  be  established  between 
democracy  and  the  higher  education,  and  that,  too,  under  the  most  un- 
favorable conditions.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  for  Jefferson  to 
build  upon  except  an  idea.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a  State  univer- 
sity out  of  old  William  and  Mary  College,  which  was  then  a  church  in- 
stitution. There  were  not  even  common  schools  to  render  education 
popular.  Jefferson  had  conceived  the  original  idea  of  developing  into 
a  State  university  a  county  academy  which  as  yet  existed  only  on  paper. 
There  was  no  endowment  whatever.  Everything  had  to  be  ^created. 
Through  the  energy  of  Cabell  the  petition  of  the  trustees  of  Albemarle 
Academy  to  receive  for  this  institution  the  money  which  had  arisen 
from  the  sale  of  the  two  glebes  of  the  parishes  of  Saint  Ann  and  Fred- 
ericksville  in  Albemarle  County,  was  granted ;  but  the  application  to 
have,  for  the  same  purpose,  their  county  dividend  of  the  literary  fund, 
was  rejected  by  the  Legislature. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1816,  was  passed  an  act  changing  the  name 
of  Albemarle  Academy  to  Central  College,  of  which  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  to  be  the  patron,  with  power  to  appoint  a  board  of 
six  visitors  and  to  fill  vacancies.  The  visitors  could  appoint  professors 
and  other  ofiicers.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  only  one  of  the  old  acad- 
emy board  who  was  re-appointed.  The  new  appointees  were  James  Madi- 
son, James  Monroe,  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  David  Watson,  and  J.H.  Cocke. 
In  the  new  corporation  were  vested  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
old  board,  which  handed  over  the  records  of  Albemarle  Academy.  The 
records  of  Central  College  extend  from  May  6, 1817,  to  May  11, 1818. 
They  are  interesting  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  University  of  Virginia  from  a  local  seminary.  The  corner- 
stone of  Central  College  was  laid  October  6, 1817,  in  the  presence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and  James  Monroe,  then  President 
of  the  United  States.  Probably  no  institution  of  learning  in  the  United 
States  ever  had  so  many  presidential  trustees. 

IDEA  OF  AN  ACADEMICAL  VILLAGE. 

Among  the  external  features  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  it  now 
stands,  nothing  is  more  interesting  to  the  \isitor  than  the  peculiar  ground- 
plan  of  construction.  It  seems  to  be  a  modern  adaptation  of  the  medi»val 
idea  of  cloistered  retreats,  with  colonnades  and  quadrangles,  the  latter 
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opening  tpward  the  south.  The  buildings  consist  of  pavilions,  or  large 
two-storied  bouses,  for  the  professors,  which,  with  the  large  libralry 
bailding  or  rotunda,  are  arranged  at  intervals  around  three  sides  of  a 
a  sqoare,  and  are  all  connected  by  small  one-storied  brick  dormitories 
for  the  students,  each  dormitory  containing  only  one  room,  which  opens 
upon  a  covered  colonnade  or  kreuzgang,  suggestive  of  a  monastic  cell. 
A  reproduction  of  the  mediaeval  monastery  was  perhaps  very  far  from 
Jefferson's  mind;  but,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  revived 
some  of  its  most  striking  architectural  effects,  although  in  classical 
rather  than  in  Gothic  style. 

The  historical  germ  of  the  whole  plan  of  construction  may  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Central  Oollege, 
May  5, 1817,  when  ^^  on  view  of  a  plan  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Albemarle  Academy  for  erecting  a  distinct  pavilion  or  building  for  each 
separate  professorship,  and  for  arranging  these  around  a  square,  each 
pavilion  containing  a  school-room  and  two  apartments  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  professor,  with  other  reasonable  conveniences,  the 
board  determines  that  one  of  those  pavilions  shall  now  be  erected,  and 
they  request  the  proctor,  so  soon  as  the  funds  are  at  his  command,  to. 
agree  with  proper  workmen  for  the  building  of  one,  of  stone  or  brick 
below  ground  and  of  brick  above,  of  substantial  work,  of  regular  archi- 
tecture, well  executed,  and  to  be  completed,  if  possible,  during  the  en- 
suing summer  and  winter.  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  it  is  further  resolved,  that 
so  far  as  the  funds  may  admit,  the  proctor  be  requested  to  proceed  to  the 
erection  of  dormitories  for  the  students  adjacent  to  the  said  pavilion, 
not  exceeding  ten  on  each  side,  of  brick,  and  of  regular  architecture, 
according  to  the  same  plan  proposed.'' 

In  a  report  made  by  the  trustees  of  Central  College,  January  6, 1818, 
to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  it  is  stated  that  they  pur- 
cliased  "at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  Charlottesville,  and  for  the  sum 
of  $1,518.75,  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  on  which  was  an  eligible  site  for 
the  college,  high,  dry,  open,  furnished  with  good  water,  and  nothing 
in  its  vicinity  which  could  threaten  the  health  of  the  students. 

"Instead  of  constructing  a  single  and  large  edifice,  which  might  have 
exhausted  their  funds,  and  left  nothing,  or  too  little,  for  other  essential 
expenses,  they  thought  it  better  to  erect  a  small  and  separate  building 
or  pavilion  for  each  professor  they  should  be  able  to  employ,  with  an 
apartment  for  his  lectures  and  others  for  his  own  accommodation,  con- 
necting these  pavilions  by  a  range  of  dormitories,  capable  each  of  lodg- 
ing two  students  only — a  provision  equally  friendly  to  study  as  to  mor- 
als and  order. 

"The  plan  offered  the  further  advantages  of  greater  security  against 
fire  and  infection,  of  extending  the  buildings  in  equal  pace  with  the 
funds,  and  of  adding  to  them  indefinitely  hereafter,  with  the  indefinite 
progress  of  the  contributions,  private  or  public,  and  it  gave  to  the  whole, 
in  form  and  effect,  the  character  of  an  academical  village.^ 
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Such  was  Jefiferson's  idea  of  the  external  form  of  the  future  University 
of  Virginia.  In  this  report,  of  which  he  is  manifestly  the  aathor,  the 
trustees  of  Central  College  assure  the  Legislature  of  their  willingness  to 
transfer  all  the  property  and  rights  of  Central  College  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  university.  They  say  that  they  have  realized  nearly 
$3,200  from  the  sale  of  the  glebe  lands,  and  altogether,  including  sub- 
scriptions, they  "  count  with  safety  on  forty-six  or  forty-seven  thousand 
dollars."  The  actual  subscription  lists  to  the  Central  College  which  are 
printed  in  the  Correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  show  a  total  of 
over  $14,000.  These  lists  of  names  represent  twelve  different  counties 
and  three  cities,  Eichmond,  Lynchburg,  and  Winchester,  and  show  a 
remarkably  wide-spread  interest  in  Jefferson's  project.  Jefferson,  Mad- 
ison, Monroe,  Cabell,  Cocke,  and  five  other  gentlemen  subscribed  each 
$1,000.  There  were  over  two  hundred  subscriptions,  ranging  from  $5 
to  $500.  Such  liberality  and  such  a  considerable  number  of  names  are 
interesting  evidence  of  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Virginia  planters 
at  this  period  (1818)  toward  the  higher  education. 

JEFFERSON  TO  JOHN  ADAMS  ON  CENTRAL  COLLEGE. 

The  progress  and  prospects  of  Central  College,  just  before  its  transi- 
tion into  the  tJniversity  of  Virginia,  are  well  shown  in  a  letter  from 
Jefferson  to  John  Adams^  dated  Poplar  Forest,^  September  8,  1817 : 
'*  A  month^s  absence  from  Monticello  has  added  to  the  delay  of  ac- 
knowledgiDig  your  last  letters,  and,  indeed,  for  a  month  before  I  left  it, 
our  projected  college  gave  me  constant  employment;  for,  being  the  only 
visitor  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  all  its  administrative  business 
falls  on  me,  and  that,  where  building  is  going  on,  is  not  a  little.  In 
yours  of  July  15th,  you  express  a  wish  to  see  our  plan,  but  the  present 
visitors  have  sanctioned  no  plan  as  yet.  Our  predecessors,  the  first 
trustees,  had  desired  me  to  propose  one  to  them,  and  it  was  on  that  oc- 
casion I  asked  and  received  the  benefit  of  your  ideas  on  the  subject. 
Digesting  these  with  such  other  schemes  as  I  had  been  able  to  collect, 
I  made  out  a  prospectus,  the  looser  and  less  satisfactory  from  the  uncer- 
tain amount  of  the  funds  to  which  it  was  to  be  adapted.  This  I  ad- 
dressed, in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  their  president,  Peter  Carr,  which, 
going  before  the  Legislature  when  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
college  was  asked,  got  into  the  public  papers,  and,  among  others,  I 
think  you  will  find  it  in  Niles'  Register,  in  the  early  part  of  1815.*  This, 
however,  is  to  be  considered  but  as  ihpremidre  ibatichey  for  the  consider- 
ation and  amendment  of  the  present  visitors,  and  to  be  accommodated 

»  Mr.  Jefferson's  farm  in  Bedford  County. 

'The  exact  reference  is  Niles*  Register,  March  16,  IdlG,  where  Jefferson's  letter  to 
Peter  Carr  may  be  found.  A  letter  from  Jefferson  on  elementary  edacation  ooonnin 
Niles,  May  2, 1818.  This  Baltimore  joamal  followed  with  great  interest  the  piogreai 
of  Jefferson's  educational  work.  Niles,  June  26,  1824,  announces  the  courses  of  in* 
etruction  that  were  soon  to  be  opened  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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to  one  of  two  conditions  of  things.  If  the  institution  is  to  depend  on 
private  donations  alone,  we  shall  be  forced  to  accnmulate  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  four  professors  a  mass  of  sciences  which,  if  the  Legislature 
adopts  it,  should  be  distributed  among  ten.  We  shall  ^be  ready  for  a 
professor  of  languages  in  April  next,  for  two  others  the  following  year, 
and  a  fourth  the  year  after.  How  happy  should  we  be  if  we  could 
have  a  Ticknor*  for  our  first.  A  critical  classic  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  To  this  professor  a  fixed  salary  of  $500,  with 
liberal  tuition  fees  from  the  pupils,  will  probably  give  $2,000  a  year. 
We  are  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  professor,  meaning  to  accept  of  none 
but  of  the  very  first  order." 

^  An  attempt  was  actually  made,  in  1820,  to  secare  as  professors  for  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Bowditch,  of  Salem.  Apartments 
were  promised,  with  a  salary  of  $2,000  and  with  fees  guaranteed  to  the  additional 
amount  of  $500.  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  an  Englishman,  resident  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
appointed  the  year  before.  All  of  these  original  negotiations  excited  considerable 
sectarian  opposition  in  Virginia,  because  all  three  of  the  above-named  gentlemen 
were  reputed  to  be  Unitarians.  U^on  this  interesting  point,  see  the  Jeffersem  and 
Cabell  correspondence,  p.  232  et  seq.  The  opposition  to  the  Unitarian  movement 
was  not  confined  to  the  South.  Cabell  told  Jefferson  that  it  was  through  the  corre- 
spondence of  Bible  Societies  that  'Hhe  discovery  of  the  religious  opinions  of  Ticknoi 
and  Bowditoh  was^made.'' 


CHAPTER  V. 


TEANSITION  FEOM  THE  COLLEGE  TO  THE  UNIVBESITY. 


TWO  LINES  OP  POLICY. 

Jefferson's  plans  for  the  development  of  university  edacation  in  Vir- 
ginia proceeded  along  two  lines  of  policy.  The  first  was  local,  origi- 
nating in  Albemarle  Academy,  and  advancing  by  local  subscriptions  to 
the  actual  foundation  of  Oentral  Oollege.  The  second  line  of  policy 
was  legislative,  and  led  from  an  economic  base  called  the  literary 
fund,  to  the  idea  of  a  State  university.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  Jeffei:- 
son  meant  that  these  two  lines  should  converge  and  unite.  His  pur- 
pose then  was  to  have  Central  College  adopted  by  the  State  as  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Cabell  was  in  the  Legislature  watching  his 
opportunity  and  informing  Jefferson  of  the  progress  of  events. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1816,  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
literary  fund  were  requested  to  prepare  and  report  a  system  of  public 
education,  comprehending  a  university  to  be  called  "  The  University  of 
Virginia,"  and  such  additional  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  as 
should  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
The  responsible  member  of  this  commission  was  the  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  W.  O.  Nicholas,  Governor  of  the  State.  There  was 
nothing  easier  for  him  to  do  than  to  seek  the  counsel  of  Jefferson. 

JEPPERSON'S  LETTER  TO  GOVEKNOE  NICHOLAS. 

Although  in  retirement  at  Monticello,  Jefferson  was  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  public  men  of  his  time,  both  in  and  out  of  Vir- 
ginia. Early  in  the  spring  of  1816  we  find  Governor  Nicholas  asking 
Jefferson's  advice  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  education.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  literary  fund  and 
was  naturally  desirous  of  making  a  good  official  report.  Jefferson  was 
an  acknowledged  authority  upon  educational  matters,  and  to  him  the 
Governor  turned  for  counsel.  Jefferson  gave  it  liberally  in  a  long  letter, 
dated  at  Monticello,  April  2, 1816.  After  reminding  the  Governor  of 
the  close  resemblance  between  the  present  recommendation  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  and  bills  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
reported  in  1779,  and  proposing  three  grades  of  instruction, — a  univer- 
sity, district  colleges  or  grammar  schools,  and  county  or  ward  schools^ 
Jefferson  said:  "The  report  will  have  to  present  the  plan  of  an  univer- 
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sity,  analyzing  the  sciences,  selecting  those  which  are  useful,  grouping 
them  into  professorships,  commensurate  each  with  the  time  and  facul- 
ties of  one  man,  and  prescribing  the  regimen  and  all  other  necessary 
details.  On  this  subject  I  can  offer  nothing  new.  A  letter  of  mine  to 
Peter  Carr,  which  was  published  during  the  last  session  of  Assembly,  is  a 
digest  of  all  the  information  I  possess  on  the  subject,  from  which  the 
board  will  judge  whether  they  can  extract  anything  useful.    ♦    •    • 

"As  the  buildings  to  be  erected  will  also  enter  into  their  report,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  their  consideration,  instead  of  one  im- 
mense building,  to  have  a  small  one  for  every  professorship,  arranged 
at  proper  distances  around  a  square,  to  admit  of  extension,  connected 
by  a  piazza,  so  that  they  may  go  dry  from  one  school  to  another.  This 
village  form  is  preferable  to  a  single  great  building  for  many  reasons, 
particularly  on  account  of  fire,  health,  economy,  peace,  and  quiet.  Such 
a  plan  had  been  approved  in  the  case  of  the  Albemarle  College,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  letter  above  mentioned ;  and  should  the  idea  be 
approved  by  the  board,  more  may  be  said  hereafter  on  the  opportun- 
ity these  small  buildings  will  afford  of  exhibiting  models  in  architecture 
of  the  purest  forms  of  antiquity,  furnishing  to  the  student  examples 
of  the  precepts  he  will  be  taught  in  that  art."  Here  is  the  connecting 
architectural  link  between  the  Albemarle  Academy  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  as  conceived  by  Jefferson. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Governor  the  Sage  of  Monticello  did  not  fail  to 
revert  to  his  early  and  favorite  project  of  elementary  education  by  means 
of  ward  schools.  He  reminded  the  Governor  that  ideas  upon  that  sub- 
ject had  been  long  ago  embodied  in  a  bill  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  Virginia,  and  that  time  and  reflection  had  only  served  to 
strengthen  in  his  mind  the  general  principle  of  subdividing  the  counties 
into  wards,  with  a  school  in  each  ward.  "  My  partiality,"  he  daid,  "  for 
that  division  Is  not  founded  in  views  of  •education  solely,  but  infi- 
nitely more  as  the  means  of  a  better  administration  of  our  goverment, 
and  the  eternal  preservation  of  republican  principles.  The  exam- 
ple of  this  most  admirable  of  all  human  contrivances  in  government 
is  to  be  seen  in  our  Eastern  States;  and  its  powerful  effect  in  the 
order  and  economy  of  their  internal  affairs,  and  the  momentum  it  gives 
them  as  a  nation  *  is  the  single  circumstance  which  distinguishes  them 
so  remarkably  from  every  other  national  association.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams^  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  explain  to  him  the  struct- 
ure of  our  scheme  of  education  as  proposed  in  the  bill  for  the  diftu- 
sion  of  knowledge,  and  the  views  of  this  particular  section  of  it,  and 

>  The  use  by  Jefferson  of  the  word  "nation"  for  New  England  is  very  remarkable. 
It  is,  however,  paralleled  by  the  frequent  employment,  in  American  local  usage,  of  the 
term  '*  country  "  for  section.  State,  or  connty.  And  yet  snch  usage  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  gradual  development  of  our  ideas  of  country  and  nation  from  local  expe- 
rience. The  Germanic  village  community  of  united  families  was  the  prototype  of 
united  Germany  and  of  the  United  States. 

2  October  28,  1813. 
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in  another  lately  to  Mr.  Cabell,^  on  the  occasion  of  the  bill  for  the  Albe- 
marle College,  I  also  took  a  view  of  the  political  efifects  of  the  proposed 
division  into  wards,  which,  being  more  easily  copied  than  thrown  into 
new  form  here,  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  extracts  from  them. 
Should  the  board  of  directors  approve  of  the  plan  and  make  ward  di- 
visions the  substratum  of  their  elementary  schools,  their  report  may 
furnish  a  happy  occasion  of  introducing  them,  leaving  all  their  other 
uses  to  be  adopted  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  as  occasion  shall  occnr.'' 

OIRCULAR  LETTER  FROM  GOVERNOR  NICHOLAS. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1816,  Governor  Nicholas  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  various  distinguished  gentlemen,  asking  advice  respecting  a  system 
of  public  education  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  As  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  literary  fund  the  duty  to  collect  information 
devolved  upon  him,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jefferson,  or  his  friend 
Cabell,  who  was  in  the  Legislature,  made  valuable  suggestions  to  the 
Governor  with  reference  to  this  letter  and  the  proper  persons  to  address. 
Among  the  latter  was  Jefferson's  friend,  Thomas  Cooper,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Carlisle  College,  Pennsylvania.  The  following  passage 
from  the  circular  letter  is  worthy  of  Jefferson  himself:  "  The  great  cause 
of  literature  and  science  is  not  local  in  Its  nature,  but  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  tho  whole  human  species.  The  commonwealth  of  letters  em- 
braces every  region,  however  remote.  It  can  not  fail  to  excite  pleasing 
emotions  in  every  enlightened  American  to  perceive  that  Virginia  has 
taken  this  subject  under  its  patronage,  and  devoted  a  fund  to  its  accom- 
plishment, which  is  annually  increasing.  To  you,  sir,  1  think  it  proper 
to  address  myself,  knowing  your  attachment  to  literature,  and  feeling 
great  confidence  that  you  will  not  consider  your  valuable  time  mis- 
spent in  communicating  any  ideas  which  may  promote  so  useful  an  ob- 
ject. I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  be  received  with  that  high  sense 
of  obligation  which  their  importance  must  inspire." 

DR.  COOPER  ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reply  of  Dr.  Cooper  are  worthy  of 
preservation,  for  they  are  characteristic  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
educators  in  the  United  States  at  this  period,  and  of  the  man  in  whom 
Jefferson  had  perhaps  more  confidence  than  in  any  other  in  American 
academic  circles.  In  the  lack  of  illustrations  of  his  correspondence 
with  Jefferson,  this  letter  of  advice  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  upon 
the  subject  dearest  to  Jefferson's  heart,  is  especially  valuable.  Cooper 
represents  English*  ideas  of  university  education.    After  considering 

^  Letters  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  37. 

*  Other  traces  of  English  Influence  besides  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Cooper  may  be  found 

in  Jefferson's  study  of  English  universities,  as  described  in  print.    Jefferson  owned 

Russell's  Tract  on  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain,  and  lent  it  to  Cabell,  who  showed 

it  to  such  influential  politicians  as  General  Breckenridge  and  Mr.  Johnson.    Cabell 

« also  borrowed  Jefferson's  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Guide. 
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briefly  the  subject  of  schools  and  academies,  he  proceeds  to  state  his 
views  upon  the  main  question : 

"  Universities  should  be  exclusively  for  a  liberal  and  finished  education. 
I  doubt  whether  it  be  expedient  to  have  more  than  one  in  the  State, 
under  State  patronage.  Such  an  university  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
instituted  on  a  plan  not  much  dissimilar  to  the  following : 

^^  (1)  It  should  be  considered,  held  up,  and  taken  for  granted,  that  no 
young  man  can  receive  a  finished  education  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
commence  the  pursuit  of  any  of  the  liberal  professions,  unless  he  has 
remained  at  the  university  till  the  completion  of  his  nineteenth  year ;  if 
young  men  could  be  induced  to  stay  for  half  a  year  longer  it  would  be 
a  very  important  acquisition,  privately  and  publicly.  They  usually 
graduate  so  young  that  they  enter  upon  life  conceited  sciolists. 

"  (2)  It  should  be  8cruf>ulously  insisted  on  that  no  youth  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  university  unless  he  can  read  with  facility  Virgil,  Horace, 
Xenophon,  and  Homer ;  unless  he  is  able,  as  a  preliminary  to  matricu- 
lation, to  convert  a  page  of  English  at  sight  into  Latin ;  unless  he  can 
demonstrate  any  proposition  at  sight  in  the  six  first  books  of  Euclid, 
and  shews  an  acquaintance  with  cubic  and  quadratic  equations.  With- 
out this,  your  university  will  become  what  all  the  American  colleges 
and  universities  are,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  mere  grammar  schools. 
You  will  have  fewer  students,  but  they  will  do  credit  to  the  institution, 
and  raise  its  reputation  ;  and  entrance  at  such  an  university  will  be 
sought  as  an  honor. 

"  (3)  It  can  not  be  required,  but  it  should  be  regularly  and  publicly  ex- 
pected, that  the  university  course  of  education  should  occupy  four  years. 
The  more  difficult  Latin  and  Oreek  classics  should  be  read  at  the  uni- 
versity,— Euripides,  Sophocles,  Longinus,  Demosthenes,  etc.  No  week 
slwuldpass  without  at  least  three  pages  of  composition  in  Latin  prose, 
and  one  in  verse,  upon  given  subjects.  All  the  prominent  political  men, 
all  the  learned  men,  all  the  scientific  men  of  my  day,  have  entered  upon 
active  life  as  good  classic  scholars  and  good  mathematicians.  Judging 
from  times  past  before  I  began  life,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  and  ob- 
served myself,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  young  man  turned  into  the  world  a 
good  classic  and  mathematician  is  far  better  qualified  for  any  other  lit- 
erary pursuit  than  those  who  have  been  educated  in  any  other  way. 
On  this  score  my  mind  is  fully  made  up. 

"  Attendant  on  these  classical  studies  should  be  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mathematics,  conic  sections,  fluxions,  spherical  trigonometry,  etc. 
Also  the  study  oj  the  French  language,  with  drawing,  fencing,  and  the 
manual  exercise. 

"These  should  occupy  chiefly  the  two  first  years.  I  say  chiefly,  be- 
cause perhaps  logic  and  a  course  of  moral  and  political  philosophy 
might  be  introduced  the  second  year,  though  I  should  not  incline  to  be- 
gin them  till  the  third. 
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"  The  two  next  years  might  be  occupied  (never  entirely  omitting 
classical  and  mathematical  studies)  with — 

<<  The  elements  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  and  jarisprndence. 

"  Lectores  on  nataral  philosophy — chemistry,  botany,  and  zoSlogj. 

'^Perhaps  room  might  also  be  found  for  a  short  course  of  anatomy. 

'^  Further  than  this  it  is  needless  to  go.  It  will  sufQce  to  give  them  of 
these  enough  to  show  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge. The  basis  of  the  system  being  classical  and  mathematical  knowl- 
edge, I  should  not  fear  for  a  young  man  who  was  well  grounded  in 
these  alone,  at  his  first  starting  on  the  race  of  life,  but  much  more  may 
be  added  by  a  judicious  course  of  study.'' 

VIEWS  OP  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT,  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

Beplies  to  the  circular  letter  sent  out  by  Governor  Nicholas  came 
from  two  college  presidents,  John  Augustine  Smith,  M.  D.,  president 
of  William  and  Mary  College  from  1814  to  1826,  and  from  the  Eev.  Timo- 
thy Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College.'  President  Smith  confined  his 
remarks  to  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and  showed  no  special  sym- 
pathy with  the  university  idea.  He  said  he  presumed  the  object  of  the 
literary  fund  was  ^^  to  inform  those  who  must  otherwise  remain  in  total 
ignorance  in  the  humbler  but  more  important  parts  of  knowledge  than 
to  make  a  comparatively  few  proficients  in  the  sublimer  parts  of  knowl- 
edge." The  management  of  William  and  Mary  College  was  naturally 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  State  university,  which  would  certainly  over- 
shadow the  old  college  at  Williamsburg  and  destroy  its  prestige.  The 
struggle  of  William  and  Mary  for  existence  and  its  race  for  life  with 
Jefterson's  younger  institution  have  been  elsewhere  narrated,* 

An  interesting  side  light  from  ]^ew  England  is  thrown  upon  colleges 
and  universities  in  general,  at  this  early  period,  by  the  answer  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  of  Tale  College.    He  said : 

"  There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  returning  such  an  answer 
to  this  application  as  in  all  probability  is  expected.  One  is,  that  the 
circular  does  not  at  all  explain  the  specific  views  of  the  Virginian  Legis- 
lature. The  literary  institutions  which  are  mentioned  in  it  are  so  ex- 
tremely different  in  different  countries  as  often  to  have  very  little  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  An  university  in  European  lang%iage  is,  as 
your  Excellency  perfectly  well  knows,  a  seat  of  education  in  which  stu- 
dents are  conducted  through  all  the  branches  of  academical  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  so  as  to  be  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, or  to  appear  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  desk,  withopt  any  additional 
instruction.  A  college^  iu  the  same  language,  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
several  institutions  which,  when  combined,  constitute  the  university, 
and  sometimes  a  seminary  in  which  students  barely  obtain  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  university.  Eton  College  and  the  celebrated 
school  of  Westminster  are  seminaries  of  this  nature. 

*  Cironlars  of  InformatioQ  of  the  Boreaa  of  Edncatioiii  No.  1,  1887 :  The  CoUege  of 
William  and  Mary,  pp.  58-41. 
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"  In  American  phraseology,  your  Excellency  must  have  observed,  both 
these  terms  are  used  in  a  widely  different  manner.  There  are  three  sem- 
inaries in  N^ew  SngUmd,  which  are  styled  universities ;  a  fourth  in  I^ew 
Fork;  a  ffth  in  Pennsylvania;  a  sixth  in  Georgia ;  and  a  seventh  in 
Kentucky.  All  these  differ  essentially  from  what  is  meant  by  the  term^ 
in  Europe;  and  in  none  of  them  is  education  given  to  the  extent  spec- 
ified above.  That  of  Cambridge^  in  Massachusetts,  approximates  nearer 
to  the  European  standard  than  any  of  the  rest ;  but  even  that  falls  ma- 
terially short. 

"  There  are  also  in  New  England  five  colleges  ;  and  many  others  which 
bear  the  name  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  Yale  College 
there  is,  probably,  more  science  taught  than  in  any  other  seminary  in 
the  American  Union ;  but  probably  less  of  literature  than  in  the  univer- 
sity at  Cambridge.  Yet  it  is  styled  a  college.  Several  Am^erican  colleges 
pursue  nearly  the  same  course  of  instruction ;  while  others  are  calcu- 
lated upon  so  low  a  degree  of  the  scale  that  bachelors  of  arts,  coming 
from  them  to  Yale  College,  have  been  unable  to  enter  at  any  higher 
grade  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  or  sophomore  year  i  and  that 
without  any  defectiveness  of  talents  or  diligence. 

**  After  these  observations,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  insist  any  further 
on  the  indeterminate  meaning  of  these  names,  or  on  the  impossibility 
of  my  knowing  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia.  But  without  such  knowledge  it  must  be  obviously  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  feel  assured  that  any  opinions  which  I  might  communicate 
would  even  reach  the  subject  to  which  they  were  intentionally  directed. 

"  The  other  diflttculty,  to  which  I  have  referred,  lies  in  the  extensive 
and  complicated  nature  of  the  subject.  Will  your  Excellency  pardon 
me  for  observing,  that,  having  lived  more  than  thirty  years  in  Yale 
College^  and  in  every  station  included  in  its  system,  the  experience 
forced  upon  me  during  this  period  has  furnished  me  with  a  complete 
conviction  that  the  views  formed  concerning  such  an  institution  by 
men  unacquainted  with  this  subject  except  by  speculation,  and  those  of 
the  first  talents,  are  necessarily  inadequate  and  erroneous.  If  I  am 
not  deceived,  a  considerable  number  of  American  colleges  have  failed 
of  success  from  defects  in  their  original  establishment ;  defects  de- 
rived from  the  want  of  an  exi>erimental  acquaintance  with  such  an  in- 
stitution in  those  under  whose  direction  their  several  systems  began 
their  operations. 

^<  K  my  experience  has  not  deceived  me,  such  a  scheme  of  a  college 
in  the  Amtrican  sense,  and  still  more  of  a  university  in  the  European 
sense,  as  will  fairly  promise  extensive  utility  to  the  public,  must  in- 
volve many  important  parts,  all  of  them  nearly  or  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, and  many  more  subordinate  ones,  each  of  which  would  con- 
tribute in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  To 
state  in  the  most  concise  manner  a  scheme  of  this  nature,  and  the 
proofs  by  which  its  expediency  might  be  evinced,  would  require  at  least 
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a  large  pamphlet.    For  sach  work  I  have  neither  time,  nor  health,  nor 
eyes. 

^'For  the  prolixity  of  this  apology  1  have  no  other  justification  be- 
side what  is  furnished  by  the  high  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
respectability  of  the  source  from  which  the  application  is  derived. 

*'  With  this  letter  I  transmit  to  your  Excellency  a  copy  of  the  Laws  of 
Yale  College,  In  th^m  may  perhaps  be  found  the  best  answer,  in  my 
power,  to  some  of  the  questions  which  would  naturally  be  asked  in  the 
course  of  such  an  investigation  as  that  which  the  president  and  direct- 
ors of  the  literary  fund  have  commenced.  Here  these  laws  have  had  a 
happy  efficacy, 

"  If  I  may  suppose  myself  authorized  to  give  an  opinion  concerning 
the  subject  at  large,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  best  mode,  within 
my  knowledge,  of  conducting  the  requisite  inquiries  to  a  successful  is- 
sue, so  far  as  they  may  respect  the  New  England  seminaries^  will  be  to 
commission  a  competent  person  to  visit  such  of  them  as  may  be  thought 
proper,  and  by  inspection  and  conversation  to  learn  whatever  may  be 
useful  in  their  respective  systems.  Such  a  person  would  be  able  to 
state  the  specific  purposes  which  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  have  in 
view,  and  could  ask  the  questions  and  obtain  the  explanations  which 
may  be  conducive  to  the  general  design." 

REPORT  OF  GOVERNOR  NICHOLAS. 

Letters  were  received  from  James  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  Stat« 
under  Madison,  and  from  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  of  New  York.  The  lat- 
ter sent  an  elaborate  article  upon  the  philosophy  of  education,  with  peda- 
gogical plans  for  all  grades  of  instruction,  from  domestic  to  scholastic, 
from  the  school  to  the  university.  Monroe  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  preservation  of  good  govern- 
ment, but  intimated  that  there  were  men  in  Virginia  better  qualified  than 
himself  to  give  advice  in  educational  matters.  He  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  Central  College,  in  Albe- 
marle, but  offered  no  suggestions  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
literary  fund.  Their  report  was  made  through  Governor  Nicholas  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  December,  1816,  and  is  published  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Sundry  Documents  on  the  Subject  of  a  System  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, which  was  distributed  among  the  citizens  of  the  State  by  legislative 
order.  If  Jefferson  was  not  the  author  of  this  entire  report,  his  ideas 
pervade  it  from  beginning  to  end.  We  have  already  seen  that  Gover- 
nor Nicholas  sought  Jefterson's  advice  before  that  of  any  one  else,  and 
we  shall  now  see  that  he  followed  it  in  preference  to  other  views.  The 
official  voice  is  the  Governor's,  but  the  hand  is  Jefferson's. 

We  find  the  general  subject  subdivided  into  primary  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  a  university.  The  whole  system  was  based  upon  a  proposed 
subdivision  of  counties  into  townships,  each  to  support  one  primary 
school  and  to  have  charge  of  its  own  roads,  its  own  poor,  and  its  own 
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X)o1ice.  The  Lancastrian  method  of  teaching  was  recommended.  Next 
above  the  common  schools  were  to  be  the  academies,  where  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  mathematics,  geography,  astronomy,,  etc.,  were  to  be 
tanght.  Jeflferson^s  provision  for  "  the  boys  of  brighcest  genius  ^  re-ap- 
pears in  the  proposed  connection  of  the  schools,  academies,  and  univer- 
sity. "The  term  university,'' declares  this  report,  " comprehends  the 
whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  extends  to  the  utmost  boun- 
daries of  human  knowledge.''  The  directors  of  the  literary  fund  say 
they  have  resorted  to  every  source  of  information  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  colleges  in  America  and  Europe,  but  they  find  no  two  abso- 
lutely alike.  Jefferson  had  made  that  observation  to  Peter  Carr.  The 
peculiar  conditions  of  Virginia  must  be  studied  and  the  university 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  people.  The  report  advises  against  begin- 
ning on  too  large  a  scale.  The  purchase  of  land  for  the  university  is 
recommended  '^  in  some  central  and  healthy  part  of  the  Commonwealth.'^ 
Here  surely  is  Jefferson's  hand.  The  buildings  are  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  literary  fund.  A  board  of  fifteen  visitors  is  recommended,  with 
power  to  appoint  nine  professors,  chiefiy  in  modern  and  scientific  stud, 
ies.  Jefferson  had  always  wished  such  acurriculum.  The  visitors  were 
also  to  have  power  to  appoint  seven  fellows  "  out  of  the  most  learned  and 
meritorious  of  those  who  have  graduated  at  said  university?^ 

IDEA.  OF  ESTABLISHING  FELLOWSHIPS,   1816. 

The  following  extract  from  this  remarkable  report  on  the  University 
of  Virginia  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full,  because  it  anticipates  so  much 
of  what  is  essentially  modern  in  American  university  education.  "The 
recommendation  of  the  establishment  of  fellowships  is  founded  on  a 
wish  to  encourage  the  ardent  pursuit  of  science  in  such  young  men, 
who,  though  destitute  of  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education,  have 
been  selected  for  their  talents,  and  instructed  and  supported  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  It  is  to  thein  we  ought  to  look  as  the  source  which  is  to  sup- 
ply us  with  teachers  and  professors^  and  thus  by  the  service  they  will 
render  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  they  will 
amply  repay  what  that  country  has  done  for  their  benefit.  Besides,  it  is 
a  consideration  of  great  importance  that  you  create  a  corps  of  literary 
menj  who,  enabled  by  receiving  a  decent  competence  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  will  enlarge  its  boundaries  and 
diffuse  through  the  community  a  taste  aud  relish  for  the  charms  of  litera- 
ture. The  effect  produced  by  concentrating  at  one  place  many  literary 
men,  whose  co-operation,  as  well  as  whose  collisions,  will  excite  a  gen- 
erous spirit  of  emulation,  is  incalculable." 

merger's  bill  foe  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA,  1817. 

The  above  favorable  report  naturally  led  to  a  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  a  univer- 
sity.    The  bill,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mercer  partly  upon  the  basis  of 
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Jefferson's  ideas,  passed  the  House  of  Delegates  on  "the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1817,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month.  The  measure  was,  however,  noteworthy  in  some  of  its  features. 
It  provided  for  a  board  of  public  instruction,  to  be  elected  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  and  to  have  general  educational 
control  of  Virginia.  They  were  to  establish  and  locate  "  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,^  together  with  a  general  system  of  colleges  and  acade- 
mies. The  bill  also  provided  for  a  system  of  primary  schools,  and  for 
the  subdivision  of  counties  into  townships  and  wards^  and  of  cities,  bor- 
oughs, or  towns  into  wards,  when  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
white  families ;  if  less,  the  corpors^tion  was  to  be  comprehended  in  some 
township.  As  soon  as  a  ward  or  township  had  provided  a  school-house 
worth  $200,  and  a  board  of  trustees  for  school  management,  the  direct- 
ors of  the  literary  fund,  to  whom  the  school-house  and  lot  must  be  con- 
veyed, were  authorized  to  pay  over  annually  the  sura  of  $200  for  the 
teacher's  salary  and  $10  for  school  books  for  poor  children.  Jefferson 
was  always  strongly  opposed  to  such  local  distribution  of  the  literary 
fund.  He  believed  in  the  local  maintenance  of  common  schools ;  but  the 
best  experience  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New  shows  that  localities 
vary  so  much  in  economic  strength  that  county  boards  of  equalization 
are  sometimes  a  real  necessity.  A  compromise  between  public  bounty 
and  local  taxation  is  sometimes  desirable. 

ACADEMICAL  DISTRICTS. 

The  bill  of  1817  further  provided  for  the  division  of  Virginia,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  free  whites,  into  forty-eight  "  academical  districts," 
containingone  or  moreeounties.  Suitable  and  convenient  academies  act* 
ually  existing  were  to  be  recognized  as  State  institutions,  when  conveyed 
to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund.  While  retaining 
their  former  trustees  and  local  government,  they  became  entitled  to 
State  aid.  Where  new  academies  ^ere  to  be  erected,  the  same  line  of 
policy  was  proposed  as  in  the  case  of  the*primary  schools.  The  aca- 
demical district  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  necessary  land,  and  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings,  which  were  esti- 
mated  at  $10,000.  The  management  of  the  academy  was  to  be  introsted 
to  a  board  of  thirteen  persons  residing  within  the  district  and  appointed 
by  the  general  board  of  public  instruction.  One-quarter  of  the  cost  of 
building  and  one-fourth  of  the  salaries  for  teachers  was  to  be  paid  from 
the  literary  fund.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  of  1817  author- 
ized the  acceptance  of  ^^  the  Anne  Smith  Academy,  for  the  education  of 
females,''  and  permitted  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  not 
exceeding  five, 

PLAN  FOB  NSW  0OLX£OES. 

To  the  colleges  then  existing  in  the  State  foor  more  were  to  be  added, 
called,  respectively,  Pendleton,  Wythe,  Heniy,  and  Jeffaraon,  in  eon- 
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venient  and  healthful  localities,  where  sufficient  land  had  been  freely 
offered,  and  at  least  $35,000  had  been  subscribed  for  the  college  and  its 
libraPy.  Trustees  were  to  be  invested  with  governing  authority  by  the 
board  of  public  instruction.  The  title  to  the  land  and  college  buildings 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  managers  of  the  literary  fund,  which  in 
turn  should  grant  the  college  one-fourth  as  much  money  as  had  been 
locally  subscribed,  and  one-fifth  of  the  annual  salaries  of  teachers  and 
professors.  William  and  Mary,  Hampden-Sidney,  and  Washington 
Colleges  were  to  be  allowed  to  make  proposals  with  reference  to 
entering  this  general  system  of  State  colleges  and  of  sharing  State 
bounty  in  a  similar  manner. 

IDEA  OF  A  UNIVERSITY. 

The  bill  of  1817  made  inadequate  provision  for  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  the  idea  was  clearly  in  view.  The  board  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  authorized  to  fix  upon  a  proper  site,  with  primary  regard  *'  to 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  principal 
channels  of  intercourse  through  its  territory,"  together  with  health,  econ- 
omy, and  such  advantages  as  might  arise  from  local  philanthropy.  At 
leavst  fifty  acres  of  land,  $100,000  for  buildings,  and  $10,000  for  a  library 
must  be  secured  and  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  literary  fund  for 
university  purposes.  A  general  subscription  throughout  the  State  was 
authorized  through  the  agency  of  county  and  corporation  courts.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  reports  of  all  trustees  to  the  board  of  public 
instruction,  and  for  a  general  educational  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, concerning  the  state  of  education  and  embracing  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  although  never  carried  out,  are  interesting 
and  instructive  as  showing  one  of  the  first  definite  plans  in  this  country 
for  an  organized  system  of  education  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
The  bill  laid  chief  stress  upon  common-school  education,  and  gave  it  the 
preference  in  the  distribution  of  public  money.  Jefferson,  while  the 
friend  of  common  schools,  would  have  made  them  self-supporting,  and 
have  reserved  State  bounty  for  the  higher  education  and  the  University. 

JEFFERSON'S  BILL,  1817-18. 

Mr.  Mercer's  bill,  of  which  an  analysis  has  just  been  given,  was  very 
unsatisfactory  to  Jefferson.  He  wrote  to  Cabell,  October  24, 1817  :  "  I 
received  the  pamphlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to  have  directed  to  me,  con- 
taining several  papers  on  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education. 
A  serious  perusal  of  the  bill  for  that  purpose  convinced  me  that,  un- 
less something  less  extravagant  could  be  devised,  the  whole  undertak- 
ing must  fail.  The  primary  schools  alone  on  that  plan  would  exhaust 
the  whole  funds,  the  colleges  as  much  more,  and  a  university  would 
never  come  into  question.  However  slow  and  painful  the  operation  of 
WiitfDg  is  become  from  a  stiffening  wrist,  and  however  deadly  my  aver- 
^^^5ii086  -No.  2 6 
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sion  to  the  writing-table,  I  determined  to  try  whether  I  could  nbt  con- 
trive a  plan  more  within  the  compass  of  our  funds.  I  send  you  the  re- 
suit  brought  into  a  single  bill,  lest  by  bringing  it  on  by  detachments 
some  of  the  parts  might  be  lost." 

The  following  is  a  r6sum6  of  Jefferson's  bill,  which  is  not  without  sug- 
gestive value.  The  old  lines  of  historic  continuity  are  discernible  in 
this  plan,  and  it  is  clearly  an  advance  upon  the  views  advanced  in  the 
famous  letter  to  Peter  Carr.  Jefferson  proposed  that  the  judge  of  the 
superior  court,  in  every  county,  should  appoint  three  visitx)r8  of  primary 
schools.  These  visitors  were  to  subdivide  their  respective  counties  into 
wards,  comprehending  "each  about  the  number  of  militia  sufQcientfor 
a  company."  The  visitors  were  then  to  call  ward  meetings,  and  the  ma- 
jority vote  of  ''the  warders"  was  to  determine  the  location  of  the 
school-house  and  how  it  should  be  built.  A  plurality  vote  was  to  elect 
a  resident  warden,  to  direct  the  process  of  building,  and  to  care  for 
school  property.  All  persons  liable  to  work  on  the  highways  were  to 
be  subject  to  the  warden's  call  to  work  on  the  school-house,  unless  it 
should  be  built  by  pecuniary  contributions.  Ward  meetings  were  to 
be  held  in  the  school-house  after  its  completion.  This  place  should 
become  the  centre  of  local  government  as  well  as  of  local  education. 
The  selection  of  teachers  and  the  examination  of  schools  were  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  county  board  of  visitors — a  good  device  for  economic 
and  uniform  management. 

Jefferson  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  several  counties  into  nine 
collegiate  districts.  The  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund, 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  board  of  public  instruction,  were  to 
appoint  a  board  of  visitors  for  each  collegiate  district,  with  one  mem- 
ber from  each  county  in  that  district.  These  visitors  were  to  view  their 
district  and  report  to  the  central  board  of  public  instruction  the  best 
sites  for  a  college,  and  the  latter  board  was  to  decide  the  matter.  The 
visitors  were  then  to  be  empowered  to  purchase  the  approved  site,  ex- 
ercising, if  necessary,  through  the  county  sheriff,  the  right  of  condemn- 
ing private  property  for  a  public  purpose.  They  were  limited  to  $500  ex- 
penditure for  grounds  and  to  $7,000  for  buildings.  Each  college  was  to 
have  two  professors,  with  salaries  of  $500  each,  to  be  paid  from  the  liter 
ary  fund,  with  such  additional  fees  from  pupils  as  the  visitors  should  de- 
termine. "  In  the  said  colleges  shall  be  taught  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  languages,  English  grammar,  geography, 
ancient  and  modern,  the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arithmetic,  the 
mensuration  of  land,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the  ordinary  elements 
of  navigation."  The  visitors  were  to  have  the  appointing  power  and  the 
general  management  of  the  college  property.  They  could  employ  a 
steward  and  a  bursar.  Members  of  the  board  were  to  visit  the  college 
at  least  once  a  year  and  examine  its  management.  The  action  of  col- 
legiate boards  was  subject  to  revision  by  the  board  of  public  in- 
struction. 
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PROPOSITION  FOR  A  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY. 

To  these  provisions  for  popular  and  collegiate  education  Jefferson 
added  a  proposition  for  a  university,  '<  in  a  central  and  healthy  part  of 
the  State."  With  regard  to  the  very  delicate  question  of  the  site  he 
draughted  two  forms  of  statement,  one  in  general  terms  giving  the 
power  of  selection  to  a  board  of  eight  visitors,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
board  of  public  instruction;  and  the  other  in  specific  terms  providing  for 
the  acceptance  of  all  the  lands,  buildings,  property,  and  rights  of  Central 
College,  whenever  its  board  of  visitors  should  authorize  a  transfer  to 
the  board  of  public  instruction,  for  the  purposes  of  a  university.  In 
the  institution  should  be  taught  ^'  history  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modern ;  natural  philosophy,  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  the  theories 
of  medicine ;  anatomy,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology ; 
mathematics,  pure  and  mixed ;  military  and  naval  science;  ideology, 
ethics,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations;  law,  municipal  and  foreign;  the 
science  of  civil  government  and  political  economy ;  languages,  rhetoric, 
belles  lettres,  and  the  fine  arts  generally;  which  branches  of  science 
shall  be  so  distributed  and  under  so  many  professorships,  not  exceed- 
ing ten,  as  the  visitors  shall  think  most  proper."  Each  professor  was 
to  have  apartments  and  a  salary,  not  exceeding  $1,000  a  year,  to  be  paid 
from  the  literary  fund,  with  tuition  fees  from  students.  The  visitors 
were  to  have  the  appointing  power  and  the  general  control  of  the  insti- 
tution, subject  to  the  board  of  public  instruction. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  this  bill,  Jefferson  addressed  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  a  report  of  the  visitors  on  the  progress  of  Cen- 
tral College,  already  described  in  another  connection.  Of  this  instruct- 
ive report  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  and  distributed.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Cabell,  December  18, 1817 : 
"  I  think  you  had  better  keep  back  the  general  plan  till  this  report  is 
made,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  give  a  lift  to  that.  Pray  drop  me  a 
line  when  any  vote  is  passed  which  furnishes  an  indication  of  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  general  plan.  I  have  only  this  single  anxiety  in 
this  world.  It  is  a  bantling  of  forty  years'  birth  and  nursing,  and  if  I 
can  once  see  it  on  it«  legs,  I  will  sing  with  sincerity  and  pleasure  my 
nunc  dimittas.^^ 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  most  cherished  scheme  of  Jefferson's  life  was  now  to  be  launched 
anew  upon  the  current  of  politics.  He  had  attempted  to  promote  uni- 
versity education  in  connection  with  William  and  Mary  College,  in  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  the  project  had  been  swamped. 
Kow  he  was  about  to  launch  his  own  independent  institution,  bearing 
the  name  of  Central  College,  but  soon  to  be  called  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. With  what  anxiety  the  old  man  of  seventy-five  years  watched 
the  fate  of  his  carefully  drawn  report  on  Central  College,  and  of  his  bill 
for  establishing  a  system  of  public  education  I    In  a  letter  to  Cabell^ 
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dated  January  14,  1818,  minutely  explaining  his  plan  for  self-support- 
ing elementary  schools,  Jefferson  concludes:  "A  system  of  general  in- 
struction which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our  citizens,  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  tcill  it  be  the  latest  of  all 
the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to  take  an  interest.  Nor 
am  I  tenacious  of  the  form  in  which  it  shall  be  introduced.  Be  that 
what  it  may,  our  descendants  will  be  as  wise  as  we  are,  and  will  know 
how  to  amend  and  amend  it  until  it  shall  suit  their  circumstances.  Give 
it  to  us,  then,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inestimable  boon  the 
thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who  are  past  all  other 
services  but  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country  and  blessings  to 
those  who  promote  it.'' 

This  letter  was  published  by  Cabell  in  the  Eichmond  Enquirer,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1818.  In  every  possible  way  Cabell  propagated  Jefferson's 
ideas.  While  the  *' enlightened  few"  heard  and  j^ead  with  favor,  there 
was  in  the  Legislature,  particularly  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  a  strong 
opposition  to  Jefferson's  bill.  The  printing  cff  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  was  only  grudgingly  allowed.  The  "  back  country"  and  western 
members  were  particularly  stubborn.  They  wanted  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia removed  from  Eichmond  to  Staunton,  and  they  were  alraid  that 
Central  College  would  establish  the  idea  of  political  centrality  for  the 
neighborhood  of  Charlottesville.  "For  two  months,"  wrote  Cabell, 
''  certain  persons  have  been  training  those  members  to  oppose  all  that 
could  come  from  you.  The  back-country  spirit  has  been  industriously 
excited."  Cabell  said  the  friends  of  Staunton  and  Lexington  wished  to 
keep  down  Central  College.  Sectional  division  and  the  clashing  of  local 
interests  made  him  almost  despair  of  any  general  plan.  Jefferson's  op- 
ponents admitted  that  his  bill  was  a  finished  production  in  theory,  but 
they  were  not  willing  to  let  it  go  into  practice.  The  bill  received  very 
few  votes  in  a  House  committee  of  the  whole,  and  a  substitute  offered 
by  Mr.  Hill,  of  King  William  County,  was  recommended  for  adoption* 

FIRST  APPROPRIATION  FROM  THB  LITERARY  FUND,  1818. 

The  House  of  Delegates  at  first  favored  a  small  appropriation  from 
the  literary  fund  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  application  of 
the  rest  of  the  fund  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  State.  From 
such  a  Philistine  view  of  an  economic  resource,  long  set  apart  for  educa- 
tional interests,  the  House  at  last  rose,  through  the  influence  of  agita- 
tion, to  the  idea  of  a  compromise  between  the  highest  and  lowest  forms 
of  education.  Hill's  substitute  for  Jefferson's  bill  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment by  local  courts  of  school  commissioners  in  every  county,  city,  and 
corporate  town,  *^  to  determine  what  number  of  poor  children  they  will 
educate,"  and  what  should  be  paid  for  their  education.  The  commis- 
sioners were  to  select  the  children  and  send  them,  with  the  assent  of 
parents  or  guardian,  to  some  convenient  school,  to  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.    The  money  for  tuition,  books,  etc.,  was  to  come 
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idea  of  him  on  this  simple  and  anpretending  occasion  than  they  had 
ever  previously  entertained.^ " 

PBOOEEDINGS  OF  THE   COMMISSIONERS. 

The  proceedings  and  report  of  the  commissioners  are  printed  in  full 
in  the  Analectic  Magazine,  Volume  XIII,  published  in  Philadelphia,  1819, 
a  magazine  to  which  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  contributor.  It  appears  that 
Jefiferson  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  board.  After  some 
discussion,  a  committee  of  six,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  report  on  all  the  duties  assigned  to  the  commission  by  the 
Legislature,  except  that  relating  to  the  site.  This  subject  was  consid- 
ered by  the  entire  board.  Three  places  were  proposed,  Lexington, 
Staunton,  and  Central  College.  All  three  were  acknowledged  to  be  in 
healthful  and  fertile  districts,  but  Jefiferson  is  reputed  to  have  made  a 
point  in  favor  of  his  neighborhood  by  exhibiting  "an  imposing  list  of 
octogenarians.''  The  question,  however,  turned  mainly  upon  the  relative 
degree  of  centrality.  And  here  Jefferson  had  made  his  position  impreg- 
nable. He  showed  the  board  by  diagrams  that  Central  College  was 
well  named,  for  it  was  not  only  geographically  more  central  than  any 
other  college  in  Virginia,  but  it  was  actually  nearest  the  centre  of  white 
population.  .  . 

These  calculations  were  afterward  published  by  Cabell  in  the  Bich- 
mond  Enquirer,  December  17,  1818.  There  was  then  some  bantering 
criticism  of  Jefferson's  method  of  drawing  his  two  transverse  lines  in 
such  a  way  that  they  intersected  at  Charlottesville.  The  point  of  de- 
parture for  his  westerly  line  was  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  is  much  nearer  the  southern  than  the  northern  boundary  of  Vir- 
ginia; but  Jefferson  defended  that  point  by  saying,  "the  greatest  part 
of  what  is  north  is  water."  He  did  not  draw  his  line  due  west,  because 
the  northern  boundary  of  Virginia  tended  north  of  northwest.  He  dis- 
creetly balanced  his  geography  and  followed  the  line  of  "  equal  division 
of  the  population."  Nor  did  he  draw  a  north  and  south  line  of  inter- 
section. He  found  the  Blue  Ridge  a  natural  line  of  cross  division,  and 
he  sought  a  parallel  course  to  that  for  his  line  of  equal  division  of  pop- 
ulation. Jefferson's  ingenious  method  of  calculation  is  explained  in  a 
letter  to  Cabell,  January  1,  1819,  in  which  he  took  the  bold  ground, 
"Run  your  lines  in  what  direction  you  please,  they  will  pass  close  to 
Charlottesville."  Jefferson  had  no  trouble  in  convincing  the  commis- 
sioners at  Rockfish  Gap,  and,  indeed,  he  was  altogether  fair  in  his  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  geographical  situation.  A  vote  was  taken,  resulting 
in  sixteen  for  Central  College,  three  for  Lexington,^  and  two  for  Staun- 

'  Washington  College,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  was  at 
this  juncture  of  affairs  in  the  Legislature  a  more  dangerous  rival  to  Central  College 
than  was  old  William  and  Mary  College,  which  came  into  politics  a  little  later,  and 
attempted  to  advance  on  Richmond,  as  elsewhere  described  in  the  author's  monograph 
on  that  venerable  college.     Washington  College  had  developed  from  Liberty  Hall 
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ton.  Jefferson's  committee  was  instructed  to  include  this  expression  of 
opinion  in  the  report,  which  was  made  on  the  3d  of  August,  and,  after 
sundry  amendments,  unanimously  adopted.  The  next  day  two  copies 
were  signed  by  all  the  members  present  and  were  transmitted,  one  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  and  the  other  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
This  report  was  probably  prepared  by  Jefferson  before  he  came  to  the 
meeting  at  Rockfish  Gap,  for  it  is  an  elaborate  production,  indicating 
careful  thought.  In  the  words  of  introductory^  comment  in  the  Analectic 
Review,  the  report  '^contains  many  novel  suggestions  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  seminaries  of  learning  already  established.'^  A  special 
consideration  of  some  of  Jefferson's  views  will  not  be  out  of  place  in 
this  study  of  his  influence  upon  education  in  Virginia. 

JEFFERSON  ON  THE   OBJECTS  OF  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson  defined  the  objects  of  primary  education  as  follows : 

"  (1)  To  give  to  every  citizen  the  information  he  needs  for  the  transac- 
tion of  his  own  business ; 

^^  (2)  To  enable  him  to  calculate  for  himself,  and  to  express  and  pre- 
serve his  ideas,  his  contracts  and  accounts,  in  writing ; 

'*(3j  To  improve,  by  reading,  his  morals  and  faculties; 

"(4)  To  understand  his  duties  to  his  neighbors  and  country,  and  to 
discharge  with  competence  the  functions  confided  to  him  by  either ; 

"(6)  To  know  his  rights;  to  exercise  with  order  and  justice  those  he 
retains ;  to  choose  with  discretion  the  fiduciary  of  those  he  delegates ; 
and  to  notice  their  conduct  with  diligence,  with  candor,  and  judgment; 

''(6)  And,  in  general,  to  observe  with  intelligence  and  faithfulness  all 
the  social  relations  under  which  he  shall  be  placed." 

For  thus  instructing  the  mass  of  citizens  in  their  rights,  interests, 
and  duties,  »Iefferson  maintained  that  primary  schools,  whether  private 

Academy,  founded  in  the  year  17S2.  It  had  been  endowed  by  George  Washington  with 
one  hundred  shares  in  the  funds  of  the  James  River  Company,  his  stock  in  the  Potomao 
Company  having  been  reserved  for  the  foundation  of  a  national  university  in  Wash- 
ington City,  as  described  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  third  series,  No.  1, 
pp.  93-5.  The  trustees  of  Washinj^ton  College  offered  all  of  their  funds,  apparatus, 
books,  grounds,  etc.,  together  with  a  subscription  of  nearly  $18,000  by  the  people  of 
Lexington  and  vicinity,  and  a  deed  of  real  estate  amounting  to  over  3,350  acres,  with 
all  his  personal  property  and  fifty-seven  slaves,  promised  by  John  Robinson,  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  literary  fund,  provided  the  university  should  be  established  in  Lexing- 
ton or  vicinity.  Mr.  Robinson's  proposed  deed  and  gift  were,  however,  subject  **  to  the 
payment  of  his  debts  and  fnlfildaent  of  his  contracts, '^  as  Jefferson  discreetly  re- 
minded the  Legislature.  Over  against  the  Lexington  offer,  which  was  altogether  gen- 
erous. Central  College  placed  its  $41,248  in  subscriptions,  and  $3,280  proceeds  from  the 
parish  glebes;  its  grounds  embracing  47  acres,  '' whereon  the  buildings  of  the  col- 
lege are  begun,  one  pavilion  and  its  appendix  of  dormitories  l)eing  already  far  ad- 
vanced, and  with  one  other  pavilion,  and  equal  annexation  of  dormitories,  being  ex- 
pected to  oe  completed  during  the  present  season ; ''  and  '*  another  parcel  of  153  acres 
near  the  former,  and  including  a  considerable  eminence  very  favorable  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  future  observatory. ''  This  latter  Jeffersonian  idea  has  been  realized  since 
the  War,  by  private  philanthropy. 
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or  public,  should  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  elements 
of  mensuration,  and  the  outlines  of  geography  and  history.    These  sug 
gestions  were  skilfully  inserted  into  the  report,  in  order  to  remind  the 
Legislature  that  something  remained  to  be  done  for  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia besides  providing  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 

OBJECTS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson  then  proceeded  to  define  the  objects  of  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  relation  of  universities  to  good 
citizenship  and  to  the  practical  interests  of  American  life  has  never 
been  better  formulated  by  any  professional  educator,  much  less  have 
these  objects  been  concretely  realized  by  any  institution  of  learning. 
American  colleges  and-  universities  will  need  to  advance  a  long  way 
before  they  reach  the  Jeffersonian  ideal.  He  classifies  the  objects  of 
the  higher  education  as  follows : 

"(1)  To  form  the  statesmen,  legislators,  and  judges,  on  whom  public 
prosperity  and  individual  happiness  are  so  much  to  depend ; 

**  (2)  To  expound  the  principles  and  structure  of  government,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  nations,  those  formed  municipally  for 
our  own  government,  and  a  sound  spirit  of  legislation,  which,  banishing 
all  unnecessary  restraint  on  individual  action,  shall  leave  us  free  to  do 
whatever  doe&not  violate  the  equal  rights  of  another ; 

^'  (3)  To  harmonize  and  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  manufact- 
ures, and  commerce,  and  by  well-informed  views  of  political  economy 
to  give  a  free  scope  to  the  public  industry ; 

"  (4)  To  develop  the  reasoning  faculties  of  our  youth,  enlarge  their 
minds,  cultivate  their  morals,  and  instil  into  them  the  precepts  of  vir- 
tue and  order; 

*'(5)  To  enlighten  them  with  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
which  advance  the  arts,  and  administer  to  the  health,  the  subsistence, 
and  comforts  of  human  life ; 

*'(6)  And,  generally,  to  form  them  to  habits  of  reflection  and  correct 
action,  rendering  them  examples  of  virtue  to  others,  and  of  happiness 
within  themselves." 

RELATION   OF  THE  STATE  TO  SCIENCE. 

There  is  so  much  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  average  American  citizen 
as  to  the  duty  of  government  to  foster  science  and  education  of  the 
highest  sort,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  views  of  Jef- 
ferson upon  this  point.  If  the  father  of  American  democracy  could 
entertain  such  views  as  these,  thesons  of  the  people  need  have  no  fears 
that  the  functions  of  the  state  are  abused  when  directed  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  university  or  the  advancement  of  science.  Jefferson 
said,  in  his  report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  : 

*'  Some  good  men,  and  even  of  respectable  information,  consider  the 
learned  sciences  as  useless  acquirements ;  some  think  that  they  do  not 
better  the  condition  of  man ;  and  others  that  education,  like  private 
and  individual  concerns,  should  be  left  to  private  individual  effort-^  \^<^^ 
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reflecting  that  an  establishment  embracing  .all  the  sciences  which  may 
be  useful  and  even  necessary  in  the  various  vocations  of  life,  with  the 
buildings  and  apparatus  belonging  to  each,  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  individual  means,  and  must  either  derive  existence  from  public 
patronage  or  not  exist  at  all.  This  would  leave  us,  then,  without  those 
callings  which  depend  on  education,  or  send  us  to  other  countries  to 
seek  the  instruction  they  require.  •  •  •  Nor  must  we  omitto  mention 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  training  up  able  counsellors  to  administer 
the  aftairs  of  our  country  in  all  its  departments, — ^legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  and  to  bear  their  proper  share  in  the  councils  of  our  Na- 
tional Government:  nothing  more  than  education  advancing  the  pros- 
perity, the  power,  and  the  happiness  of  a  nation.'' 

RELATIO>'   OF  EDUCATION  TO  MORALS  AND  RELIGION. 

The  strongest  side  of  Jeftersou's  educational  philosophy  was  its  bear- 
ing upon  good  morals  and  social  progress.  *'  Education,^  he  said,  "  gen- 
erates habits  of  application,  of  order,  and  the  love  of  virtue ;  and  con- 
trols, by  the  force  of  habit,  any  innate  obliquities  in  our  moral  organi- 
zation. We  should  be  far,  too,  from  the  discouraging  persuasion  that 
man  is  fixed,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  at  a  given  point ;  that  his  im- 
provement is  a  chimera,  and  the  hope  delusive  of  rendering  ourselves 
wiser,  happier*  or  better  than  our  forefathers  were.  As  well  might  it 
be  urged  that  the  wild  and  uncultivated  tree^  hitherto  yielding  sour  and 
bitter  fruit  only,  can  never  be  made  to  yield  better;  yet  we  know  that 
the  gn\ftiug  art  implants  a  new  tree  on  the  savage  stock,  producing 
what  is  most  estimable  both  in  kind  and  degree.  Education,  in  like 
manner,  ingrafts  a  new  man  on  the  native  stock,  and  improves  what  in 
his  nature  was  vicious  and  |>erver8e  into  quahties  of  virtue  and  social 
worth.  And  it  can  not  be  but  that  each  generation,  succeeding  to  the 
knowknlge  aoquireil  by  all  those  who  preoeiled  it,  adding  to  it  their  own 
aciiuisitions  and  discoveries,  and  handing  the  mass  down  for  successive 
and  iHnistant  accumulation,  must  advance  the  knowledge  and  well-being 
of  mankind,  not  inliniulff^  as  some  have  said,  but  iiiW^;fitt7e/jf,  and  to  a 
term  which  no  one  can  tix  and  fort^see,  •  •  •  What  but  education 
has  advanixHl  us  lH\vond  the  c*>nditionof  our  indigenous  neighbors? 
And  what  chains  them  to  their  present  state  of  barl>arisui  and  wretched- 
ness but  a  bigoted  veneration  for  the  supi>osed  sui>erlative  wisdom  of 
their  fathers,  and  the  pre)H>steix>u$  idea  that  they  are  to  look  backward 
for  better  things,  and  not  forwani,  longing,  as  it  should  seem,  to  return 
to  the  days  of  eating  acorns  and  roots,  rather  than  indulge  in  the  d^en- 
eraeies  of  civili^uion  ?** 

Ethics  occupieil  a  pn^minent  place  in  the  plan  for  university  educa- 
tion which  «lefferson  propi>$eii  to  the  Legislat ure>  ^JBLe  reoognized  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  which  p  aeeta  upon 

an  equal  footing,  it  would  be  quite  im[x  I  aof  <Ke- 

tarian  theology.    He  proposed  to  place  t  PUgp  ftr  re- 

ligious training  upon  an  ethical  basis,  wt 
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He  said :  "  The  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  creator,  preserver, 
and  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  author  of  all  the  relations  of 
morality,  and  of  the  laws  and  obligations  these  infer,  will  be  within 
the  province  of  the  professor  of  ethics  5  to  which  adding  the  develop- 
ments of  these  moral  obligations,  of  those  in  which  all  sect«  agree, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  languages, — Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  basis 
will  be  formed  common  to  all  sects.''  Jefl'erson  thought  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  each  sect  to  provide  its  own  theological  teaching  in  a  special 
school,^  to  which  students  might  go  for  special  instruction,  as  they  did 
to  their  various  denominational  churches.  An  ethical  solution  of  the 
theological  questions  in  American  universities  has  been  found  satisfac- 
tory in  most  of  our  State  institutions,  which  have  found  themselves 

^  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  November  2,  1822,  Jefferson  describes  his  plan  of  allow- 
ing independent  schools  of  theology  to  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
University.  **In  our  University  you  know  there  is  no  professorship  of  divinity.  A 
handle  has  been  made  of  this  to  disseminate  an  idea  that  this  is  an  institution,  not 
merely  of  no  religion,  but  against  all  religion.  Occasion  was  taken  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  visitors  to  bring  forward  an  idea  that  might  silence  this  calumny,  which 
weighed  on  the  minds  of  some  honest  friends  to  the  institution.  In  our  annual  re- 
port to  the  Legislature,  after  stating  the  constitutional  reasons  against  a  public  estab- 
lishment of  any  religious  instruction,  we  suggest  the  expediency  of  encouraging  the 
different  religious  sects  to  establish  each  for  itself  a  professorship  of  their  own  tenets, 
on  the  confines  of  the  University,  so  near  as  that  their  students  may  attend  the  lect- 
ures there,  and  have  the  free  use  of  our  library  and  every  other  accommodation  we 
can  give  them ;  preserving,  however,  their  independence  of  us  and  of  each  other. 
This  fills  the  chasm  objected  to  ours,  as  a  defect  in  an  institution  professing  to  give 
instruction  in  all  useful  sciences.-  I  think  the  invitation  will  be  accepted  by  some 
sects  from  candid  intentions,  and  by  others  from  jealousy  and  rivalship.  And  by 
bringing  the  sects  together  and  mixing  them  with  the  mass  of  other  students,  we 
shall  soften  their  asperities,  liberalize  and  neutralize  their  prejudices,  and  make  the 
general  religion  a  religion  of  peace,  reason,  and  morality.'* 

The  idea  of  a  catholic  grouping  of  theological  seminaries  around  the  University  of 
Virginia  was,  of  course,  impracticable  in  a  rural  neighborhood,  and  it  was  never  re- 
alized according  to  the  Jefiersonian  ideal.  It  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  an  approximate 
fulfilment  under  modern  conditions  of  university  education  in  large  municipal  centres^ 
where  students  naturally  find  their  religious  affiliations  with  their  own  form  of  church- 
life,  and  where  connections  are  easily  made  which  lead  to  special  theological  training 
upon  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  A  practical  solution  of  the  question  of  relig- 
ious services  within  the  university  was  early  found  at  the  University  of  Virginia  by 
the  professors  electing  a  university  chaplain  from  year  to  year  and  from  different  relig- 
ious denominations — the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist.  Other 
universities  have  come,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  some  such  representative  method  of 
•religious  service.  Harvard  has  its  regular  university  preachers  engaged  from  the  Uni- 
tarian, Episcopalian,  and  Congregationalist  denominations.  Cornell  has  an  eclectic 
system,  and  employs  occasional  preachers  of  recognized  power  and  reputation.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  is  able  approximately  to  realize 
the  Jeffersonian  ideal,  and  allow  its  students  to  seek  such  religious  associations  as 
family  training  or  natural  preference  may  incline  them.  It  is  the  **  elective  system  " 
applied  to  church-going.  City  churches  give  university  students  free  seats ;  and  uni- 
versity students  have,  among  themselves,  organized  Sunday  afternoon  services,  at 
which  city  clergymen  and  university  professors  speak  by  special  invitation.  The 
idea  of  religious  freedom  is  working  itself  out  in  university  life,  as  it  has  already 
in  the  church  and  in  the  stat«.    The  exclusion  of  religion  is  not  desired  by  any 
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under  macli  the  same  stress  of  circamstances  as  did  Jefferson  amid 
the  sects  of  Virginia.  Moral  science,  social  science,  history,  and  the 
languages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  afford  sufficiently  solid  and 
neutral  foundations  for  all  subsequent  specialization  in  theology. 

JEFFERSON   ON   THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  ANGLO-SAXON. 

While  recommending  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  in  the 
proposed  university,  together  with  his  favorite  groups  of  mathemati- 
cal, physical,  scieutific,  political,  legal,  and  philosophical  studies,  Jeffer- 
son takes  special  pains  to  urge  the  cultivation  of  the  modern  languages. 
His  reasons  for  specifying  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  are  in- 
teresting, but  his  early  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Anglo-Saxon  is 
especially  striking,  for  this  study  had  not  yet  found  a  place  in  America. 
He  says:  '^  French  is  the  language  of  general  intercourse  among  nations^ 
and  as  a  depository  of  human  science  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  lan- 
guage, living  or  dead.  Spanish  is  highly  interesting  to  us  as  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  so  great  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  continents, 
with  whom  we  shall  probably  have  great  intercourse  ere  long,  and  is 
that  also  in  which  is  written  the  greater  part  of  the  early  history  of 
America.  The  Italian  abounds  with  works  of  very  superior  order,  val- 
uable for  their  matter,  and  still  more  distinguished  as  models  of  the 
finest  taste  in  style  and  composition.  And  the  German  now  stands  in  a 
line  with  that  of  the  most  learned  nations  in  richness  of  erudition  and 
advance  in  the  sciences.  It  is,  too,  of  common  descent  with  the  lan- 
guage of  our  own  country,  a  branch  of  the  same  original  Gothic  stock, 
and  furnishes  valuable  illustrations  for  us.  But  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ^  is  of  peculiar  value.  We  have  placed  it  among  the 
modern  languages  because  it  is,  in  fact,  that  which  we  speak,  in  the 
earliest  form  in  which  we  have  knowledge  of  it.  It  has  been  under- 
going with  time  those  gradual  changes  which  all  languages,  ancient 
and  modern,  have  experienced;  and  even  now  needs  only  to  be  printed 
in  the  modern  character  and  orthography  to  be  intelligible,  in  a  con- 
academic  community.  The  iutroductiou  of  religious  liberty  is  what  we  need.  That 
is  the  ideal  which  Jeffersou  attempted  to  realize  amid  great  calumny  and  misinterpre- 
tation. And  he,  of  all  men,  really  solved  the  problem  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  by 
his  statute  for  religious  liberty,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  solution  in  all  university 
•education. 

'  There  is  an  interesting  article  on  **  Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  Philologist "  iu  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology  (Vol.  Ill,  No.  10,  pp.  2i:j-214),  by  Henry  E.  Shepherd, 
president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Charleston.  "  By  reference  to  pp.  417-418, 
Vol.  VII,  of  Jeflferson's  Works,  it  wiU  be  seen,"  says  Professor  Shepherd,  ^Hhat  Mr. 
Jetferson  had  remarkably  clear  and  accurate  views  of  the  invigorating  inflaence 
which  dialects  exert  upon  a  language.  In  other  words,  Jefferson,  writing  about  forty 
years  before  Max  Mliller,  seemed  distinctly  to  apprehend  the  process  which,  in  the 
technical  language  of  modern  philosophy,  is  known  as  '  dialectic  regeneration.'  He 
expresses  himself  as  follows :  '  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  publication  of  the 
present  county  dialects  of  England  should  go  on.  It  will  restore  to  os  our  langaage 
in  all  its  shades  of  variation.  It  will  incorporate  into  the  present  one  all  the  riches 
of  our  ancient  dialects;  and  what  a  .store  this  will  be  may  be  seen  by  running  the  eye 
over  the  county  glossaries,  and  observing  the  words  we  have  lost  -by  abandonment  and 
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siderable  degree,  to  the  English  reader.  It  has  this  value,  too,  above 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  that  while  it  gives  the  radix  of  the  mass  of  our 
language,  they  explain  its  innovations  only.  Obvious  proofs  of  this  have 
been  presented  to  the  modern  reader  in  the  disquisitions  of  John  Home 
Tooke ;  and  Fortescue  Aland  has  well  explained  the  great  instruction 
which  may  be  derived  from  it  to  a  full  understanding  of  our  ancient 
common  law,  on  which,  as  a  stock,  our  whole  system  of  law  is  engrafted.'^ 
Thus,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  historical  study  of  our  own  English 
language,  Jefferson  came  to  the  idea  of  English  historical  jurisprudence 
which  he  recommended  to  Dr.  Cooper,  and  the  possibilities  of  which 
are  just  dawning  upon  students  of  the  present  generation. 

BODILY  EXERCISE   AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Jefferson's  report  the  suggestion  of  cer- 
tain modern  ideas  of  physical,  manual,  and  artistic  training  now  be- 
coming more  and  more  prominent  in  our  modern  systems  of  education. 
"  We  have  proposed,"  he  says,  *'  no  formal  provision  for  the  gymnastics 
of  the  school,  although  a  proper  object  of  attention  for  every  institu- 
tion of  youth.  These  exercises  with  ancient  nations  constituted  the 
principal  part  of  the  education  of  their  youth.  Their  arms  and  mode 
of  warfare  rendered  them  severe  in  the  extreme ;  ours,  on  the  same  cor- 
rect principle,  should  be  adapted  to  our  arms  and  warfare;  and  the 
manual  exercises,  military  manoeuvres,  and  tactics  generally  should  be 
the  frequent  exercises  of  the  students  in  their  hours  of  recreation.  It 
is  at  that  age  of  aptness,  docility,  and  emulation  of  the  practices  of 
manhood  that  such  things  are  soonest  learned  and  longest  remembered. 
The  use  of  tools,  too,  in  the  manual  arts  is  worthy  of  encouragement, 
by  facilitating  to  such  as  choose  it  an  admission  into  the  neighboring 
workshops.  To  these  should  be  added  the  arts  which  embellish  life — 
dancing,  music,  and  drawing;  the  last  more  especially  as  an  important 
part  of  military  education.  These  innocent  arts  furnish  amusement 
and  happiness  to  those  who,  having  time  on  their  hands,  might  less 

disuse,  which  in  sound  and  sense  are  inferior  to  nothing  we  have  retained.  When 
these  local  vocabularies  are  published  and  digested  together  into  a  single  one,  it  is 
probable  we  shall  hnd  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  Shakespeare  which  is  not  now  in 
use  in  some  of  the  counties  in  England,  from  whence  we  may  obtain  its  true  sense.' 
Mr.  Jefferson's  views  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  English  are  proba- 
bly better  known  to  scholars  than  his  opinions  upon  the  points  cited  above.  He  held 
that  Anglo-Saxou  was  ^Old  English,' and  that  it  could  be  turned  into  intelligible 
English  by  simply  divesting  it  of  its  antique  orthography.  He  has  given  as  some 
entertaining  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  this  transformation  might  be  effected. 
His  conception  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  in  one  aspect  essentially  the  same  as  that  held  by  the 
school  of  Freeman,  Morris,  and  Sweet  in  our  own  time.  The  process  by  which  he  arrives 
at  his  conclusions  is  of  course  different  from  that  adopted  by  scientific  philology. 
During  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  to  Baltimore,  I  showed  him  Mr. 
Jefferson's  essay  on  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  published  by  the  board  of  trustees 
for  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1851.  He  examined  it  with  great  interest,  ftnd  upon 
returning  it  remarked :  '  Jefferson  bad  the  right  view.  It  [Anglo-Saxon]  is  only 
Old  English.'  He  further  remarked :  '  It  seems  so  strange  to  see  Jefferson  quoting 
Bos  worth.    It  is  like  Washington  quoting  Stnbbs.'" 
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inoffeDsively  employ  it.  Needing,  at  the  same  time,  no  regalar  incor- 
poration  with  the  institution,  they  may  be  left  to  accessory  teachers, 
who  will  be  paid  by  the  individuals  employing  them,  the  university 
4yn]y  providing  proper  apartments  for  their  exercise."  Jefferson  had 
somewhat  the  same  ideas  of  the  relation  of  bodily  accomplishments  to 
the  higher  education  as  have  long  prevailed  at  West  Point  and  in  Ger- 
man universities.  In  the  matter  of  physical  training,  American  univer- 
sities have  advanced  far  beyond  the  Jeffersonian  ideal,  but  there  is  still 
great  room  for  improvement  in  the  training  of  bodily  powers  to  some 
useful  or  artistic  end,  as  in  drawing  and  other  skilled  exercise  of  the 
band  and  eye. 

JEFFERSON  ON   STUDENT  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  very  generally  known  that  at  the  University  of  Virginia  exists 
a  remarkable  system  of  student  self-government,  by  which  a  high  morale 
and  a  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  have  been  successfully  maintained. 
In  sharp  distinction  to  the  old-time  method  of  tutorial  supervision 
and  professorial  espionage,  this  system  of  self-government  has  devel- 
oped the  most  honorable  relations  between  faculty  and  students.  It  has 
established  a  frank  and  kindly  spirit  of  co-operation  between  master 
and  pupil.  It  has  repressed  all  dishonorable  practices  of  cheating  in 
recitations  and  examinations,  so  common  under  the  old  rei^  of  terror, 
and  it  has  promoted  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-respect  This 
condition  of  student  society  in  Virginia  is  in  no  small  degree  the  re- 
sult of  the  teachings  of  Jefferson.  While  his  ideal  of  student  self- 
government  was  not  immediately  realized  in  that  lawless  period  fol- 
lowing the  first  introduction  of  his  ideas,  yet  a  wholesome  harmony 
between  liberty  and  law  was  soon  and  easily  secured.  In  the  light 
of  motlern  tendencies  towards  constitutional  and  self-government  in 
American  colleges  and  universities,  the  following  extract  from  Jeffer- 
son's reiH>rt  may  prove  interesting : 

**  The  iH^st  mmle  of  government  for  youth  in  large  collections  is  cer- 
tainly a  desideratum  not  yet  attained  with  us.  It  may  be  well  ques- 
tioned whether  fear^  after  a  oerti^in  age,  is  a  motive  to  which  we  shoald 
have  onlinary  recourse.  The  human  character  is  susceptible  of  other 
incitements  to  correct  conduct  more  worthy  of  employ,  and  of  better 
effect.  Pride  of  chanieter,  laudable  ambition,  and  moral  dispositions 
are  innate  correctives  of  the  indiscretions  of  that  lively  age ;  and  when 
strengthened  by  habitual  appeal  and  exercise^  have  a  happier  effect  on 
future  character  than  the  degnuling  motive  of  fear.  Hardening  them 
to  disgnice,  to  cor|K>n^l  punishments^  and  t^ervile  humiliations  can  not 
be  the  In^st  pn>cess  for  proilucing  erect  chaj  acter.  The  affectionate  de- 
l>ortment  between  father  and  son  offers,  in  truth,  the  best  example  for 
that  of  tutor  and  pupil :  and  the  ex     i  -     ~      oonnt  ies,  in  this 

respect*  may  be  worthy  of  inquiry  i  J^ 

Jefferson  adds,  in  a  foot-note,  that  by  the  stu- 

dents themselves,  under  proper  disen  tti 
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in  some  couu tries,  and  the  rather  as  forming  them  for  initiation  into  the 
duties  and  practices  of  civil  life."  This  idea  of  student  self-govern- 
ment, borrowed  from  academic  centres  in  the  old  world,  where  college 
and  university  government  has  always  been  more  democratic  than  in 
America,  was  successfully  planted  by  Jefferson  in  Virginia,  and  it  is 
destined  to  spread  throughout  the  country.  It  has  sprung  up,  appar- 
ently by  spontaneous  generation,  in  certain  of  our  colleges,  and  it  has 
long  survived  as  a  precious  inheritance  in  certain  of  our  public  schools, 
based  upon  the  best  old  English  models. 

SUMMARY  OF  JEFFERSON'S  REPORT. 

All  of  the  foregoing  special  views  upon  the  subject  of  education  Jef- 
ferson contrived  to  introduce  into  the  body  of  his  report.  Upon  the 
five  specific  points  actually  referred  to  the  commissioners  for  their  opin- 
ion, the  follo\\ing  summary  statement  may  be  made : 

(1)  Central  College  was  recommended  as  the  proper  site  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

(2)  The  plan  of  building  proposed  was  that  of  an  academical  village, 
with  pavilions  for  the  professors  and  ranges  of  dormitories  for  the  stu- 
dents, the  buildings  to  be  arranged  on  the  sides  of  "  a  lawn,"  and  to  be 
connected  by  "a  passage  of  some  kind,  under  cover  from  the  weather." 
This  Jeffersonian  style  of  university  construction  has  been  described  iif 
connection  with  Albemarle  Academy  and  Central  College. 

(3)  The  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught  were  those  heretofore  rec- 
ommended by  Jefferson,  but  now  arranged  in  ten  homogeneous  groups, 
to  be  assigned  to  ten  different  professorships,  as  follows : 

I.  Languages,  ancient :  Acoustics, 

Latin,  Optics, 

Greek,  Astronomy, 

Hebrew.  Geography. 

II.  Languages,  modem:  V.  Physics,  or  natural  philosophy: 
French,  Chemistry, 

Spanish,  Mineralogy. 

Italian,  VI.  Botany: 

German,  Zoology. 

Anglo-Saxon.  VII.  Anatomy: 
m.  Mathematics,  pure :  Medicine. 

Algebra,  VIII.  Government : 

Fluxions,  Political  economy. 

Geometry,  elementary,  Law  of  nature  and  nations, 

transcendental,  History,  being  interwoven  with  poli- 

Architecture,  military,  tics  and  law. 

naval.  IX.  Law,  municipal. 

rV.  Phy  si  co-mathematics :  X.  Ideology  : 

Mechanics,  General  grammar, 

Statics,  Ethics, 

Dynamics,  Rhetoric, 

Pneumatics,  Belles-lettres  and  the  fine  arts. 

(4)  General  legislative  provisions  were  recommended  for  tuition  of 
students,  board,  lodging,  government,  prizes,  degrees,  etc.,  details  to 
be  left  to  the  board  of  visitors. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  BUILDING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Jeffersou's  report  was  transmitted  to  the  speaker  of  the  Senate 
through  Cabell,  who  was  the  original  mover  of  the  Rockfish  Gap  com- 
mission. Early  in  December,  as  appears  from  CabelPs  letter  to  his 
friend,  *'  the  report  was  read  and  received  with  great  attention  in  both 
the  houses.  A  resolution  to  print  a  number  of  copies  passed  each  house. 
The  ability  and  value  of  the  report,  I  am  informed,  are  universally  ad- 
mitted. It  was  referred  in  the  lower  house  to  a  select  committee,  and 
the  speaker  is  friendly  to  the  measure.  Present  prospects  are  very 
favorable  to  a  successful  issue.'^ 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  IDEA. 

But  a  strong  opposition  to  Jefferson's  project  was  speedily  developed. 
A  bill  which  he  had  prepared  was  reported  by  the  House  committee  by 
a  bare  majority  of  one,  "  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman.''  Then  be- 
gan the  fight.  The  western  members  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and 
the  friends  of  Staunton  determined  to  defeat  the  university  altogether. 
The  Lexington  party  sought  for  delay,  threw  discredit  upon  Jefferson's 
calculations  as  to  the  centrality  of  his  college,  and  sought  to  re  enforce 
their  own  claims.  Delay  endangered  the  bill.  Cabell  wrote :  "  The  hos- 
tile interests  are  daily  acquiring  new  force  by  intrigue  and  management. 
The  party  opposed  altogether  to  the  university  is  growing  so  rapidly 
we  have  just  grounds  to  fear  a  total  failure  of  the  measure.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  friends  of  VVilHam  and  Mary  demand  $5,000  per  annum  as  the  price 
of  their  concurrence,  and  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  will  carry  off  some 
votes.  I  have  advised  my  friends  not  to  enter  into  any  compacts  of 
the  kind,  and  sooner  will  I  lose  rtie  bill  than  I  will  give  my  assent  to  if 
Members  of  the  Legislature  from  the  region  of  William  and  Mary  became 
the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  bill.  Cabell,  said  the  better  edu- 
cated part  of  them,  had  studied  at  this  institution,  and  quoted  Adam 
Smith,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Dugald  Stewart  to  prove  that  educa- 
tion should  be  left  to  individual  enterprise.  Others,  more  ignorant, 
maintained  that  the  Literary  fund  was  about  to  be  diverted  from  its 
original  object,  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich.  Some  liberal  and  enlightened  i>ersons  thought  Charlottesville 
too  small  a  place  for  a  university.  "  They  think  a  town  of  some  size 
necessary  to  attract  professors,  to  furnish  polished  society  for  the  stu- 
dents, to  supply  accommodations,  to  resist  the  physical  force,  and  present 
the  means  of  governing  a  large  number  of  young  men." 
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SERVICES  OF  CABELL. 

Cabell  determined  to  break  down  the  general  opposition.  He  went 
abouli  from  man  to  man,  laboring  to  convert  them  to  his  views.  He 
^'  passed  the  night  in  watchful  reflection  and  the  day  in  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity." He  published  articles  in  the  Eichmond  Enquirer  calculated  to 
influence  public  opinion.  Jefferson's  proofs  of  the  central  situation  of 
the  proposed  university  were  published  by  Cabell  and  explained  to 
everybody.  He  even  wrote  to  liberally  minded  and  influential  men  in 
the  various  localities  whence  the  opposition  proceeded,  and  persuaded 
them  to  write  to  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature  urging  a  favor- 
able vote.  He  actually  districted  the  entire  country  east  of  the  Blue 
Kidge,  and  moved  the  very  ground  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  oppo- 
sition by  an  appeal  to  local  good  sense.  The  chief  trouble  lay  with  the 
House  of  Delegates,  which  was  made  up  of  somewhat  Philistine  ele- 
ments; but  Cabell,  by  his  skilful  tactics,  at  last  won  over  the  majority 
to  his  opinion.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1819,  a  motion  in  the  House  to 
strike  Central  College  from  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  114  to  69,  "a 
decisive  victory,"  wrote  Cabell.  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Augusta,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  western  opposition,  then  rose  and  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  unanimity  of  action  and  for  the  suppression  of  local  prejudice.  He 
said  he  had  supported  Staunton  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, but  now  he  implored  the  House  ''to  sacrifice  all  sectional  feel- 
ing.''^ Democracy  united  in  a  sudden  rush  of  good  feeling,  and  Jeffer- 
son's cause  was  overwhelmingly  won.  Cabell  was  so  excited  that  he 
had  to  leave  the  House  before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  He  had  been 
suffering  two  days  before  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  "brought  on 
by  exposure  to  bad  weather  and  loss  of  sleep;"  but  he  was  now  victo- 
rious ;  he  had  fought  a  good  fight  and  had  kept  his  faith  in  the  people. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Jefferson's  bill  would  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, where  Cabell  was  a  very  influential  member.  On  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1819,  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Central  College  were  legally 
united  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  to  one. 

The  seal  of  the  University — '*  a  Minerva  enrobed  in  her  peplum  and 
characteristic  habiliments  as  inventress  and  protectress  of  the  arts" — 
bears  the  date  of  1819,  which  should  be  reckoned  as  the  year  of  origin, 
although  the  institution  was  not  formally  opened  to  students  until  1825. 

SERVICES  OF   OTHER  MEN. 

Cabell  wrote  in  triumph  to  Jefferson,  December  4,  1819:  "  We  have 
got  possession  of  the  ground^  and  it  will  never  he  taken  from  us.^  He  said 
the  enlightened  part  of  the  people  everywhere  were  in  favor  of  the  uni- 
versity establishment.  Such  a  complete  conquest  of  public  opinion  was 
very  remarkable,  and  it  could  have  been  gained  only  by  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  intelligent  men  in  many  local  centres  of  influence.     In  the 

^  The  western  delegation  was  snbsequeutly  held  together  in  the  interest  of  the  uni- 
versity by  Judge  Baldwin,  Oeneral  Breckenridge,  and ^t*  JL^buaoKC  !' 
17036— No.  2 7  •.  .'•  :-.'  V    -/•'* 
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aiwve  ktter  CabcH  pttys  an  iwoest  tnbiite  of  ^xatidide  fi»  the  snde- 
nen  m  the  Tafioos  eoosties  iriio  had  atded  bim  in  the  he^ab^tax^  and 
amoQ^  the  people:.  Forexampie^hesajs:  ^WeareTcrTHaAiadKteHi 
to  Mr.  Tafiafierro  aad  Coiooel  Grcb  lor  the  faTocabie  dkaa^  U  the 
deiegatiofiL  north  of  titt^  JaoK^  BiTcr  aad  belov  dde-watcr.  At  Chrat- 
sa^  e^erv  member  ftom  Bkhsiofid  to  Haapcoo,  except  ooe.  waft  op- 
polled  to  as.  Cm  the  roce^  all  went  wrdi  ^  except  one."^  Cabeil 
aebiowledged  also  the  eHieieat  aeivkea  of  Captani  Slaaghter,  •>f  Col- 
peper :  Jad^  Brooke.  Judge  Broekenbroo^i.  Xr.  Staoard.  Xr.  Ritchie. 
3fr.  Hoocnea.  of  Kins  and  Qaees :  Dr.  ^Heholjoa.  of  Middlesex :  Mr. 
SeoCt.  of  the  CoaiieO:  Mr.  Minor,  of  SpQCti^raBia :  Judge  Boane. 
Colonel  5iehoIaa,  William  CabeU  (the  brother  of  Joseph).  ChaaeeOor 
Tajior.  Mr.  Pannill^  and  ochera^  Mr.  Franc»  W.  Gilmer  did  Talnabie 
work  for  Central  CoQei^  thro«igh  the  pressw  The  BeT.  John  H.  Bice, 
a  Presbyterian  dergynan  in  BichoMNid.  also  lent  important  Mterary 
aid.  He  wa*  the  anthor  of  an  artiele  s^^med  ^  Crito.*  the  foUowing 
paoaage  of  which  is  thooght  to  have  exerciaed  great  indaence  npca  the 
pnblie  mind,  throogfa  CabelT^  freqoent  nse  of  the  fiiet»  stated : 

^  Ten  jears  ago,*^  said  Mr.  Biee.  -*  I  made  extensre  inquiries  on  the 
jinb^et.  and  ascertained  to  my  conviction  that  the  amoont  of  money 
aonaally  carried  from  Virginia,  for  porpoees  of  edneation  alone,  ex- 
ceeded t250/M>.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  greater.  Take  a  qnar> 
ter  of  a  oiillioo  as  the  average  of  the  last  eigfat-and-twenty  years,  and 
the  amoont  is  the  enormoos  snm  of  #7,000,000.  Bat  had  onr  schools 
been  snch  as  the  resoorces  of  Virginia  would  have  well  allowed,  and 
her  hoQor  aod  interest  demanded,  it  is  by  no  means  extravagant  to  sap> 
poise  that  the  five  States  which  bind  on  oars  woold  have  sent  as  manj 
stndeoti^  to  osw  as  under  the  present  wretched  system,  we  have  sent  to 
them.  TbU.  then,  makes  another  amoont  of  seven  millions^  Let  o«r 
ecoDomists  look  to  that — foorteen  millions  of  good  dollars  lost  to  as  by 
oor  parsimony !  Let  oor  wise  men  calculate  the  annoal  intneet  of  our 
loesses,  aod  add  it  to  this  principal !  They  will  then  see  what  are  the 
fruits  of  this  precioos  ^^i^colation.* 

Soch  arguments,  no  doabt  extravagant,  had  th«r  weight  in  £iTQr»- 
bly  balancing  the  oniverdty  question  in  the  scales  of  public  opinioii. 
Although  Thomas  Jefferson  is  undoubtedly  **  the  founder  of  the  UniTer- 
sity  of  Virginia,**  we  should  not  forget  that  there  wne  a  thousand  hia> 
toric  forces  withoot  which  his  ideas  would  have  failed  of  realization.^ 


'  At  the  Boston  loeetiiig  of  tbe  Amtncmn  Historical  Asaociaiiott  in  Mat.  IskS^.  Ms. 
Jmtum  ScbcMilcr,  anthor  of  a  remarkabie  History  of  the  United  S<atc«w  read  a 
opoo  the  sobjeet  of  '*  Historical  Gronpinf.**  in  vluch  he  adTised  a  stvdy  of  the 
forees  and  snbordinate  characters  vhkh  enter  into  g7«tal  ercato  and  the  w 
men.  Indiridnals  are.  indeed,  the  highest  exprMsioa  «f  h«»in  thov^ht  and 
aetioB ;  hot  there  is  always  a  baekgitNuid  of  sapF  «  -^'^^  whi^  the  deeds  «C  a 
Waahington  are  ineompceheBfiUe,  and  thas  it  ^  ivcmty  crea- 

tion.   Withoat  the  aid  of  Cabell,  it  is  pecfsellT  <  ^  iMhave  heca 

helplMs,  aod  back  of  CabeU  were  the  Tiiginia]  mm 


L. 
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SUMMARY  OP  JEFFERSON'S  BILL,   1819. 

The  act  establishing  the  University  of  Virginia  in  definite  form  pro- 
vided for  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  the  property  of  Central  College, 
conveyed  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  which  was 
really  a  board  of  public  instruction.  Seven  visitors  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed forthwith  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  they  were  to  have 
authority  to  choose  a  rector  from  their  own  number,  and  to  control  the 
general  interests  of  the  University.  The  provisions  for  instruction  were 
much  the  same  as  in  Jefferson's  report.  The  various  branches  of 
science  were  to  be  distributed  among  ten  professorships.  Each  profes- 
sor should  have  apartments  free,  and  those  first  appointed,  such  salary, 
as  the  visitors  might  determine;  their  successors,  however,  a  standing 
salary  not  exceeding  $1,000  a  year;  but  all  professors  should  have  such 
fees  from  students  as  the  visitors  might  allow.  The  visitors  were  to 
hold  two  stated  meetings  each  year,  in  April  and  in  October;  to  visit 
the  University  once  a  year,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  literary  fund.  Such,  in  general,  was  the  legal  basis  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Eockfish  Gap  commission  was  to  be  the  accepted  platform  of 
the  university  party.  That*' plan,"  said  Jefferson  in  1821,  "was  ex- 
actly that  now  carried  into  execution."  The  significance  of  previous 
inquiries  into  the  details  of  that  report  is  now,  therefore,  clearly  appar- 
ent, for  we  have  already  seen  on  paper  the  whole  substructure  and  the 
detailed  plans  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

JEFFERSON  THE  FIRST   RECTOR. 

The  visitors  appointed  for  the  University  of  Virginia  comprised  four 
members  of  the  old  board  representing  Central  College,  namely :  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  and  John  H.  Cocke.  The 
new  appointees  were  James  Breckenridge,  Chapman  Johnson,  and 
Robert  Taylor.  They  met  March  29,  1819,  and  chose  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  be  their  rector,  as  he  had  been  of  the  former  board.  Henceforth, 
until  his  death  in  1826,  Jefferson  was  the  directing  and  shaping  power 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  From  his  original  and 
sovereign  interest  in  university  education,  and  from  his  residence  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  University,  the  other  visitors  were  well  con- 
tent to  leave  to  him  practically  the  entire  management  of  affairs.  Never 
was  an  institution  more  completely  the  materialization  of  one  man's 
thought  than  is  the  University  of  Virginia.  Not  only  did  he  evolve  the 
entire  system  of  education  there  introduced,  but  he  actually  devised 
every  feature  of  construction  and  administration.  He  drew  plans, 
made  estimates  and  contracts,  busied  himself  about  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  superintended  the  whole  process  of  building. 

BUILDING  POLICY. 

The  gradual  rise  of  the  University  of  Virginia  can  be  best  reviewed 
in  the  proceedings  and  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  vt^ 
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Jetferson's  correspondence  with  Cabell  and  other  personal  friends.  The 
original  visitors  of  Central  College  were  empowered  by  Jefferson^s  bill 
to  continue  their  functions  until  the  first  meeting  of  their  saccessors* 
This  gave  a  fine  opportunity  ''  of  expediting  the  objects  of  said  instita- 
tion."  The  old  board  met  for  the  last  time  February  26, 1819,  and  voted 
to  apply  all  available  funds  toward  the  erection  of  additional  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  professors  and  students. 

It  was  Jefferson's  policy,  from  the  beginning,  to  push  forward  the 
material  construction  of  the  University;  to  make  it  an  accomplished  factf 
and  thus  an  influence  in  appealing  to  the  public  imagination  and  to  legis- 
lative support.  It  was  perhaps  a  necessary  policy  in  the  early  history 
of  the  University,  before  its  pre-eminence  over  rivals  and  its  superiority 
to  all  opposition  was  fully  established.  There  was  absolutely  nothing' 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Charlottesville  to  attract  either  professors  or 
students.  Jefferson  was  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
to  create  something  visible  and  impressive  which  should  compel  admirar 
tion.  Jefferson  defined  his  building  policy  in  a  letter  to  Cabell,  Decem- 
ber 28, 1822,  in  which  it  appears  that  he  regarded  a  good  material  basi^ 
for  the  University  as  necessary  to  its  intellectual  superstructure.  Jef- 
ferson said :  ^<  The  great  object  of  our  aim  from  the  beginning  has  beeD 
to  make  the  establishment  the  most  eminent  in  the  United  States,  m 
order  to  draw  to  it  the  youth  of  every  State,  but  especially  of  the  South 
and  West.  We  have  proposed,  therefore,  to  call  to  it  characters  of  the 
first  order  of  science  from  Euroi>e,  as  well  as  our  own  country,  and  not 
only  by  the  salaries  and  the  comforts  of  their  situation,  but  by  the  dis- 
tinguished scale  of  its  structure  and  preparation,  and  the  promise  of 
future  eminence  which  these  would  hold  up,  to  induce  them  to  commit 
their  reputation  to  its  future  fortunes.  Had  we  built  a  barn  for  a  college 
and  log  huts  for  accommodations ,  should  we  ever  have  bad  the  assuranoe 
to  propose  to  an  European  professor  of  that  character  to  come  to  it  f  ^ 

Cabell  also  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  build- 
ing policy  of  the  University.  Even  the  enemies  of  the  institution 
acknowledged  that  Jefferson's  course  was  wise.  President  Smith,  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  and  Judge  Semple,  of  Williamsburg,  said 
that  "Virginians  would  never  be  pleased  with  anything  on  a  small 
scale.''  The  judge  confessed  to  Cabell  that  an  influential  politician 
from  Charles  (Mty  had  been  won  over  to  the  University  by  a  mere  visit 
of  inspection,  which  impressed  him  with  ^'  the  extent  and  splendor  of 
the  establishment."  Undoubtedly  Jefferson's  building  policy  served  an 
excellent  purpose,  politically  and  educationally,  but  candid  students  of 
the  history  of  the  University  must  admit  that  he  carried  his  architect- 
ural crotchets  rather  too  far  for  the  best  economy  of  slender  educational 
resources. 

ARCHITECTURAL   CHARACTER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Jefferson  ear]^  conceiv^  the  ingenious  idea  that  college  buildings 
should  afford;  pVp^^^^'^^J^^^  lessons  to  students  in  the  right  principles 
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of  architecture.  This  idea,  excellent  in  itself,  was  difficult  for  Jefferson 
to  realize  according  to  his  classic  ideals,  for,  unlike  Pericles,  be  could 
not  fully  command  the  public  treasury.  It  is  interesting,  historically,  to 
noto  the  beginning  of  Jefferson's  architectural  project  In  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  visitors  of  Central  College,  July  28, 1817,  it  is  agreed  "  that 
it  is  expedient  to  import  a  stone-cutter  from  Italy,  and  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son be  authorized  and  requested  to  take  the  requisite  measures  to  effect 
that  object."  The  intention  was  to  have  chiselled  capitals* for  the  col- 
umns of  the  pavilions,  or  professors'  hooses,  and  to  make  their  porticos 
illustrate  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  of  architecture.  Two 
*' Italian  artists''  were  accordingly  imported,  and  they  proceeded  to 
chisel  the  stone  of  Virginia  into  classic  forms.  At  the  second  meeting 
of  the  visitors  of  the  University  in  1819,  it  was  voted  "  that  as  the  stone 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University  is  found  not  capable  of  being 
wrought  into  capitals  for  the  columns  of  some  of  the  pavilions,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  procure  elsewhere  proper  stone  or  marble,  and 
to  have  such  capitals  executed  here  or  elsewhere,  the  proctor  be  au- 
thorized to  take  such  measures  relative  thereto,"  etc.  The  proctor  was 
the  business  agent  of  the  University  and  Jefferson's  right-hand  man. 
The  above  resolution  prepared  the  way  for  having  the  capitals  cut  in 
Italy,  from  excellent  marble,  and  imported,  like  the  original  master 
workman,  or  "  our  artist,"  with  whom  Jefferson  settled  for  $1,390.56, 
including  ^'  his  past  wages,  his  board,  and  passage  hither."  The  seven- 
teen capitals  cost  by  contract  but  a  trifle  over  $2,000,  and  no  one  who 
has  ever  visited  the  University  of  Virginia  will  feel  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Jefferson  for  indulging  in  these  inexpensive  architectu- 
ral luxuries,  which  are  among  the  most  charming  features  of  that  origi- 
nal creation. 

PAVILIONS   COMPLETED. 

In  the  third  annual  report,  1821,  to  the  pretsident  and  directors  of 
the  literary  fund,  Jefferson  stated  that  "  the  visitors,  considering  as 
the  law  of  their  duty  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  1818,  which  was 
made  to  the  Legislature,  and  acted  on  by  them  from  time  to  time  sub- 
sequently, have  completed  all  the  buildings  proposed  by  that  report, 
except  one;  that  is  to  say,  ten  distinct  houses  or  pavilions  containing 
each  a  lecturing  room,  with  generally  four  other  apartments  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  professor  and  his  family,  and  with  a  garden  and  the 
requisite  family  offices;  six  hotels  for  dieting  the  students,  with  a  single  . 
room  in  each  for  a  refectory,  and  two  rooms,  a  garden,  and  offices  for 
the  tenant ;  and  an  hundred  and  nine  dormitories,  sufficient  each  for  the 
accommodation  of  two  students,  arranged  in  four  distinct  rows  between 
the  pavilions  and  hotels,  and  united  with  them  by  covered  ways;  which 
buildings  are  all  in  readiness  for  occupation,  except  that  there  is  still 
some  plastering  to  be  done,  now  on  hand,  which  will  be  finished  early 
in  the  present  season,  the  garden  grounds  and  garden  walls  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  some  columns  awaiting  their  capitals,  not  yet  received  from 
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Italy."  Here  is  the  picture  of  an  academical  village,  taking  form  and 
comeliness  according  to  original  designs  first  conceived  by  Jefferson  for 
Albemarle  Academy. 

COST  OF  THE  PAVILIONS. 

According  to  Jefferson's  third  annual  report,  1821,  the  ten  pavilions 
for  the  professors  cost  something  over  $86,000.  The  one  hundred  and 
nine  dormitories  for  the  students  r^aired  an  outlay  of  about  $65,000. 
The  six  ^^  hotels,"  or  boarding^liouses,  were  estimated  at  $24,000. 
For  back  yards  and  gardens  $1,500  were  allowed.  The  entire  expendi- 
ture proposed  for  buildings,  lands,  labor,  etc.,  was  reckoned  at  some- 
thing over  $207,000.  The  final  cost*  proved  much  more  than  that 
amount.  The  library  building,  with  its  dome,  proved  very  expensive. 
Jefferson  continued  to  report  progress  from  year  to  year  until  1825, 
when  the  University  was  opened  to  students.  He  early  declared  in 
favor  of  prudent  delay  in  organizing  instruction.  He  said  in  his. fourth 
report,  1822 :  "  The  visitors,  from  the  beginning,  have  considered  it  in- 
dispensable to  complete  all  the  buildings  before  opening  the  institution; 
because,  from  the  moment  that  it  shall  be  opened,  the  whole  income  of 
the  University  will  be  absorbed  by  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and 
other  incidental  and  current  expenses,  and  nothing  will  remain  to  erect 
any  buildings  still  wanting  to  complete  the  system." 

JEFFERSON'S  FINANCIAL  POLICY. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  Jefferson's  management  of 
the  University  was  his  financial  policy.  To  begin  with,  he  had  persuaded 
the  Legislature  to  adopt  Central  College,  with  its  modest  fortune  of 
$41,000,  chiefly  in  unpaid  subscriptions,  and  with  its  three  thousand  and 
odd  dollars  arising  from  the  sale  of  glebe  lands.  In  1821,  as  appears 
from  Jefferson's  own  report,  only  about  $25,000  of  the  above  subscrip- 
tion money  had  been  collected.  The  balance  was  for  the  most  part 
deemed  good,  but  it  appears  to  have  come  in  slowly  and  to  have  suf- 
fered some  losses  from  theremovalorinsolvency  of  certain  subscribers. 
In  1823  Jefferson  estimated  the  probable  loss  at  6  per  cent,  of  the 
$43,808  up  to  that  time  subscribed.  But  he  more  than  made  up  for  any 
such  trifling  disappointment  by  securing  money  from  the  Legislature. 

The  annual  appropriation  originally  made  to  the  University  from  the 
income  of  the  literary  fund  was  only  $15,000  a  year.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  to  build,  organize,  and  equip  a  real  university  upon  such 
meagre  resources.  But  Jefferson  and  Cabell  were  good  politicians. 
They  took  what  they  could  get,  and  then  asked  for  more.  Jefferson's 
financial  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  some- 
thing like  the  camel's  method  of  entering  an  Arab's  tent,  or  like  a  wood- 
man's method  of  splitting  a  log.    To  follow  one's  nose,  or  to  drive  a 

1  Niles's  Register  for  March  4,  1826,  estimates  the  total  cost  at  about  $400,000. 
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wedge  is  a  very  simple  procedure,  but  it  sometimes  requires  discre- 
tion. Jefferson  had  it.  The  entire  income  of  the  literary  ftind  was 
about  $60,000  a  year.  Of  this  amount  $45,000  annually  was  appro- , 
priated  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  This  sum  was  not  entirely 
exhausted  by  the  demands.of  local  commissioners,  and  Jeft'erson  asked 
for  the  surplus.  Through  Gabell  he  tried  again  to  establish  common 
schools  upon  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  to  liberate  the  entire  fund. 
Failing  in  this  excellent  project,  he  did  the  next  best  thing.  He  bor- 
rowed the  fund;  that  is,  as  much  as  he  could  obtain  on  legislative  au- 
thority at  one  time,  and  pledged  the  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000 
for  payment.  The  first  loan  amounted  to  $60,000.  When  this  was 
exhausted,  Jefferson  asked  the  Legislature  for  another 'loan.  This 
process  was  repeated  until  he  had  borrowed  from  the  literary  fund 
$180,000.  There  was,  of  course,  but  one  end  to  all  this,  and  that  was 
legislative  relief  for  the  university  debt.  Cabell  supported  Jefferson's 
financial  policy  In  the  strongest  way.  As  early  as  December  23,  1822, 
he  wrote  to  Jefferson:  "Let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  bal- 
ances, or  dead  horses,  or  escheated  lands,  but  ask  boldly  to  be  exon- 
erated from  our  debts  by  the  powerful  sinking  fund  of  the  State.  This 
is  manly  and  dignified  legislation ;  and  if  we  fail,  the  blame  will  not  be 
ours.'' 

Jefferson's  financial  policy  is  illustrated  in  the  following  naive  state- 
ment to  the  managers  of  the  literary  fund,  in  his  fifth  annual  report,  1823 : 
"  The  several  sums  advanced  from  the  literary  fund  as  loans,  when 
the  balance  of  the  last  shall  have  been  received,  will  amount  to  $180,000, 
bearing  a  present  interest  of  $10,800.  This,  with  the  cost  and  neces- 
sary care  and  preservation  of  the  establishment,  will  leave,  of  the  an- 
nual endowment  of  the  Universitj^,  a  surplus  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  dollars  only.  As  before  mentioned,  this  loan  of  $180,000  will 
be  extinguished  by  an  annual  payment  of  a  constant  sum  of  $2,500,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-five  years — a  term  too  distant  for  the  education  of  any 
person  already  born,  or  to  be  born  for  some  time  to  come,  and  within 
that  period  a  great  expense  will  be  incurred  in  the  mere  preserva- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  appurtenances.  These  are  views  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  visitors  to  present,  and  to  leave  to  the  wisdom  and  pa- 
ternal consideration  of  the  Legislature,  to  whose  care  are  confided  the 
instruction  and  other  interests  of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  future  gener- 
ations proceeding  from  us." 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FREED  FROM  DEBT. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1824,  the  Legislature  voted  to  liberate  the 
annual  appropriation  to  the  University  from  the  incumbrances  with 
which  it  was  charged.  This  generous  action,  which  the  State  could 
well  afford  from  the  surplus  accruing  to  the  literary  fund  from  the 
United  States  Government  and  other  sources,  left  immediately  availa- 
ble, after  all  university  debts  had  been  paid,  $21,000  toward  the  com- 
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pietioD  of  the  library  or  central  academic  building,  upon  which  nearly 
$20,000  had  already  been  expended.  It  left  the  annuity  of  $15,000  for 
the  year  1824  altogether  clear  for  current  expenses  and  the  salaries  of 
professors,  for  whose  engagement  Jefferson  had  that  year  sent  to  Eu- 
rope Mr.  Francis  W.  Gilmer,  "  a  learned  and  trustworthy  citizen.'' 

Jefferson's  financial  policy  was  grossly  m'isrepresented  the  la«t  year 
of  his  life  by  a  contributor  to  the  Eichmond  Enquirer,  February  4, 1820, 
who  called  liimself  an  "American  Citizen."  He  professed  to  have  paid 
a  visit  to  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  and  to  have  had  a  familiar  talk  with 
him  about  his  method  of  obtaining  money  &om  the  Legislature.  Being 
asked  why  he  had  not  asked  for  a  lump  sum,  Jefferson  is  reported  to 
have  said  jocosely,  that  no  one  liked  to  have  more  titan  one  hot  potato 
at  a  time  crammed  doton  his  throat  This  story  naturally  offended  the 
politicians  and  seriously  injured  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Jefferson  was  highly  indignant  at  the  gossip,  and  repudiated 
the  insinuations  made  by  the  tattling  correspondent.  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Oabell,  February  7,  1826:  ^'He  makes  me  declare  that  I  have  inten- 
tionally proceeded  in  a  course  of  dupery  of  our  Legislature,  teasing 
them,  as  he  makes  me  say,  for  six  or  seven  sessions  for  successive  aids 
to  the  University,  and  asking  a  part  only  at  a  time,  and  intentionally 
concealing  the  ultimate  cost,  and  gives  an  inexact  statement  of  a  story 
of  Obrian.  Now,  our  annual  reports  will  shew  that  we  constantly  gave 
full  and  candid  accounts  of  the  money  expended,  and  statements  of 
what  might  still  be  wanting,  founded  on  the  proctor's  estimates.  No 
man  ever  heard  me  speak  of  the  grants  of  the  Legislature  but  with 
acknowledgments  of  their  liberality,  which  I  have  always  declared 
had  gone  far  beyond  what  I  could  have  expected  in  the  beginning. 
Yet  the  letter- writer  has  given  to  my  expressions  an  aspect  disrespectful 
of  the  Legislature,  and  calculated  to  give  them  offence,  which  I  do  ab- 
solutely disavow." 

But  it  was  impossible  to  counteract  the  impression  made  by  that  an- 
cient political  anecdote,  in  which  there  was  just  enough  truth  to  put 
Jefferson  in  an  unfavorable  light  before  the  public'  And  yet  his  de- 
fence was  perfectly  sound.  No  man  ever  approached  a  Legislature  in 
a  more  frank  and  manly  way,  stating  fairly  and  fully  what  he  had  done 
and  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  even  acknowledged  the  mistakes  he  had 
made  in  importing  Italian  sculptors  and  in  engaging  Dr.  Cooper  before 
the  University  was  able  to  pay  his  salary.  In  reading  his  annual  re- 
ports to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  one  can  not 
fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  minuteness  of  detail  and  the  completeness 
of  statement  with  reference  to  the  use  made  of  every  appropriation  for 
the  University.     His  method  of  modest  and  repeated  applications  to 

^Contemporary  public  opiniou  concerniug  Jefferson's  undertaking  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Richmond  Whig,  quoted  in  Nile s's  Register,  March 
4,  1826:  ''Much  of  the  popularity  which  the  institution  might  and  ought  to  have  en- 
joyed has  been  frittered  away  by  incessant  demands  for  pecuniary  aid,  anti-republican 
and  meretricious  ornament,  and  injudicious  selections  of  professors.'' 
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the  Legislature  was  the  only  practicable  way  of  building  up  a  great 
State  university  from  small  beginnings  at  that  period,  when  public 
opinion  was  unfavorable  to  higher  educational  enterprise.  Sooner  or 
later  all  the  friends  of  public  education  will  learn  that  a  frank  and  hon- 
est appeal  to  the  public  through  the  Legislature,  or  to  representatives 
of  the  people,  is  quite  as  hon(trable  business  as  begging  money  from  pri- 
vate individuals  for  institutions  of  learning.  Both  methods  will  endure, 
and  both  are  equally  legitimate ;  but  the  era  of  democratic  support  of 
university  education  has  dawned  in  many  States,  and  it  will  not  de- 
cline before  individual  or  sectarian  endowments,  however  generous. 
Institutions  like  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  are  destined  to  live  and  to  grow  from  more  to  more. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  FIRST  PROFESSOBS. 


DR.  KNOX,   OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  first  professor  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore, 
was  obtained  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  first  professor  for 
^Jefi'erson's  original  institution  was  sought  in  Baltimore.  On  the  28th 
of  July,  1817,  the  visitors  of  Central  College  agreed  "  that  applica- 
tion be  made  to  Dr.  Knox,*  of  Baltimore,  to  accept  the  professorship 
of  languages,  belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  history,  and  geography;  and 
that  an  independent  salary  of  $500,  with  a  perquisite  of  $25  from  each 
pupil,  together  with  chambers  for  his  accommodation,  be  allowed  him 
as  a  compensation  for  his  services,  he  finding  the  necessary  assistant 
ushers."  Here  was  theoretical  provision  for  an  entire  faculty,  if  Dr. 
Knox  had  been  willing  to  exercise  the  appointing  power,  pay  his  own 
faculty,  and  teach  all  the  humanities  for  $500  a  year.  We  are  not 
much  surprised  to  learn  from  a  letter  of  Jefifei  son's  to  Cabell,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1817,  that  "Dr.  Knox  has  retired  from  business,  and  I  have 
written  to  Cooper." 

DR.   THOMAS  COOPER. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  visitors  rescinded  their  original  appoint- 
ment and  resolved  to  offer  the  first  professorship  to  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper, 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  whom  Jefferson  had  received  an  encouraging 
letter.  Cooper  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  to  which  was 
added  provisionally  the  chair  of  law,  with  a  fixed  salary  of  $1,0<K)  a 
year  and  tuition  fees  of  $20  from  each  of  his  students.  If  Dr.  Cooper 
accepted,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  professor  of  mathematics.  Writ- 
ing to  Cabell,  December  18, 1817,  Jefferson  speaks  of  "a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  Dr.  Cooper,  engaging  himself  for  our  physiological 
and  law  schools." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  visitors  of  the  University,  March  29, 1819, 
Dr.  Cooper,  **  heretofore  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  of  law 
for  the  Central  College, ''was  confirmed  university  professor  of  chemis- 
try, mineralogy,  natural  philosophy,  and  also  of  law,  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  and  the  increase  of  students  should  justify  a  sep- 
arate appointment  to  the  latter  chair.  As  we  have  already  seen  in  Jef- 
ferson's correspondence  with  Cooper,  the  latter  was  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time  in  p  hysical  science. 

'In  Niles's  Kegistef)  September  28,  1822,  may  be  found  a  letter  on  '' Improvement 
in  Pablic  Education,"  by  Samuel  Knox,  31  East  Street,  Baltimore. 
106 
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In  view  of  the  extraordinary  ampunt  of  work  wbich  the  first  professor 
was  to  undertake,  it  was  voted  that,  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary 
of  $1,500,  he  should  receive  such  an  extra  allowance  as  would  make  his 
income,  including  tuition  fees,  not  less  than  $3,500  a  year.  The  Uni- 
versity agreed  to  take  his  apparatus  at  cost,  and  2,500  specimens  from 
his  mineralogical  collection.  Dr.  Cooper  was  in  position  to  dictate  his 
own  terms,  for  at  this  juncture  his  services  were  demanded  in  New 
York  by  Gk)vernor  Clinton,  also  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  New  Orleans.  Jefferson  said  enthusiastically  of  his  first  professor : 
'*  Cooper  is  acknowledged  by  every  enlightened  man  who  knows  him 
to  be  the  greatest  man  in  America  in  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  in 
acquired  information,  and  that  without  a  single  exception."^ 

OPPOSITION  TO  DR.  COOPER. 

This  first  appointment  to  the  faculty  created  a  decided  opposition  on 
the  part  of  many  real  friends  of  the  University.  Cooper's  religious  views 
proved  for  him  a  stumbling-block.  He  was  known  to  have  been  obnox- 
ious to  the  prevailing  religious  sentiment  of  England,  and  partly  for  that 
reason  to  have  sought  refuge  in  America.  Prejudice  and  suspicion  were 
naturally  aroused  against  him  in  orthodox  and  conservative  Virginia. 
Cooper  had  supplied  an  arsenal  of  attack  upon  his  philosoi)hical  and 
religious  opinions  by  editing  and  annotating  the  writings  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Dr.  Priestley.  Dr.  John  Rice,'  the  editor  of  a  religious  magazine 
which  was  published  in  Eichmond,  and  one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
the  University,  led  the  crusade  against  Cooper  in  a  critical  article  based 
upon  extracts  from  Cooper's  own  writings,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  were  sufficient  to  condemn  liiin.  The  clergy  of  Virginia  could 
not  be  oblivious  to  the  danger  of  introducing  among  Virginia  youth  a 
propagandist  of  new  and  strange  doctrines,  as  Cooper's  views  appeared 
to  the  men  of  his  generation.  So  much  pressure  was  exerted  upon 
public  opinion,  and  through  it  upon  Cooper  himself,  that  he  felt  coo- 
strained  to  offer  his  resignation,  which,  after  honorable  treatment  by 
the  board  of  visitors,  was  finally  accepted  in  1820.  From  an  economic 
point  of  view  this  arrangement  was  altogether  wise,  for  the  Univewity 
needed  every  dollar  for  building  purposes,  and  was  not  ready  for  «to- 
dents  until  five  years  after  this  unfortunate  aftair. 

JEFFERSON  ON  THE  LOSS  OF  DR.  COOPER. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Cooper,  the  first  appointed  professor  of  the  time 
sity  of  Virginia,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  its  founder,  and  mox'isdimL'  v»*t 


*  CoiTospoiiclenco  <)f  Jettersou  and  CabeUi  109.     Interesting 
occur  also  on  pp.  104,  105,  107,  109,  172,  17ri,  234,  235,  397-399.  4:4.  «^ 

-X  Htrong  defence  of  Dr.  Rice  and  of  the  Presbyterian  puty 
ship,  opposed  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cooper,  may  be  fonud  n; 
JeO'erson  and  Cabell,  pp.  234,  2:^,  notes.     The  spirit  of  ih^  tm^.  ^ 
tion  enon;;h.    The  Presbyterians  were  among  the  di 
versity  possible  in  distinction  from  William  and  Marr 
lian,  but  they  wore  not  prepared  for  such  eztrea»  of 
Pr.  Cooper. 
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peated^  expressions  of  indignation  in. private  letters  to  his  friends.    In 
a  letter  to  General  Taylor,  May  16,  1820,  Jefferson  said : 

"  You  may  have  heard  of  the  hue  and  cry  raised  from  the  different 
pulpits  on  our  appointment  of  Dr.  Cooper,  whom  they  charge  with 
Unitarianism  as  boldly  as  if  they  knew  the  fact,  and  as  presumptuously 
as  if  it  were  a  crime,  and  one  for  which,  like  Servetus,  he  should  be 
burned ;  and  perhaps  you  may  have  seen  the  particular  attack  made 
on  him  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  For  myself,  I  was  not  disposed 
to  regard  the  denunciations  of  these  satellites  of  religious  inquisition  ; 
but  our  colleagues,  better  judges  of  popular  feeling,  thought  that  they 
were  not  to  be  altogether  neglected,  and  that  it  might  be  better  to  re- 
lieve Dr.  Cooper,  ourselves,  and  the  institution  from  this  crusade.  I 
had  received  a  letter  from  him  expressing  his  uneasiness,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  lest  this  persecution  should  become  embarrassing  to  the 
visitors  and  injurious  to  the  institution,  with  an  offer  to  resign  if  we  had 
the  same  apprehensions.  The  visitors,  therefore,  desired  the  committee 
of  superintendence  to  place  him  at  freedom  on  this  subject,  and  to  ar- 
range with  him  a  suitable  indemnification.  I  wrote  accordingly,  in  an- 
swer to  his,  and  a  meeting  of  trustees  of  the  college  at  Columbia  [8.  C] 
happening  to  take  place  soon  after  his  receipt  of  my  letter,  they  re- 
solved unanimously  that  it  should  be  proposed  to,  and  urged  ou,  their 
Legislature  to  establish  a  professorship  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  or 
a  professorship  of  law,  with  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year  to  be  given  him,  in 
addition  to  that  of  chemistry,  which  is  $2,000  a  year  and  to  purchase  his 
collection  of  minerals ;  and  they  have  no  doubt  of  the  Legislature's  com- 
pliance. On  the  subject  of  indemnification,  he  is  contented  with  the 
balance  of  the  $1,500  we  had  before  agreed  to  give  him,  and  which  he 
says  will  not  more  than  cover  his  actual  losses  of  time  and  expense.  He 
adds:  *It  is  right  I  should  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  your  board 
with  thanks.  I  regret  the  storm  that  has  been  raised  on  my  account, 
for  it  has  separated  me  from  many  fond  hopes  and  wishes.  Whatever 
my  religious  creed  may  be,  and  perl^^ps  I  do  not  exactly  know  it  my- 
self, it  is  pleasure  to  reflect  that  my  conduct  has  not  brought,  and  is 
not  likely  to  bring,  discredit  to  my  friends.  Wherever  I  have  been,  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  or  to  make  ardent  and  affec- 
tionate friends.  I  feel  persuaded  I  should  have  met  with  the  same  lot 
in  Virginia  had  it  been  my  chance  to  have  settled  there,  as  I  had  hoped 
and  expected,  for  I  think  my  course  of  conduct  is  sufficiently  habitual 
to  count  on  its  effects."' 

"I  do  sincerely  lament,''  continues  Jefferson,  "that  untoward  circum- 
stances have  brought  on  us  the  irreparable  loss  of  this  professor,  whom 
I  have  looked  to  as  the  corner-stone  of  our  edifice.  I  know  no  one  who 
eould  have  aided  us  so  much  in  forming  the  future  regulations  for  our 
infant  institution ;  and  although  we  may  perhaps  obtain  from  Europe 
equivalents  in  science,  they  can  never  replace  the  advantages  of  his  ex- 

^An  earlier  aud  more  indignant  letter  is  that  to  WiUiam  Short,  April  13,  18*i0. 
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perieuce,  his  knowledge  of  the  character,  habits,  and  manners  of  our 
country,  his  identification  with  its  sentiments  and  principles,  and  high 
reputation  he  has  obtained  in  it  generall}'." 

DE.  COOPER  GOES  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Jefferson's  good-will  followed  Dr.  Cooper  to  his  new  professorship  in 
South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  whither,  in  1820,  Jefferson  sent 
his  grandson,  Eppes,  and  another  young  Virginian  for  collegiate  educa- 
tion, the  University  of  Virginia  being  not  yet  open  to  students.  Jeffer- 
son wrote  to  Cooper  that  the  institution  at  Columbia  was  now  '<  of  im- 
mediate interest  to  me,"  and  that  he  had  proposed  to  send  his  grandson 
''to  Columbia,  rather  than  anywhere  northwardly."  At  Columbia^ 
S.  C,  Cooper  taught  natural  science,  politics,  and  economics.  He  be- 
came an  exponent  of  free-trade  doctrines,  and  was  the  academic  repre- 
sentative and  supporter  of  the  economic  views  of  Calhoun.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  teachers  in  the  entire  South.  Dr» 
Cooper,  at  Columbia,  and  Professor  Dew,  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
were  the  scientific  advocates  of  the  two  leading  ideas  in  Southern  poli- 
tics. Cooper  attacked  the  tariff,  or  protection.  Dew  defended  slavery. 
A  study  of  the  writings  of  these  two  men  will  show  the  influences  which 
shaped  the  political  opinions  of  Southern  statesmen.  The  laws  of  South 
Carolina  were  edited  by  Dr.  Cooper,  and  his  influence  upon  legislation 
in  that  State  resembles  that  of  Jefferson  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  bold 
and  aggressive  character,  with  warm  friends  anc^  bitter  enemies.  He 
provoked  considerable  opposition  by  reason  of  his  outspoken  religious 
views,  which  were  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lived.  The  man  walked  rough-shod  over  other  men's  opin- 
ions, and  suffered  the  inevitable  consequences.  His  relation  to  his  as- 
sociates in  South  Carolina  College  is  described  at  length,  and  with  some 
feeling,  in  LaBorde's  history  of  that  institution,  where  he  was  succeeded 
in  1835  bv  Francis  Lieber. 

JEFFERSON   ON   THE   QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PROFESSORS. 

With  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  professors,  Jefferson  was  from 
the  first  determined  to  have  the  best.  His  acquaintance  with  European 
men  of  learning  and  distinction,  his  correspondence  with  the  faculty  of 
Geneva,  and  with  distinguished  men  like  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Cooper,  and 
M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  had  inspired  him  with  a  high  ideal  of  professo- 
rial excellence.  Upon  this  scientific  foundation  he  proposed  that  the 
University  of  Virginia  should  be  erected.  He  wrote  to  Cabell  upon  this 
point,  February  23,  1824:  "You  know  that  we  have  all,  from  the  begin- 
ning, considered  the  high  qualifications  of  our  professors  as  the  only 
means  by  which  we  could  give  to  our  institution  splendor  and  pre- 
eminence over  all  its  sister  seminaries.  The  only  question,  therefore, 
we  can  ever  ask  ourselves,  as  to  any  candidate,  will  be,  is  he  the  most 
highly  qualified  f    The  college  of  Philadelphia  has  lost  its  character  of 
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primacy  by  indalging  motives  of  favoritism  and  nepotism,  and  by  con- 
ferring the  appointments  as  if  the  professorships  were  entrusted  to  them 
as  provisions  for  their  friends.  And  even  that  of  Edinburgh,  you  know, 
is  also  much  lowered  from  the  same  cause.  We  are  next  to  observe  that 
a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  professor,  knowing  nothing  but  merely  his 
own  profession.  He  should  be  otherwise  well  educated  as  to  the  sci- 
ences generally ;  able  to  converse  understandingly  with  the  scientific 
men  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  fac- 
ulty on  any  subject  of  science  on  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  delib- 
erate. Without  this,  he  will  incur  their  contempt  and  bring  disreputa- 
tion on  the  institution.'' 

IDEA  OF  EUROPEAN  PROFESSORS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

There  was  at  least  one  substantial  result  of  Jefferson's  correspond- 
ence upon  university  matters  with  men  like  Cooper,  Pictet,  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  Destutt  Tracy,  and  other  men  of  European  training  or  celeb- 
rity. He  determined  to  secure  a  faculty  of  distinguished  men,  who 
should  represent  the  best  science  and  academical  experience  of  the  old 
world.  Thomas  Cooper,  the  Englishman,  educated  at  Oxford  and  rep- 
resenting natural  science  and  historical  jurisprudence,  was  practically 
Jefferson's  first  choice  as  early  as  1817.  That  same  year  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  Jean  Baptiste  Say  to  come  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Charlottesville.  The  following  year  correspondence  with  Cabell  in- 
dicates that  the  latter  was  the  first  special  agent  selected  by  Jefierson 
to  go  to  Europe  and  engage  professors  for  Central  College.  As  we 
have  seen,  Cabell  had  himself  studied  at  European  universities,  and  it 
was  his  European  culture  which  first  attracted  the  friendly  notice  of 
Jefferson,  and  made  Cabell  the  representative  of  the  university  idea  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature.  Personal  and  political  interests  compelled 
Cabell  to  remain  in  this  country,  and  Francis  W.  Gilmer,^  "a  learned 

1  Francis  W.  Gilmer  had  early  been  iuterested  iu  the  subject  of  higher  edacation, 
and  at  one  time  had  seriously  thought  of  becoming  a  professor  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  following  letter  is 
not  without  interest  as  illustrating  Gilmer's  relations  with  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia : 

"  MONTICKLLO,  April  10,  1818. 

**  Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  which  I  have  thought  myself 
justified  in  communicating  to  his  friends  here  on  account  of  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  them,  and  that,  I  am  sure,  wQl  give  you  pleasure.  I  trust  you  did  not  for  a 
moment  seriously  think  of  shutting  yourself  behind  the  door  of  William  and  Mary 
College.  A  more  complete  cul  de  aac  could  not  be  proposed  to  you.  No,  dear  sir,  you 
are  intended  to  do  good  to  our  country,  and  you  must  get  into  the  Legislature,  fop 
never  did  it  more  need  the  aid  of  all  its  talents,  nor  more  peculiarly  need  them  than 
at  the  next  session.  For  although  the  prospect  of  our  University  is  so  far  good,  yet 
all  is  to  go  again  to  the  Legislature,  and  who  can  tell  who  they  will  be,  and  what 
they  will  dof  The  visitors  of  our  college  meet  next  on  the  llth  of  May  ;  Correa  and 
Cooper  will  then  probably  be  here.  Make  you  the  third,  and  be  assured  of  the  pleasure 
it  will  give  to  them  and  to 

''Yours,  affectionately, 

"Th.  Jkfferson. 

"Francis  W.  Gilmer,  Esq." 
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and  trustworthy  citizen,^  who  had  supported  the  University  by  his  pen, 
was  sent- abroad  by  Jeft'erson  upon  the  professorial  errand. 

We  can  follow  Gilmer  in  Jefiferson's  correspondence  with  friends  in 
England,  Eichard  Bush  and  Maj.  John  Cartwright.  A  letter  to  the 
first  of  these  scholars  is  so  interesting  and  instructive  as  to  Jeffersou-s 
ideas  of  university  appointments — the  crucial  test  of  all  academic  ad- 
ministration— that  the  text  is  given  in  full : 

JEFFERSON'S  LETTER  TO  RICHARD  RUSH. 

"  MONTICELLO,  April  26,  1824. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  heretofore  informed  you  that  our  Legislature  had 
undertaken  the  establishmeut  of  an  University  in  Virginia;  that  it  was 
placed  in  my  neighborhood,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  seven 
visitors,  of  whom  I  am  one,  Mr.  Madison  another,  and  others  equally 
worthy  of  confidence.  We  have  been  four  or  five  years  engaged  in  erect 
iug  our  buildings,  all  of  which  are  now  ready  to  receive  their  tenants,  one 
excepted,  which  the  present  season  will  put  into  a  state  for  use.  The 
last  session  of  our  Legislature  had  by  new  donations  liberated  the  rev- 
enue of  $15,000  a  year,  with  which  they  had  before  endowed  the  insti- 
tution, and  we  propose  to  open  it  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  We 
require  the  intervening  time  for  seeking  out  and  engaging  professors. 
As  to  these,  we  have  determined  to  receive  no  one  who  is  not  of  the  first 
order  of  science  in  his  line,  and  as  such  in  every  branch  can  not  be  ob> 
tained  with  us,  we  propose  to  seek  some  of  them  at  least  in  the  countries 
ahead  of  us  in  science,  and  preferably  in  Great  Britain,  the  laud  of  oni 
own  language,  habits,  and  manners.  But  how  to  find  out  those  who  are 
of  the  first  grade  of  science,  of  sober,  correct  habits  and  morals,  harmo- 
nizing tempers,  talents  for  communication,  is  the  difficulty.  Our  first 
step  is  to  send  a  special  agent  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Edinburgh,  to  make  the  selection  for  us,  and  the  person  appointed 
for  this  office  is  the  gentleman  who  will  hand  you  this  letter,  Mr.  Francis 
Walker  Gilmer,  the  best-educated  subject  we  have  raised  since  the  Rev- 
olution, highly  qualified  in  all  the  important  branches  of  science,  profess- 
ing particularly  that  of  the  law,  which  he  has  practised  some  years  at  our 
Supreme  Court  with  good  success  and  flattering  prospects.  His  morals, 
his  amiable  temper,  and  discretion  will  do  justice  to  any  confidence  you 
may  be  willing  to  place  in  him,  for  I  commit  him  to  you  as  his  mentor  and 
<niide  in  the  business  he  goes  on.  We  do  not  certainly  expect  to  obtain 
cjuch  known  characters  as  were  the  CuUens,  the  Robertsons,  and  Persons, 
of  Great  Britain,  men  of  the  first  eminence,  established  there  in  reputa- 
tion and  office,  and  with  emoluments  not  to  be  bettered  anywhere.  But 
we  know  that  there  is  another  race  treading  on  their  heels,  preparing  to 
take  their  places,  and  as  well,  and  sometimes' better,  qualified  to  fill 
them.  These,  while  unsettled,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  competitors 
of  equal  claims  and  perhaps  superior  credit  and  interest,  may  prefer  a 
comfortable  certainty  here  for  an  uncertain  hope  there,  and  a  lingering 
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delay  even  of  that.  From  this  description  we  expect  we  may  draw  profess- 
ors equal  to  those  of  the  highest  name.  The  difficulty  is  to  distingaish 
them ;  for  we  are  told  that  so  overcharged  are  all  branches  of  business 
in  that  country,  and  such  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  means  of  living^ 
that  it  is  deemed  allowable  in  ethics  for  even  the  most  honorable  minds 
to  give  highly  exaggerated  recomtneudations  aud  certfficates  to  enable 
a  friend  or  protege  to  get  into  a  livelihood,  and  that  the  moment  our  agent 
should  be  known  to  be  on  such  a  mission  he  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
applications  from  numerous  pretenders,  all  of  whom,  worthy  or  unwor- 
thy, would  be  supported  by  such  recommendations  and  such  names  as 
would  confound  all  discrimination.  On  this  head  our  trust  and  hope  is 
in  you.  Your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things,  your  means  of  finding 
out  a  character  or  two  at  each  place  truly  trustworthy  aud  into  whose 
hands  you  can  commit  our  a^ent  with  entire  safety  for  information^ 
caution,  and  co-operation,  induces  me  to  request  your  patronage  aud 
aid  in  our  endeavors  to  obtain  such  men,  and  such  only,  as  will  fulfil  oar 
views.  An  unlucky  selection  in  the  outset  would  forever  blast  our 
prospects.  From  our  information  of  the  character  of  the  different  uni 
versities,  we  expect  we  should  go  to  Oxford  for  our  classical  professors,  to 
Cambridge  for  those  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural 
history,  and  to  Edinburgh  for  a  professor  of  anatomy,  and  the  ele- 
ments or  outlines  only  of  medicine.  We  have  still  our  eye  on  Mr.  Blaet- 
terman  for  the  professorship  of  modern  languages,  and  Mr.  Gilmer  is 
instructed  to  engage  him  if  no  very  material  objection  to  him  may  have 
arisen  unknown  to  us.  We  can  place  in  Mr.  Gilmer's  hands  but  a  moder- 
ate sum  at  present  for  merely  text-books  to  begin  with,  and  for  indis- 
pensable articles  of  apparatus,  mathematical,  astronomical,  physical, 
chemical,  and  anatomical.  We  are  in  the  hope  of  a  sum  of  $50,000  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  a  settlement  passed  through  the  public  offices.^  My 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  bookseller  Lackington,  on  your  recom- 
mendation, has  induced  me  to  recommend  him  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  and  if  we 
can  engage  his  fidelity,  we  may  put  into  his  hands  the  larger  supply  of 
books  when  we  are  ready  to  call  for  it,  and  particularly  what  we  shall 
propose  to  seek  in  England. 

'* Although  I  have  troubled  you  with  many  particulars,  I  yet  leave 
abundance  for  verbaL  explanation  with  Mr.  Gilmer,  who  possesses  a  full 
knowledge  of  everything,  aud  our  full  confidence  in  everything.     He 

^  Jeiierson  hoped  to  get  this  extra  sum  of  $50,000  fh)m  Congress  in  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt  to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  expenditures  during  the  war  of  1^12. 
The  principal  of  the  debt  had  been  for  the  most  part  paid,  but  this  was  a  claim  for 
interest  paid  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  local  banks  which  advanced  the  money. 
The  whole  matter  is  explained  in  a  letter  from  Cabell  to  James  Monroe,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  April  2, 1824.  (See  Correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell, 
pp.  488-499.;  About  that  time  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  '^appropriated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  requisite  library  and  apparatus  for  the  University  of  the  State, 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  moneys  which  might  be  received  from 
the  Greneral  Government  in  further  discharge  of  the  debt  still  due  to  the  Common- 
wealth.''   (Compare  also  Jefferson's  letter  to  Cabell,  January  11, 1825.) 
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takes  witb  him  plans  of  oar  establishment,  which  we  think  it  may  be 
encouraging  to  show  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  will  make  propositions, 
as  well  to  let  them  see  the  comforts  provided  for  themselves  as  to  show, 
by  the  extensiveness  and  expense  of  the  scale,  that  it  is  no  ephemeral 
thing  to  which  they  are  invited. 

^'  With  my  earnest  solicitations  that  yon  will  give  as  all  yonr  aid  in 
an  undertaking  on  which  we  rest  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  our  coun- 
try, accept  the  assurances  of  my  sincere  friendship,  attachment,  and 
respect.'^ 

LETTER  TO  MAJOR  JOHN  CARTWRIGHT. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  Maj.  John  Cartwright,  June 
5,  1824,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  work  on  the  English  Constitution, 
deducing  <'  the  English  nation  from  its  rightful  root,  the  Anglo-Saxon." 
After  a  most  remarkable  tribute  to  early  English  institutions,  Jeffer- 
son adverts  to  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Gilmer's  professorial  mis- 
sion. He  expresses  his  "  acknowledgments  for  your  g*)od  wishes  to 
the  University  we  are  now  establishing  in  this  Sta,^e.  There  are  some 
novelties  in  it.  Of  that  of  a  professorship  of  the  principles  of  govern-, 
ment,  you  express  your  approbation.  They  will  be  founded  in  the  rights 
of  man.  That  of  agriculture,  I  am  sure,  you  will  approve;  and  that 
also  of  Anglo  Saxon.  As  the  histories  and  laws  left  us  in  that  type 
and  dialect  must  be  the  text-books  of  the  reading  of  the  learners,  they 
mil  imbibe  with  the  language  their  free  principles  of  government  The 
volumes  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send,  shall  be  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  University.  Having  at  this  time  in  England  a  person  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  some  professors,  a  Mr.  Gilmer  of  my  neighbor- 
hood, I  can  not  but  recommend  him  to  your  patronage,  counsel,  and 
guardianship  against  imposition,  misinformation,  and  the  deceptions  of 
partial  and  false  recommendations  in  the  selection  of  characters.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  correctness,  my  particular  friend,  weU 
educated  in  various  branches  of  science,  and  worthy  of  entire  confidence. 

"  Your  age  of  eighty-four  and  mine  of  eighty-one  years,  insure  us  a 
speedy  meeting.  We  may  then  commune  at  leisure,  and  more  fully,  on 
the  good  and  evil  which,  in  the  course  of  our  long  lives,  we  have  both 
witnessed ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  pray  you  to  accept  assurances  of  my 
high  veneration  and  esteem  for  your  person  and  character." 

This  letter  from  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  looking  backward  with  his- 
toric appreciation  to  the  Saxon  sources  of  the  great  modern  stream  of 
liberty  and  self-government  then  flowing  through  Virginia,  and  looking 
forward  witl^  perfect  calm  to  higher  ranges  of  philosophic  contempla- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  Jefferson's  later  correspond- 
ence, rich  as  it  all  is  in  suggestive  thought.  To  see  him  turning  to  a 
sage  of  the  old  world  for  counsel  and  guidance  in. the  manning  of  "  our 
University,  the  last  of  my  mortal  cares,  and  the  last  service  I  can  ren- 
der my  country,"  *  is  a  nobler  spectacle  than  the  Homeric  picture  of 

>  Extract  from  a  letter  to  Ahb6  Correa.    Jefferson's  Works,  VII,  183. 
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old  men  oonversing  together  apon  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and  yet  it  is  bat 
one  of  ten  thousand  subjects  for  the  poet  of  modern  democracy. 

GEBMAN  AND  ENGLISH  PROFESSORS. 

Agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  Jefferson,  the  first  facnlty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  was  largely  selected  from  younger  professorial  talent  in 
England.  His  practical  reasons  for  preferring  English  to  Continental 
sources  of  supply  are  highly  creditable  to  Jefferson's  good  judgment. 
At  one  time  he  had  thought  of  importing  bodily  into  this  country  a 
French  faculty  from  the  College  of  Greneva.  Although  no  Anglo-ma 
niac,  Jefferson  recognized  that  kinship  of  ideas,  English  antecedents, 
habits,  aud  manners^  and,  above  all,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  were  important  considerations.  For  Grerman  and  Eomance,  ol 
course,  German  and  French  professors  were  requisite.  As  intimated 
in  Jefferson's  letter  to  Bichard  Bush,  Mr.  Blaettermann  had  been  recom- 
mended for  the  modem  languages^  and  he  was  promptly  engaged.  He 
was  an  accomplished  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and  served  the  University 
for  fifteen  years,  from  1825  until  1840,  when  he  was  dismissed.^ 

One  of  the  finest  representatives  of  English  scholarship  secured  bj 
Mr.  Gilmer*  was  Mr.  George  Long  (1800-1879),  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 

^  The  Soathern  Literary  Messen^r  for  January,  1842,  in  a  well-meant  article  apon 
the  University  of  Virginia,  has  some  nnfavorable  comments  apon  Dr.  Blaettermann, 
who  was  perhaps  too  familiar  with  the  manners  of  "  Die  alten  Dentsohen." 

*  After  the  present  monograph  was  completed,  the  writer  obtained  poeeeasion  of  a 
large  mass  of  orig^al  correspondence  relating  to  the  beginnings  of  the  UniYeraity  ol 
Virginia.  Among  the  letters  were  those  addressed  by  Francis  W.  Gilmer  to  Qeorge 
Long  and  other  English  scholars,  and  their  replies.  The  correspondence  is  too  exten« 
sive  for  reproduction  here,  and  it  has  been  intrusted  to  a  graduate  student  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Mr.  William  P.  Trent,  of  Richmond,  who  wiU  prepare  a 
fresh  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  oopioof 
extracts  from  the  Qilmer  letters.  A  brief  account  of  this  new  material  may  befiMind 
in  the  writer's  bibliography  of  authorities  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  present  mono 
graph.  The  following  specimen  letters  are  introduced  in  this  connection  as  a  fore 
taste  of  what  is  to  come. 

Francis  W.  Gilmer  to  George  Long  {London,  Augu$t2if  1824). 

*'  I  am  sure  the  nature  of  this  letter  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  to  Mr.  L.  for  hia  re- 
ceiving such  a  one  frt>m  a  perfect  stranger. 

**  The  State  of  Virginia  has  for  six  years  been  engaged  in  establishing  a  nnivenity 
on  a  splendid  scheme.  Ttie  homes  are  now  finished,  an  avenue  for  the  support  of  the 
professors,  etc. ,  appropriated,  and  I  have  come  to  England  to  engage  professors  m 
some  of  the  branches  in  which  Europe  is  still  before  ns.  I  have  heard  your  qoali^ 
fications  as  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  highly  commended,  and  wish  to  know 
wne^her  such  an  appointment  would  be  agreeable  to  you.  My  powers  are  absolate, 
and  whatever  engagement  you  make  with  me  is  binding  on  the  University  withoat 
further  ratification. 

**  You  will  have  (1)  a  commodious  honse,  garden,  etc.,  for  a  family  residenoe,  en- 
tirely to  yourself,  free  of  rent ;  (2)  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum  paid  by  the  Univenity, 
and  tuition  fees  from  $50  to  $25  from  each  pupil,  according  to  the  nnmber  of  profea- 
iors  he  attends ;  (3)  your  tenure  of  office  is  snob     at  yon  can  be  removed  only  by  the 
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versity  of  Oxford.  He  was  an  excellent  type  of  Oxford  classical  cult- 
are  and  became  the  founder  of  the  school  of  ancient  languages,  for 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  University  of  Virginia  has  remained  dis- 
tinguished, from  the  three  years'  service  of  Long  (1825-1828)  and  the 

ooncnrrence  of  five  oat  of  seyeD,  ail  the  first  mon  in  our  country,  with  Mr.  Jefierson 
at  the  head. 

*'  Mr.  Key  suggested  that  your  being  obliged  to  be  in  Ciunbridge  next  July  might  be 
an  obstacle.  That  may  be  removed  by  a  stipulation  that  in  that  year,  1825)  you  shall 
have  liberty  to  come  to  England,  for  which  reasonable  time  shall  be  allowed,  so  as  to 
make  your  visit  to  Cambridge  certain. 

**  You  will  be  required  not  to  teach  a  mere  grammar  school,  but  to  instruct  young 
men  somewhat  advanced  in  reading  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  Hebrew  is  also 
included,  but  there  will  not  be  occasion  for  it,  I  think,  and  you  could  easily  learn 
enough  for  what  may  be  required.  You  should  explain  the  history  and  geography  of 
the  famous  anoieut  nations  as  illustrative  of.their  liberation. 

"  The  whole  is  now  only  waiting  for  my  action  to  go  into  full  and  active  operation. 

YoQ  will  see,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  making  an  early  decision.    I  should  like  the 

professors  to  sail  October  or  November,  and  shall  thank  you  for  an  intimation  of  your 

wishes  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  convenient. 

"  Yours,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

"  Francis  W.  Gilmer." 

George  Long  to  Francis  W.  Gilmerf  written  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia, 

'^  University  of  Virginia,  Monday,  January  25,  — .  * 

'^Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  still  continue  so  weak  from  the  effects 
of  your  illness.  I  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  this  neighborhood  during 
Christmas;  your  presence  would  have  contributed  to  enliven  the  University  up,  which, 
being  almost  without  inhabitants,  looks  like  a  deserted  city. 

'^  I  have  been  settled  for  some  weeks  in  one  of  the  pavilions.  I  bought  only  a  few 
articles  in  Charlottesville,  as  I  found  the  prices  of  most  things  extravagantly  high. 
Mr.  Peyton  has  forwarded  me  some  chairs  from  Richmond,  and  these,  little  that  I 
have,  will  be  sufficient  at  present.  You  may  probably  recollect  that  I  told  you  I  had 
sent  my  books  from  Liverpool,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peyton ;  they  would  be  sent  either  to 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  or  Richmond.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  remind  that 
gentleman  of  them,  and  by  him  to  forward  them  to  me  as  soon  as  he  receives  them. 

^'I  dined  with  Mr.  Jefferson  last  Monday.  He  was  in  good  health,  but,  like  all  of 
us,  very  uneasy  about  the  delay  of  our  friends.  I  do  not  yet,  being  acquainted  more 
fully  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  entertain  any  apprehensions  about  their 
safety,  but  I  regret,  both  for  the  University  and  my  own  personal  comfort,  that  they 
were  so  foolish  as  to  embark  in  an  old  log.  The  people  in  Charlottesville,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  amuse  themselves  with  inventing  stories  on  this  unfortunate 
subject.  Almost  every  day,  from  undoubted  authority,  I  am  informed  the  professors 
have  arrived ;  a  few  hours  after  I  had  received  your  letter  a  man  very  gravely  assured 
me  the  professors  were  at  that  moment  in  Richmond. 

^^  The  books  have  arrived  in  safety;  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  catalogue  of 
them,  and  I  believe  we  shall  not  take  them  out  of  the  boxes  before  Mr.  Jefferson 
receives  one  from  you.  I  brought  a  sufficient  number  to  employ  myself  on  during 
this  most  anxious  expectation  of  our  friends'  arrival.  Besides  the  loss  of  their  society 
at  present,  I  am  truly  concerned  for  the  interests  of  the  University.  I  hear  daily 
of  many  who  are  most  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  the  institution ;  it 
is  possible  their  short  delay  at  first  may  cause  the  University  some  temporary  loss. 

'^  We  have  Just  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  I  am  confined  to  my  house,  And  see  no 
living  being  but  my  black  friend  Jacob,  and  Mr.  Grey's  family  where  I  eat. 

**  I  remain,  with  the  best  wishes  for  your  speedy  recovery,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

"G.  Long." 
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longer  term  of  Gessner  Harrisou  down  to  the  regimes  of  Gildersleeve 
(1856-1876),  Price,  and  Wheeler  in  Greek,  and  Peters  in  Latin  (since 
1865). 

GEORGE    LONG. 

Professor  Long  was  the  first  of  those  engaged  to  arrive  upon  the 
University  premises,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  a  favorable  impresaiou 
upon  Jetiterson.  The  latter  wrote  to  Cabell,  December  22,  1824 :  "  Mr. 
Long,  professor  of  ancient  languages,  is  located  in  his  apartments  at 
tbe  University.  He  drew,  by  lot.  Pavilion  No.  6.  He  appears  to  be 
a  most  amiable  man,  of  fine  understanding,  well  qualified  for  his  de- 
partment, and  acquiring  esteem  as  fast  as  he  becomes  known.  Indeed, 
I  have  great  hopes  that  the  whole  selection  will  fulfil  our  wishes.^ 

Professor  Long  more  than  met  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the 
University  during  the  few  years  that  he  tarried  in  Virginia,  although 
the  English  don  must  have  surprised  the  authorities  by  marrying  a 
Virginia  widow.  Jefferson  had  imagined  that  his  professors  would  re- 
main single  and  live  up  stairs  in  the  pavilions,  leaving  the  ground  floor 
for  recitation-rooms ;  but  professors'  wives  soon  changed  all  that,  and 
the  classes  were  driven  out-doors. 

Mr.  Long  gave  a  character  and  a  standard  to  the  classical  department 
'which  it  has  never  lost.  He  represented  history  in  connection  with 
the  classics;  and  certainly  ancient  history  never  had  a  more  scholarly 
representative  upon  American  shores.  Unfortunately  for  this  country, 
but  to  the  great  gain  of  historical  science  in  his  own  land,  Mr.  Long 
was  called  home  in  1828,  to  a  professorship  of  Greek  in  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Loudon.  Madison,  in  a  letter  to  I^Ionroe,  dated  January  23, 1828, 
says,  "  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brougham  urging  our  release 
of  Professor  Long."^  The  university  authorities  in  Virginia  parted 
most  reluctantly  with  Mr.  Long,  but  recognized  the  superior  attractive- 
ness and  advantages  of  his  call  to  the  English  capital.  They  urged, 
however,  most  strongly  that  the  professor  should  find  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor. On  the  10th  of  March,  1829,  Madison  wrote  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell : 
"  I  have  just  received  from  our  minister  in  London  and  from  Professor 
Long  letters  on  the  subject  of  a  successor  to  the  latter.  Mr.  B.  is  do- 
ing all  he  can  for  us,  but  without  any  encouraging  prospects.  Mr* 
Long  is  pretty  decided  that  we  ought  not  to  rely  on  any  successor  from 
England,  and  is  equally  so  that  Dr.  Harrison  will  answer  our  purpose 
better  than  any  one  attainable  abroad.  He  appears  to  be  quite  sanguine 
upon  this  point."*  Dr.  Harrison  was  one  of  Mr.  Long's  own  pupils, 
and  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  No  more 
fitting  nomination  or  appointment,  nor  one  better  deserved,  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  made. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  in  detail  the  brilliant  record  of  Pro- 
fessor Long  after  his  return  to  England,  if  space  permitted.  He  and  his 
former  colleague  at  the  University,  Mr.  Key,  who  was  made  professor 

1  Writings  of  Madison,  III,  613.  2  Writings  of  Madison,  IV,  35. 
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of  Latiu  in  the  London  University,  introdaced  into  England  the  com- 
parative method  in  classical  study.  Long  edited  a  great  variety  of  class- 
ical texts,  some  of  which  remain  standard  to  this  day.  The  Bncyclopse- 
dia  Britannica,  in  a  striking  article  upon  this  remarkable  scholar,  says: 
'*  Loug  has  exercised  by  his  writings,  and  indirectly  through  some  of 
his  London  University  pupils,  a  wide  influence  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  England."  He  was  prominent  in  found- 
ing the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  became  a  leading  authority  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  geography.  Long's  Classical  Atlas  is  known 
to  school  boys  in  both  England  and  America.  One  can  not  help  suspect- 
ing that  Long's  knowledge  of  this  country  had  something  to  do  with 
the  inception  of  his  Geography  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  He 
became  a  thorough  democrat  in  education,  resigning  his  professorship 
to  edit  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  for  years  a  most 
active  member.  Thirteen  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  the  Penny  Cy- 
clopaedia, of  which  he  edited  twenty-nine  volumes.  This  was  his  great- 
est work  for  the  education  of  the  English  people.  He  returned  to  aca- 
demic life,  and  wrote  his  great  work  on  Roman  history.  He  was  the 
chief  English  authority  upon  Roman  law  and  was  one  of  the  academic 
pioneers  in  this  study,  although  he  was  anticipated  by  Dr.  Thomas- 
Cooper,  who,  in  Pennsylvania,  edited  parts  of  the  Code  of  Justinian  long 
before  his  call  to  represent  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  That  in- 
stitution may  well  be  proud  of  the  scholarly  Englishman  first  chosen 
by  Jefferson  to  represent  sound  learning  within  its  walls. 

THOMAS  HEWETT  KEY  AND  CHARLES  BONNYOASTLE. 

Another  well-trained  university  man  from  England,  who  was  secured 
for  Jefferson's  institution,  was  Thomas  Hewett  Key.  He  afterward  went 
with  Long  to  the  Universi  ty  of  London  and  became  its  first  professor 
of  Latin.  He  founded  in  Virginia  that  wonderful  school  of  mathe- 
matics for  which  the  institution  has  always  remained  famous.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  Bonnycastle,  a  third  Englishman  who  came  over 
with  Key  and  founded  a  school  of  physics.  Bonnycastle  remained  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  until  his  death,  in  1840,'  when  he  was  succeeded 

^The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  January,  1842,  speaking  of  the  recent  loss  of 
three  university  professors,  says  of  Professor  Bonnycastle :  "  Mr.  Bonnycastle  wa.s  one 
of  the  early  professors  who  came  over  from  England  with  Mr.  Gilmer  in  1824.  Though 
young,  his  high  qualifications  fitted  him  alike  for  several  of  the  chairs  in  the  University. 
He  first  tilled  that  of  natural  philosophy,  and,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Key  to  England* 
succeeded  to  the  mathematical,  which  he  filled  with  pre-eminent  ability  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  always  acknowledged  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  great  mind,  which 
readily  made  him  master  of  the  most  abstruse  learning.  The  study  of  mathematics 
seemed  to  be  to  him  but  a  process  of  attentive  reading.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  clear, 
patient,  and  powerful ;  and  in  matters  of  science  he  was  a  complete  agrarian,  level- 
ling its  difficulties  to  the  comprehension  of  every  mind.  At  times,  in  one  short  apho- 
rism, he  would  display  a  profundity  of  thought  quite  startling ;  and  his  students  de- 
clared that,  by  wayofillu8tration,he  frequently  solved  difficulties  which  had  perplexed 
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by  Prof.  J.  J.  Sylvester,  who  afterward  returned  to  England,  but  who, 
in  1876,  came  out  to  America  again,  and  founded  a  flourishing  de- 
partment of  mathematics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  1884 
he  was  called  home  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Oxford.  Among 
the  American  successors  of  this  distinguished  line  of  English  mathe- 
maticians was  Albert  T.  Bledsoe,  famous  after  the  civil  war  as  the  editor 
of  the  Southern  Review,  published  in  Baltimore.  The  present  able 
representative  of  the  mathematical  department  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia is  Professor  Charles  S.  Venable,  now  the  chairman  of  the  faculty,  to 
whose  courtesy  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  prompt  and  efficient  co- 
operation in  acquiring  material  information  for  this  educational  report. 

BOBLEY  DUNGLI80N. 

Bobley  Dunglison  was  the  fourth  Englishman  originally  appointed 
professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
medical  school,  and  became  a  distinguished  contributor  to  medical  sci- 
ence. His  published  works  are  still  spoken  of  with  great  respect.  He 
was  Jefferson's  favorite  physician,  and  attended  him  in  his  last  illness. 
It  is  to  Dunglison's  journal  and  reminiscences  of  Jefferson  that  we  owe 
the  most  pleasing  glimpses  into  Jefferson's  friendly  social  relations  with 
the  professors  of  the  University. 

Jefferson  was  highly  gratified  with  the  choice  of  these  European  schol- 
ars as  instructors.  In  a  letter  to  William  B.  Giles,  December  26, 1825, 
he  said :  ^^  Our  University  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the  five  professors 
procured  from  England.  A  finer  selection  could  not  have  been  made. 
Besides  their  being  of  a  grade  of  science  which  has  left  little  superior 
behind,  the  correctness  of  their  moral  character,  their  accommodat- 
ing dispositions,  and  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  leave  as 
nothing  more  to  wish.  I  verily  believe  that  as  high  a  degree  of  educa- 
tion can  now  be  obtained  here  as  in  the  country  they  left."  Cabell  also 
was  delighted  with  the  strength  and  promise  of  the  new  faculty.  He 
wrote  to  Jefferson :  '^  I  cannot  describe  the  satisfaction  which  I  feel  in 
reflecting  on  the  present  prospects  of  the  University.  Our  corps  of  pro- 
fessors is  full  of  youth  and  talent  and  energy.  What  will  not  such  men 
accomplish  with  such  advantages!" 

them  in  other  branches  of  their  studies.  Mathematics  was  rendered  by  him  what  he 
repeatedly  said  it  was,  'a  pure  system  of  logic'  Many  parts  of  his  coarse  were  sop- 
plied  by  himselfy  and  he  wrote  a  text-book  for  his  class,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
nown. *  **  *  In  society  and  at  home  he  was  often  tacitam,  and  it  was  only  at  cer. 
tain  times  that  he  opened  his  stores  of  information ;  but  when  he  did,  he  never  failed 
to  charm  and  surprise.  *  *  *  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  became  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  tftiongh  he  frequently  spoke  of  his  intention  lo  do  so.  He  thought  very 
favorably  of  our  country  and  her  institutions.  Mr.  Bonnycastle  was  a  close  student, 
and  perhaps  his  devotion  to  study  led  to  a  premature  ^||^  He  took  very  little  ex- 
ercise, studied  in  an  unhealthy  posture  and  onti^  night.''  This 
glimpse  of  Bonnycastle,  evidently  by  one  of  1  Is  the  mathe- 
matical professor. 
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AMEBIOAN  PROFESSORS. 

There  were  two  professorships  which,  for  practical  reasons,  Jefferson 
was  determined  to  have  filled  by  native  Americans.  These  chairs 
were  (1)  ethics  and  (2)  law  and  politics.  He  had  the  conviction  that 
American  youth  should  be  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  their  duties,  laws, 
and  system  of  government  by  American  teachers.  The  above  subjects 
were  as  sacred  in  the  mind  of  Jefferson  as  is  the  Protestant  or  Catholic 
religion  to  its  respective  adherents,  who  wish  their  own  teachers  for 
their  own  faith. 

GEORGE  TUCKER  AND  JOHN  TAYLOE  LOMAX. 

For  the  chair  of  ethics  or  moral  science,  Hon.  George  Tucker,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia,  was  chosen,  and  he  served  the  University 
ably  and  well  for  twenty  years,  1825-45.  Greater  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  filling  the  chair  of  law  and  politics.  The  first  choice,  after 
Dr.  Cooper,  was  Francis  Walker  Gilmer,  who  had  selected  the  English 
professors  with  such  excellent  judgment,  but  he  declined  the  honor 
which  was  tlirice  urged  upon  him.  The  position  was  then  offered  in 
succession  to  Chancellor  Tucker,  Mr.  Barbour,  Judge  Carr,  and  Judge 
Dade ;  but,  for  professional  and  other  reasons,  all  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  professorial  office.  It  was  then  tendered  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  William  Wirt,  together  with  the 
presidency  of  the  University,  an  additional  honor  specially  created  in 
order  to  induce  Mr.  Wirt  to  take  the  chair  of  law  and  politics.  Jefferson 
heartily  approved  of  the  choice  of  Mr.  Wirt  as  professor,  but  he  entered 
with  his  own  hand  upon  the  records,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of 
visitors  which  he  ever  attended,  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  office 
of  a  permanent  president,  as  being  inconsistent  with  republican  ideas. 
After  Mr.  Wirt's  declination,  the  "  presidency  ^  was  never  revived.  The 
executive  headship  is  annually  committed  to  an  appointed  ^*  chairman  of 
the  faculty,"  a  democratic  office  corresponding  to  the  pro-rectorship  of 
a  German  university.  The  professorship  of  ]aw  and  politics  was  finally 
accepted  by  Mr.  Gilmer,  but  he  died  in  1826.  John  Tayloe  Lomax,  of 
Fredericksburg,  was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1826,  and  he  held  the 
office  with  distinction  for  four  years.  He  was  not  only  an  able  pro- 
fessor, but  he  contributed  substantially  to  the  development  of  jurispru- 
dence in  Virginia.  He  published  a  digest  of  Virginia  law  and  various 
useful  texts.  The  law  school  which  Lomax  founded  has  had  other  able 
representatives,  but  none  more  able  or  more  widely  known  for  his  learn- 
ing and  power  as  a  teacher  than  Professor  John  B.  Minor,  who  has  been 
the  head  of  the  school  for  many  years,  and  whose  pupils^  are  conspicu- 
ous wherever  they  go. 

*  One  of  the  most  BQCceesfol  and  distingaiBhed  of  Mr.  Minor's  pupils  is  Woodrow 
Wilson,  author  of  Congressional  Government,  sometime' professor  of  history  and  poli- 
tics in  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  now  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  lecturer  on  Administra- 
tion at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  the  year 
1886. 
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JOHN  P.  EMMBT. 

In  addition  to  Tacker  and  Lomaz,  Dr.  John  P.  Emmet  Bhoald  t>e 
connted  amoDg  tbe  original  Ameiican  professors.  Althongh  bom  in 
Ireland,  bo  was  edncated  in  tbis  coantry,  cbiefly  at  West  Point  and  in 
New  York  City.  He  is  tbe  nearest  approach  to  a  "  literary  character 
of  the  Irish  nation,"  sacb  as  Jefferson  wished  in  1783  to  iutrodnce  into 
Albemarle  County.  Bat  tbe  yoong  Irisb-Americau,  a  nephew  of  Bobert 
Emmet,  tbe  great  or&tor,  was  engaged  to  teach  chemistry  and  natoral 
history,  in  which  subjects  he  had  been  well  trained  in  connection  with 
ntedieal  and  other  scieutiGc  studies.  Jefferson  regarded  Dr.  Emmet  as 
a  representative  of  the  natural  sciences. 

THE  UNrVEHBITY  OPENED  TO  8TUDEMTS. 

The  University  of  Virginia  was  opened  to  students  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1825.  Jefferson,  in  his  seventh  annual  report  to  the  president 
and  direetorsof  the  literary  fund,  dated  October  7, 1825,  said  there  were 
forty  students  present  at  the  beeiuuing ;  "  others  continued  to  arrivo 
from  day  to  day  at  first,  and  from  week  to  week  since ;  and  tbe  whole 
Dnmber  matricnlated  on  the  last  day  of  September  was  116.  Few  more 
can  be  expected  during  the  present  term,  which  closes  on  the  15th  of 
December  nest ;  and  the  state  of  the  schools  on  tbe  same  day  was  as 
follows : 

"  lu  tbo  Hclioul  of—  Sobdar*. 

Ancient  Ian guRges 55 

Modern  languages 64 

Mathematics 68 

Nataral  pbiloxophy 33 

Natural  liistory 30 

Anatomy  and  medicine SO 

Moral  pUilosopby 14" 

Jefferson  said  the  dormitories  wonld  accommodate  about  2IS  students, 
and  the  oeigbboriug  town  of  Charlottesville  perhaps  50  more.  Seven 
of  tbe  schools  were  organi/ed  and  in  successful  operatiou  In  the  conrse 
of  the  year  1825.  There  was  some  delay  in  securing  a  professor  of  law, 
as  wo  have  already  seen.  The  original  number  of  professors  recommended 
in  Jeffersou's  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1818  was  ten ;  but  motives  of 
economy  compelled  a  rednctiou  to  eight. 

Jefferson  showed  the  most  active  interest  in  sbapingand  expanding  tbe 
course  of  study.  There  are  two  interesting  letters  to  Professor  Emmet 
in  Jeffersou's  Correspondence,  dated,  respectively,  April  27  and  May  2, 
182G,  concerning  the  importance  of  introducing  botany  into  university 
instruction,  and  indicating  Jefferson's  views '  with  regard  to  the  develop- 

'  Jefferson's  sriontiBo  merits  have  been  sketched  in  "A  DlsaantM  on  the  CbarftoUr 
and  Sarvicesof  Thomas  Jefferson,  more  especially  aaal  ral  uud  Pli.vs- 

ioal  Science.    Prouoanoed  by  reqaeat  before  the  New  '  '  Kalural  Hia- 

toty  on  tbe  lltb  ofOctobor,  1626."    Pablished  by  Q.  * 
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ment  and  co-ordinatiou  of  the  various  branches  of  scientific  study.  Jef- 
ferson proposed  the  establishment  of  a  botanical  garden  and  a  seminary 
for  forestry  upon  the  university  premises.  He  communicated  to  Em- 
met a  detailed  plan,  prepared  by  the  Abb6  Correa,  a  distinguished 
European  botanist,  one  of  Jefferson's  old  friends,  who  had  served  Port- 
ugal as  foreign  minister  at  Washington.  "  Our  institution  being  then 
on  hand,''  writes  Jefferson, "  in  which  that  was  of  course  to  be  one  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  I  availed  myself  of  his  presence  and  friendship 
to  obtain  from  him  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  ground  we  should 
employ,  and  the  number  and  character  of  the  plants  we  should  intro- 
duce into  it.  He  accordingly  sketched  for  me  a  mere  outline  of  the 
scale  he  would  recommend,  restrained  altogether  to  objects  of  use,  and 
indulging  not  at  all  in  things  of  mere  curiosity,  and  especiall}^  not  yet 
thinking  of  a  hot-house,  or  even  of  a  green-house." 

JEFFERSON'S  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  JARDIN  DBS  PLANTES. 

Jefferson  was  extremely  practical  in  some  of  his  scientific  projects, 
and  especially  in  the  pursuit  of  botany.  He  wished  to  introduce  plants 
and  trees  that  would  be  useful  to  his  countrymen.  "For  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  the  last  twenty-five,  my  good  old  friend  Thonin,  super- 
intendent of  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  has  regularly  sent  me  a  box 
of  seeds,  of  such  exotics,  as  to  us,  as  would  suit  our  climate,  and  con- 
taining nothing  indigenous  to  our  country.  These  I  regularly  sent  to 
the  public  and  private  gardens  of  the  other  States,  having  as  yet  no 
employment  for  them  here." 

This  letter  was  written  only  about  two  months  before  Jefferson's 
death.  Maintaining  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  connections 
with  Paris,  the  original  source  of  Jefferson's  enlarged  ideas  of  uni- 
versity education,  ho  had  been  scattering  seeds  from  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  over  the  public  and  private  gardens  of  America.  Could  there 
be  a  more  pleasing  historic  picture  of  that  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional ideas  which  has  now  gone  on  for  more  than  two  generations 
from  the  University  of  Virginia,  that  seminary  of  higher  learning, 
founded  by  the  Sage  of  Monticello?  Broadcast  over  the  entire  South 
have  been  scattered  the  seeds  of  culture  and  the  germs  of  science. 
Some  have  fallen  by  the  wayside ;  some  where  there  was  not  much 
earth ;  but  some  have  fallen  upon  good  ground.  Little  is  known  at  the 
North  concerning  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  it  is  barely  possible 
that  some  seeds  of  Jeffersonian  influence  have  been  wafted  by  the  winds 
of  destiny  into  the  very  gardens  of  New  England  culture. 


*  ■ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 


GEORGE  TICKNOR  VISITS  JEFFERSON,  1815. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  advanced  ideas 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  had  some  quickening  influence  upon  edacational 
reform  at  Harvard  College.  When  only  twenty-three  years  old  Gteorge 
Ticknor,  of  Boston,  on  a  Southern  tour,  visited  Jefferson  at  Monticello. 
One  of  the  most  charming  glimpses  of  social  life  in  that  hospitable  man- 
sion, in  its  best  estate,  may  be  found  in  Ticknor's  letter  home.  In  his 
interesting  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
"  formed  quite  an  affection  for  the  young  Federalist  from  New  England." 
A  pleasant  correspondence  sprang  up  between  the  old  Virginian  and  the 
young  Bostonian,  who  went  abroad  ^  after  conscientiously  travelling 
through  historic  portions  of  his  own  country. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  TICKNOR. 

As  early  as  1817  Jefferson  communicated  to  Ticknor,  while  the  latter 
was  yet  abroad,  the  entire  plan  for  the  advancement  of  education  in 
Virginia.  In  1818  Jefferson  wrote  to  Ticknor:  '*  You  will  come  home 
fraught  with  great  means  of  promoting  the  science,  and  consequently 

'In  a  letter  to  M.  Dnpont  de  Nemours,  dated  February  15,  1800,  Jefferson  thus  reo* 
ommends  young  Ticknor:  "This  letter  will  bo  delivered  to  you  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  a 
young  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  of  much  erudition  and  great  merit.  He  has 
completed  his  course  of  law  reading,  and  before  entering  on  the  practice,  proposes  to 
pass  two  or  three  years  in  seeing  Europe,  and  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge  what 
he  can  acquire  there.  Should  he  enter  the  career  of  politics  in  his  own  country,  he 
will  go  far  in  obtaining  its  honors  and  powers.  He  is  worthy  of  any  friendly  offices 
you  may  be  so  good  as  to  render  him,  and  to  his  acknowledgments  of  them  will  be 
added  my  own.  By  him  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Review  of  Montesquieu,  from  my 
own  shelf,  the  impression  being,  I  believe,  exhausted  by  the  late  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Williamsburg  having  adopted  it  as  the  elementary  book  there.  I  am  persuad- 
ing the  author  to  permit  the  original  to  be  printed  in  Paris.  Although  your  presses,  I 
observe,  are  put  under  the  leading  strings  of  your  Gk)vernment,  yet  this  is  such  a 
work  as  would  have  been  licensed  at  any  period,  early  or  late,  of  the  reign  of  Loais 
XVI.  Surely  the  present  Government  will  not  expect  to  repress  the  progress  of  the 
public  mind  further  back  than  that.  Th.  Jefferson.^— ilfavpta  MS,  Coll^eUan, 
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the  happiness  of  your  country."  Jefferson  then  describes  the  progress 
of  his  plans,  and  suggests  that  Ticknor  take  the  professorship  of  ethics^ 
belles-lettres,  and  the  fine  arts.  "  I  have  some  belief,'^  he  continues, 
'*  that  our  genial  climate  would  be  more  friendly  to  your  constitution 
than  the  rigors  of  that  of  Massachusetts ;  but  all  this  may  yield,  pos- 
sibly, to  the  hoc  ccelumj  sub  quo  natus  eduoatusque  eaaem.  I  have  in- 
dulged in  this  reverie  the  more  credulously,  because  you  say  in  your 
letter  that '  if  there  were  a  department  in  the  central  government  that 
was  devoted  to  public  instruction,  I  might  have  sought  a  place  in  it^ 
but  there  is  none ;  there  is  none  even  in  my  State  government.'''  Jeffer- 
son then  attempts  to  convince  Ticknor  that  there  is  no  possible  outlook 
for  a  bureau  of  education  in  Washington  without  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  University  of  Virginia  will  supersede  the 
necessity  for  it. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1820,  immediately  after  the  arrangement  with 
Dr.  Cooper  had  been  cancelled,  and  fully  four  years  before  any  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  professors  in  England,  the  board  of  visitors 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  acting,  as  always,  under  Mr.  Jefferson's 
leadership,  authorized  the  engagement  of  ^'  Mr.  Bowditch,^  of  Salem,  and 
Mr.  Ticknor,  of  Boston,"  as  professors,  with  the  promise  of  apartmentSt 
a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum,  and  lecture-fees  guaranteed  to  the  amount 
of  $500  extra.  This  was  an  extremely  liberal  offer  for  those  times. 
Harvard  College  had  already  secured*  Ticknor  for  the  professorship  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  belles-lettres,  at  the  moderate  salary  of  $1,000,  of 
which  Ticknor  afterwards  regularly  renounced  $400  a  year  to  aid  the 
embarrassed  finances  of  the  institution. 

JEFFEESON  ON  THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

Ticknor's  interest  in  the  development  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
was  keen  and  pronounced.  He  continued  his  correspondence  with  Jef- 
ferson, and  proposed  a  visit  to  the  University  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
"  fairly  opened."  In  acknowledging  Ticknor's  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on 
Spanish  Liten^ure,  Jefferson  said,  June  16,  1823:  ^^lam  not  fully  in- 

'Nathaniel  Bowditch  (1773-1838)  was  originally  a  Salem  sea-captain,  who  became 
eminent  for  his  contributions  to  mathematics  and  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  He  was  doserv  ed  ly  recognized  by  Harvard  College,  which  gave  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  President  Qaincy,  in  his  History  of  Harvard  (11,  438)  says 
Bowditch  ''received  successively  the  offer  of  three  professorships  of  mathematics — in 
Harvard  University,  iu  that  of  Charlottesville  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  United  States 
Biilitury  Academy  at  West  Point—aU  which  he  declined."  Dr.  Bowditch  was  a  very 
modest  and  unassuming  man.  After  retiring  from  sea-voyages  he  became  president 
of  the  Salem  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  and  after  1823  was  the  Boston  act- 
uary of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company.  EQr  nearest  approach 
to  academic  life  was  membership  of  the  coi]f)oration  of  Harvard  University.  One  of 
his  many  works  was  a  commentary  on  the  M^anique  C4le9U  of  La  Place,  which  he 
translated  into  English. 

^Ticknor  was  elected  professor  in  June,  1816;  he  accepted  in  January,  1817,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  1819.     (Qnincy's  History  of  Harvard  University^  II,  324.) 
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formed  of  the  practices  at  Harvard,  but  there  is  one  from  which  we  shall 
certainly  vary,  although  it  has  been  copied,  I  believe,  by  nearly  every 
college  and  academy  in  the  United  States.  That  is,  the  holding  the 
students  all  to  one  prescribed  coarse  of  reading,  and  disallowing  ex- 
clusive application  to  those  branches  only  which  are  to  qualify  them  for 
the  particular  vocations  to  which  they  are  destined.  We  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  allow  them  uncontrolled  choice  in  the  lectures  they  shall  choose 
to  attend,  and  require  elementary  qualification  only  and  sufficient  age. 
Our  institution  will  proceed  on  the  principle  of  doing  all  the  good  it  can, 
without  consulting  its  own  pride  or  ambition ;  of  letting  every  one  come 
and  listen  to  whatever  he  thirnks  may  improve  the  condition  of  his  mind.'^ 
Jefferson  then  urges  Ticknor  not  to  defer  his  visit  beyond  the  autumn 
of  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  last  building  would  be  nearly  finished. 
"  I  know  that  you  scout,  as  I  do,  the  idea  of  any  rivalship.  Our  views 
are  catholic,  for  the  improvement  of  our  country  by  science,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  better  even  for  your  own  university  to  have  its  yoke-mate  at  this 
distance  rather  than  to  force  a  nearer  one  from  the  increasing  necessity 
for  it.^ 

TIOKNOR  VISITS  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

In  December,  1824,  Ticknor  visited  Jefferson  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  an<l  wrote  a  most  charming  description  of  both  the  man  and 
the  institution  to  William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  new  foundation  has  an  historic  value :  '*  Yesterday  we 
formed  a  party,  and,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  our  head,  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  a  very  fine  establishment,  consisting  of  ten  houses  for  pro- 
fessors, four  eating  bouses,  a  rotunda  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon 
[Pantheon],  with  a  magnificent  room  for  a  librarj^  and  four  fine  lecture- 
rooms,  with  one  hundred  and  eight  apartments  for  students;  the  whole 
situated  in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  high, 
healthy,  and  with  noble  prospects  all  around  it.  It  has  cost  $250,000, 
and  the  thorough  finish  of  every  part  of  it  and  the  beautiful  architect- 
ure of  the  whole  show,  I  think,  that  it  has  not  cost  too  much.  Each 
professor  receives  his  house,  which  in  Charlottesville,  liie  neighboring 
village,  would  rent  for  $600,  a  salary  of  $1,500,  and  a  fee  of  $20  from 
every  student  who  attends  his  instructions,  which  are  to  be  lectures 
three  times  a  week.  Of  the  details  of  the  system  I  slmll  discourse  much 
when  I  see  you.  It  is  more  practical  than  I  feared,  but  not  so  practical 
that  I  feel  satisfied  of  its  success.  It  is,  however,  an  experiment  worth 
trying,  to  which  I  earnestly  desire  the  happiest  results;  and  they  have, 
to  begin  it,  a  ma^ss  of  buildings  more  beautiful  than  anything  archi- 
tectural in  New  England,  and  more  appropriate  to  an  university  than 
can  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  world." 

TIOKNOR'S  EFFORTS  FOR  REFORM  IN  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

This  is  high  praise  from  a  Harvard  professor,  who  had  seen  the  best 
institutions  of  Europe.    But  the  point  to  which  this  narrative  is  di- 
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rectly  tending  is  this:  Greorge  Ticknor  was  now  beginning  to  introduce 
into  Harvard  College  precisely  those  educational  reforms  which  Jeffer- 
son had  been  advocating  in  Virginia  for  many  years.  Jefferson's  ad- 
vanced ideas  were  probably  well  known  to  Ticknor  by  reason  of  his  long 
correspondence  with  Jefferson,  and  by  reason  of  the  early  negotiations 
regarding  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  pioneer  influence  of  Ticknor  in  the  reform  move- 
ment at  Harvard  College.  The  history  of  that  movement  is  given  in  the 
Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  George  Ticknor,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XVIII, 
on  the  '^Efforts  for  Reform  in  Harvard  College."  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  Xickuor,  through  a  letter  to  Hon.  William  Prescott,  a  member  of 
the  corporation,  set  on  foot,  in  the  jear  1821,  the  first  systematic  in- 
quiries which  led  to  important  educational  reforms.  Ticknor's  views 
found  absolutely  no  support  from  the  faculty ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
fessors voted  repeatedly  against  his  innovations.  It  was  chiefly  through 
Hon.  William  Prescott  and  Judge  Story  that  Ticknor's  ideas  found 
favor  with  the  corporation  and  the  board  of  overseers,  who  adopted 
them  in  June,  1§25.  At  the  request  of  Judge  Story,  Mr.  Webster,  and 
Mr.  Prescott,  Ticknor  prepared  an  article  for  the  North  American  Re- 
view explaining  and  vindicating  the  proposed  changes.  This  article, 
although  invited  and  accepted  by  the  editor,  was  finally  suppressed  *^  by 
the  advice  of  friends."  It  appeared,  however,  in  pamphlet^  form  in 
September,  1825,  and  went  through  two  editions  that  year. 

The  changes  ordered  by  the  governing  authorities  encountered  great 
opposition  from  the  faculty.  In  the  annual  visitation  by  the  overseers, 
in  1826,  "the  new  arrangements  were  not  found  working  successfully 
in  any  department  but  that  of  the  modern  languages."  The  corpora* 
tion  was  forced  to  relax  the  binding  force  of  its  own  legislation.  In 
1827,  the  faculty  resolved  that  the  new  law  "  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  departments,  or  by  individual  instructors,  without  the  assent  of  the 
faculty,"  but  "  that  if  the  department  of  modern  languages  choose  to 
apply  the  law  to  the  classes  instructed  by  that  department,  the  faculty 
assent."  It  is  therefore  clear  that  George  Ticknor,  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment, was  the  acknowledged  representative  of  a  novel  policy  which 
is  best  described  in  the  following  extract  from  President  Eliot's  annual 
report  for  1883-84.  Speaking  of  the  new  code  of  1^25,  President  Eliot 
says : 

THE  NEW  CODE  OP  1825. 

^^  These  laws  provide,  among  other  new  things,  for  the  admission  to 
the  university  of  persons  not  candidates  for  a  degree  (Statutes  and  Laws 

>  Remarks  on  Changes  Lately  Proposed  or  Adopted  in  Harvard  University.  By 
George  Tickuor,  Smith  professor,  etc.  Boston:  Cummings,  Hilliard  6l  Co.  1825. 
Speaking,  on  p.  40,  of  the  desirability  of  an  elective  system,  Ticknor  said  :  ^'This, 
perhaps,  is  not  yet  possible  with  as,  though  it  is  actually  doing  in  the  University  of 
Virginia ;  and  will  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  considered  indispensable  in  all  oar  ad- 
vanced colleges.'' 
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of  the  University  of  Oambridge,  1826,  §  11);  for  the  division  of  the  in- 
struction into  departments,  with  a  professor  at  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment responsible  for  its  efficiency  (§§  58  and  60) ;  for  the  division  of 
classes  according  to  proficiency  (§  61) ;  and  for  the  consideration,  to  a 
limited  extent,  of  the  desires  of  students  in  the  arraogement  of  their 
studies  (§  63).  These  provisions  originated  in  the  overseers,  and  were 
adopted  by  the  corporation  and  overseers  against  the  judgment  of  the 
immediate  government,'  or  faculty,  and  obtained  but  very  imperfect 
execution;  but  they  gave  to  George  Ticknor,  Smith  professor  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages  and  literature,  the  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing, during  the  ensuing  ten  years,  in  the  single  department  which  he 
organized  and  controlled,  the  admirable  working  of  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem.'^ 

TIOKNOR'S  RESIGNATION. 

In  1835,  when  Ticknor  resigned  his  professorship,  he  reviewed  his 
fifteen  years'  work  at  Harvard  in  a  letter  from  which  the  following  sig- 
nificant passage  is  taken.  He  says :  ^^  Within  the  limits  of  the  depart- 
ment I  have  entirely  broken  up  the  division  of  classes,  established  fully 
the  principle  and  practice  of  progress  according  to  proficiency,  and  in- 
troduced a  system  of  voluntary  study,  which  for  several  years  has  em- 
braced from  one  hundred  and  fbrty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  students, 
so  that  we  have  relied  hardly  at  all  on  college  discipline,  as  it  is  called, 
but  almost  entirely  on  the  good  disposition  of  the  young  men  and  their 
desire  to  learn.  If,  therefore,  the  department  of  the  modern  languages 
is  right,  the  rest  of  the  college  is  wrong ;  and  if  the  rest  of  the  college 
is  right  we  ought  to  adopt  its  system,  which  I  believe  no  person  what- 
soever has  thought  desirable  for  the  last  three  or  four  years." 

ORIGIN  OP  TIOKNOR'S  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS. 

Now  the  question  arises,  where  did  George  Ticknor  get  all  these  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  university  education,  upon  which  Harvard  has  been 
growing  from  more  to  more  during  two  generations  t  Not  in  Cambridge,^ 
surely,  for  Ticknor  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  OoUege  and  the  Gam- 
bridge  faculty  bitterly  opposed  his  innovations.  Not  from  Mr.  Prescott 
and  the  board  of  corporation,  tor  he  first  inspired  them  with  the  policy 
which  the  faculty  for  a  long  time  successfully  obstructed.  The  college 
environment  was  not  favorable  to  the  evolution  of  educational  theories 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  scholastic  experience  of  nearly  two  cen- 

^  Germs  of  an  elective  system  appear  to  have  existed  at  Harvard  College  as  early  as 
18^.  Among  the  questions  proposed  to  the  immediate  government  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege by  the  committee  of  the  board  of  visitors,  October  16, 1824,  was  the  following: 

"Question  II.  How  far  have  the  students  a  choice  as  to  what  studies  they  may  pnr- 
■aef 

''Answer  II.  The  Juniors  have  an  option  between  Hebrew  and  several  other 
studies,  viz,  French,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek ;  and  the  Seniors^ between  the 
recitations  in  chemistry  and  in  fluxions.'' 
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taries.  It  may  be  suggested  that  Tickuor  came  home  from  Goettingen 
and  from  European  travel  with  a  Dew  educational  philosophy  which  he 
was  eager  to  put  into  practice.  But  he  says:  '^  When  I  came  from  Ea- 
rope  [1819],  not  having  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  having  always 
looked  upon  it  with  great  veneration,  I  had  no  misgivings  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  organization  and  management  of  the  college  there.  I  went 
about  my  work,  therefore,  with  great  alacrity  atid  confidence;  not,  in- 
dee<l,  according  to  a  plan  I  proposed  in  writing,  but  according  to  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things,  which  I  was  urged  to  adopt  as  my  own,  and 
which  I  did  adopt  very  cheerfully." 

Galled  the  very  next  year,  1820,  to  a  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  with  more  than  double  his  salary  at  Cambridge^  and  in 
frequent  correspondence  with  Jefferson  after  the  year  1815,  Ticknor 
had  sufficient  occasion  and  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  Jef- 
ferson's educational  ideas.  Ticknor  was  a  Bostonian,  always  on  the 
alert  for  new  and  suggestive  things.  That  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  new  institution  is  shown  by  his  visit  in  1824,  and  by  his  letter  to 
William  H.  Prescott,  the  son  of  the  man  who,  from  the  first,  was  Tick- 
nor's  avenue  of  approach  to  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College.  The 
year  before,  in  1823,  when  Ticknor  had  proposed  making  this  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia, Jeffersou  had,  by  letter,  distinctly  emphasized  the  following  points 
as  characteristic  of  the  new  educational  departure  in  Virginia: 

ANALYSIS  OF    JEFFEBSON'S  VIEWS. 

(1)  The  abolition  of  a  prescribed  curriculum  for  all  students,  and 
consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  class  system. 

(2)  The  introduction  of  specialization,  or,  as  Jefferson  phrased  it,  ^'  ex- 
clusive application  to  those  branches  only  which  are  to  qualify  them 
[students]  for  the  particular  vocations  to  which  they  are  destined.'' 

(3)  The  elective  system,  or  *'  uncontrolled  choice  in  the  lectures  they 
shall  choose  to  attend." 

(4)  The  reduction  of  discipline  to  a  minimum,  ^^  avoiding  too  much 
government,  by  requiring  no  useless  observances,  none  which  shall 
merely  multiply  occasions  for  dissatisfaction,  disobedience,  and  revolt," 
etc. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TIOENOB'S   BEFOBMS. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  reforms  actually  introduced  into  the  modem 
language  department  at  Harvard  by  George  Ticknor,  and  reviewed  by 
himself  in  1835. 

(1)  The  division  by  classes  had  been  broken  up  in  the  modern  lan- 
guage courses. 

(2)  Progress  was  recognized  according  to  "proficiency."  (This  is 
the  only  standard  of  progress  which  has  ever  been  recognized  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.) 

(3)  Voluntary  study,  or  the  elective  system. 
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(4)  Beliauce.OD  the  good  diRposition  of  the  stadents,  rather  than^ 
upon  discipline. 

This  correspondence  of  ideas,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  remarkable. 
There  are  other  likenesses  between  reforms  urged  by  Ticknor  at  Har- 
vard and  certain  ideas  of  Jefferson.  For  example,  Ticknor  arged  "  in- 
struction by  subjects  rather  than  by  hooJcSj  so  that,  for  instance,  a  student 
should  not  merely  read  Livy  and  Horace,  but  learn  Latin."  The  crea- 
tion of  well-organized  departments,  controlled  by  a  single  responsible 
head,  was  also  one  of  Ticknor's  favorite  notions,  which  was  carried  into 
effect,  however,  only  in  the  teaching  of  the  modern  languages.  Ticknor 
had  three  or  four  tutors  ^  under  his  direction.  His  was  the  only  depart- 
ment thus  responsibly  organized  under  the  law  of  1825.  The  system 
corresponds  exactly  to  Jefferson's  plan  for  autonomous  "schools,"  one 
of  the  most  efScient  systems  of  department  administration  in  modern  aca- 
demic life.  Ticknor  was  absolutely  alone  in  representing  these  advanced 
ideas  of  university  education  and  administration.  In  1835  he  wrote : 
"  I  have  been  an  active  professor  these  fifteen  years,  and  for  thirteen 
years  of  the  time  I  have  been  contending,  against  a  constant  opposi- 
tion, to  procure  certain  changes  which  should  make  the  large  means  of 
the  college  more  effectual  for  the  education  of  the  community.  In  my 
own  department  I  have  succeeded  entirely,  but  1  can  get  these  changes 
carried  no  further.  As  long  as  I  hoped  to  advance  them,  I  continued 
attached  to  the  college ;  when  1  gave  up  all  hope,  I  determined  to  re- 
sign." 

THE  QUESTION  STATED. 

The  whole  spirit  of  Ticknor's  educational  reforms  was  clearly  foreign 
to  his  environment.  His  ideas  were  far  in  advance*  of  his  age,  and  yet 
they  were  identical,  in  many  respects,  with  the  ideas  of  Jefferson.  That 
they  were  consciously  borrowed  from  him  is  not  asserted,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  a  connection  between  the  educational  projects  of  the  two  men 
has  been  already  suggested.  The  question  is  here  stated :  Did  Jefferson 
and  Ticknor  come  to  absolutely  the  same  educational  conclusions  in  in- 
dependent ways,  or  was  some  influence  wafted  northward  from  Monti- 
cello,  whence  Jefferson  for  many  years  had  been  scattering  seeds  of 
thought  and  suggestion.  A  single  copy  of  one  of  Jefferson's  printed 
educational  reports,  like  that  noticed  in  the  North  American  Review 
in  1820,  would  have  explained  the  whole  situation  to  Ticknor.  Jeffer- 
son borrowed  many  of  his  own  educational  notions  from  that  Jardin 
des  Plantes— the  schools  of  Paris,  and  the  universities  of  the  Old  World. 
The  elective  system  was  then,  and  Is  now,  the  life  principle  of  higher 

^  Francis  Sales,  Charles  Folsom,  and  Charles  Folleu  all  taaght  in  Professor  Tick- 
nor's department. 

2  President  Eliot,  in  his  report  for  1883-84,  said  (p.  10):  **  Professor  Ticknor,  who 
had  so  effectively  promoted  the  legislation  of  1825,  was  a  reformer  fifty  years  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time.  Professor  Longfellow,  succeeding  Professor  Ticknor,  held  in  the 
main  to  his  methods,  and  the  reform  gradually  gained  new  ground." 
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education  in  Earope.  Tickuor  must  have  seen  it  in  operation  at  Ooet- 
tingeo.  But  the  point  of  inquiry  is  this :  Did  Ticknor  devise  that  entire 
group  of  advanced  ideas  independently  of  the  personal  influence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  been  writing  to  him  for  ten  years  before 
those  ideas  were  adopted  at  Harvard,  and  who  called  Ticknor  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Virginia  five  years  before  the  reform  of  18261 

It  must  have  required  considerable  gathered  momentum  of  interest 
to  cause  Ticknor  to  travel  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Virginia  to  see  an 
institution  of  learning.  The  writer  had  to  spend  some  months  in  study- 
ing the  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  before  he  could  muster 
enough  zeal  to  take  a  few  hours'  trip  by  cars  from  Baltimore  to  Char- 
lottesville. There  was  not  a  railroad  in  the  country  when  Ticknor 
made  his  visit  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  Having  announced  his  in- 
tention to  do  so  eighteen  months  before,  what  was  Ticknor's  motive  in 
putting  himself  to  all  this  trouble!  There  is  a  psychological  element 
in  the  problem.  One  must  discover  a  sufQcient  cause  to  induce  a  man 
to  travel  six  hundred  miles  by  stage-coach  and  the  slow  conveyances  of 
that  period,  and  to  be  prepared  to  endure  with  patience  the  annoyance 
of  bad  roads  and  the  discomfort  of  bad  inns.  Probably  Ticknor  had  no 
idea  of  leaving  Boston  to  become  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. What  was  he  thinking  of  in  such  a  long  journey  southward! 
Possibly  for  the  reformation  of  Harvard  College  he  was  seeking  the 
best  American  model.  He  was  going  to  see  Jefferson's  new  univer- 
sity "fairly  opened."  He  found  ''the  system''  "more  practical"  than 
he  had  feared.    He  found  "  an  experiment  worth  trying." 

MADISON'S  LETTER  TO  TICKNOR. 

Ticknor's  interest  remained  unabated.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1825, 
James  Madison  wrote  to  George  Ticknor :  *'  Our  University  has  been 
opened  with  six  or  seven  professors,  and  a  limited  but  daily  increasing 
number  of  students.  I  shall  take  a  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  re- 
quest of  such  information  as  may  explain  its  progress.  In  compiling  a 
code  of  regulations,  the  University  has  had  the  benefit  of  that  of  Har- 
vard, which  was  kindly  transmitted.  Of  all  exchanges,  that  of  useful 
lights  ought  to  be  the  freest,  as  doubling  the  stock  on  both  sides,  with- 
out cost  on  either.  Our  University  is,  as  you  observe,  somewhat  of  an 
experimental  institution.  Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  our  federa- 
tive system,  itself  not  a  little  experimental,  that  it  not  only  excites  emu- 
lation without  enmity,  but  admits  local  exi>erimenfj!}  of  every  sort, 
which,  if  failing,  are  but  a  partial  and  temporary  evil ;  if  successful, 
may  become  a  common  and  lasting  improvement.  " 

JOSIAH  QUINCY  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

In  the  life  of  Greorge  Ticknor,  it  is  said  (Vol.  1,  p.  368)  that  after  Dr. 
Kirkland's  resignation,  in  1828,  and  after  Josiah  Quincy's  succession  to 
the  presidency,  a  new  spirit  and  vigor  were  infused  into  Harvard  College, 
17036— No.  2 9 
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and  Mr.  Ticknor  ^<  had  no  longer  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with 
as  in  earlier  years."  The  biographer  of  Quincy  says  he  favored  the  elec- 
tive system.^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  the  very  next  year  after  his 
election,  President  Quincy  began  to  inquire  about  the  origin  and  meth- 
ods of  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  the  writings  of  James  Madison, 
then  rector  of  the  University,  is  a  letter  to  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  indicating 
that  the  line  of  inquiry  which  George  Ticknor  had  first  opened,  by  his 
visits  to  Monticello  and  Montpellier,  and  by  his  correspondence  with 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  was  now  leading  even  the  president  of  Harvard 
University  to  a  knowledge  of  Jefferson's  original  ideas,  particularly  with 
reference  to  theological  education.* 

The  following  is  the  extract  in  question : 

"I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Quincy,  now  president  of  Harvard 
University,  expressing  a  wish  to  procure  a  full  account  of  the  origin, 
the  progress,  and  arrangement  of  ours,  including  particularly  what  may 
have  any  reference  to  theological  instruction;  and  requesting  that  he 
may  be  referred  to  the  proper  source  of  all  the  printed  documents,  that 
he  may  know  where  to  apply  for  them.  Can  a  set  of  copies  be  had  in 
Eichmond,  and  of  whom  t  Mr.  Quincy  is  so  anxious  on  the  subject  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  University  when  the  report  of  the  fever  stopped 
him."  ^  The  historian  of  Harvard  University  was  doubtless  properly  sup- 
plied with  annual  reports  by  Joseph  C.  Cabell. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

There  was  another  college  president  who,  twenty-one  years  later,  not 
only  set  out  for,  but  actually  reached  the  University  of  Virginia.    That 

>  Quincy :  Life  of  Josiah  Qnincy,  442.  President  Qaincy  in  his  History  of  Harvard 
University,  II,  344-353,  369,  gives  some  account  of  the  changes  attempted  in  1825.  He 
says  Greorge  Ticknor  had  recommended  to  the  overseers  'Hhat  the  division  into  classes 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  course  be  thrown  open,  as  in  some  foreign  univer- 
sities." The  latter  statement  has  weight,  but  this  very  elective  system  made  both 
Ticknor  and  Quincy  interested  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

^A  writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  January,  1820,  had  called  attention  to 
a  rather  startling  fact.  Speaking  of  the  profession  of  divinity,  the  writer  said: 
"No  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  this  department  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. As  this  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  the  world  of  a  university  without  any 
such  provision,  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  gratified  with  seeing  the  portion  of  the 
report  in  which  this  subject  is  mentioned :  '  In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  oar 
Constitution,  which  places  all  sects  of  religion  on  an  equal  footing ;  with  the  Jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  sects,  in  guarding  that  equality  from  encroachment  and  sur- 
prise; and  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  freedom  of  religion, 
manifested  on  former  occasions,  we  have  proposed  no  professor  of  divinity ;  aud  the 
rather,  as  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  aud  supreme  ruler 
of  the  universe,  the  author  of  all  the  relations  of  morality,  and  of  the  laws  and  obli- 
gations these  infer,  will  be  within  the  province  of  the  professor  of  ethics,  to  which, 
adding  the  developments  of  these  moral  obligations,  of  those  in  which  all  sects  agree, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  basis  will  be 
formed  common  to  all  sects.  Proceeding  thus  far  without  ofi'ence  to  the  Constitution, 
we  have  thought  it  proper  at  this  point  to  leave  every  sect  to  provide,  as  they  think 
fittest,  the  means  of  further  instruction  in  their  own  peculiar  tenets.'" 

» Madison  to  Cabell,  March  19,  1829. 
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visitor  was  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D^  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University.  ''The  result  of  his  observation,"  his  biog- 
raphers say,  "so  far  as  it  related  to  the  practicability  and  efficacy  of 
the  system,  was  highly  favorable.  He  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  officers  of  instruction.''^  Presi- 
dent Wayland  had  just  presented  a  report  to  the  corporation  of  Brown 
University  recommending  a  reorganization  of  its  system  of  instruction. 
The  changes  proposed  were  quite  in  harmony  with  Jefferson's  ideas  of 
higher  education.  Both  men  advocated  the  elective  system,  specializa- 
tion, modern  studies,  degrees  for  merit  rather  than  for  seniority,  and  the 
payment  of  professors,  at  least  in  some  measure,  according  to  their  aca- 
demic success,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  students. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Wayland's  report  in  1850  is  said  to  have 
marked  "an  era  in  the  history  of  collegiate  education  in  America."  It 
is,  however,  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Wayland  had  heard 
something  of  the  above  ideas  from  Harvard  or  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Every  one  of  these  ideas  had  been  published  by  Jefferson 
in  educational  reports  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  date  of  Dr. 
Wayland's  recommendations  to  the  corporation  of  Brown  University. 
These  ideas,  moreover,  had  been  actually  realized  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  which  Dr.  Wayland  visited  doubtless  for  that  very  reason. 
At  the  time  of  George  Ticknor's  visit,  the  University  was  on  the  point 
of  architectural  completion,  and  was  not  yet  open  to  students ;  but  its 
proposed  educational  features  had  been  described  by  Jefferson  in  mani- 
fold ways,  by  correspondence  and  by  published  reports,  before  Ticknor 
returned  from  Europe  in  1819.  Ideas  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
were  doubtless  in  the  minds  of  educational  reformers  in  Kew  England 
before  the  administrations  of  Wayland  and  Qnincy,  and  before  Ticknor 
succeeded  in  putting  his  proposed  reforms  into  practice  in  1825.  One 
excellent  source  of  information  concerning  the  good  example  set  in  the 
South  may  be  found  as  early  as  the  year  1820. 

EDWABD   BVBBETT'S  REVIEW  OF  JEPFEBSON'S  UNIVERSITY  REPORT. 

The  proceedings  and  report  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  printed  in  1818,  were  elaborately  noticed  by  Edward 
Everett  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  1820.  He  made 
the  report  the  basis  of  an  article  of  twenty-three  pages  on  "  University 
Education".  The  phenomenon  of  a  real  university  at  the  South  must 
have  commanded  not  only  Everett's  attention,  but  that  of  other  thought- 
ful men  of  his  and  Ticknor's  time.  Speaking  of  the  literary  fund  of 
Virginia,  amounting,  in  1818,  to  $1,114,159,  Mr.  Everett,  then  one  of 
the  professors  in  Harvard  College,  said  :  "  Nothing  in  the  United  States, 
except  a  similar  fund  in  Connecticut,  which  amounts,  we  believe,  to 

>  Life  aud  Lettere  of  Francis  Wayland.    By  his  sons,  Franois  W.  and  H.  L.  Wayland. 
Vol.  II,  p.  93. 
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betweeu  tbirteeo  and  foarteeu  baudred  tboasand  dollars,  can  be  oom 
pared  to  tbis  epleodid  public  dotatioo  of  literatore." 

Mr.  Everett  copies  into  hia  article  Mr.  Jefferson's  entire  tcheme  of 
studies  proposed  for  the  University  of  Virginia.  Wbile  criticising  it  in 
some  points,  tbe  reviewer  says :  "  We  higbly  approve  of  tbe  professor- 
sbip  of  tbe  modern  lauguages,  and  could  wiab  to  see  tbis  example  fol- 
lowed by  Bucb  of  oar  nniversities  as  have  not  already  made  provision 
for  tbem.  •  •  •  We  rejoice,  too,  at  tbe  kindly  remembrance  in 
wbicb  our  almost  forgotten  ancestor,  tbe  Anglo-Saxon,  is  borne.  An 
acqualDtance  wicb  it  uuqaestionably  belongs  to  a  tborougb  edncatlon  in 
the  English  tongue." 

After  reviewing  tbe  entire  scheme  of  study,  Mr.  Everett  proceeds  to 
discoss  the  two  qnestious,  what  a  university  ought  to  be,  and  how  it 
sbould  bcfoanded  and  supported.  He  regards  it  as  a  defect  of  the 
American,  as  well  as  of  the  English  university  system,  "that  no  refer- 
ence is  had  to  the  destination  of  the  student,  but  that  he  is  required  to 
dip  into  tbe  whole  circle  of  science.  "He  pleads  for  a  higher  order  of 
special  education,  or  for  the  elevation  of  universities  into  professional 
schools.  He  theu  takes  a  bold  stand  for  tbe  support  of  the  highest 
education  by  tbe  state.  He  reviews  tbe  origin  and  history  of  European 
establishments  of  sound  learning — universities  which  verj'  generallj 
were  fonnded  or  are  supported  by  the  state.  He  contrasts  tbis  fact 
with  the  public  indifference  in  Amenca  to  higher  education :  "  Oue 
knows  not  where  to  find  tbe  cause  of  tbe  indifference  wbicb  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  at  all  periods  testified  to  national  education. 
One  would  have  thought  that,  as  a  favorite  object  with  Washington, 
and  one  of  which  he  had  himself  in  some  sense  laid  a  foundation,  it 
would  have  fonud  au  early  place  among  tbe  measiures  adopted  by  the 
Government,  it  has  perhaps  been  thought  that  national  education 
sbould  be  left  to  the8tat«a.  •  •  •  But  what  have  the  States  donef 
In  tbe  first  j)lace,  have  they  founded  any  institutions  for  the  most  im- 
portant  and  crowning  part  of  education — tbe  prolessioual— from  Georgia 
to  Maine,  from  New  York  to  Indiana  1  Not  one.  They  have,  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  patronized  the  existing  ct>lleges.  Massachusetts,  a  few 
years  since,  granted  $160,000  to  her  three  colleges.  New  York  has 
liberally  endowed  Hamilton  College.  Somethiug,  we  believe,  has  been 
done  in  Pennsylvania;  and  Virginia  is  now  establishing  schools  and 
universities.  But  are  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  appro- 
priated to  colleges  scattered  over  the  country  at  vast  distances  from 
each  other,  and  granted  by  independent  bodies,  without  mutual  concert 
or  system,  all  that  tbe  people  of  America  think  that  literature  is  en- 
titled tot" 

After  this  suggestive  plea  for  tbe  national  endowment  of  higher  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Everett  considers  briefiy  t  prevailing  method  of  sapport- 
ing  institutions  of  learniug  by  private  e      >wj  ognizes  the 

fact  that  almost  all  of  our  literary  estab  ||&|'.alai«- 
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PATRIOTIC  MOTIVES  OF  JEFFERSON. 

Patriotic  motives  moved  Jefferson  to  the  idea  that  youth  who  were 
to  become  American  citizens  needed  sach  training  in  moral  and  political 
science  as  would  fit  them  for  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship  and  self- 
government.  Nothing  is  clearer  in  Jefferson's  educational  philosophy 
than  his  recognition  of  the  importance  of  moral  and  political  education 
under  our  American  system  of  government,^  Our  American  colleges 
and  universities  have  hardly  yet  risen  to  the  Jeffersonian  ideal  in  either 
of  these  great  branches  of  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
almost  no  recognized  connection  between  morals  and  politics,  either  in 
our  organized  systems  of  instruction  or  in  political  life. 

Jefferson  had  the  idea  of  establishing  a  school  of  law  and  politics, 
based  upon  ethics,  natural  science,  and  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, which  were  to  be  associated  respectively  with  ancient  and 
modern  history  and  literature.  All  the  arts  and  sciences  were  to  be 
tributary  to  the  educatfon  of  American  citizens  for  their  highest 
duties.  Separate  the  patriotic  idea  from  the  institution  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  and  you  have  removed  its  roof  and  crown.  Jefferson 
repeatedly  expressed  the  idea  that  the  University  was  patriotic  in  pur- 
pose ;  it  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  State  and  native  country.  He 
looked  upon  the  appointment  of  English  professors  ^'as  one  of  the  effi- 
cacious means  of  promoting  that  cordial  good  will  which  it  is  so  much 
the  interest  of  both  nations  to  cherish."  He  wrote  to  the  Hon.  J.  Evelyn 
Deiiison,  a  member  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  America 
to  receive  instruction  through  English  teachers,  and  it  was  England's 
interest  to  furnish  it ;  '*  for  these  two  nations  holding  cordially  together 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  united  world.  They  will  be  the  models 
tor  regenerating  the  condition  of  man,  the  sources  from  which  represent- 
ative government  is  to  flow  over  the  whole  earth.''  Through  Jeffer- 
son's plans  for  university  education  ran  a  broad  aod  generous  purpose ; 
but  he  was  practical  enough  to  see  that  America  must  have  her  own 
political  philosophy. 
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JEFFERSON^S  INFLUENCE  UPON    POLITICAL  EDUCATION. 

Jeffersou  early  interested  himself  in  devising  a  proper  system  of  polit- 
ical education  for  American  youth.  As  far  back  as  1816  he  recommended 
to  the  president  of  William  and  Mary  College  Destutt  Tracy's  Review 
of  Montesquieu  as  *'  the  best  elementary  book  on  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  as  equally  sound  andcorrective  in  political  economy."  He 
said  Chipman's  and  Priestley's  Principles  of  Govf^rnment  and  the  Fed- 
eralist were  excellent,  but  not  comparable  to  the  above  review  for  funda- 
mental principles.  Tracy's  work  was  actually  adopted  by  Dr.  Smith 
for  the  students  of  William  and  Mary  College.  A  more  formal  treatise 
by  Tracy  upon  political  economy  Je£ferson  caused  to  be  translated.  He 
revised  the  copy  and  proof  with  his  own  hands  and  prepared  an  anony- 
mous prospectus^  or  preface  t^  the  work,  sketching  the  history  of  politi- 
cal economy  and  ranking  Tracy  as  a  worthy  successor  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Say,  Adam  Smith,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Turgot,  LeFrosne,  Gournay, 
and  Quesnay  who  were  the  founders  of  the  modern  science  of  politi- 
cal economy.  This  preface  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  of  an  American 
to  treat  economics  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  translation, 
published  by  Joseph  Milligan,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1817,  is  proba- 
bly the  first  systematic  treatise  on  political  economy  that  ever  appeare<l 
in  this  country.  The  work  was  translated  from  the  French  manuscript, 
the  publication  of  which  had  been  forbidden  in  France,  as  was  Tracy's 
Review  of  Montesquieu,  which  Jefiferson  brought  out  as  a  political  text- 
book on  the  science  of  government  for  American  youth. 

Thus  Jefiferson  prepared  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  political  science 
into  American  colleges.  He  deserves  the  credit  of  first  introducing  at 
Williamsburg,  as  early  as  1779,  this  modern  current;  but  it  was  strength- 
ened by  correspondence  with  the  French  economists.  Count  Destutt  Tracy 
and  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  with  the  English  refugee.  Judge  Cooper, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  economists  in  the  United  States  and  the 
first  professor  appointed  for  the  University  of  Virginia.  Into  this  in- 
stitution the  modern  current  was  turned  by  Jefiferson,  and  from  thence 
it  hurried  on  to  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  whither  Cooper*  was 

^  See  Jefferson's  letter  to  Milligan,  the  publisher,  April  6,  1816. 

^Professor  Cooper  brought  out  in  the  year  1819  an  adaptation  of  Say's  Political 
Economy  for  the  use  of  American  youth.  This  work  continued  to  be  used  as  a  text- 
book by  Francis  Lieber,  whose  annotated  copy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  his- 
torical  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Cooper  early  dabbled  in  eco- 
nomics while  living  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  appears  to  have  edited  or  contributed 
to  a  publication  called  the  Emporium.  Je£ferson  wrote  him  January  16,  1814 :  **  Yoa 
have  given  us,  in  your  Emporium,  BoUman's  medley  on  Political  Economy.  It  is  a 
work  of  one  who  sees  a  little  of  everything  and  the  whole  of  nothing,  and  were  it 
not  for  your  own  notes  on  it,  a  sentence  of  which  throws  more  just  light  on  the  sub- 
ject than  all  his  pages,  we  should  regret  the  place  it  occupies  of  more  useful  matter.^ 
In  the  same  letter  Jefferson  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  Cooper's  edition  of  Justinian, 
with  notes,  probably  the  first  work  on  Homan  law«ever  pal  aO  in  America,  and 
advises  the  historical  study  of  the  common  law  of  I  ^llle  aoggea- 

tions  to  that  end. 
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called,  and  where  he  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Lieber,  the  great  German 
tributary  to  American  political  science. 

POLITICAL  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

When  the  University  of  Virginia  was  founded,  it  became  a  vital 
question  in  Jefferson's  mind  what  political  philosophy  should  be  taught 
to  students.  While  he  believed  in  general  in  leaving  the  matter  of 
text-books  entirely  to  the  professors,  yet  he  maintained  in  a  letter  to 
Cabell,  February  3,  1825,  **  there  is  one  branch  in  which  we  are  the 
best  judges,  in  which  heresies  may  be  taught  of  so  interesting  a  char- 
acter to  our  own  State,  and  to  the  United  States,  as  to  make  it  a  duty 
in  us  to  lay  down  the  principles  which  are  to  be  taught.  It  is  that  of 
government.  /Mr.  Gilmer  being  withdrawn,  we  know  not  who  his  suc- 
cessor may  be.  He  may  be  a  Bichmond  lawyer,  or  one  of  that  school 
of  quondam  Federalism,  now  consolidation./  It  is  our  uuty  to  guard 
against  such  principles  being  disseminated  among  our  youth,  and  the 
diflfusion  of  that  poison,fry  a  previous  prescription  of  the  texts/to  be 
followed  in  their  discourses."  Thereupon  Jefferson  inclosed  a  list  of 
authorities  which  he  and  Madison  had  previously  agreed  upon  as  suffi- 
ciently sound  for  American  pedagogical  purposes.  While  recognizing 
the  impropriety  of  using  the  University  of  Virginia  as  a  school  of  party 
politics,  the  critic  can  really  find  no  general  fault  with  the  political 
pabulum  chosen  for  Virginia  youth  at  that  period.  The  works  recom- 
mended were  the  product  of  their  time,  and  were  congenial  to  the 
minds  of  most  Virginians. 

The  following  list  of  authorities  appears  to  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  after  due  consultation  : 

( 1 )  Sidney's  Discourses  and  Locke's  Essay  on  Civil  Government.  Madi- 
son said  these  were  ^^  admirably  calculated  to  impress  on  young  minds 
the  right  of  nations  to  establish  their  own  governments,  and  to  inspire 
a  love  of  free  ones,"  although,  as  Madison  admits,  they  <<  afford  no  aid 
in  guarding  our  republican  charters  against  constructive  violence." 

(2)  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  ^^  as  the  fundamental  act  of 
union  of  these  States." 

(3)  The  Federalist,  ^^as  the  most  authentic  exposition  of  the  text  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  as  understood  by  the  body  which  prepared 
and  the  authority  which  accepted  it."  Madison  adds  that  the  Federal- 
ist ^^  has  been  actually  admitted  into  two  universities,  if  not  more — those 
of  Harvard  and  Bhode  Island — but  probably  at  the  choice  of  the  pro- 
fessors, without  any  injunction  from  superior  authority." 

(4)  The  Virginia  Document  of  1799.  This  was  a  political  commen- 
tary on  the  famous  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,'  which  affirmed  that  the 

'  Upon  this  point  see  Madison's  Writings,  III,  481-482,  and  IV,  308.  The  Virginia 
Document  may  be  foand  reprinted  in  Niles's  Register,  1833.  An  interesting  discussion 
•f  a  similar  set  of  resolntions,  prepared  chiefly  by  Jefferson,  may  be  found  in  the  Na- 
tion for  May  5,  1887,  entitled  '*  The  Kentucky  Resolutions  in  a  New  Light,"  by  Miss 
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GoQStitatloQ  was  a  compact  between  the  States,  arged  the  duty  of  the 
States  to  defend  their  reserved  rights,  and  declared  the  nnconstita- 
tionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  which  abridged  free  speech  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

(5)  The  Inangoral  Speech  and  Farewell  Address  of  George  Washing- 
ton. These  later  docaments  were  suggested  by  Madison,  in  addition  to 
Jefferson's  list,  ^^  as  conveying  political  lessons  of  peculiar  value."  Madi- 
son, however,  concluded  that  ^^  after  all,  the  most  effectual  safeguard 
against  heretical  intrusions  into  the  school  of  politics  will  be  an  able 
and  orthodox  professor,^  whose  course  of  instruction  will  be  an  example 
to  his  successors,  and  may  carry  with  it  a  sanction  from  the  visitors." 

POLITICAL  ORTHODOXY. 

These  careful  provisions  by  the  two  most  experienced  statesmen  in 
Virginia  for  the  maintenance  of  political  orthodoxy  at  their  new  Univer- 
sify  are  very  interesting,  both  from  an  historical  and  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view.    While  protesting  against  sectarianism' in  education, 

Sarah  Nicholas  Randolph,  of  Baltimore,  who  is  a  great-granddaughter  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  whofonnd  original  material  bearing  opon  the  Kentacky  resolutions  among 
his  manuscripts  now  preserved  in  Washington. 

^  In  September,  1833,  Madison,  at  that  time  rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  wrote  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Duer,  who  had  prepared  the  out- 
lines of  a  book  on  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
evident  hope  of  introducing  the  work,  when  published,  as  a  text-book  into  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Madison  said:  *'  The  choice  of  text  and  class  books  is  left  to  the  pro- 
fessors respectively.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  school  of  law,  in  which  the  subject 
of  government  is  included,  and  on  that  the  board  of  visitors  have  prescribed,  as  text 
authorities,  the  Federalist,  the  Resolutions  of  Virginia  in  1798,  with  the  comment 
on  them  in  1799,  and  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  The  use,  therefore,  that  will 
be  made  of  any  analogous  publications  will  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  professor 
himself.  His  personal  opinions,  I  believe,  favor  ver^  strict  rules  of  expounding  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Madison's  writing,  IV,  308.  Madison  adds  an 
interesting  historical  point :  *'  You  are,  I  presume,  not  ignorant  that  your  father  was 
the  author  of  several  papers  auxiliary  to  the  numbers  in  the  Federalist.  They  ap- 
peared, I  believe,  in  the  Qazette  of  Mr.  Ghilds.'' 

>In  a  letter  to  Edward  Everett,  dated  March  19, 1823,  Madison  said :  ''  A  university 
with  sectarian  professorships  becomes,  of  course,  a  sectarian  monopoly ;  with  pro- 
fessorships of  rival  sects,  it  would  be  an  arena  of  theological  gladiators.  Without 
any  such  professorships  it  may  incur,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  imputation  of  irreligious 
tendencies,  if  not  designs.  The  last  difQculty  was  thought  more  manageable  than 
either  of  the  others."    Writings  of  Madison,  III,  307. 

Madison  does  not  mean  that  the  first  professors  in  the  University  of  Virginia  were 
irreligious  meu  or  without  church  connections.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  Episcopalians.  Dr.  Dunglison,  the  original  head  of  the  school  of  medi- 
cine, once  said  in  a  private  letter:  *'I  was  an  Episcopalian,  so  was  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Key,  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  and  Dr.  Emmet;  Dr.  Blaetterroan,  I  think,  was  a 
Lutheran,  but  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  his  religion  as  I  do  about  that  of  the 
rest.  There  certainly  was  not  a  Unitarian  among  us."  Jefferson  regarded  himself 
as  a  Christian  and  as  a  Unitarian,  basing  his  views  upon  the  writii  if  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley,  who  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman.    Jefferson  ^      h  .  h»  Episcopal 

Church  and   usually  attended  its   services,  joining  in  Hl^'PMlif*'** 
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they  were  deliberately  substituting  for  it  party  coatrol.  There  could  be 
DO  possible  objection  to  students  discussing  any  or  all  of  these  historical 
<locumeuts ;  but  the  idea  of  imposing  them  as  a  permanent  educational  or 
party  yoke,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  good  means  of  political  training,  is 
intolerable.  Madison  himself  saw  the  difficulty  of  chaining  up  a  profes- 
sor to  one  set  of  books,  and  proposed  to  secure  an  "orthodox"  man  and 
give  him  free  rein.  That  is  precisely  the  kind  of  man  that  every  sec- 
tarian college  has  been  honestly  striving  to  discover  for  every  depart- 
ment of  education.  It  always  has  been,  and  perhaps  always  will  be^ 
a  difficult  question  to  determine  the  standard  of ''  orthodoxy  "  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  society,  but  there  is  a  steady  drift  of  opinion,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  toward  more  tolerant  forms.  While  recognizing 
with  Jefferson  and  Madison  the  importance  of  "orthodox"  political 
education,  in  the  sense  of  loyalty  to  State  and  country,  is  it  not  better 
for  every  college  and  State  university  to  teach  political  science  rather 
than  party  spirit  f  And  is  not  a  scientific  criterion  of  "  orthodoxy  " 
worthy  of  recognition  in  every  branch  of  learning! 

In  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  dated  February  17,  1826,  Jefferson 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  appointing  a  law  professor  who  was 
sound  in  the  political  faith :  "  In  the  selection  of  our  la  w  professor,  we 
must  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  political  principles.  You  will  recollect 
that  before  the  Revolution,  Coke  [on]  Littleton  was  the  universal  element, 
ary  book  of  law  students,  and  a  sounder  whig  never  wrote,  nor  of  pro- 
founder  learning  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  British  Constitution,  or 
in  what  were  called  English  liberties.  You  remember  also  that  our  law- 
yers were  then  all  whigs.  But  when  his  black-letter  text  and  uncouth 
but  cunning  learning  got  out  of  fashion,  and  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of 
IMackstone  became  the  students'  horn-book,  from  that  moment  that 
profession  (the  nursery  of  our  Congress)  began  to  slide  into  toryism, 
iiiid  nearly  all  the  young  brood  of  lawyers  now  are  of  that  hue.  They 
suppose  themselves,  indeed,  to  be  whigs,  because  they  no  longer  know 
what  whiggism  or  republicanism  means.  It  is  in  our  seminary  that 
that  vestal  flame  is  to  be  kept  alive;  it  is  thence  it  is  to  spread  anew 
over  our  own  and  the  sister  States.  If  we  are  true  and  vigilant  in  our 
trust,  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  a  majority  of  our  own  Legislature 
will  be  from  one  school,  and  many  disciples  will  have  carried  its  doc- 
trines home  with  them  to  their  several  States,  and  will  have  leavened 
thus  the  whole  mass."  Jefferson  carried  his  patriotism  rather  too  far 
when  he  attempted  to  make  provision  for  the  exclusion  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  federalism,  which  he  regarded  as  political  heresy.  By  dictating  a 
republican  course  of  instruction  he  was  guilty  of  narrowing  political 
science  to  a  party  platform.  But  in  the  essential  idea,  however 
illogical  from  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  Jefferson  was  in  a  meas- 

Whatever  his  private  conyictions,  he  oonld  truthfully  say  he  "  never  attempted  to 
make  a  convert  nor  wished  to  change  another's  creed/'  See  RandiJl's  Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Vol.  Ill,  Chap.  XIV,  on  "  Jefferson's  Religions  Views." 
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are  right.  To  a  certain  extent,  American  youth  require  American 
training  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  There  are  lines  in  politics,  as  in 
religion,  which  must  be  drawn.  In  the  former  they  mark  what  men 
call  patriotism,  national  independence,  loyalty  to  kindred,  country,  or 

JEFFERSON  ON   THE  STUDY   OP  HISTOEY. 

It  was  provided  in  Jefterson's  educational  plan  that  ancient  history 
and  ancient  geogi-apby  should  be  studied  in  connectiou  with  theaucieut 
languages,  and  modern  history  and  modern  geography  in  connection 
with  modern  languages.  The  representatives  of  the^e  great  historical 
fields  were  George  Long  on  the  one  side,  and  George  Blaettermau  on 
the  other.  From  the  excellence  of  the  historical  and  geographical'  work 
represented  by  Long's  History  of  Rome  and  Long's  Classical  Atlas,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  his  teaching  in  these  branches  was  of  a  high  or- 
der. Of  Blaettermau's  work  we  hare  only  the  presumptive  evidence  of 
German  training,  which  has  favored  history  most  decidedly  since  the 
time  of  the  Xapoleouic  wars,  when  the  restoration  of  Germany  began  in 
schools  and  universities.  Jefferson's  own  views  upou  the  study  of  history 
are  precisely  stated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  ibe  newly- appointed 
professors,  and  dated  October  25,  1825: 

'•I  know  not  whether  the  professors  to  whom  ancient  and  modern 
history  are  assigned  in  the  University  have  yet  decided  on  the  coarse 
of  historical  reading  which  they  will  recommend  to  their  schools.  If 
they  have,  1  wish  this  lett«r  to  he  considered  hb  not  written,  as  their 
coarse,  the  result  of  mature  consideration,  will  be  preferable  to  any- 
thing I  could  recommend.  Under  this  uncertainty,  and  the  rather  as 
you  are  of  neither  of  these  schools,  1  may  hazard  some  general  ideas,  to 
be  corrected  by  what  they  may  recommend  hereafter. 

"In  all  cases  I  prefer  original  authors  to  compilers.  For  a  course 
of  ancient  history,  therefore,  of  Greece  and  Home  especially,  I  should 
advise  the  usual  suite  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Diodorns, 
Livy,  OiBsar,  Suet  onias,  Tacitns,  and  Dion,  in  their  originals  if  under- 
stood, and  in  translations  if  not.  For  its  continuation  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Empire  we  must  then  be  content  with  Gibbons  [»ic], 
a  compiler,  and  willi  S^gur  for  a  jndicions  recapitulation  of  the  whole. 
After  this  general  course,  there  are  a  uamber  of  particalar  histories 
filling  up  the  chasms,  which  may  be  read  at  leisure  in  the  progress  of 
life.  Such  is  Arrian,  Q.  Curtius,  Polybius,  Saliust,  PIniarch,  Dionysins 
[of]  Halicaruassus,  Micasi,  etc.  The  ancient  universal  history  should  be 
on  our  shelves  as  a  book  of  general  reference,  the  most  learned  and 
most  faithful,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  written.  Its  style  is  very  plain 
bat  perspicuous. 

'  LoDg  wrote  a  very  valuable  work  od  hiBtorioal  gei *P^3t  wul  a  tnatiae  m  Um 

Geojj'Hpby  of  America  and  the  West  lorlies.     He  waa  :      >  •  nhlon  uf  * 

special  work  oo  the  OeogrupUf  of  Great  Brituin  (Part  I,  i  Vala^    }•«•• 
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"  111  modern  history,  there  are  but  two  nations  with  whose  coarse 
it  is  interesting  to  us  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  to  wit:  France  and 
England.  For  the  former,  Millet's  General  History  of  France  may  be 
sufficient  to  the  period  when  1  Davila  commences.  He  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  P<^r6fixe,  Sully,  Voltaire's  Louis  XIV  and  XV,  Lacretelle's 
XVIII™«  Sifecle,  MarmontePs  E^gence,  Foulongion's  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  Madame  de  Stael's,  making  up  by  a  succession  of  particular 
history  the  general  one  which  they  want. 

"  Of  England  there  is  as  yet  no  general  history  so  faithful  as  Rapin's. 
He  may  be  followed  by  Ludlow,  Fox,  Belsham,  Hume,  and  Brodie. 
Hume's,  were  it  faithful,  would  be  the  finest  piece  of  history  which  has 
ever  been  written  by  man.  Its  unfortunate  bias  may  be  partly  ascribed 
to  the  accident  of  his  having  written  backwards.  His  maiden  work 
was  the  History  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  a  first  essay  to  try  his  strength 
before  the  public.  And  whether  as  a  Scotchman  he  had  really  a  par- 
tiality for  that  family,  or  thought  that  the  lower  their  degradation  the 
more  fame  he  should  acquire  by  raising  them  up  to  some  favor,  the 
object  of  his  work  was  an  apology  for  them.  He  spared  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  wash  them  white  and  to  palliate  their  misgovernment.  For 
this  purpose  he  suppressed  truths,  advanced  falsehoods,*forged  author- 
ities, and  falsified  records.  All  this  is  proved  on  him  unanswei*ably  by 
Brodie.  But  so  bewitching  was  his  style  and  manner,  that  his  readers 
were  unwilling  to  doubt  anything,  swallowed  everything,  and  all  Eng- 
land became  tories  by  the  magic  of  his  art.  His  pen  revolutionized  the 
public  sentiment  of  that  country  more  completely  than  the  standing 
armies  could  ever  have  done,  which  were  so  much  dreaded  and  depre- 
cated by  the  patriots  of  that  day." 

Jefferson  then  proceeds,  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  way,  to  criticise 
Hume's  history  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the  Stuarts,  in  which  Hume 
maintained  the  thesis  of  his  first  work,  that  ^'  it  was  the  people  who  en- 
croached on  the  sovereign,  not  the  sovereign  who  usurped  the  rights  of 
the  peoplQ."  Hume's  third  work  was  a  complete  history  of  England, 
basing  its  Constitution  upon  the  physical  force  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Condemning  this  philosophy  of  English  history,  Jefierson  maintained 
that  whig  historians  '^  have  always  gone  back  to  the  Saxon  period  for  the 
true  principles  of  their  Constitution,  while  the  tories  and  Hume,  their 
Coryphseus,  date  it  from  the  Norman  conquest,  and  hence  conclude  that 
the  continual  claim  by  the  nation  of  the  good  old  Saxon  laws,  and  the 
struggles  to  recover  them,  were  ^encroachments  of  the  people  on  the 
crown,  and  not  usurpations  of  the  crown  on  the  people.' "  Jefferson  said 
that  Hume,  with  Brodie,  was  the  last  of  English  histories  which  the  stu- 
dent should  read.  '^  If  first  read>  Hume  makes  an  English  tory,  from 
whence  it  is  an  easy  step  to  American  toryism  [Federalism].  But  there 
is  a  history,  by  Baxter,  in  which,  abridging  somewhat  by  leaving  out 
some  entire  incidents  as  less  interesting  now  than  when  Hume  wrote, 
he  has  given  the  rest  in  the  identical  words  of  Hume,  except  that 
when  he  comes  to  a  fact  falsified,  he  states  it  truly,  and  when  to  a  sup- 
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pressiou  of  truth,  he  supplies  it,  uever  otherwise  changing  a  word.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  editic  expurgation  of  Hume.  Those  who  shrink  from  the 
volume  of  Rapin  may  read  this  first,  and  from  this  lay  a  first  foundation 
in  a  basis  of  trnth. 

'•  For  modern  Continental  history,  a  very  general  idea  may  be  first 
aimed  at,  leaving  for  fature  and  occasional  reading  the  particular  his- 
tories of  such  countries  as  may  excite  curiosity  at  the  time.  This  may 
be  obtained  from  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  Voltaire's  Esprit  et 
Mceurs  des  Nations^  Millet's  Modem  History,  Eussell's  Modern  Europe, 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  and  Bobertson's  Charles  Y. 

"You  ask  what  book  I  would  recommend  to  be  first  read  in  law.  I 
am  very  glad  to  find  from  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gilmer,  that  he  con- 
siders Coke  [on]  Littleton,  as  methodized  by  Thomas,  as  unquestion- 
ably the  best  elementary  work,  and  the  one  which  will  be  the  text-book 
of  his  school.  It  is  now  as  agreeable  reading  asBlackstone,  and  muc^ 
more  profound.  I  pray  you  to  consider  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch 
as  intended  merely  to  prove  my  wish  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  that  with 
it  you  will  accept  the  assurance  of  my  esteem  and  respect." 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  Jefiferson  regarded  both  law  and  history  as 
formative  elements  in  the  training  of  patriotic  citizens  who  should  be- 
come defenders  of  popular  rights.  The  stress  which  he  laid  upon  the 
teaching  of  early  English,  or  "Anglo-Saxon",  forms  of  government  is 
most  remarkable  from  two  points  of  view.  First,  it  shows  that  his  polit- 
ical principles  were  historic  and  genuinely  English,^  rather  than  porely 
philosophical  and  French.  Second,  Jefiferson's  "Anglo-Saxon"  prin- 
ciples, if  they  had  been  taught  in  the  University  of  Virginia  and  prac- 
tically applied  in  local  self-government,  would  have  undermined  that 
reverence  for  Norman  principles  which  was  the  bane  of  Virginia  and 
of  the  whole  South  for  nearly  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Jef- 
ferson. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Political  economy  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  Professor  Tucker 
during  the  first  year  of  the  University.  Madison,  acknowledging, 
December  26,  1826,  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Dr.  Cooper's  published  lect- 
ures on  political  economy,  said  that,  before  he  had  time  to  look  into  the 
work,  "  I  had  an  opportunity  of  handing  it  over  to  Professor  Tucker, 
of  our  University,  now  charged  with  that  branch  of  instruction,  who 
wished  to  see  it,  as  I  did  that  he  should,  not  doubting  that  it  well 
merited  his  perusal."  By  the  same  letter  Madison  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  Cooper's  lectures  on  Civil  Government  and  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.*    It  is  remarkable  to  find,  at  the  very 

1  Jeffersob's  views  on  the  Anglo-Saxou  origin  of  the  English  Constitution  are  finely 
iUnstrated  in  his  letter  to  Maj.  John  Cartwright,  Jnne  5,  1824. 

3  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Cooper's  immediate  snccessor  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
Francis  Liel>er,  should  have  elaborated  his  class  lectures  into  a  magnum  opus  in  the 
same  field  as  Dr.  Cooper's  work.  Lieber's  masterpiece  is  called  Civil  Liberty  and 
Self- Goveni  men  t. 
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opening  of  the  school  of  )aw  aad  politics,  these  published  lectures 
comiug  into  the  hands  of  its  friends  from  a  man  who  was  originally 
chosen  to  represent  those  very  subjects.  At  that  time  Dr.  Cooper  was 
undoubtedly  the  ablest  professor  in  the  country  in  the  field  of  politics 
and  economics.  One  cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  he  might  have 
had  a  fair  chance,  among  that  original  stafif  of  eminent  professors,  to 
develop  those  very  snbjects  which  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  reason 
of  the  exactions  of  other  important  studies,  found  no  early  opportunity 
to  foster.  But  the  eccentricities  of  Dr.  Cooper's  character  and  genius 
stood  in  the  way  of  academic  success,  even  in  South  Carolina. 


CONCLUSION. 

THE  HOLY  CAUSE  OF  THE  UNIVEBSITY. 

*  No  one  can  read  from  beginning  to  end  the  correspondence  between 
Jefferson  and  Cabell  without  increasing  amazement  at  the  many  ob- 
stacles, the  local  opposition,  the  rivalries,  jealousies,  intolerance,  indif- 
ference, and  popular  lethargy  over  which  these  two  men  triumphed 
from  1817  to  1826,  by  their  resolute  perseverance  and  indomitable 
courage.  At  one  time  of  financial  emergency  Cabell  announced  his 
return  to  the  Senate  in  these  courageous  words  to  Jefferson :  "  I  re- 
turned hastily  over  stormy  rivers,  and  frozen  roads,  to  rejoin  the  band 
of  steadfast  patriots  engaged  in  the  holy  cause  of  the  University.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  our  entire  educational  history  anything 
more  heroic  than  that  brave  fight  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  a 
struggle  begun  and  sustained  for  fifty  years  (1776-1826)  by  Jefferson, 
who  was  past  fourscore  when  he  saw  his  hopes  fulfilled.  To  study  the 
history  of  those  fifty  years  gives  onean  exalted  sense  of  the  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Sage  of  Monticello  in  the  execution  of  the  greatest 
project  of  his  life.  What  pains  were  bestowed  upon  those  letters,  which 
seem  to  us  so  easily  written,  and  upon  those  numerous  educational  bills 
and  reports  which  the  student  hurries  through  in  a  few  minutes!  The 
following,  from  a  letter  to  Cabell,  December  28,  1822,  when  Jefferson 

was  in  his  eightieth  year,  shows  what  infinite  labor  those  writings 
cost: 

^^  You  propose  to  me  to  write  to  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  on  this  sub- 
ject. You  do  not  know,  my  dear  sir,  how  great  is  my  physical  inability 
to  write.  The  joints  of  [my]  right  wrist  and  fingers,  in  consequence  of  an 
ancient  dislocation,  are  become  so  stiffened  that  I  can  write  but  at  the 
pace  of  a  snail.  The  copying  our  report,  and  my  letter  lately  sent 
to  the  Governor,  being  seven  pages  only,  employed  me  laboriously  a 
whole  week.  The  letter  I  am  now  writing  you  [three  printed  octavo 
pages]  has  taken  me  two  days.  I  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to 
withdraw  from  letter-writing  but  in  cases  of  the  most  indispensable 
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urgency.    A  letter  of  a  page  or  two  costs  me  a  day  of  labor,  and  a 
paiuftit  labor." 

Cabell's  more  active  service  to  the  University  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature lasted  for  about  twenty  years.  Hia  record  there  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  was  a  man  of  delicate  coostitutioD.  He  suf- 
fered from  malaria  and  hemorrhages  of  the  laugs.     His  declaration, 


irhich  tbe  Deoli 


that  he  could  not  risk  his  life  in  a  better  canse  than  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  no  unmeaning  phrase,  for  he  repeatedly  exposed  himself  with 
the  ntmost  daring  in  those  arduousedacationat  campaigns.  Only  OQoe 
did  he  falter.    In  1821,  when  suffering  from  bodily  weakness,  worn  oat 


bKii  *oA  WHtiB^  TiblrJ 


with  public  siWAking.  ntterly  weary  of  poli  ics,  and  of  Richmond  hotel*, 
where  he  had  lived  for  thirteen  winters,  a  1  longing  for  retani  to  "do- 
mestic, rural,  and  literary  leisure,"  Cabell  wrote  to  JeffersoD,  expreming 
a  purpose  of  speedily  withdrawing  fn  b  Lagiriihiiw.    Ttiea  it  was 

that  the  old  hero  felt  his  soul  stir  wi  letter  from 

the  heights  of  Monticello,  words  of  a  ob.  aoTiBg 


'  Pabliahed  by 
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Cabell  to  remain  loyal  to  the  greatest  purpose  of  bis  life.  Appealing 
at  once  to  his  patriotism  and  his  sense  of  duty,  Jefferson  said :  "I  know 
well  your  devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  foresight  of  the  awful 
scenes  coming  on  her,  sooner  or  later.  With  this  foresight,  what  service 
can  we  ever  render  her  [the  University]  equal  to  this  ?  What  object  of 
our  lives  can  we  propose  so  important  ?  What  interest  of  our  own  which 
ought  not  to  be  postponed  to  this  ?  Health,  time,  labor,  on  what  in  the 
single  life  which  nature  has  given  us,  can  these  be  better  bestowed 
than  on  this  immortal  boon  to  our  country!  The  exertions  and  the 
mortifications  are  temporary ;  the  benefit  eternal.  If  any  member  of 
our  college  of  visitors  could  justifiably  withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty, 
it  would  be  myself,  who, ''  quadragenis  stipendiis  jamdudumperdctis^^  have 
neither  vigor  of  body  nor  mind  left  to  keep  the  field ;  but  I  will  die  in 
the  last  ditch.  And  so,  I  hope,  you  will,  my  friend,  as  well  as  our  firm- 
breasted  brothers  and  colleagues,  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Brecken- 
ridge.  *  •  •  Pray  then,  dear  and  very  dear  sir,  do  not  think  of 
deserting  us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  which  seem  to  stand  in  your  way 
as  the  lesser  duties,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this,  the 
greatest  of  all.  Continue  with  us  in  these  holy  labors,  until  having 
seen  their  accomplishment,  we  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  *nunc  dimitt<i8j 

Cabell  replied,  <'  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  resist  such  an  appeal.  ^ 
Without  further  words  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  comfort,  rural 
pleasure,  or  literary  ease,  this  noble  scholar  returned  to  politics  a^id  to 
the  business  of  sustaining  the  University  by  good  legislation.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  institution  as  legislator,  visitor,  and  rector  until  his 
death,  in  1856.  Such  was  the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  spirit  which 
entered  into  the  life  and  constitution  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
The  final  recognition  of  the  university  idea  and  its  loyal  maintenance 
through  every  crisis,  by  the  common  people  of  Virginia,  illustrates 
the  truth  of  Robert  Browning's  verse : 

''  A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one.  " 

THE   FATHER  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   VIRGINIA. 

Emerson's  words,  with  which  the  writer  began  the  present  mono- 
graph, recur  now  with  renewed  force:  ''An  institution  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  oJ[  one  man^  This  saying  has  peculiar  significance  to  one  who 
has  studied  with  some  care  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
who  has  stood  in  front  of  Jefferson's  house  at  Monticello  and  looked 
across  that  beautiful  country  toward  the  *'  academical  village"  which 
represents  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  From  that  height  Jefferson 
watched  day  by  day  the  building  of  his  University.  It  is  a  local  tra- 
dition that  often,  when  the  work  of  the  masons  appeared  to  be  going 
wrong,  Jefferson  would  mount  his  horse  and  ride  over  in  hot  hMte  to. 

^  Je£fer8on*8  letter  to  Cabell,  January  31,  1821. 
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correct  the  error.  We  can  well  believe  it;  for  in  August,  1820,  he  wrote 
to  John  Adams :  *'  Our  University,  four  miles  distant,  gives  me  fre- 
quent exercise,  and  the  oftener,  as  I  direct  its  architecture.^  The  build  - , 
ings  of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  Jefferson's  thoughts  material- 
ized in  artistic  form.  If  those  pavilions  and  that  grand  rotunda  should 
ever  be  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake,  the  future  archaeologist  might 
perhaps  find  the  name  of  Jefferson  upon  every  stone  in  the  ruins. 

Jeff'erson  died  witli  the  feeling  that  the  University  was  not  yet  fdlly 
appreciated  by  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  he  was  confident  that  posterity 
would  do  it  justice.  He  once  wrote  to  Cabdl :  *'  I  have  long  been  sen- 
sible that  while  I  was  endeavoring  to  render  our  country  the  greatest 
of  all  services,  and  placing  our  rising  generation  on  the  level  of  our  sis* 
ter  States  (which  they  have  proudly  held  heretofore),  1  was  dischar^ng 
the  odious  function  of  a  physician  pouring  medicine  down  the  throat  of 
a  patient  insensible  of  needing  ii.  I  am  so  sure  of  the  future  approba- 
tion of  posterity,  and  of  the  inestimable  effect  we  shall  have  produced 
in  the  elevation  of  our  country  by  what  we  have  done,  as  that  I  can 
not  repent  of  the  part  I  have  borne  in  co-operation  with  my  colleagues." 
The  University  was  the  noblest  work  of  Jefferson's  life.  His  system  of 
higher  education  marks  the  continuation  of  his  personal,  vitalizing  in- 
tiuenc^  in  Virginia  and  in  the  country  at  large  more  truly  than  does  ' 
an3'  other  of  his  original  creations. 

By  order  of  Congress  a  new  monument*  has  lately  been  erected  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  and  battered  shaft  which  stood  over  his  grave  in  that 
little  buryinggronnd  by  the  roadside,  to  the  left  as  one  goes  toward 
the  valley  from  Jefferson's  old  home.  The  new  monument  bears  thein- 
scripti<m  copied  from  the  old  stone,  which  has  been  piously  removed  to 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia: 
'*  Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom, and  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Born  April  2d,  1743, 
O.  S.     Died  July  4tli,  1820." 

Here  lies  a  man  who  gave  the  best  that  he  had  to  his  country,  his  State, 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  to  the  University  which  liears  not  his 
name  but  that  of  Virginia.     He  sacrificed  a  large  private  fortune  in  ex- 
penditurt»s  for  the  public  good,  in  the  exei*cise  of  generous  hospitality 
and  in  meeting  obligations  incurre<l  by  indorsing  the  notes  of  a  family 


'  Monument  owv  tin*  (JraviMif  Thomas  Jt'llt'rson.  Letter  from  thr  Secretary  of  State 
(William  M.  Evart«)  to  Hon.  I).  W.  Voorhet-s.  cliairman  of  the  Committo4>  on  the 
Library,  transmitting  letter  <»1*  the  Attorney-Oeneral  in  relatitm  to  the  obstacleii  in 
the  way  ol*  erecting  a  m<»nument  over  the  jjjrave  of  ThomaH  JeHerson,  May  II,  1880. 
Hvo,  ]>p.  4,  Forty-sixth  Congress,  s«*con<l  sess.,  Senate,  Mis.  Doc.  Xo.  h8. 

The  Jefferson  Monnnu'nt.  Corresjxmdenco  ri'latin^  thereto.  \f^\.  letters  from 
James  S.  Rollins  and  Mary  B.  Randolph  concerning  **thi>  old  Jetfersnn  moniiment, 
transplanted  from  M<»nticellu,  Va.,  to  the  campns  of  the  Univeri»ity  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  at  Columbia.'' 
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friend,  whnse  bankruptcy  gave  Jeflerson  what  he  called  his  CQup  de 
grace. 

Although  the  laat  year  of  liis  life  threatened  to  end  in  trouble  and 
[wverty,  .vet  before  his  rieath  the  State  of  Virginia  and  its  grateful  coun- 
ties, together  with  firieiids  ia  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Kew  York, 
came  to  his  relief.  The  spontaneous  ofleriug  of  help  by  grateful  citi- 
zens throughout  a  whole  couutry  gratified  Jefferson  beyond  measure, 
and  "dosed  with  a  eloudless  hum  a  long  and  serene  day  of  life." 


FuMukfd  bn  eourUtti  a/  Ihi  Cmtiiru  Company.] 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  UPON 

SOUTHERN  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  ITS  CAUSES  AND  EXTENT. 

By  William  P.  Trent,  M.  A. 


Introductory. 

Doctor  Adams  has  asked  me  to  write  an  essay  upon  the  above  subject 
to  serve  as  a  supplementary  chapter  to  bia  work  upon  Thomas  Jeffersou 
and  his  relations  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  As  an  alumnus  of  the 
University,^  and  as  a  modest  student  of  institutional  history,  I  am 
naturally  interested  in  the  good  work  Dr.  Adams  has  undertaken,  and  I 
have  not  thought  it  right  to  allow  any  feelings  of  diffidence  to  prevent 
me  from  lending  what  help  I  can  to  his  labors. 

In  studying  the  influences  exerted  by  laws,  by  customs,  or  by  insti- 
tutions, it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  hold  the  balance  even  ;  we  are  all  in- 
clined to  forget  that  persuasion  is  not  proof,  or  that  denunciation  has  no 
place  in  history.  I  fear  that  mine  is  by  no  means  a  steady  hand  ;  but 
as  a  faulty  experiment  generally  brings  about  others  and,  in  time,  the 
true  one,  I  am  inclined  to  proceed  with  my  subject  without  further 
preface. 

That  the  University  of  Virginia  has  had  an  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  South  goes  without  saying.  The  very  fact  that  the  institu- 
tion is  living  and  working  to-diiy  proves  it.  If  further  argument  were 
needed,  I  should  simply  point  to  the  creative  genius  of  its  founder,  and 
to  the  fact  that  a  professor  in  a  sister  university  has  worked  for  months 
over  its  early  history.  This  last  fact,  by  the  way,  shows  the  good 
effects  of  institutional  studies  in  subduing  that  spirit  of  prejudice  and 
captious  criticism  which  too  often  alienates  institutions  that  should  work 
in  harmony.  It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  consider  the  causes,  the  extent, 
and  the  character  of  this  influence. 

>  The  University  of  Virginia  is  known  throughout  the  South  as  **  the  UniverBlty,'*  ' 
and  this  iH  my  exouse  for  using  an  expression  otherwise  indefensible. 
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Manifestly  these  three  objects  of  inquiry  are  interdependent;  it  is 
equally  manifest  that  we  are  practically  confined  to  two  fields  of  inves- 
tigation. On  the  one  hand,  we  may  study  the  workings  of  the  Univer- 
sity, both  in  its  history  and  on  the  spot,  and  from  such  study  arrive  at 
what  seem  to  be  the  causes  of  the  influence  the  existence  of  which  we 
have  taken  for  granted  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  follow  its  studeiits 
into  the  world,  watch  their  careers,  and  from  thousands  of  particular 
facts  obtain  by  induction  such  general  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  their  influence  as  a  fair  mind  might  be  expected  to  make. 

When  a  friend  of  an  institution  endeavors  to  prove  its  usefulness,  he 
will,  as  a  rule,  employ  the  first  method ;  but  it  is  equally  the  rule  that 
he  only  convinces  neutrals,  or  those  who  were  partly  inclined  to  his 
view  of  the  matter;  he  will  hardly  silence  strenuous  opponents.  If  an 
appeal  be  made  to  statistics,  opposition  will  frequently  be  Silenced,  but 
this,  too,  has  limitations  to  its  success.  Unless  the  results  obtained  in 
the  shape  of  statistics  are  given  in  a  clear  and  attractive  manner,  they 
will  repel  neutrals  and  half-way  friends ;  and,  unless  opponents  are 
candid  and  truth-loving,  the  most  convincing  figures  will  be  as  barren 
of  result  as  the  mere  dictum  of  an  uninformed  partisan.  These  are  the 
two  dangers  that  beset  all  those  who  would  fain  lay  before  the  public 
the  results  of  their  institutional  studies. 

I.— Analysis  of  the  Workings  of  the  University. 

If  this  essay  were  to  be  published  independently  of  Dr.  Adams's 
monograph,  I  should  have  to  devote  some  space  to  an  examination  of 
Jefferson's  ideas  with  regard  to  higher  education,  in  order  to  fairly  be- 
gin any  study  of  the  workings  of  the  University ;  but  as  Dr.  Adams  has 
already  treated  this  subject  ably  and  fully  in  the  preceding  pages,  my 
labor  in  this  respect  will  be  considerably  abridged.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  the  broadness  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views  and  the  suggestive  quality 
of  his  genius  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  his  choice 
of  the  lines  along  which  the  work  of  his  favorite  institution  was^  run. 
These  lines  the  University  has  in  the  main  adhered  to.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  monastic  with  the  democratic  spirit,  the  high  standard  and 
broad  scope  of  study  which  he  advised,  the  honor  system  of  discipline, 
and  the  merging  of  party  and  sect  into  literary  and  scientific  fellowship 
all  survive  in  the  University,  and  in  their  results  bear  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  mind  that  first  combined  them. 

list  of  causes  of  the  university's  influence. 

I  shall  now  present  to  the  reader  a  list  of  the  causes  or  working 
forces  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  given  extent  and  character  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  University  upon  Southern  life  and  thought.  A  brief  dis- 
cussion of  each  head  will  follow,  and  we  shall  then  be  brought  to  the 
second  division  of  our- subject,  which  corresponds  to  the  second  method 
of  investigation  before  laid  down. 
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Tliese  chief  causes  or  working  forces  may  be  stated  as  follows ; 

(1)  The  continued  refusal  of  the  faculty  and  visitors  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  present  standard  of  requirement  in  the  several  studies  or  with 
the  number  of  subjects  taught,  and  the  constant  tendc  ncy  to  improve- 
ment in  both  of  these  particulars. 

(2)  The  substitution  of  the  elective  for  the  curricular  system  of  in 
struction. 

(3)  The  honor  system  of  discipline. 

(4)  The  even  balance  held  between  sects  and  parties. 

(5)  The  high  qualifications,  both  mental  and  moral,  of  the  men  chosen 
as  instructors. 

(C)  The  unique  position  of  the  University  in  the  South ;  a  position 
largely  brought  about  by  the  existence  of  the  above-meutioned  causes, 
and  by  others  to  be  stated  hereafter. 

STRIVING  AFTER  BETTER   RESULTS. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  first  claim  made  for  the  University. 

In  1820  the  faculty  consisted  of  eight  professors,  occupying  the  fol. 
lowing  chairs:  Ancient  languages,  modern  languages  (including  Anglo. 
Saxon — see  page  92),  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history, 
anatomy  and  medicine,  moral  philosophy,  and  law.  I  am  informed  by 
the  present  chairman  of  the  faculty,  Col.  Charles  S.  Venable  (to  whom 
I  amindebted  for  kind  assistance),  that  the  examinations  held  during  the 
first  years  of  the  University  were  as  searching  and  thorough,  in  propor- 
tion to  theextentofthecourse,as  those  nowin  vogue,  andof  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  latter  I  am  qualified  to  speak  by  experience.  In  1827  the 
medical  department  was  organized  and  the  work  distributed  to  three  pro- 
fessors; in  1859  there  were  four  professors  and  a  special  demonstrator  of 
anatom}-.  Although  there  have  been  few  clinical  advantages  connected 
with  this  school,  the  thoroughness  of  its  teachinghas  never  failed  to  at- 
tract students,  and  the  men  who  obtain  its  diploma  are  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  any  college  they  may  subsequently  attend.  In  1851  an  adjunct 
professor  of  law  was  appointed,  who  became  a  full  professor  in  1854.  In 
1856  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  was  superseded  by  two  new  chairs, 
those  of  Latin  and  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  1857  the  school  of  history 
and  general  literature  was  established.  Since  that  time  the  faculty  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  professors  in  applied  mathematics, 
in  natural  history  and  geology,  in  analytical  chemistry,  in  English,  in 
scientific  agriculture,  zoology,  and  botany,  and  in  practical  astronomy. 
The  professor  of  moral  philosophy"  had  long  ago  delivered  lectures  on 
political  economy;  but  in  1882  this  subject  was  handed  over  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  history,  whose  school  is  now  known  as  that  of  historical 
science.  In  1887  the  faculty  consisted  of  nineteen  full  professors,  to 
whom  may  be  added  five  special  instructors.  All  this  indicates  a  natural 
and  steady  growth ;  chairs  have  been  created  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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time;  there  has  been  no  rush  or  over-eagerness  to  make  a  display  of 
high  sounding  names  on  the  pages  of  the  catalogue. 

If  inquiry  be  directed  to  the  workings  of  these  several  schools,  a 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  evolution  will  be  discovered  which  would,  I 
suspect,  fairly  shock  the  professors  in  charge.  Attention  has  already 
been  called  to  the  strictness  of  the  early  examinations.  The  method 
of  class-instruction  lias  always  been  by  lectures,  supplemei;ited  by  text- 
book work.  Of  course  the  horrible  state  of  secondary  education 
throughout  the  South  cramped  and  retarded  the  development  of  the 
(  arly  schools ;  but  when  University  graduates  betook  themselves  to  this 
labor-craving  held,  an  advance  in  method  and  scope  of  teaching  became 
possible — an  advance  characterized  by  the  same  natural  and  steady 
growth  to  which  1  before  alluded.  For  want  of  space  I  am  not  able  to  par- 
ticularize upon  this  subject;  but  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Dr.  Gessner 
Harrison,  who  succeeded  Mr.  George  Long  in  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages,  we  shall  see  that  the  philological  work  of  Bopp  was  being 
made  familiar  to  students  in  the  University  of  Virginia  at  a  time  when 
not  even  the  professors  of  other  colleges  in  this  country  had  realized 
the  immense  importance  of  the  great  German's  undertaking.  The  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  might  be  selected  as  another  example  of  this 
academical  evolution,  if  I  maybe  allowed  the  phrase.  Within  my  own 
memory  two  lectures  a  week  have  been  added  to  this  course. 

EVOLUTION  OF  DEGREES. 

If  attention  be  turned  to  the  degrees  awarded  by  the  University,  the 
same  spirit  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  time  will  be  perceived,  per- 
haps, however,  in  a  less  degree.  It  was  early  recognized  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  University  that  an  institution  was  needed,  upon  the  thor- 
oughness of  whose  work  the  utmost  reliance  could  be  placed.  A  glance 
at  the  state  of  secondary  education  proved  this.  Thoughtful  men  were 
beginning  to  see  that  it  was  folly  to  intrust  their  chihlren  to  teachers 
w^hose  want  of  qualification  would  only  be  discovered  after  they  had 
ruined  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  Hence  it  was  that  Princeton  was 
crowded  with  Southern  students;  and  hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  coadjutors  determined  that  their  new  University,  by  giving  its 
honors  only  to  the  highly  meritorious  should  send  forth  men  stamped 
with  a  seal — ready  and  able  to  assist  in  the  regeneration  of  culture  and 
learning,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  throughout  the  entire  South. 

At  iirst  an  attempt  was  made  to  drop  the  long-established  academical 
titles,  save  that  of  M.  D.,  and  to  adopt  the  simple  title  of  graduate  U. 
v.,  the  name  of  the  school  or  schools  in  which  the  student  had  been 
••declared  eminent''  being  expressed  in  his  *' certificate,''  which  was  to 
be  *'  attested  "  by  the  particular  professor.  This  is  certainly  the  most 
striking — probably  the  only  instance  of  a  lack  of  »*  sweetness  and  light" 
on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  the  University ;  but  it  gives  one  pleas- 
ure to  see  how  quickly  they  recognized  their  mistake  and  how  prompt 
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they  were  in  correcting  it.  In  1828  the  visitors  recominended  the 
faculty  ^^  to  consider  and  report  to  the  board  whether  some  change  be 
not  proper  in  the  regulations  concerning  degrees."  The  faculty,  after 
consideration,  reported  in  favor  of  that  title  which  has  since  been  re- 
garded in  the  South  as  the  highest  academical  honor  a  man  can  wear, 
the  title  of  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  For  this 
degree,  which  was  adopted  in  1831,  graduation  was  required  in  the 
schools  of  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry (which  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  school  of  natural 
history),  and  moral  philosophy.  But  the  visitors,  in  adopting  the 
degree,  showed  their  wisdom  further  by  recommending  the  faculty 
"to  consider  and  report  whether  higher  or  other  degrees  ought  not 
to  be  provided  for,  and  whether  proficiency  in  the  modern  languages, 
or  any  of  them,  should  be  essential  to  such  degrees.'^  This  last  rec- 
ommendation would  suffice  to  show  us  that  the  visitors  were  no  or- 
dinary men.  A  glance  at  the  catalogue  discloses  the  names  of  James 
Madison  (Monroe's  term  expired  in  February,  1831,  and  he  died  just 
about  the  time  this  resolution  was  passed),  of  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  of 
Chapman  Johnson,  of  John  H.  Cocke,  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph. The  faculty  did  not  report  on  this,  at  least  there  is  no  record 
of  their  having  done  so ;  but  in  1832  the  visitors  added  ^'  graduation 
in  at  least  two  of  the  languages  taught  in  the  school  of  modern  lan- 
guages" to  the  requisites  for  the  master's  degree.  Since  that  date 
other  changes  have  been  n^^de  in  the  M.  A.,  all  tending  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  obtain ;  but  in  1884,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  graduation  in  the  several  schools,  graduation  in  the  depart- 
ment of  historical  science  ceased  to  be  a  requisite.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  backward  steps  the  visitors  have  taken.  To  send  out  a  master  of 
arts  who  may  be — and  I  think  is,  as  a  rule — coinparatively  ignorant 
both  of  history  and  of  political  economy,  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  the  University — is  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  the  ideas 
entertained  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  degrees  subsequently  added  present 
points  both  for  favorable  and  for  unfavorable  criticism.  In  the  year 
1840  the  law  school  was  permitted  to  give  its  full  graduates  the  title  of 
bachelor  of  law.  This  was  a  decidedly  advantageous  step.  In  1848 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  authorized,  but  the  requisites  at- 
tached to  it  were  such  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having 
served  any  definite  purpose.  A  reference  to  the  catalogues  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  readily  show  the  truth  of  the  latter  statement.  The  degree 
was  generally,  and  with  good  rejison,  looked  upon  as  a  sop  thrown  to 
those  who  had  failed  to  become  miisters ;  and  it  was  entirely  too  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  to  answer  the  purpose  which  it  serves  in  a  curricu- 
lum college.^  Changes  have  recently  been  made  with  this  last  end  in 
view,  and  the  success  of  the  innovation  is  to  be  hoped  for.    Since  1848 

1  It  must  be  stated  here  that  the  master's  and  the  bachelor^s  degrees  have  do  neces- 
sary coDDection  with  one  another. 
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nine  additional  degrees  have  been  authorized  by  the  visitors,  viz. :  Bach- 
elor of  letters,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  bach,elor  of 
scientific  agriculture  (shades  of  mediaeval  Oxford  defend  us  I),  civil 
engineer,  mining  engineer,  doctor  of  letters,  doctor  of  science,  and 
doctor  of  philosophj'.  The  three  last-mentioned  degrees  are  post-grad- 
uate, and  denote  a  departure  from  established  custom  pregnant  with 
interest  to  the  future  of  the  University.  Whether  the  first  four  degrees 
enumerated  serve  any  very  good  purpose  is,  I  conceive,  an  open  ques- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  add  that  no  honorary  degrees  are  ever  con- 
ferred by  the  University;  a  rule  originating,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  deter- 
mination before  alluded  to,  of  providing  the  South  with  an  institution 
whose  degrees  should  be  sure  evidence  of  high  merit. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  faculty  and 
visitors  have  never  been  content  with  present  standards,  but  havealways 
aimed  at  higher  things.  We  have  found  points  to  criticise,  it  is  true, 
but  such  as  do  not  affect  the  general  conclusion,  Now,  it  is  at  once 
plain  that  this  striving  after  better  results,  being,  as  it  were,  part  of  the 
mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  place,  could  not  fail  to  affect  the 
minds  and  characters  of  many  of  the  students.  It  is  impossible  to  fully 
trace  the  effects  of  this  spirit  of  enterprise  and  thorough-goingness ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  from  1830  the  cause  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  South  began  to  revive,  and  that  this  revival  was  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  graduates  of  thb  new  institution  who  went 
forth  as  teachers.  Another  result  of  this  constant  improvement  in 
method  and  scope  of  instruction  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  college  in  the  South  which  has  not  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  modelled  its  system  of  teaching  after  that  of  the  University ;  ^  and 
in  the  further  fact  that  the  University  has  always  furnished  these  vari- 
ous colleges  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  professors.*  But  I  have 
already  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  matter;  the  remaining  heads  can,* 
however,  be  more  summarily  dealt  with. 

'  Mr.  S.  W.  PoweH,  in  an  article  entitled  **  Schools  in  Dixie,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Independent  for  Angnst  18,  1837,  gives  the  number  of  these  colleges  as  thirty-five. 
Ho  also  adds  a  statement  which  is  perfectly  true :  *^  A  scholarly  Northern  man,  who 
has  taught  many  years  in  the  South,  told  me  that  when  he  met  a  graduate  of  this  insti- 
tut  ion  (University  of  Virginia)  he  generally  could  count  on  finding  him  a  man  of 
exact  knowledge  and  opposed  to  all  shams/'  I  may  mention  here  that  a  member  of 
our  historical  seminary  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  who  is  also  an  alumnus  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  told  me  that  at  the  latter  institution  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  men 
say,  ''  Oh,  if  we  can  just  get  our  standard  up  to  that  of  the  Virginia  University  we 
shall  be  all  right.''  Such  praise  from  a  progressive  nniversity  like  Vanderbilt  is 
very  gratifying,  and  shows  that  rivalry  grows  there  like  a  flower  and  not  like  a  weed. 

'^  In  reviewing  my  work,  I  find  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
University  is  leading  in  the  South  along  now  lines  of  education  as  well  as  along  the 
old.  Since  Professor  Mallet  began  to  teach  industrial  chemistry  in  1868,  the  Univer- 
sity has  sent  out  over  a  dozen  professors  of  chemistry,  all  of  whom  have  their  own 
latioratories.  The  great  success  of  the  Miller  Manual  Training  School  has  been  largely 
<lue  to  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  teachers,  and  nearly  all  the  subordinate  ones, 
have  been  University  men ;  and  the  best  school  of  the  kind  in  Maryland  has  been 
since  its  foundatioa  in  the  hands  of  an  alnmnos  of  the  Uuiversitv. 
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BALANCE  HELD  BETWEEN   THE  SECTS   AND  PARTIES. 

The  fourth  ciius^  of  the  Uuiversity's  iiitluciiee  was  stated  to  be  the 
even  bahmoe  held  between  sect  aud  sect,  party  and  party.  Somewhat 
before  the  foundation  of  Mr,  Jeflerson's  ideal  college  a  reaction  hail  set 
ill  ajjaiuvst  the  rt»ligious  indifl'erence  of  the  precediug  generation.  The 
history  of  the  colonial  church  in  Virginia  is  not  a  bright  one,  and  after 
the  Ixovolution  the  gloom  dee[>ens.  French  thought  seems  to  have 
phiyed  an  iiuporU\nt  part  in  strengthening  the  general  opposition  to 
religion;  but  that  opposition  had  long  l>een  at  work  in  the  form  of  in- 
dillVrence — a  form  which,  though  it  may  l>e  called  weak  from  a  philo- 
sophical stand-point,  is  in  it«  effects  ui>on  the  lower  classes  of  society 
most  subtle  and  dangerous.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  gentry 
alone  were  irreligious;  the  clergy  and  the  common  people  were  equally 
so.  Here  and  there  a  man  like  Devereux  Jarratt  would  succeed  in 
arousing  some  religious  enthusiasm ;  but  one  has  only  to  read  his  let- 
ters of  171)4  and  1795  to  see  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  above. 
Indeed,  he  gives  as  his  reason  for  writing  his  life  that  he  must  be  do- 
ing something,  for,  work  as  he  would,  his  clerical  duties  left  him 
ample  time  for  bitter  retlection.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  revival  was  conducteil.  By  182  » its  effects  were 
very  manifest.*  That  Mr.  Jefferson  was  foolish  enough  to  believe  that 
he  could  establish,  in  the  face  of  this  reaction  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
total  inutility  of  the  project),  a  university  to  be  conducted  on  atheistical 
principles,  I,  at  least,  can  never  be  brought  to  believe.  That  such  a  re- 
port was  long  current  is  true  :  but  in  view  of  the  statistics  I  am  i;l>out  to 
present,  I  cannot  think  that  it  did  the  University  any  great  harm.  The 
opinion  that  the  new  institution  was  to  be  a  seminary  for  atheists  has 
Ictt  its  evil  fruits,  as  everything  that  is  false  must  do;  but  it  is  a  com 
fort  to  think  that  the  holders  of  the  opinion  gathered  the  cix>p.  It  has 
not  even  yet  wholly  diinl  out;  but  stMisible  people  are  at  last  becoming  a 
liitle  ashamed  to  express  it — a  pnwf  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  1  am 
about  to  make,  that  this  principle  of  holding  an  even  balance  lH?twi^n  the 
Nci'ts  (ami  the  same  is  true  to  a  less  degree  of  parties)  has  liberalized 
Southern  thought  to  a  most  gratifying  extent.  If  any  of  my  readers 
are  opposed  to  such  liberalizing  intluencCvS,  the  arguuH'ut  may  as  well 
luMlr«>pped  hen»;  to  those  who  appreciate  the  necrssity  of  such  intiu- 
I'lurs,  any  further  discussion  of  the  |>oint  will  stHMU  supertlnous. 

r«»r  :in  account  of  the  con«1itioii  of  the  early  church  in  Virginia,  hco  Hcnsha\v*s  Mc- 
iMoir  of  Bishop  Moon\  Chapter  IV  ^Philadelphia.  l:S4:i):  him^  al>o  Hinhop  Me:ule*8  Old 
riuirches,  etc..  Article  I  ;  hut  the  liost  source  of  all  is  the  "Life  <»f  the  Reverend 
Ufvcn»ux  .larratt.  Rector  of  Bath  Parish,  Dinwiddle  County,  Virginia,  written  hy 
HimM'lf,  in  a  Maries  of  letters  addresMMl  to  the  Rev.  .John  Coleman."  etc.  Baltimore: 
printed  hy  Warner  &  Hanna.  W)G.  This  lM>ok.  in  addition  to  its  historical  value, 
i'^  a.s  iiiten'Ming  nn  a  novel.  Hut  for  certain  obvious  connideratious  oue  might  iiuagine 
Ucfo*'  had  written  it. 
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HIGH  QUALIFICATIONS  OP  THE  PROPESSORS. 

lu  considering  the  fitth  cause  mentioned,  viz.,  the  high  qualifications, 
both  mental  and  moral,  of  the  men  chosen  as  instructors,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  avoid  prolixity ;  but,  when  one  is  describing  character,  details 
are  often-  invaluabl«i,  and  I  may  have  to  employ  them,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  impatience  on  the  part  of  my  reader.  It  can  'hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  influence  of  a  few  fine  teachers  upon  their  scholars  will  be  felt 
over  almost  the  whole  territory  from  which  those  scholars  are  drawn. 
Indeed,  this  will  be  readily  admitted  in  the  case  of  men  of  genius;  such 
names  as  that  of  Coleridge,  or,  if  a  teacher  in  the  professional  sense  of 
the  word  must  be  chosen,  of  Dr.  Arnold,  will  at  once  recur  to  every 
mind.  Nor  must  the  proposition  be  essentially  modified  when  we  speak 
of  men  below  the  rank  of  genius;  probably  the  influence  they  exert 
will  not  be  so  great,  but  even  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  remains 
then  for  me  to  show  as  briefly  as  I  can  that  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  has  been  composed  of  men  whose  influence  has  been  great 
and  for  the  good.  To  avoid  the  in vidiousness  inherent  in  such  an  under- 
taking, is  by  no  means  an  easy  task;  but  the  attempt  must  be  made. 
I  need  hardly  state  that  I  do  not  intend  to  refer  here  to  any  professor 
who  is  still  living. 

Mr.  Jeliersou,  determined  that  his  pet  institution  should  not  start 
handicapped,  had  to  look  to  Europe  for  a  majority  of  the  first  faculty. 
"Only  the  two  professorships  of  law  and  moral  philosophy,"  says  Prof. 
Scheie  De  Vere,  "Mr.  Jefi'erson,  with  his  usual  tact  and  intuitive  just- 
ness of  perception,  determined  to  bestow  at  all  hazards  upon  natives, 
as  the  subjects  here  to  be  taught  ought  to  be  national  in  tbe  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  even  suggested  that  the  text-books  to  be  used 
by  the  professor  of  law  should  be  prescribed,  so  that '  orthodox  political 
principles'  might  be  taught  and  *•  the  vestal  flame  of  republicanism '  be 
kept  alive."  This  last  is  not  exactly  what  we  should  have  expected 
from  a  statesman  so  far  ahead  of  his  age.  Possibly  he  was  not  serious. 
Certain  it  is  that,  had  his  suggestion  been  adopted,  the  Andover  con- 
troversy would  have  had  its  parallel  in  politics.  The  two  native  pro- 
fessors were  George  Tucker  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  and  John 
Tayloe  Lomax  in  the  chair  of  law.  We  shall  speak  of  these  before  turn- 
ing our  attention  to  the  distinguished  foreigners  whom  Mr.  Jefifersou 
invited  over  to  Virginia. 

GEORGE  TUCKER. 

George  Tucker  was  a  native  of  Bermuda,  but  was  educated  at  William 
an<l  Mary  College,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Virginia.  Fie  engaged  at  first  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
such  was  his  success,  that  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1819, 
and  held  his  seat  until  called  to  the  University  in  1825.  In  Congress 
he  won  deserved  recognition  as  a  debater  and  a  constitutional  lawyer. 
Ue  had  been  known  as  an  author  before  Mr.  Jefferson's  choice  placed 
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him  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  moral  philosophy,  and  daring  his  long 
and  useful  life  he  can  almost  be  said  to  have  never  laid  aside  his  pen.  A 
reference  to  the  list  of  his  works  given  at  the  end  of  this  monograph  will 
show  that  Mr.  Tucker's  heart  must  have  been  in  his  labors^  especially 
in  those  connected  with  political  economy.  Nor  must  we  forget  another 
fact  connected  with  his  work,  viz.,  that  he  early  recognized  the  necessity 
of  teaching  literature  and  rhetoric  systematically,  instead  of  allowing 
his  students  to  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  them  as  they  could.  To  this 
end  he  combined  instruction  in  these  departments  with  his  own  special 
work  in  philosophy;  a  not  illogical  combination,  and  a  most  advanta- 
geous one  to  young  men  who  must  be  presumed  to  have  had  little  gen- 
eral education.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  did  not  include  polit- 
ical economy  in  this  grouping,  but  gave  special  lectures  upon  this 
subject,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had  before  advised.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Tucker's  stay  at  the 
University  were  highly  profitable  ones,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  stu- 
dents. In  1845  he  retired  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  quietly  but 
not  idly ;  for  much  of  his  best  literary  work  was  done  during  this  well- 
earned  rest.  He  died  in  1861,  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.  When  we 
consider  what  a  condition  the  country  was  then  in,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  not  twenty  years  before  he  had  written  a  history  of  its  progress 
and  development,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  not  lived 
so  long. 

JOHN    TAYLOE  LOMAX. 

Ot  John  Tayloe  Lomax  little  need  be  said,  as  he  only  occupied  the 
chair  of  law  for  four  years — 1826  to  1830.  He  was  a  distinguished  law- 
yer in  his  day,  and  published  two  works — a  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Real 
Property,  and  The  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators.  This  last 
work  is  still  highly  prized  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  in  other  States. 
Mr.  Lomax,  after  severing  his  connection  with  the  University,  became 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  General  Court.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
A.  G.  Davis,  a  lawyer  of  high  ability,  who  published  a  work  on  criminal 
law.  Indeed,  the  making  of  books  seems  to  have  characterized  the  pro- 
fessors in  this  department.  Mr.  Davis  was  followed  by  Judge  H.  St. 
George  Tucker,  who  was  a  son  of  the  still  more  distinguished  St.  George 
Tucker,  and  who  had  been  a  member  of  Congress  (1815-19)  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  Judge  Tucker  was  the  author 
of  several  legal  works  of  high  repute. 

The  foreigners  invited  over  by  Mr.  Jefferson  were  five  in  number : 
George  Long,  George  Blaettermau,  LL.  D.,  Thomas  Hewett  Key, 
Charles  Bonnycastle,  and  Bobley  Dunglison.  Of  these  we  shall  speak 
briefly. 

GBOBGE  LONG. 

George  Long  filled  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  fh>m  1825  to  1828. 
He  was  a  master  of  arts  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
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OD  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  London  was  called  hone  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Greek  in  that  institation.  Mr.  Long^s  inflnence  open 
his  fellow  teachers  and  his  students  was  great,  notwithstanding  his 
short  stay;  for  he  fixed  the  standard  of  requirement  in  his  classes  at  a 
higher  point  than  was  then  known  in  this  country,  and  he  was  the  in- 
structor and  life-long  friend  of  his  successor,  Gessner  Harrison,  whose 
immense  influence  upon  the  University  we  shall  soon  consider  at  some 
length.  To  characterize  the  scholarship  of  a  man  so  well  known  wonltl 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  on  my  part,  if  not  of  impertinence :  but  I 
can  not  forbear  quoting  in  this  connection  the  opinion  of  the  man  who 
was  perhaps  the  best  fitted  of  all  English  critics  to  judge  such  matters — 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  In  his  essay  on  Marcus  Anrelius,^  speaking  of 
Mr.  Long's  translation  of  the  Meditations,  Mr.  Arnold  said :  *"  Mr. 
Long'S  reputation  as  a  scholar  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  general 
fidelity  and  accuracy  of  his  translation  :  on  these  matters,  besidc^s,  I  am 
hardly  entitled  to  speak,  and  my  praise  is  of  no  value.  But  that  for 
which  I  and  the  rest  of  the  unlearned  may  venture  to  praise  Mr.  Ixmg 
is  this:  that  he  treats  Marcus  Aurelins^s  writings,  as  he  treats  all  the 
other  remains  of  Greek  and  Boman  antiquity  which  he  touches,  not  as  a 
dead  and  dry  matter  of  learning,  but  as  documents  with  a  side  of  mod> 
em  applicabilit>'  and  living  interest,  and  valuable  mainly  so  £ar  as  this 
side  in  them  can  be  made  clc^ar :  that  as  in  his  notes  on  Plutarch's  Bo- 
man Lives  he  deals  with  the  modem  efioeh  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  not  as 
food  for  sc*hool-boy&,  but  as  food  for  men,  and  men  engaged  in  the  car- 
rent  of  contemporary  life  and  action,  so  in  his  remarks  and  essays  on 
Marcus  Aurelius.  he  treats  this  truly  mo<lern  striver  and  thinker^  not  as 
a  classical  dictionary  hero,  but  -ds  a  present  source  fri>m  which  to  draw 
'example  of  life,  and  instruction  of  manners.'  Why  may  not  a  sou  of 
Dr.  Arnold  say,  what  might  natnrally  here  be  said  by  any  other  critic 
that  iii  this  lively  and  fruitful  way  of  c<>nsidering  tht-  men  and  affairs 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Home,  Mr.  Lonq  ret^mhlea  Dr.  Arn<Mf^ 

GEOBGE   BLAETTEEMAN. 

I  regret  that  1  have  not  l»een  able  to  obtain  more  facts  of  importauc>e 
with  regani  to  Dr  George  Blaettermau.  He  was  a  German  by  birth, 
but  was  residing  in  Lond<»ii  at  the  time  Mr.  JefFtrson  selt-cied  him  to 
teach  the  modern  languages.  Dr.  Adam>  has  already  laid  sufficient 
stress  upon  Mr.  Jefl'trstrn's  wonderful  anticipation  of  njo<iem  educa- 
tional ideas,  so  1  net^l  only  remind  the  readier  that  the  University  of 
Virginia  Wii>  the  first  college  in  this  c^mniry  which  taught  these  lan- 
guages »<  carefully  as  it  did  the  classiral,  and  which  included  amonjLT 
them  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Dr.  Gessner  Harrison  l»ears  testimony  to  Dr. 
Biaettermau's  abilities  in  the  following  words:  *"He  gave  pnnifcif  ex- 
tensive a^'iquirements.  and  of  a  mind  of  nnw  mon  ural  vigor  and 
penetration.    In  oonnec^tion  more  especially  wi  on  German 
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and  Auglo-SaxoD,  he  gave  to  his  stadents  much  that  was  interesting 
and  valuable  in  comparative  philology  also,  a  subject  in  which  he  found 
peculiar  pleasure."  ^    Dr.  Blaetterman  occupied  his  chair  until  1840. 

THOMAS  HEWETT  KEY.* 

The  first  professor  of  mathematics  was  Thomas  Hewett  Key,  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  few  years  older 
than  Loug,  and  spent  two  or  three  years  after  getting  his  degree  in 
studying  medicine.  The  climate  of  Virginia  did  not  suit  him,  so  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1827,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  University  of  London,  thus  again  becoming  a  col- 
league of  Mr.  Long's.  About  1840  he  gave  up  the  chair  of  Latin,  and 
became  professor  of  comparative  grammar  and  head-master  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  connected  with  the  University.  He  died  in  November, 
1875.  Mr.  Key's  reputation  as  a  philologist  has  been  assured  by  the 
publication  of  many  valuable  works,  of  which  a  partial  list  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  monograph. 

CHARLES  BONNYCASTLE. 

Charles  Bonny  castle  was  first  invited  to  teach  natural  philosophy,  but 
on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Key  to  England  the  department  of  mathematics 
was  assigned  to  him,  Robert  M.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  afterwards 
sub-director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  succeeding  him  in  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy.  Mr.  Bonnycastle  was  educated  at  the  Eoyal  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  Woolwich,  where  his  father  was  a  professor.  This 
Mr.  John  Bonnycastle  was  a  noted  mathematician  in  his  day,  and  the 
University  got  the  benefit  of  much  of  his  experience  through  his  son, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  decided  influence  upon  its  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. From  a  letter  from  Chairman  Tenable,  the  present  professor  of 
mathematics,  I  gather  that  the  examinations  set  by  Mr.  Bonnycastle 
were  ^'  years  ahead  of  any  mathematical  instruction  given  to  any  college 
classes  in  the  United  States."  He  in  troduced  the  use  of  the  ratio  method 
of  the  trigonometrical  functions,  first  used  in  the  English  universities  in 
1830.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  facts  which  show  how  thoroughly 
the  University  of  Virginia  kept  abreast  with  the  times — in  many  in- 
stances almost  even  with  the  institutions  of  Europe — far  ahead  of  those 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Bonnycastle  held  his  chair  until  1840.  He  was 
succeeded  by  J.  J.  Sylvester,  who  was  followed  by  Edward  Courtenay, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  mathematician  of  high  standing.  A 
treatise  on  the  integral  calculus,  which  Mr.  Courtenay  left  at  his  death, 
was  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  was  used  as  a  textbook 
at  the  University  for  many  years.  Only  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  a  more  suitable  book  been  found  for  the  class. 

>  Dayokmok'8  Cyclopedia  of  American  LiteratarOi  11,  725. 

>I  find  Mr.  Key's  middle  name  spelt  Hewitt  m  many  places,  bat  aatograph  lettera 
prove  that  he  himself  wrote  Hewett,  ,  :     : 

17036— No.  2 11  '      '     • 
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DR.  ROBLEY  DUKGLISON.* 

The  name  of  Dr.  Bobley  Danglison  is  so  familiar  to  all  who  have 
dipped  into  medical  literatore,  even  to  those  whose  attention  is  not 
directed  farther  than  to  the  backs  of  the  books,  that  I  need  hardly  dwell 
npon  it  here.  Dr.  Dnnglison  was  bom  at  Keswick,  England,  in  1798. 
He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  in  Germany,  and  came  to  this  coantry 
at  Mr.  Jefferson's  request  in  1825.  He  remained  eight  years  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  left  a  deep  impression  uj)on  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  hint. 
In  1833  he  became  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  was 
afterwards  called  to  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia.  He  died  in  this 
latter  city  in  1869.  Dr.  Dnnglison,  in  addition  to  his  vast  professional 
acquirements,  was  a  man  of  scholarly  feelings  and  of  general  culture* 
His  contributions  to  medical  science  were  valuable  and  extensive.  ISejLt 
to  Mr.  Long,  he  was  probably  the  most  widely  distinguished  man  con- 
nected with  the  early  faculty. ' 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  the  medical  school  was  at  first  estab- 
lished to  give  culture  and  training  in  medical  science  to  the  general  stu- 
dent, rather  than  to  furnish  thorough  professional  training  to  the  would- 
be  practitioner.  But  this  idea  was,  in  some  respects,  too  much  ahead  of 
the  times,  and  in  some  not  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  the  requirements 
of  the  position  the  new  college  had  taken  upon  itself  to  fill,  so  in  1827, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  school  was  re-organized  as  follows :  Bob- 
ley  Dnnglison,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology,  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  obstetrics,  and  medical  jurisprudence;  John  P.  Emmet, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica ;  Thomas  Johnson 
M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Certainly,  if  the  date  be  borne  in  mind,  no  one  can  complain  of  the 
narrowness  of  this  scheme  of  studies. 

DB.  JOHN  P.  EMMET. 

John  p.  Emmet,  M.  D.,  who  first  taught  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
was  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Irish  patriot,  and  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1797. 

^  1  have  before  me  a  copy  of  Danglison's  Human  PhyBiologj,  3d  edition,  Philadel- 
phia, 1838.  I  am  informed  by  high  medical  anthority  that  thia  work  has  a  most  im- 
portant poaition  in  the  history  of  American  medical  acienoe.  The  first  edition  wma 
published  before  the  author  had  left  the  Uniyersity,  and  was  designed  as  a  text-book 
for  his  students.  It  was  dedicated  to  ex-President  Madison,  whom  Dr.  Dnnglison  had 
known  while  the  former  was  rector  of  the  board  of  yisitors.  Foreign  and  natiTo 
scientific  Journals  were  lond  in  their  praise  of  it,  and  it  is  still  interesting  even  to  the 
general  reader,  who  is  at  once  struck  by  the  author's  acquaintance,  not  only  with 
German  contributions  to  science,  but  also  with  general  literature. 

*  The  fEM^ts  presented  in  the  preceding  sketches  are  mainly  derived  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  accounts  to  be  found  in  yarious  encyclopsDdias,  and  from  an  article  on  the 
Uniyersity  of  Virginia,  by  Dr.  Gessner  Harrison,  in  Duyckinck's  Cyclox»«dia  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,  n,  725.  A  memoir  of  Dr.  Dnnglison  was  publ'  '  d  by  his  muh 
Dr.  R.  J.  Donglison,  in  1870.  For  the  early  years  of  the  Uniy  ij  the  pre£M)e  to 
Dr.  Scheie  De  Yere's  catalogue,  and  an  address  delivered  by  iate  Pxofeaaor  Tair 
wiler,  of  Alaban!a,  beCure  the  alumni  in  1882,  may  ba ' 
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His  father  having  emigrated  to  "New  York,  young  Emmet  was  sent  to 
West  Point;  then  he  got  a  year  of  travel  abroad,  and  finally  was  gradu- 
ated a  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York.  Dr.  Emmet  was  highly  qualified  for  the  position  he  occu- 
pied, and  was  for  a  loQg  time  a  contributor  to  scientific  journals.  His 
disposition  was  genial  and  winning,  and  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  at- 
tributing to  him  many  of  those  fine  endowments  which  are  not  to  be 
gained  from  the  study  of  books,  but  which  are  eminently  necessary  to 
the  teacher  who  would  animate  and  encourage  as  well  as  instruct. 

DB.  GESSNEB  HARBISON. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  man  who  of  all  others  had,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
see,  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  University,  and,  through  his  students, 
upon  Southern  life  and  thought;  I  refer  to  Dr.  Gessner  Harrison.^ 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  memorial  literature  for  the  historical 
fcitudent,  it  too  often  belongs  to  the  ^'  no-book''  class  of  literature  which 
excited — I  can  not  sa^  the  ire — perhaps  I  had  better  say  the  pity  of 
Charles  Lamb;  but  the  memorial  address  of  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus  upon 
Gessner  Harrison  is  certainly  worth  reading,  apart  from  its  interest  to 
t  he  friend  or  special  student.  The  subject  of  the  address  was  born  in  1809, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  students  entered  at  the  new  University.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  intended  to  make  a  physician  of  himself,  but 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  under  Mr. 
Long.  In  1828  he  was  one  of  the  three  graduates  in  Greek  and  also  one 
of  the  three  in  medicine,  these  being  the  first  men  regularly  graduated 
by  the  University.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  be  a  physician.  Mr. 
Long  had  been  recalled  to  England  and  had  been  asked  to  name  his  sue- 
cesijor.  To  the  surprise  of  all  he  named  Gessner  Harrison,  then  barely 
tweuty-oue.  The  visitors,  with  many  misgivings  wemay  imagine,  gave 
hiiii  the  appointment  for  one  year;  the  next  year  they  made  it  perma- 
nent. Of  course  such  a  thing  could  not  happen  now  except  in  the  case 
of  a  second  Mill.  The  study  of  Sanskrit  and  of  comparative  philology 
has  so  widened  the  field  of  investigation  that  no  man  of  twenty-one 
would  now  be  qualified  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  one  of  the  classical 
languages  in  a  college  of  high  standing,  much  less  of  both.  But  the 
case  was  very  different  in  1828.  The  philosophy  of  language  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  unknown,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  few  facts  more 
or  less  as  to  syntax  would  hardly  make  against  a  teacher's  general  effi- 
ciency. That  it  was  a  highly  responsible  position  can  not,  however,  be 
denied ;  that  the  young  man  filled  it  nobly  is  equally  x^atent  to  the  stu- 
dent of  his  life. 

We  may  pass  over  the  troubles  of  ^he  youthful  professor,  although 
they  were  serious  enough,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  secondary  educa- 

'  The  beat  aoorce  of  information  with  regard  to  Gessner  Harrison  seems  to  be  a 
ineiuorial  address  deliyered  before  the  alumni  by  Dr.  John  A.  Broados,  published  as  a 
pamphlet,  also  in  the  Southern  Be  view,  YoL  XIII,  p.  334  (1673),  and  in  his  Sermons 
and  Addresses  (Baltimore,  1887).  I  have  drawn  largely  upon  this  in  the  following 
sketch. 
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tion  and  to  the  lawlessness  of  a  few  of  the  students.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  from  a  long  life  and  distinguished 
position  have  had  opportunities  for  judging,  Gessner  Harrison  achieved 
a  remarkable  triumph  over  his  difficulties,  and  that  without  invidious- 
ness  he  may  be  said  to  have  done  more  than  any  one  man,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  raising  the  standard  of  education 
throughout  the  South.  '  From  1828  to  1859  he  labored  zealously  and 
successfully  5  then,  worn-out  and  fearing  that  he  could  not  make  a  proper 
provision  for  his  large  family,  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  opened 
a  classical  boarding  school.  Attracted  by  his  reputation,  pupils  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  South,  But  the  War  broke  out  and  Gessner  Har- 
rison did  not  survive  it.  From  nursing  a  son  who  had  sickened  with 
camp-fever,  he  contracted  a  modification  of  the  disease  and  died  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1862.  A  more  fitting  end  to  his  career  could  not  have 
been  wished :  he  lived  for  others,  he  died  for  another. 

A  few  words  as  to  his  methods  of  teaching,  and  I  shall  hasten  on  to 
the  consideration  of  our  sixth  and  last  cause.  He  laid  great  stress  on 
the  necessity  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  and  geography  in 
studying  the  classics ;  and  as  text-books  were  wanting  he  prepared  a 
pamphlet  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  students.    Says  Dr.  Broadus  : 

*'  In  history  he  seized  at  the  outset  upon  the  ideas  of  Niebuhr,  and 
even  in  the  first  half  of  his  career  made  a  great  impression  upon,  at  least^ 
a  few  minds,  though  greatly  hindered  by  the  lack  of  a  text-book.  In 
the  latter  half  he  was  cheered  and  assisted  by  the  appearance  of  Ar- 
nold's Home  and  of  Grote's  Greece,  followed  by  manuals  not  ill-suited 
to  the  wants  of  his  class.  There  was  then  in  the  University  no  profes- 
sor of  history  in  general,  and  many  remember  as  an  epoch  in  their  lives 
the  views  of  history  and  enthusiasm  for  its  study  which  they  derived 
from  Dr.  Harrison." 

With  regard  to  comparative  philology  the  labors  of  Gessner  Harrison 
deserve  more  attention  than  I  could  give  them  in  this  article,  even  were 
I  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  them ;  but  a  few  words  must  be  said 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Long  sent  his  successor  copies  of  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
in  1833.  Dr.  Harrison  seized  upon  these,  and  began  independent  work 
in  the  application  of  the  new  methods  to  the  ancient  languages.  Nat- 
urally his  students  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  benefits  derived  from  this 
study,  and  Dr.  Broadus  gives  an  amusing  account  of  how  the  profes- 
sor's enthusiasm  was  received  by  some  of  them.  "  Old  Gess's  humbng- 
gery"  seems  quite  a  fit  expression  for  the  modern  sophomore.  This 
application  of  the  German  methods  was  long  after  unknown  in  any 
other  American  college ;  it  was  still  unpracticed  in  the  English  univer- 
sities, and  had  not  met  with  general  recognition  even  in  Gtermany  itself. 
When  Dr.  Gildersleeve  entered  the  faculty  of  the  University,  he  found, 
to  us^  Dr.  Broadus's  words,  ^^  that  his  colleague,  Dr.  Harrison,  had  long 
been  making  free  use  of  comparative  philology  at  a  time  when  in  the 
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leading  universities  of  Germany  it  was  scarcely  at  all  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  he  himself  could  profit  by  the 
views  found  in  Dr.  Harrison's  Latin  Grammar.'' 

Besides  a  sketch  of  the  University  in  Dayckinck's  OyclopaBdia  of 
American  Literature,  Dr.  Harrison  published  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  Greek  Prepositions  and  the  Cases  of  Kouns  with  Which 
They  are  Used.  Of  the  value  of  these  last  I  am  not  able  to  speak  per- 
sonally ;  for  various  reasons  they  were  not  adapted  to  popular  use,  and 
the  predominance  of  German  works  on  the  subjects  they  treated  may 
account  for  their  not  having  taken  a  higher  stand  with  advanced  philo- 
logians.  Dr.  Bi'oadus  mentions  that  Bishop  Bllicott,  the  distinguished 
English  commentator,  spoke  very  favorably  of  the  "Greek  Prepositions." 

About  1870,  according  to  the  same  authority,  an  American  student 
showed  the  Latin  grammar  to  Ourtius  at  Leipsic.  On  returning  it  the 
great  scholar  said :  "  This  is  a  good  book,  an  excellent  book  for  the  time 
at  which  it  appeared,  though  of  course  we  have  got  a  good  way  beyond 
it  by  this  time."  '^  Had  Ourtius  known,"  continues  Dr.  Broadus,  "  that 
nearly  all  of  the  etymological  portion,  to  which  alone  his  attention  was 
directed,  had  appeared  in  the  earlier  volume  which  Dr.  Harrison  printed 
for  his  class  in  1839,  only  six  years  after  Bopp's  first  part  was  pu'blished, 
and  at  least  six  years  before  Ourtius  himself  made  his  first  publication, 
he  would  doubtless  have  used  still  stronger  language." 

Such  was  the  character  and  work  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Al- 
though more  attention  has  been  given  to  him  than  to  any  other  of  hi? 
fellow- workers,  I  can  not  think  that  attention  disproportionate.  It  ne- 
cessitates, however,  my  passing  over  the  names  of  others  upon  whom 
I  would  willingly  dwell.  I  should  love  to  write  of  William  B.  Eogers, 
so  well  known  for  his  devotion  to  science,  and  dear  to  Massachusetts 
as  the  first  president  of  her  Institute  of  Technology.^  Then  there  are 
other  names  that  come  to  mind:  Socrates  Maupin,  William  H.  Mc- 
Guifcy,  Stephen  O.  Southall,  John  Staige Davis.  All  these  did  their  work 
nobly  and  faithfully,  and  shall  they  not  be  mentioned!  But  a  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  I  draw  it  with  my  humble  tribute  to 
une  whose  loss  the  University  has  had  recently  to  deplore.  I  refer  to 
that  highly  gifted  man,  Dr.  John  H.  Wheeler,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  Bonn,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Gildersleeve,  and  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Price  as  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  few  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  outside  and  inside  the 
teacher  you  found  the  whole-souled  man. 

UNIQUE   POSITION  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY  IN   THE  SOUTH. 

The  sixth  and  last  cause  mentioned  is  also  a  resultant  of  the  five  causes 
previously  enumerated.  But  the  unique  position  of  the  University  with 
regard  to  Southern  education  was  also  due  to  the  absence  of  statesmen 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  calibre,  to  the  inability  in  a  large  measure  of  the  other 

i  A  memorial  of  William  B.  Rogers  by  William  CabeU  Rives  was  pablished  at  Cam- 
bridge, Ma^s.,  in  1883. 
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Bonthern  States  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  sectarian  prejadice,  and 
to  the  condition  of  secondary  education  which  made  it  practically  need- 
less that  each  State  shoald  have  a  separate  university  of  high  standing. 
That  of  Virginia  for  a  long  time  sufficed  for  the  whole  South;  and  the 
wideness  of  the  field  from  which  it  drew  its  students  is  a  partial  explan- 
ation of  the  wide-reaching  character  of  the  induence  it  exerted.  I  now 
pass  to  the  statistical  portion  of  my  inquiry. 

II. — Statistics. 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  with  great  pains,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  are  comparatively  free  from  errors.    In  dealing  with 
over  nine  thousand  names  and  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  facts, 
some  small  errors  may  have  crept  into  my  calculations,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  these  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  underestimation. 
I  have  still  further  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  any  mistakes  in 
favor  of  the  University  by  giving  round  numbers  and  percentages  in 
the  first  two  tables,  always  striking  off  the  extra  units  and  decimals. 
The  third  table  co'uld  not  be  treated  in  this  way;  bat  I  think  it  is  to  all 
intents  correct.    In  this  connection  I  should  state  that  the  source  from 
which  I  have  mainly  derived  my  information  is  the  semi-centennial 
catalogue  of  the  University,  compiled  by  Prof.  Scheie  De  Vere  and 
Oapt.  Joseph  Van  Holt  Nash,  and  published  in  Baltimore  in  1878. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  a  treasure  to  the  alumnus  who  has 
not  forgotten  his  alma  mater.    Its  preparation  cost  immense  labor,  but 
its  editors  have  already  had  their  reward  in  the  thanks  of  all  well 
wishers  to  the  University.    Speaking  of  the  memory  of  an  alumnus,  re- 
minds me  of  a  curious  psychological  fact  mentioned  in  the  preface  to 
the  catalogue,  that  not  a  few  letters  were  received  written  by  men  who 
claimed  to  have  won  honors  at  the  University  and  to  be  warmly  attached 
to  it,  but  who  were  found  never  to  have  been  entered  on  the  record.     I 
have  been  through  this  catalogue,  from  A  to  Z,  and  have  discovered 
very  few  errors.    Some  mistakes  with  reference  to  the  degrees  conferred 
I  was  enabled  to  correct  by  means  of  a  valuable  little  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  university  authorities  in  1880,  entitled  "  A  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  University,"  etc. 

Table  I. — StatUtics  with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  students  from  1825  to  July,  1874. 

[Wbolo  number  of  dtadento  estimated  at  9,160.] 


Profession,  etc. 


Law 

Hedicino 

Theology 

Bngineeriag 

Editors 

Teachers 

Fanners 

Mercliants,  banlcers,  etc 
Unimown 


Per 
cent. 


Round 

X08. 


Profession,  etc. 


Per 
cenk 


21 
22.8 

2.9 
.8 

1 

5.6 
12 
13 
2L2 


1.935 

2.090 

265 

80 

100 

620 

1,110 


1,950 


In  Confederate  service 

£mi|;n*<ited  fh)m  native  State 

Degree  men 

One-year  men 

Two-year  men 

Three-year  men 

Foar-year  men 

Longer  term  men 


25 

16 

13.7 

55 

28.5 

11 
3.5 
L5 


Bonnd 

>k08. 


2,300 
1.485 
1,260 
5.045' 
2,615 
1,(VI0 
320 
140 
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Table  U,— General  atatUiica  relative  to  the  individual  States,  1826-74.^ 


States. 


Virginia  and  "West  Virginia.. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Florida 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Maryland    and    District  of 

Columbia 

Other  States,  etc 


Students. 


Vo. 

Percent 

5.390 

58.8 

880 

i 

520 

5.6 

67 

.7 

820 

3.4 

575 

6.2 

365 

3.9 

265 

2.9 

135 

1.4 

48 

.5 

230 

2.5 

205 

2.2 

110 

1.2 

390 

4.2 

155 

1.7 

Law. 


Medicine. 


Per  ctnt. 
20.4 
15.4 
16.8 
23.8 
22.8 
21 
2L7 
18 
33 

41.6 
25.8 
24.6 
21.4 

2a6 
22.2 


Theology. 


Per  cent. 
27.2 
81.2 
14.3 
14.7 
11.2 
17.5 
16.8 
13.1 
14.7 
14.5 
14.6 
13 
30.3 

11.5 
12.1 


Pereent 
3.3 
L8 
8.2 


3.4 

1.3 

.5 

.3 

.7 


8.8 
2.8 
3.5 

4.6 
2.5 


Engineer- 
ing. 


Per  cent. 
.8 


.5 
2.9 


.6 

.8 
L5 


4.1 

L7 

.9 

.8 

1.8 


Editors. 


Per  cent, 
LI 


L5 


L8 
L3 
1 


.7 
2 

.4 
L4 

.8 

.5 
L9 


States. 


Vlrj^inla  and  "West  Virginia  . 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Florida  

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Maryland    and  District   of 

Columbia 

Other  States,  etc 


Teachers. 


Per  cent. 
8 
1 
LI 


Farmers. 


5.3 

2 

L6 

LI 

2.5 


8.8 
8.8 
4.4 

8.6 
3.1 


Pereent, 
1L2 
1L2 
22.4 
14.7 
16.2 
14.2 
13.8 
17.2 
&8 

ia7 

8.6 

1L5 

8.5 

7.2 
L9 


In  Confed- 
erate serv- 
ice. 


Per  cent, 
27 
10.9 
3L6 
37.3 
26.1 
27.6 
22.5 
30 
17.6 
22.0 
14.6 
16.0 
15.1 

9.7 
5.7 


Emigrated. 


Percent 
16.0 
15.4 
15.9 
14.7 
13.4 
16.9 
16 
12 
8 

20.8 
1L2 
17.8 
10.9 

13.1 
2a3 


Merchants, 

etc.,  and 

unknown. 


Per  cent. 
31 
41 
41 
43.8 
40 

42.8 
45 
49.2 
39.8 
19 

4L7 
42.2 
35.7 

42.8 
56.8 


Degree 
men. 


Per  cent. 
17 
7 
8 

7 

3.7 
8.6 
6 

6.7 
11 
18 
11 
8 
18.7 

12 
12 


*  The  fact  that  the  percentages  In  the  thii'd,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  twelfth 
columns,  when  added  together,  slightly  exceed  100,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  men  have  been 
counted  twice;  «.  ^.,  clergymen  who  conducted  schools  in  addition  to  their  clerical  work. 
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Tabus  m.— Par(i«iiliir  $tatitie»  relafiM  to  tk«  inHvidual  Stattt,  1826-74. 


StAlee. 

1 

11 

Hi 

la 
gi3 

1 

i 

Ufl 

18 

SO 

13 
B 
10 

1 

I 
s 

3 

* 

^ 

1 

Ulul  bI 

" 

> 

:::::' 

3 

JtorjlMdmodDUtriotorColmnbU 

« 

1 

'•" - 

,.. 

MB 

» 

» 

» 

8 

» 

SUUb. 

Si 

s 

Members  of 

Cabinet 

U.S. 

C.S. 

n.a. 

C.  8. 

• 

> 

3 

M 

17 

a 

J 

" 

' 

2 

* 

* 

* 

B 

1 

1 

1 

1 

B 

" 

UKiUpdmdDlBtriolorColimibla 

1 
1 

1 

I 

" 

• 

t 

03 

« 

a 

EXPLANATORY  BEHAEES  ON  THE  TABLES. 

The  tables  Id  vbich  my  statistics  are  presented  almost  explain  tliem- 
Belves.  A  few  explanatory  remarks  may  not,  however,  be  amiss.  I 
shall  then  proceed  to  give  snch  additional  facts  as  are  worthy  of  note^ 
but  which  conld  not  well  he  pnt  into  a  table,  and  shall  conclnde  by 
drawing  such  inferences  as  arc  in  keeping  with  my  subject  and  my  fig- 
ures and  which  have  not  been  introdaC'ed  iu  other  places.    These  infer- 
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ences,  if  their  truth  be  admitted,  together  with  the  results  obtained  by 
our  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  University,  will  abundantly  suffice 
to  prove  the  truth  of  ray  thesis — that  the  influence  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  upon  Southern  life  and  thought  has  been  highly  beneficial. 

The  figures  presented  in  all  three  tables  are  true  for  the  period  of 
time  between  March,  1825,  and  July,  1874.  The  first  table  gives  staiis- 
tics  for  the  whole  body  of  students;  but  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  when  attention  is  directed  to  particular  percentages,  that  over 
21  per  cent,  of  the  men  enrolled  as  students  have  left  no  record 
behind  them,  aud  that  of  many  who  are  not  entered  under  the  head  of 
*'  unknown,"  our  information  is  extremely  slight  and  often  misleading. 
It  must  further  be  borne  in  naind  that  of  the  9,160  students  who  attended 
the  University  during  these  years,  8,505  ( I  am  speaking  in  round  num- 
bers, of  course),  or  over  92  per  cent.,  were  from  the  South;  and  further, 
that  of  the  1,485  men  who  left  their  native  States  to  settle  elsewhere, 
over  half  settled  in  the  South,  so  that  the  University's  field  of  influence 
has  been  emphatically  Southern,  although  Maryland  and  Missouri  have 
felt  that  influence  strongly.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  the 
f\ict  that  many  of  the  students  from  the  I^orth  and  West  were  tempted 
to  remain  in  the  South,  and  that  not  a  few  of  these  immigrants  took  sides 
with  the  Confederacy — afactwhich,  whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  it, 
certainly  testifies  to  the  strength  of  the  attachment  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  always  been  enabled  to  elicit  from  its  students. 

With  reference  to  the  omissions  in  the  work,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
they  are  not  due  to  any  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of  the 
catalogue,  but  rather  to  the  indifference  of  individual  alumni  or  of  their 
relatives  and  friends. 

Under  the  head  "In  Confederate  service"  are  included  not  only 
active  soldiers,  but  all  surgeons,  chaplains,  or  others  who  took  any  part 
in  the  labors  or  perils  occasioned  by  the  War.  The  significance  of  the 
last  ^ve  heads  will  be  explained  further  on. 

In  Table  II  the  same  general  statistics  are  given  for  each  of  the  South- 
ern and  allied  States,  the  language  of  percentage  being  employed  only 
to  avoid  cumbrousness.  For  convenience  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  grouped  with  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  with  Virginia.  The 
justness  of  the  latter  grouping  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  remembered 
that  for  three-fourths  of"  the  time  to  which  these  figures  apply,  the  two 
States  were  united. 

In  Table  III  particular  statistics  of  interest  have  been  brought  to- 
gether and  referred  to  the  individual  States.  It  most  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  name  of  the  State  simply  indicates  the  place  of  birth; 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  office  was  held  within  that  State,  for,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many  of  those  who  emigrated  rose  to  high  positions  in  the 
State  of  their  adoption. 
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ADDITIONAL  PACTS  OF  INTEREST. 

We  now  come  to  what  may  be  termed  the  gleanings  from  my  first 
harvest.  The  statistician,  as  well  as  the  poet,  shoald  have  safficient 
patience  and  self-control  to  review  his  work. 

Of  the  1,935  lawyers,  over  8  per  cent,  became  judges,  many  of  whom 
rose  to  the  highest  courts  of  their  respective  States.  The  number  of 
commonwealth's  and  district  attorneys  is  very  large;  but  few  seem  to 
have  been  elected  to  the  office  of  attorney-general.  For  this  last  fact  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  satisfactory  reason,  unless  it  be  that  the 
office  is  not  a  lucrative  one  for  a  successful  practitioner;  but  this  reason 
applies  also  to  the  judgeships  of  many  of  our  States.  The  proportion  of 
degree  men  (bachelors  of  law)  to  the  whole  number  of  lawyers  is  nearly 
25  to  100.  The  lawyers  have,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved  very 
prominent  in  politics.  Some  of  them  have  written  law  treatises  of  value, 
for  example,  Daniel  on  Negotiable  Instruments. 

With  regard  to  the  physicians,  I  quote  some  interesting  facts  from  an 
address  recently  delivered  at  the  University  by  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer, 
a  graduate  of  76.  "The  record  shows  that  from  1827,  when  the  medi- 
cal school  was  established,  until  1880  there  were  over  3,000  matriculates 
and  616  graduates.  Of  these,  43  are  now,  or  have  been,  professors  and 
teachers  in  medical  colleges.  Notwithstanding  the  high  standard  ex- 
acted by  the  Army  and  Navy,  60  graduates  of  this  school  have  been 
professionally  in  their  service.  From  1880  to  1885,  38  of  the  180  grad- 
uates gained  entrance  into  the  Army  and  Navy ;  16  of  the  67  passed- 
assistant  naval  surgeons  were  University  of  Virginia  men,  while  in  the 
Army  the  number  was  14.^^  A  comparison  of  these  figures  will  show  a 
decidedly  increasing  tendency  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment (the  proportion  is  about  9  to  20),  a  significant  fact,  if  we  are  allowed 
the  presumption  that  the  standard  of  requirement  for  service  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  has  increased  pari  passu  with  that  for  graduation  at 
the  University.  If  the  increase  has  been  in  favor  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
service  the  fact  is  still  more  significant. 

ALUMISI  IN  THE  WAR. 

In  considering  the  part  played  by  the  University  alumni  in  the  late 
War,  many  interesting  points  are  brought  to  our  notice.  In  the  first 
place,  the  number  of  generals  and  brigadiers  is  very  large ;  I  should 
have  wearied  of  the  task  of  counting  the  colonels,  the  majors,  and  the 
captains.  Chairman  Venable  writes  me  that  with  regard  to  the  ord- 
nance department,  so  many  University  men  got  in  by  examination  that 
a  certain  number  of  appointments  had  to  be  assigned  to  each  State  to 
avoid  dissatisfaction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  engineers  employed 
in  the  service  were  University  men,  as  were  most  of  the  staff  officers  of 
rank.  Perhaps  more  than  three  hundred  alumni  fell.  If  attention  be 
turned  to  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  Oonfeder- 
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ate  Goveruinent,  the  statistics  are  equally  striking.  In  the  cabinet 
we  find  Robert  Toombs  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Secretaries  of  State ; 
George  Wythe  Randolph  and  James  A.  Seddon,  Secretaries  of  War ; 
and  Thomas  H.  Watts,  of  Alabama,  Attorney-General.  In  the  Con- 
gress we  count  thirty  one  alumni,  many  of  whom  were  senators. 

The  number  of  authors,  etc.,  is  8uri)risiogly  small,  although  I  was  very 
liberal  in  including  the  proilucers  of  the  "  no  book ''  class.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss this  fact  in  a  more  appropriate  place,  and  need  only  mention  here 
the  names  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  John  R.  Thompson,  and,  for  recent 
years,  of  Virginius  Dabney  and  Thi)mas  Nelson  Page.  After  all,  how 
nuiny  of  our  hundreds  of  American  colleges  can  boast  the  name  of 
ovon  one  man  of  great  literary  genius!  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice 
here  that  Dr.  Kane,  the  great  Arctic  explorer,  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
University,  as  were  also  Capt.  J.  Melville  Gilliss,  astronomer  and  super- 
intendent of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  and  Rear  Admiral  John 
liOtlgers,  who  served  with  such  bravery  during  the  late  War. 

« 

'   CLERGY  AND   TEACHERS. 

If  regard  be  had  to  the  clergy,  the  statistics  would  not  seem  to  prove 
that  the  University  has  vserved  as  a  nursery  for  atheists.  Three  per 
cent,  in  the  money  market  is  considered  a  low  rate;  but  that  3  per  cent, 
of  the  alumni  of  a  non-sectarian  institution  should,  in  the  land  of  the 
dollar,  turn  aside  into  this  hiborious  and  often  poorly  paid  field  is  a 
fiict,  to  say  the  leist,  somewhat  remarkable.  Of  those  who  entered  the 
ministry,  five  have  become  bishops,  viz.  Bishops  Lay,  Galleher,  Peter- 
kin,  Dudley,  and  Doggett.  My  information  on  this  point  is  not  ex- 
haustive, however,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  may  be 
greater.  To  the  various  theological  seminaries  the  University  has 
furnishe<l  such  men  as  John  A.  Broadus,  R.  L.  Dabney,  F.  S.  Sampson, 
of  Virginia,  Charles  A.  Briggs,  of  New  York,  and  William  H.  Whitsitt, 
of  South  Carolina.  Prof.  Crawfo: d  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University,  may 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  masters  of  arts. 
A  large  number  of  the  alumni  have  entered  on  missionary  work;  in- 
deed. Colonel  Venable  says :  "Wipe  out  the  foreign  missionaries  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  who  are  University  men,  and  you  almost 
destroy  the  enterprise." 

In  estimating  the  number  of  teachers  I  have  not  counted  those  who 
only  taught  for  a  year  or  two  preparatory  to  entering  one  of  the  other 
professions.  These  men  have  unquestionably  done  much  in  helping  to 
raise  the  standard  of  instruction  throughout  the  South,  and  if  they  be 
added  to  the  number  given  in  the  first  table,  we  may  safely  say  that 
over  one  thonsatid  of  the  University  alumni  have  been  engaged  in  the 
good  work  of  education.  It  would  seem  well  to  acknowledge  individual 
merit  here  as  always ;  bat  I  must  again  disclaim  any  invidious  inten- 
tions. My  information  is  by  no  means  full,  nor  have  I  too  much  space 
at  my  disposal.    I  think  I  shall  be  safe,  however,  in  calling  to  mind  the 
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noble  work  done  in  Alabama  by  the  late  Professor  Tutwiler.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  University,  and  was  the  room-mate  of 
Gessner  Harrison.  I  am  informed  by  competent  authority  that  his 
labors  for  secondary  education  in  Alabama  were  as  successful  as  they 
were  great ;  and  I  regret  that  this  meagre  notice  is  all  that  I  can  give 
to  this  great  pioneer  of  educational  reform. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Price  at  Randolph-Macon  College,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  now  at  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
may  be  cited. as  a  further  illustration  of  what  the  University  has  done 
in  behalf  of  education.  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  will 
long  be  known  as  the  author  of  Congressional  Government,  but  proba- 
bly Princeton  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  will  dispute  our  claims  to  him. 
Among  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  the  names  of  Prof.  James  M.  Garnett 
and  of  Prof.  James  A.  Qarrison  stand  deservedly  high,  and  the  latter 
is  equally  well  known  for  successful  literary  work.  To  the  Virginian 
the  names  of  McCabe,  Norwood,  McGuire,  Blackford,  and  Abbott,  and 
to  the  North  Carolinian  that  of  Bingham,  will  at  once  suggest  the  noble 
efforts  that  are  being  made  today  in  the  cause  of  secondary  education. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  if  the  zeal  of  the  University  for  obtaining  the 
services  of  first-class  scholars  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  of  the  nineteen  pro- 
fessors now  composing  its  faculty,  twelve  are  its  own  alumni,  and  that 
of  fifty-five  full  professors  since  1826,  twenty  have  been  alumni. 

ALUMNI  IN  POLITICS. 

Turning  to  politics,  we  find  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  served 
in  the  State  legislatures  is  quite  large,  the  percentage  with  respect  to 
the  whole  number  of  students  being  about  three  and  eight-tenths. 
The  number  of  mayors  is  small;  perhaps  the  dirty  political  work  so 
often  necessary  for  obtain. ng  the  office  has  deterred  alumni  from  aspir- 
ing to  it.  The  number  of  consuls  and  secretaries  of  legation  is  also 
small,  but  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  same  reason  which  may  be 
given  for  the  comparative  absence  of  University  men  from  the  higher 
executive  and  diplomatic  positions.  The  men  who  graduated  between 
1830  and  1840,  and  who  might  have  stood  forward  prominently  in  na- 
tional politics,  were  fighting  against  the  Government  at  the  very  time 
when  they  would  have  been  qualified  by  age  and  experience  for  positions 
in  the  cabinet  and  abroad.  For  some  time  after  the  War  statesmen  from 
the  South  were  not  greatly  in  demand. 

The  two  alumni  who  sat  in  cabinets  were  both  Virginians — the  late 
William  Ballard  Preston,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the  Taylor  ad- 
ministration, and  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der Millard  Fillmore.  There  have  been  two  Speakers  of  the  House :  R. 
M.  T.  Hunter,  Speaker  for  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  (1839-41),  and 
James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  Speaker  for  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress 
(1857-59).  Mr.  Orr  was  also  the  only  minister  plenipotentiary  furnished 
by  the  University  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence.     He  was 
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made  minister  to  Eussia  by  President  Grant  in  1873,  bat  died  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Orr  was  also  one  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  Washington  in  1860  by  South  Carolina.  He  was  a 
Confederate  Senator,  and  the  provisional  Governor  of  his  State. 

Since  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  the  University  alumni  from  the 
South  have  come  more  and  more  to  the  front.  Of  the  ministerial  ap- 
pointees, Hubbard,  Tree,  Keiley,  Winchester,  Lewis,  and  Maury  are  all 
University  men.  In  the  consular  service  we  find  the  names  of  Withers, 
Cardwell,  Wingfleld,  Old,  and  others.  The  number  of  Congressmen 
furnished  by  the  University  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  large  one.  Since  the 
period  covered  by  the  tables  {1825-74)  the  figures  have  been  greatly 
increased.  Colonel  Venable  calculates  that  there  were  thirteen  alumni 
in  the  last  Congress,  a  greater  number  than  was  furnished  by  any  other 
college.  Of  these  I  may  mention  Tucker,  Daniel,  and  Barbour,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Herbert,  of  Alabama;  and  Davidson,  of  Florida.  Of  the  govern- 
ors we  may  name  Swann  and  Ligon,  of  Marylaud;  Watts  and  Lewis, 
of  Alabama;  and  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky.  To  these  the  name  of  F.  W. 
M.  Holliday,  of  Virginia,  may  be  added. 

GENERAL.  CONCLUSIONS. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  the  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these 
statistics.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  University's  influence  has  been  distinctly  Southern.  Let  it 
next  be  considered  what  a  leavening  force  one  really  educated  man  is. 
Then  let  it  be  remembered  that  before  the  advent  of  the  modern  news- 
paper uud  the  railroad,  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  South  de- 
pended upon  the  hustings  for  their  instruction,  and  that  the  lawyers 
trained  by  the  University  of  Virginia  furnished  much  of  that  instruction. 
If  these  facts  are  lost  sight  of,  I  am  afraid  that  my  statistics  and  any 
conclusions  I  can  draw  from  them  will  be  of  little  value. 

Waiving  all  subtleties  as  to  the  distinction  between  productive  and 
unproductive  labor,  we  may  safely  assert  that 'ihe  influence  of  such  a 
body  of  alumni  distributedthrongh  all  the  channels  of  intellectual  labor 
must  have  been  enormous./  Those  who  went  to  the  bar  carried  with 
them,  in  addition  to  thorougn  professional  knowledge,  a  sense  of  honor 
highly  developed  by  the  system  of  discipline/to  which  our  praise  has 
been  already  given)^  those  who  went  to  the  pulpit  had  chosen  without 
constraint  of  any  kind  their  life  of  self  sacrifice,  and  were  ready  to  abide 
by  their  choice ;  and  those  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the  education 
of  the  young  had  already  learned,  in  their  own  persons,  the  value  of 
thorough-going  work  and  systematic  training.  /  Many  who  were  landed 
proprietors/went  back  to  their  estatesiH:o  introduce  new  methods  of  ag- 
riculture, to  represent  their  counties  in  their  respective  legislaturesyto 
bet  an  example  of  upright  living  to  those  beneath  them,  and  to  affect 
the  society  of  their  equals  in  that  subtle  way  which  can  be  better  un- 
derstood than  described./  Not  a  few  left  their  homes  and  carried  to  the 
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Still  unsettled  West  the  brains  and  hands  that  were  needed  for  its  de- 
velopment. Many  entered  business  at  home,  to  apply  to  all  the  affairs 
of  mercantile  life  those  habits  of  perseverance  and  calm  study  of  details 
and  that  strict  spirit  of  integrity  which  had  been  fostered  by  their  uni- 
versity lifejr  A  cursory  glance  at  the  catalogue  will  show  that  they 
succeeded.  ''Bank  president",  "president  of  railroad",  "treasurer"*, 
and  "  cashier",  are  words  frequently  seen  oi^  its  pages. 

But  I  promised  to  explain  the  signiiicauce  of  the  last  five  heads  of  the 
first  table.  We  see  that  over  one-half  of  the  students  spent  only  one 
year  at  the  University.  This  means,  as  I  showed  before,  that  these  men 
were  enabled  to  get,  not  as  much  education  as  they  needed,  but  enough 
to  fit  them  either  to  i>racti8e  law,  or  to  teach  some  special  branch,  or  to 
pursue  their  studies  without  further  assistance.  Of  course  it  is  not 
claimed  that  all  of  these  five  thousand  men  made  the  most  of  their  ad- 
vantages, but  they  had  them  offered,  and  no  other  college  could  do 
the  like.  The  large  number  of  two-year  men  shows  an  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  students  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  for  them. 
The  fifteen  hundred  who  remained  three,  four,  and  five  years  mean  at 
least  a  thousand  finely  educated  men ;  and  what  a  force  was  here ! 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  influence  of  the  University  has  been  larg 
est  upon  Virginia ;  but  we  must,  in  this  connection,  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  alumni  went  from  Virginia  to 
settle  in  the  other  Southern  States.    Virginia  of  course  received  contri 
butious  from  her  sister  States,  but  not  in  any  considerable  numbers. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND   SOUTHERN  LITERATURE. 

The  excess  of  the  physicians  over  the  lawyers  would  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  interesting  but  rather  fine-spun  reasoning,  if  I  were  to  forget 
the  impatience  of  my  readers ;  but  I  have  no  such  intention,  and  shall 
only  dwell  briefly  op  one  more  point, — the  paucity  of  authors  among,  the 
alumni.  I  should  hardly  have  been  tempted  to  notice  this  fact,  but  tor 
the  consideration  that  it  might  cause  doubt  in  some  minds  as  to  the 
extent  I  have  claimed  for  the  University's  influence,  especially  upon 
Southern  thought.AJ[  do  not  think  that  the  University  can  be  blamed 
because  her  sons  have  not  been  foremost  in  strictly  literarj'  work — for 
where  is  the  literature  of  the  South  t  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
University  must  have  instilled  a  love  of  literature  into  the  minds  of 
many  of  its  students,  but  that  counter-forces  were  at  work  which  checked 
or  diverted  the  faculty  of  literary  expression  for  the  whole  South.  #"  A 
diversion  of  this  faculty  is  seen  in  the  oratory,  bad  as  it  too  often  was, 
of  the  hustings  and  of  the  court-room.  I  The  causes  of  the  repression  are 
far  to  seek.  It  will  not  suffice  to  lay  the  charge  to  slavery.  That  much 
enduring  institution,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  have  retarded  the  South's 
industrial  development,  did  not  degrade  society,  nor  could  it  well  have 
checked  the  growth  of  a  Southern  literature.^  Old  Greece  had  her  arts 
and  letters  in  spite  of  slave  labor.  |  We  must  go  deeper  if  we  expect  to 

^  See  Bagehot's  Phy»ici$  aud  Politics,  II,  i  3. 
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find  a  solution  of  the  Southern  problem.  From  a  study  of  colonial  lit- 
erature we  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  and  in  what  manner  a 
change  of  environment  affects  the  literary  capabilities  of  a  race.  Our 
conclusions  may  be  exceedingly  general  and  imperfect,  but  I  can  see 
no  other  way  worthy  of  a  serious  student;  and,  even  after  such  consci- 
entious study,  our  results  are  sure  to  be  worthless,  unless  we  carry  with 
us  in  our  investigations  that  true  literary  touchstone  which  so  few 
possess.  How  amusing,  then,  are  many  of  the  grave  opinions  we  every 
day  hear  advanced  with  regard  to  the  South's  backwardness  in  literary 
production!  The  fact  is  there,  the  true  explanation  of  it  will  long  be 
wanting.  ^There  are  indications,  however,  that  the  season  of  our  bar- 
renness is  over  and  that  the  spring  is  at  hand.  If  premature  praise, 
like  a  March  wind,  do  not  blight  this  promise,  we  niay  confidently  ex- 
pect that  the  University  of  Virginia  will  play  an  important  part  in  that 
literary  development  for  which  we  are  all  watohing^nd  praying — ^many 
of  us  as  if  there  were  something  almost  criminal  in  our  not  having  had 
a  literature  before. 

CONCLUDINa  BEMAEKS. 

And  now  my  work  is  over,  but  I  part  from  it  with  reluctance.  The 
words  "influence,"  "alumnus,"  " University,"  which  the  reader  is  as 
tired  of  seeing  as  I  am  of  trying  to  find  substitutes  for  them,  will  occur 
no  more.  In  this  respect  I  can  not  even  take  comfort  from  the  example  of 
the  great  reiterator,  for  Matthew  Arnold  might  reiterate  till  doomsday 
and  still  be  charming.  I  have  also  tried  not  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
a  special  pleader  (I  use  the  phrase,  of  course,  in  its  objectionable  sense), 
but  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  I  have  always  succeeded.  The 
labor  I  have  given  to^the  preparation  of  my  statistics  has  been  very 
tedious,  but  it  has  been  occasionally  lightened  in  unexpected  ways.  For 
instance,  it  was  highly  interesting  to  watch  the  careers  of  the  "  rolling 
stones"  from  the  University,  many  of  whom,  after  trying  three  or  more 
professions,  finally  wound  up  as  "  forty-niners"  in  Oalifornia.  One  got 
into  Garibaldi's  service ;  one  was  made  chief  medical  inspector  of  the 
Egyptian  firmy  ^  one  started  from  Virginia,  was  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Congress,  then  treasurer  of  Texas,  then  got  a  diplomatic  appointment 
abroad,  and  finally  settled  down  as  a  farmer  in  Maryland.  One  student 
from  Peru  became  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Lima,  was 
afterwards  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  then  represented  his  gov- 
ernraent  in  China  and  Japan.  But  perhaps  the  entry  which  gave  me 
most  food  for  refiection  was  the  following :  "  Nathaniel  Holt  Clanton, 
of  Augusta,  Ga. ;  born  1847 ;  student,  Paris,  France  j  pressed  into  serv- 
ice of  Commune,  and  killed  on  barricades,  1872." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  permitted  a  loving  son  to  apply  to  his  college 
mother  a  verse  from  a  great  old  poet,  whom  he  learned  to  love  within 
h*  walls — 

"Is  she  not  worthy  of  gaining  golden  honor T^* 
^  Sophocles :  Antigone,  699. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PEESENT  ORGANIZATION^  AND    CONDITION   OP  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  Professor  John  B.  Minor. 

The  organization  of  the  University,  its  government,  discipline,  and 
methods  of  instruction  were  virtually  left  to  be  prescribed  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson alone ;  and  they  still  retain,  in  a  great  degree,  the  impression 
derived  from  him,  and  in  many  respects  bear  the  stamp  of  his  charac- 
teristic traits. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  supreme  government  of  the  institution,  under  the  General  Assem- 
bly, is  vested  in  a  rector  and  visitors,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  four  years.  They  are  nine  in 
number,  three  being  selected  from  the  Piedmont  division  of  the  State, 
in  which  the  University  is  situated,  and  two  from  each  of  the  other  grand 
divisions.  The  visitors  elect  a  rector  from  amongst  themselves,  and 
the  style  of  the  corporation  is  declared  to  be  ^'  The  Rector  and  Visitors 
of  the  University  of  Virginia."  They  are  required  to  meet  at  the  Unu 
versity  at  least  once  a  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  circumstances  re- 
quire J  and  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  an  annual  report  setting 
forth  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  institution. 

The  board  of  visitx)rs,  thus  constituted,  is  declared  by  law  to  be 
charged  with  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  University  5  with  the  appointment  of  as  many  professors  as  it  shall 
deem  proper ;  with  the  power  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  each  professor, 
and  the  course  and  mode  of  iustruction;  and,  with  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the  visitors,  may  remove  any  professor* 
It  is  also  empowered  to  appoint  a  bursar  and  proctor,  and  to  employ 
any  other  agents  or  servants,  to  regulate  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  students,  and  generally,  in  respect  to  the  government  and  man- 
agement of  the  University,  to  make  such  regulations  as  it  may  deem, 
expedient,  not  being  contrary  to  law. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  this  board,  and  subject  to  its  regula- 
tions, the  affairs  of  the  institution  are  administered  immediately  by  tke 
faculty  and  its  chairman.    The  faculty,  as  a  body,  exercises  the  judicial 
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functions  incident  to  the  administration  of  the  TJnirersity,  in  respect  to 
students  and  the  subord  inate  officers,  and  is  empowered  also  to  make 
general  rules  for  the  government  of  those  persons,  provided,  of  course, 
they  shall  be  consistent  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
visitors,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  chairman  is  selected  an- 
nually, by  the  board  of  visitors,  from  among  the  professors,  and  dis- 
charges most  of  the  functions  usually  devolved  upon  a  president,  being 
for  the  time  the  chief  executive  of  the  Universityo  To  this  republican 
feature  of  rotation  in  the  office  of  chairman,  Mr.  Jefferson  attached  not 
a  little  importance.  The  system  is  not  without  its  disadvantages,  but 
its  benefits  decidedly  preponderate.  The  chairman doesnot  monopolize 
the  administration,  as  a  president  would  do,  but  each  professor,  feeling 
that  he  is  a  constituent  element  of  the  governing  body,  with  his  proper 
share  of  influence  in  shaping  its  destiny  and  fortunes,  is  animated  at 
once  by  a  sense  of  dut}',  of  responsibility,  and  of  ambition  to  devote  his 
utmost  powers  of  thought,  care,  and  assiduous  effort  to  augmentits  use- 
fulness and  prosperity. 

The  professors  were  at  first  paid  in  part  by  salaries  ($1,000  a  year 
each),  and  in  part  also  by  fees  of  tuition  received  from  each  student 
who  might  attend  them  severally,  thus,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  conceived,  pre- 
senting to  each  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  strongest  motive  to 
exert  himself  with  all  the  strenuousness  he  could  command  to  promote 
in  all  ways  the  efficiency,  and  consequently  the  success,  of  the  institu- 
tion. But  circumstances,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  of 
most  of  the  professors,  were  judged  to  require  a  departure  from  this 
plan,  and  for  some  years  past  each  professor  has  been  paid  a  salary  of 
83,000  per  annum,  which,  together  with  an  official  residence,  or  a  money 
equivalent  therefor,  constitutes  his  sole  emolument. 

SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  contemplates  no  fixed  and  uniform  curricu- 
lum of  study  to  be  pursued  by  every  student  alike  without  discrimina- 
tion ;  but  each  distinct  branch  of  knowledge  is  assigned  to  a  separate 
*' school"  by  itself,  with  its  own  instructors;  and  in  these  several  schools, 
which  are  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  instructors  therein  (sub- 
ject only  to  the  board  of  visitors),  a  separate  degree  is  conferred,  de- 
nominating the  recipient  a  ^'  graduate"  in  that  school,  and  in  a  few  cases 
carrying  with  it  a  title,  as  of  doctor  of  medicine,  bachelor  of  law,  civil  en- 
gineer, mining  engineer,  or  bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture.  The  Uni- 
versity may,  therefore,  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  collection  of  schools^  each 
devoted  to  a  special  subject,  but  under  a  common  government. 

This  plan  gives  ample  scope  to  the  just  ambition  of  each  professor, 
and  affords  a  strong  stimulus  to  each  to  advance  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  his  school,  in  point  as  well  of  accuracy  as  of  extent,  whilst  it 
holds  him,  besides,  to  an  undivided  responsibility  for  any  neglect  or  de- 
fault. It  admits  also,  and  contemplates,  an  indefinite  multiplication  of 
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"  schools/'  SO  as  to  teep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
demands  of  society. 

Dr.  Dunglison,  afterwards  so  distinguished  in  the  medical  world  as 
an  author,  was  exi)ected  to  teach  anatomy  and  medicine  merely  as  a 
branch  of  liberal  education.  But  in  1827  the  school  was  enlarged  to  a 
department,  organized  as  follows :  Eobley  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  physiology,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  and  medical 
jurisprudence  5  John  P.  Emmet,  M.  D.,  i)rofessorof  chemistry  and  ma- 
teria medica ;  Thomas  Johnson,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and 
surgery. 

Two  other  schools  have  since  been  added  to  this  department ;  so  that 
its  organization  at  present  embraces :  (1)  A  school  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  and  medical  jurisprudence;  (2)  a  school 
of  physiology  and  surgery ;  (3)  a  school  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  ; 
(4)  a  school  of  anatomy,  materia  medica,  and  therapeutics;  and  (5)  a 
demonstratorship  of  anatomy. 

In  1851  the  school  of  law  was  converted  into  a  department,  by  the 
creation  of  an  adjunct  professorship,  which,  in  1854,  was  made  a  fiill 
professorship ;  so  that  thenceforward  in  the  department  of  law  there 
were,  and  are,  two  schools,  namely,  (1)  the  school  of  common  and  stat- 
ute law  and  (2)  the  school  of  constitutional  and  international  law,  equity, 
evidence,  and  the  law-merchant 

In  1856  the  school  of  ancient  languages  was  divided  into  two  schools, 
namely,  (1)  the  school  of  Latin,  and  (2)  the  school  of  Greek  and  of 
Hebrew. 

In  the  same  year  was  also  established  the  school  of  history  and  gen- 
eral literature,  which,  however,  did  not  go  into  operation  until  the  1st  of 
October,  1857. 

In  18C7  the  school  of  applied  mathematics,  with  reference  especially 
to  engineering,  was  created  as  an  adjunct  to  the  school  of  mathematics, 
and  has  since  (in  1869)  been  constituted  an  indei)endent  school. 

In  the  same  year  was  instituted,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  school  of  chem- 
istry, the  school  of  technology  and  agricultural  science,  a  designation 
soon  after  changed  to  that  of  analytical,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
chemistry. 

In  1870,  by  means  of  a  munificent  endowment  of  $100,000,  derived 
from  tlie  liberality  of  Samuel  Miller,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Campbell, 
the  school  of  scientific,  experimental,  and  i)riictical  agriculture  was 
created  ;  since,  with  some  change  of  subjects,  (lenominated  the  school 
of  agriculture,  zoology,  and  botany. 

In  1882,  by  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  Leander  J.  McCormick,  Esq., 
a  naMve  of  Virginia  but  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  of  William  IT.  Vanderbilt, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  of  a  number  of  other  friends  of  learning  and  of 
the  University,  the  means  were  provided  to  maintain,  and  there  was  in- 
stituted, the  school  of  practical  astronomy,  in  connection  with' the  Lean- 
der McCormick  Observatorv. 
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lu  1879  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran  added  to  his  previous  noble  benefactions 
to  the  University  the  gift  of  $50,000,  wherewith  to  endow  a  school  of 
natural  history  and  geology,  which  was  instituted  accordingly. 

In  1882  was  established  the  school  of  the  English  language  and  liter- 
ature, which  necessitated  a  change  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school 
of  history  and  literature,  and  it  was  enacted  that  that  school  should 
thenceforward  be  known  as  the  school  of  historical  science. 

Thus  it  appears  that  since  1867  the  University,  maimed  and  enfeebled 
as  it  seemed  to  have  been  by  the  Civil  War  and  its  consequences,  has 
added  six  schools  of  great  value  to  the  thirteen  previously  existing,  and 
so  is  enabled  to  supply  the  largest  and  most  thorough  instruction  that 
the  advanced  requirements  of  the  country  and  the  times  can  demand. 

At  present  the  University  consists  of  nineteen  schools,  with  one  or  more 
instructors  in  each ;  of  these  schools,  twelve  are  academic  and  seven 
professional ;  and  of  the  twelve  academic  schools,  six  are  literary  and 
six  scientific.    Thus  arranged,  they  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
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Latin, 

Greek, 

modem  languages, 

English  language  and  literature, 

historical  science, 

moral  philosophy. 

mathematics, 

natural  philosophy, 

general  chemistry, 

analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry, 

natural  history  and  geology, 

practical  astronomy. 
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XIV.  § 
XV.  -g 
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XVI.   a 
XVII.  I 

XVIII.  2 
XIX. 


School  of  physiology  and  surgery, 
School  of  anatomy  and  materia  medica, 
School   of  medicine,    obstetrics,   and  medical 

jurisprudence. 
School  of  common  and  statute  law, 
School  of  constitutional  and  international  law, 

mercantile  law,  evidence,  and  equity. 
School  of  mathematics  applied  to  engineering. 
^  School  of  agriculture,  zoology,  and  botany. 


i  Medical  department, 
including  alsochem* 
istry  and  pharmacy. 

1 


Law  department,  engl 
neering  department. 

Agricultural      depart 
ment. 


Students  attend  as  many  of  the  schools  as  they  think  fit,  paying  a  tu- 
ition fee  for  each  ;  but  in  order  to  insure  that  every  student  shall  have 
his  time  sufficiently  occupied,  no  one  can  attend  less  than  three,  without 
leave  from  the  faculty.  In  this  feature  is  seen  Mr.  Jefferson's  character- 
istic confidence  in  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  determine,  each  for  him- 
self, what  is  best  for  him.  He  thought  it  safe  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  each  student  and  his  friends,  the  choice  of  subjects  best  adapted  to 
the  cast  of  his  mind  and  to  his  views  in  life.  The  system  is  certainly 
liable  to  some  grave  objections,  but  it  is  specially  adapted  to  a  univer- 
sity as  distinguished  from  a  college,  and  the  results  have  upon  the  whole 
proved  eminently  favorable.    Custom  recommends  a  general  order  or 
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succession  of  studies,  which  experience  has  ai)proved  j  but  if  one,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  is  led  to  prefer  a  different  course,  he  is  free  to 
pursue  it.  One  of  the  chief  advantages,  however,  is  found  in  the  effect 
on  the  several  schools,  in  stimulating  the  professors  having  them  in 
charge  to  unceasing  progress.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  of  late 
many  institutions  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States  have 
remodelled  their  methods  in  accordance  with  this  example. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

% 

It  is  only  within  a  recent  period  that  scholarships  have  existed  in  the 
University.  The  design  in  instituting  them  is  to  encourage  sound  and 
advanced  learning  by  assisting  the  poor  to  attain  to  it,  and  by  stimulat- 
ing those  to  attempt  it  to  whom  such  pecuniary  aid  is  not  indispensable 
and  yet  welcome.  Such  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  ever  since 
the  revival  of  learning  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment, throughout  western  Europe,  of  great  institutions  of  education. 
The  colleges  in  the  English  universities  were  devised  to  this  end,  and 
were,  indeed,  simply  endowed  boarding-houses,  with  a  provision  for  the 
"fellows,''  who  were  admitted  to  share  their  beneficence  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  by  the  enhancement  in  value  of  the  lands  bestowed  upon 
them,  has  become,  in  modern  times,  extremely  munificent. 

At  present  there  are  in  the  University  four  classes  of  scholarships, 
namely:  (1)  University  scholarships,  (2)  free  scholarships,  (3)  Miller 
scholarships,  and  (4)  alumni  scholarships. 

(1)  University  scliblarshipa  are  supplied  by  the  University  itself.  They 
are  eleven  in  number,  and  entitle  the  successful  candidates  at  a  com- 
petitive examination  to  prosecute  the  studies  of  one  session  at  the  Uni- 
versity without  the  payment  of  matriculation  or  tuition  fees,  and  are 
open  to  new-comers  from  all  the  States  at  the  beginning  of  each  aca- 
demic year,  which  at  present  is  October  1st. 

Of  these  eleven  scholarships  five  are  in  the  academic  department,  and 
two,  severally,  in  the  departments  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  engineer- 
ing. The  examination  is  uniform  for  all,  and  embraces  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  English.  In  order  to  secure  positive  attainments,  the 
right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  papers  that  do  not  reach  the  standard  re- 
quired for  a  distinction  at  the  final  examination  in  junior  Latin,  junior 
Greek,  and  junior  mathematics,  and  do  not  show  a  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  structure  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

(2)  Free  scholarships, — The  board  of  visitors  in  1882  founded  three 
free  scholarships,  to  be  called,  respectively,  the  Corcoran  scholarship, 
the  McCormick  scholarship,  and  the  Vanderbilt  scholarship,  in  com- 
memoration of  three  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  the  University,  the 
appointments  to  be  made  by  them  respectively,  or,  if  they  decline,  by 
the  faculty.  Each  scholarship  admits  the  beneficiary  to  the  Univei«ity 
in  all  the  departments,  professional  as  well  as  academic,  free  from  the 
payment  of  matriculation  and  tuition  fees. 
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(3)  jlliller  scholarships. — The  agricultural  department  haviug  been 
founded  upon  the  liberal  benefaction  of  Samuel  Miller,  three  scholar- 
ships have  been  instituted  in  that  department,  and  named  from  the 
founder,  Miller  scholarships.  The  emolument  belonging  to  each  is 
$333.33^,  and  they  are  bestowed  upon  such  as  upon  competitive  exam- 
iuations  appear  to  be  the  most  worthy. 

(4)  Alumni  scholarships, — These  scholarships  are  founded,  some  by 
the  Society  of  Alumni,  and  some  by  individuals.  The  emolument  at- 
tached to  them  is  various,  and  the  appointments  to  them  rest  with  the 
persons  who  founded  them,  or  with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Alumni. 

DURATION  OF  THE  SESSION  AND  OF  THE  VACATION. 

The  session  extends  from  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  Wednesday 
before  the  4th  day  of  July,  with  no  break  or  holiday  during  that  period 
(Sundays  of  course  excepted),  save  only  one  day  at  Christmas.  There 
is  no  remission  of  college  exercises  even  on  Saturday,  the  school-boy's 
i  mmemorial  weekly  hoi  iday.  The  number  of  working  days  in  the  session 
is  therefore  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-two,  which  exceeds,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  number  of  working  days  in  any  collegiate  institution  in  the 
world. 

The  vacation  is  of  about  three  months'  duration,  extending  from  the 
Wednesday  before  the  4th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  October. 

THE    LOCAL  ARRANGEMENT    AND  EQUIPMENT  OF    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

According  to  its  original  design,  the  University  buildings  were  dis- 
posed in  four  parallel  ranges,  which,  it  seems,  it  was  contemplated  should 
be  extended  indefinitely  in  both  directions,  as  occasion  might  require, 
although  the  configuration  of  the  ground  seems  hardly  adapted  to  such 
a  scheme.    Their  present  length  is  about  600  feet  each. 

The  eastern  and  western  ranges  look,  respectively,  towards  the  east 
and  west,  and  front  upon  a  broad  street,  which  makes  the  circuit  of  the 
University.  They  consist  of  one- story  dormitories  for  students,  with 
an  arcade  running  along  the  front,  of  some  12  feet  in  width,  the  outer 
wall  of  which  consists  of  a  series  of  arches,  exhibiting  a  not  unpleas- 
ing  effect,  reminding  one  of  the  cloisters  of  a  monastery.  This  long 
range  of  low  structures  is  broken  by  wide  alleys,  giving  access  to  the 
two  interior  ranges,  and  is  relieved  further  by  dwellings  which  rear 
their  roofs  somewhat  higher  than  the  dormitories,  and  were  originally 
meant  to  serve  as  hotels  or  boarding-houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  students,  to  which  use  two  of  them,  much  enlarged,  are  still  ap- 
plied, whilst  one  is  the  residence  of  a  professor,  another  of  the  proctor, 
and  two  others  are  society  halls. 

The  two  interior  ranges  front  upon  a  grassy  lawn,  shaded  by  trees, 
and  about  200  feet  wide.  They  also  consist  of  onestory  dormitories  for 
students,  broken  by  the  above-mentioned  alleys  communicating  with  the 
east  and  west  ranges  respectively,  and  agreeably  relieved  by  five  Ik^ql^^^ 
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in  each  range,  the  dwellings  of  as  many  professors,  the  fronts  of  which 
display  considerable  regard  to  architectural  effect.  In  the  front  of  the 
dormitories  and  of  the  professors'  honses  is  a  continuons  colonnade  of 
abont  12  feet  in  width,  taking  the  place  of  the  arcade  of  the  east  and 
west  ranges,  the  arches  being  replaced  by  handsome  columns,  which 
support  a  roof,  nearly  flat,  over  the  paved  walk  below,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  balustrade,  and  affording  a  communication  in  the 
upper  story  between  the  professors'  houses  on  each  side. 

At  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  two  lawn-ranges  stands  the  Eo- 
tunda,  a  structure  modelled  nearly  after  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  abont 
70  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  the  same  in  height  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dome,  which  rises  about  20  feet  above  the  body  of  the  building.  It  is 
adorned  with  a  very  striking  and  classical  marble  portico  in  front, 
reached  by  stone  steps  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  portico,  and 
contains  on  the  ground  and  second  floors  four  handsome  elliptically 
shaped  lecture-rooms,  and  on  the  third  floor  a  circular  library-room  cov* 
ering  the  whole  area  of  the  building,  with  two  galleries  between  the 
floor  and  the  dome  extending  quite  around  the  capacious  circle,  and 
supported  by  graceful  Corinthian  columns.  Accommodation  is  thas  af- 
forded for  about  42,000  volumes,  which  is  the  present  extent  of  the 
library.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  slowly  as,  with  the  slender  rev- 
enues of  the  University,  the  books  increase,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  additional  provision  for  their  safe-keeping  and  accessibility. 

This  library  hall,  itself  a  remarkably  handsome  apartment,  is  graced 
by  a  statue  in  marble  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  executed  by  Gait,  the  Virginia 
artist.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  represents  the 
great  statesman  in  a  costume  modelled  after  that  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  wear,  the  needful  flowing  drapery  being  supplied  by  a  cloak 
flung  over  the  shoulders.  The  pedestal  bears  the  following  inscription, 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  that  prepared  by  himself  for  his  tomb  z 

TUOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

author  of 

The  Declaration  of  American  Independence  j 

Of  tue  Statute  of  Virginia  for 

Religious  Freedom  ; 

AND 

Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Born 

April  LM,  1743,  O.  S. ; 

Died 

July  4,  1820. 


J 
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The  columns  of  the  hall  also  are  adorned  by  a  number  of  portraits, 
among  which  are  those  of  General  Bobert  B.  Lee  and  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  institution. 

The  buildings  thus  far  described  constitute  all  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  beginu^g.  But  as  soon  as  the  Medical  School  became 
the  Medical  Departmea||^iJ^as  indispensable  to  provide  therefor  addi- 
tional lecture-rooms,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  dissecting  hall,  which 
were  accordingly  erected  opposite  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the 
west  range. 

The  need  of  still  additional  lecture-room  accommodation  led,  in  1851- 
53,  to  the  erection  of  a  building  in  rear  of  the  Botunda,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  porch,  corresponding  in  architectural  design  with  that  in 
front,  and  terminating  towards  the  northeast  in  a  like  porch.  This 
buildiug  is  about  100  feet  long  by  54  wide,  and  the  connecting  and  ter- 
minal porches,  of  about  30  feet  ea€h,  make  the  whole  additional  struct- 
ure extend  some  160  feet  towards  the  northeast.  The  ground  and 
second  floors  of  this  building,  and  also  the  fourth  floor,  an  attic,  are 
occupied  by  lecture-rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  saffe  keeping  of  the 
costly  apparatus  belonging  to  the  school  of  natural  philosophy ;  the 
third  floor,  corresponding  with  the  second  in  the  Botunda,  and  imme- 
diately connected  therewith,  is  taken  up  with  the  extensive  public 
hall,  used  upon  commencement  aad  other  similar  occasions,  capable  of 
seating,  upon  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  about  twelve  hundred 
persons. 

In  this  hall,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  one  extremity  of  it,  is  a 
copy,  made  by  Baize,  of  BaphaePs  famous  painting  of  "  The  School  of 
Atheus,"  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  the  germ  of  an  art  gallery  at 
some  future  day. 

In  1854-55  a  comfortable  house  was  erected  by  general  subscription 
for  the  residence  of  the  chaplain,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  (in  1855- 
56),  also  by  general  subscription,  a  hall  for  the  use  of  the  Temperance 
Association,  which  has  for  many  years  existed  amongst  the  students  of 
the  University. 

In  1859  the  number  of  students  resorting  to  the  University  had  so 
much  increased  (being  upwards  of  six  hundred),  as  to  make  additional 
accommodation  needful,  and  accordingly  a  row  of  six  buildings,  con- 
taining in  all  about  titty  rooms,  was  constructed  to  the  southwest  of 
the  University,  distant  from  it  about  200  yards,  arranged  in  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  which  having  been  built  largely  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tract 
of  land  devised  to  the  University  by  the  will  of  Martin  Dawson,  Esq., 
received  the  designation  of  '*  Dawson's  Bow." 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1865,  the  situation  of  the  University 
seemed  well-nigh  hopeless.  Its  buildings  required  extensive  repairs, 
its  apparatus  needed  to  be  refitted,  and  its  revenues  were  virtually  an- 
nihilated. The  institution  was  much  endeared,  however,  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  as  a  place  of  liberal  and 
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thorough  education  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Sonth  and  of  a 
great  part  of  the  West;  and  the  faculty  and  visitors,  addressing  them- 
selves energetically  and  hopefully  to  the  work  of  rehabilitation,  with  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Legislature,  experienced  a  success  so  gratify* 
ing  as  to  warrant  an  enlargement  of  the  corps  of  professors,  and  a  conse- 
quent addition  to  the  buildings.  Thus  a  sii^lJfDuse,  once  occupied  by 
President  Monroe,  on  what  from  that  circumstance  has  been  denomi- 
nated *'  Monroe  Hill,"  at  the  extreme  northwestern  limit  of  "  Dawson's 
Row,"  was  enlarged  and  otherwise  fitted  up  so  as  to  make  a  comfortable 
dwelling  for  a  professor,  whilst  a  new  and  handsome  residence  for  an- 
other was  erected  in  extension  of  the  same  line,  and  west  of  West-range, 
together  with  a  chemical  laboratory,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  appointed  in  the  United  States. 

In  1875-76,  by  the  munificence  of  Lewis  Brooks,  Esq.,  a  venerable 
and  honored  citizen  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  supplemented,  after  his  decease^ 
by  the  liberality  of  his  brother  and  heir,  of  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers^ 
and  others,  a  museum  of  natural  history  was  erected  and  equipped  in 
the  completest  manner,  so  as  to  afford  unsurpassed  facilities  for  illns- 
trating  the  principles  taught  by  the  sciences  of  zoology,  botany,  min- 
eralogy, and  geology.  The  collections  are  large  and  have  been  selected 
solely  with  a  view  to  be  aids  in  teaching.  This  building,  which  is  of  a 
style  of  architecture  entirely  variant  from  the  previous  structures  of 
the  University,  is  nluch  admired.  It  is  placed  just  at  the  entrance  to 
the  institution,  and  has  its  interior  adorned  with  heads,  executed  in 
stone,  of  various  animals,  and  with  the  names,  also  in  stone,  of  the  great 
naturalists  of  the  world,  in  all  ages,  including,  on  the  front,  Aristotle, 
Linnaeus,  and  Cuvier;  on  the  rear,  Pliny,  Werner,  and  Humboldt;  on 
the  north  or  right  side,  Hall,  Gray;  Audubon,  Agassiz,  Dana^  and  Rog- 
ers ;  and  on  the  south  or  left  side,  Lyell,  De  Candolle,  Owen,  Darwin, 
St.  Hilaire,  and  Huxley. 

In  1880-81,  in  response  to  the  generous  invitation  of  Leander  J, 
McCormick,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  as  already  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  who 
proposed  to  contribute  for  the  purpose  the  refracting  telescope,  complete, 
estimated  at  $50,000,  the  enterprise  of  establishing  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory in  connection  with  the  University  was  set  on  foot,  and,  by 
the  singular  liberality,  as  before  stated,  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  of 
New  York  City,  and  an  additional  most  libeiral  gift  from  Mr.  McCormick, 
and  by  the  contributions  of  many  other  friends  of  learning,  not  only* 
was  an  endowment  fund  created  to  maintain  a  professor  of  astronomy, 
with  his  assistants,  and  to  defray  contingent  expenses,  but  also  to  erect 
the  observatory  building,  and  to  put  the  telescope  and  other  needful 
appliances  in  position,  the  University  itself  providing  suitable  accommo« 
dations  for  the  professor  and  his  assistants  in  immediate  prpximity  to 
the  observatory. 

These  buildings,  which  are  substantial  and  elegant,  are  situated  oa 
"Observatory  Mountain,''  or,  as  it  is  more  recently  styled, "  Mount  Jef- 
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« 

GIFTS  MADE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

1.  In  1818.— A  gift,  by  general  contribution,  to  "  Central  College,"  the  germ 

of  the  University,  of  about $40,000 

2.  In  1826. — A  gift  of  his  library,  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  the 

condition  of  his  estate  rendered  abortive. 

3.  In  1826.— A  gift  of  books  by  Mr.  Bernard  Carter,  of  Maryland,  estimated 

at,  say 100 

4.  In  1831. — A  gift  of  books  and  prints  by  Mr.  Christian  Bohn,  of  Richmond, 

a  brother  of  the  well-known  London  publisher,  estimated  at,  say 600 

5.  In  1835. — A  gift  of  land  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Martin  Dawson,  realizing, 

when  sold,  about 14,000 

6.  In  1836.— A  gift  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Madison,  ex  President  of  the  United 

States,  of  a  part  of  his  library,  estimated  at 1,000 

7.  In  1855-56. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  erect  a  parsonage  for  the 

residence  of  the  chaplain,  about 2,500 

8.  In  1855-56. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  erect  a  temperance  hall, 

about 4,000 

9.  In  1856. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  procure  a  copy,  by  Baize,  of 

Raphael's  painting  of  ''  The  School  of  Athens,"  about 4,000 

Total  of  gifts  prior  to  the  late  Civil' War |66,100 

10.  In  1869-81. — Gifts  to  library  and  museum  of  industrial  chemistry,  esti- 

mated at  more  than 10,000 

11.  In  1869-81.— Gifts  to  library  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $1,000; 

by  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  of  New  York  City,  $500  ;  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Meigs, 

of  Philadelphia,  $100 1,600 

12.  In  1869-71. — Gift  of  **  Thompson  Brown  Alumni  Scholarship." — Appoint- 

ment by  donor's  representative 8,000 

13.  In  1870-76.— Gifts  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington  City,  to  the 

chemical  department  and  to  the  University  library 6,000 

14.  In  1875-76. — A  gift  by  Mr.  Lewis  Brooks,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  erec- 

tion and  equipment  of  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  geology.  ..k..    68,000 

15.  In  1876-77. — Gifts,  for  the  completion  of  the  same  purpose,  by  Mr.  Brooks's 

brother  and  heir,  $4,000 ;  by  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  for- 
merly professor  of  this  University,  $1,000;  and  by  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity, $1,000.. . 6,000 

16.  In  1881-82. — Gifts  by  Mr.  Leander  J.  McCormick,  a  native  of  Rockbridge 

County  and  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  of  a  refracting  telescope,  esti- 
mated at  $50,000 ;  and  of  the  cost  of  the  observatory  building,  say 
$18,b00 68,000 

17.  In  1883.— A  gift  by  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Carey,  of  Richmond,  to  found 

scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  deserving  young  men 7,000 

18.  In  1884. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  erect  a  chapel  ($5,000  sup- 

plied by  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  a  lady  connected  with  the 
University)   15,000 

19.  In  1884.— A  gift,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Arthur  W.  Austin,  a  liberal- 

minded  citizen  of  Dedhani,  Mass.,  in  remainder,  after  certain  life-in- 
terests, of  about 470, 000 

$719,700 

Grand  total  of  gifts,  $719,700,  of  which  $G53,G00  have  been  given 
since  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War;  indeed,  since  1869.  As  the 
$470,000  given  by  Mr.  Austin  will  not  be  available  for  a  naniber  of 
years,  it  is  not  reckoned  amongst  the  fixed  endowments  yielding  income. 
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Matriculation  and  library  fees  ((20  each  stndent),  supposing  the  number  of 

students  to  bo  300 $ti,0OO 

Infirmary  fees  ($7  oacb  student),  defraying  medical  attendance  and  nursing 

in  the  infirmary 1 2,100 

Fees  of  schools,  say  300  students *^.. •• 17,000 

Diploma  foes ..rs.......... 1,600 

Rent«,  hotels $550 

Dormitories  occupied  by  students 4,578 

5,128 

Fines  and  contingent  receipts 110 

Income  from  fixed  and  permanent  investments: 

State  bonds  belonging  to  University 6,156 

Observatory  bonds 4,780 

Miller  fund 6,000 

Douglas  Qordon  fund 300 

17,236 

Total  annual  income  on  the  basis  of  300  students $89,147 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    ELECTIVE    SYSTEM   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   VIR- 

GINIA.i 

By  Professor  J.  M.  Garnett. 

[The  discussion  started  in  the  November  number  [1885]  of  the  An- 
dover  Review  by  the  article  of  Professor  Palmer  on  "The  New  Edu- 
cation" will  doubtless  be  continued  by  the  advocates  respectively  of 
the  curriculum  and  the  elective  system  of  education.  The  present  ar- 
ticle is  in  no  sense  polemic,  and  the  system  described  is  not  new.  This 
elective  system  has  been  in  operation  in  the  University  of  Virginia  for 
over  sixty  years.  Its  working  is  well  known  throughout  the  South 
but  it  is  not  so  well  understood  in  the  North,  and  discussions  of  the 
elective  system  of  education  have  grown  out  of  the  adoi)tion  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  a  somewhat  different  form,  by  Harvard  University  in  recent 
years.  The  writer  has  thought  that  a  plain  and  simple  description, 
without  argument,  of  the  system  pursued  for  so  long  in  a  sister  univer- 
sity may  not  be  without  interest  to  educators  who  are  seeking  to  find 
out  the  best  way  to  attain  the  objects  which  we  all  have  in  view.  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  prom- 
inence which  its  alumni  have  attained  in  all  walks  of  life,  are  at  least  a 
testimony  to  the  suitableness  of  the  system  for  this  particular  institu- 
tion. 

This  article  was  prepared,  by  invitation,  for  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Educators,  which  met  at  New  Orleans  in  February,  1885,  dur- 
ing the  World's  Exposition,  and  has  already  appeared  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. It  was  intended  to  show  the  inner  workings  of  the  University, 
and  as  a  supplement  to  a  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  pre- 
l)ared  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  as  a  part  of  the  University  exhibit 
in  the  Exposition,  and  containing  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
University,  an  account  of  its  early  organization,  and  the  subsequent  ad- 
ditions to  its  subjects  and  means  of  instruction,  and  a  particularly  full 
account  of  its  local  arrangements,  endowments,  and  income.  Such  mat- 
ters are,  therefore,  not  described  in  this  article,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
present  organization  of  the  University  illustrates  the  working  of  its 
elective  system.  The  University  of  Virginia  was  the  first  institution  in 
the  country  to  adopt  this  system,  and  its  work  has  been  consistently 
done  on  the  lines  originally  laid  down,  the  question  of  changing  it  for 

*  BepriDted  from  the  Andover  Review,  April,  1886, 
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The  board  of  visitors  has  been  referred  to  as  the  highest  authority  of 
the  University.  This  board  consists  of  nine  members,  appointed  every 
four  years  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  conlirmed  by  the  Senate, 
three  from  the  Piedmont  region,  in  which  the  University  is  situated, 
and  two  from  each  of  the  other  three  grand  divisions  of  the  State,  the 
Valley,  Southwest  Virginia,  and  the  Tide- water  region.  In  the  hands 
of  this  board  are  lodged  all  powers  usually  exercised  by  boards  of  trus- 
tees, and  especially  the  control  of  the  finances  of  the  University, 
although  in  respect  to  these  the  faculty,  at  the  close  of  each  session, 
through  one  of  its  committees,  prepares  for  its  annual  report  a  state- 
ment of  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  session, 
with  such  suggestions  as  it  may  think  proper  in  respect  to  expenditures 
for  special  purposes,  which  statement  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  board  of 
visitors  in  authorizing  the  disbursements.  This  board  is  required  by 
law  to  make  to  the  Legislature  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
University.  The  University  receives  from  the  Stataan  annual  appro- 
priation of  $40,000,  in  return  for  which  it  is  required  to  admit,  free  of 
charge  for  tuition  in  the  academic  schools,  all  Virginia  students  sixteen 
J  ears  of  age  who  pass  an  elementary  examination  for  admission  into 
the  respective  schools  which  they  desire  to  attend,  or  who  present  cer- 
tificates of  satisfactory  attainments  from  some  college  or  preparatory 
school.  The  limit  of  age  has  heretofore  been  eighteen  years,  but  this 
was  changed  by  the  Legislature  in  1884  of  its  own  motion. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  organization  of  the  University  as  re- 
gards its  subjects  of  instruction  and  its  governing  bodies,  let  us  con- 
sider it  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  University 
is  established,  and  see  how  it  affects  them.  A  student  who  enters  the 
University  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  such  an  age  as  to  know  what 
he  wishes  to  study,  or  to  have  had  directions  from  his  parents  to  pursne 
certain  subjects  of  study.  This  is,  of  course,  true  with  resjiect  to  profes- 
sional students,  whose  average  age  on  entrance  is  over  twenty-one  years, 
and  it  is  presumed  to  be  true  with  respect  to  academic  students.  The 
average  age  of  these  students  on  entrance  is  about  nineteen  years,  so  that 
the  presumption  is  reasonable.^  The  entering  student  6nds  at  least  ten 
academic  schools  open  for  his  selection,  three  of  which  he  is  required  to 
enter,  unless  he  is  of  age  or  has  his  parents'  authority  to  enter  a  less  num- 
ber. Sometimes  as  many  as  four  are  entered,  in  whole  or  in  part;  but 
it  is  seldom  advisable  for  a  student,  and  especially  a  first-year  student^ 
to  enter  more  than  three.  Cases  frequently  occur  where  a  student  has 
taken  up  more  studies  than  he  can  attend  to,  and  therefore  applies  to 
the  faculty  for  permission  to  drop  some  one  school.  If  the  student  is  a 
candidate  for  a  titled  degree,  he  will  find  these  schools  grouped  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  for  that  degree,  but  the  order  in  which 
he  shall  take  up  the  specified  schools  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  selection. 
The  schedule  of  hours  is  to  some  extent  a  limitation  upon  his  selection, 

^  See  the  table  on  next  paj^e. 
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as,  of  course,  students  can  not  enter  the  same  year  schools  of  which  the 
lecture  hours  coufiict.  If  the  student  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  titled  de- 
gree, he  may  select  any  three  schools  he  pleases;  there  is  absolutely  no 
restriction  upon  his  choice  but  that  necessarily  imposed  by  the  schedule 
of  lecture  hours.  Thus  another  principle  of  German  university  organ- 
ization was  introduced  into  this  country  at  the  inception  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  sixty  years  ago,  that  is,  Freiheit  des  Lernens  (freedom 
of  learning).  As  is  well  known,  this  is  termed  the  elective  system  in 
distinction  from  the  curriculum  system,  and  it  has  been  gradually  intro- 
duced into  many  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  But  the  mis- 
take has  been  made,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  introducing  it  into  many  of 
our  lower  institutions  of  learning  also.  We  are  told  by  Prof.  Gharlei^ 
F.  Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  in  an  article  on  "Southern  Col- 
leges and  Schools,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  1884  (p. 
548),  that  ''at  least  thirty  five  Southern  colleges  and  universities  have 
adopted  this  system,  following  the  example  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia." I  am  inclined,  however,  to  agree  with  the  president  of  Tulane 
University,  who  is  quoted  in  tl^e  above  article  as  saying  (p.  651):  "It 
is  just  as  demoralizing  for  a  college  to  invade  the  domain  of  true  uni- 
versity work  as  for  a  preparatory  school  to  attempt  to  be  a  college;" 
and  again:  "While  I  approve  of  the  'elective  system'  for  real  univer- 
sities, I  regard  its  application  to  colleges  and  schools  as  a  misfortune." 

Table  of  ages  of  first-year  students  in  the  University  of  Virginia  for  session  1884-85. 


Age*. 

Academic. 

ProfeMional. 

MixecL 

• 

Virginia. 

Foreign. 

Virginia.   Foreign. 

Virginia. 

Foreign. 

18  

1 
10 

6 
11 

7 

4 

7 
9 
7 

2 
1 
1 

17     

2 
3 
4 

8 
9 
6 

4 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Ig  

3 
2 
4* 

1 

a 

■ 

IQ , 

8 

20     

1 

21     

1 

22 

2 
2 
1 

1 

23   

24  

1 

25     

27 

29 

1 

30 

1 

36  

*1 
♦1 

* 

38 

40 

1 

Total 

42 
1»| 

33 

18i 

35 

21i 

40 

21J 

13 
20i 

7 

AveraiTd  Air6  ..................... 

m 

Average  age  of  Virginia  atadenta  in  academic  department,  excluding  the  two  marked  with  an 
asterisk  aa  being  resident  clergymen,  19.  Total  number  of  fi^8^year  students  of  all  kinds,  170 ; 
average  age  of  first-year  students  of  all  kinds,  20^.  Number  of  students  of  1884-85  according  to 
duration  of  attendance:  First  year,  170;  second,  64;  third,  44;  fourth,  14;  fifth,  8;  sixth,  1 ;  seventh, 
1 ;  eighth,  1.    Total.  803. 
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The  elective  system  as  it  prevails  in  the  UniversitT  of  Tirginia,  which 
has  ucv^r  kuowu  aDj  other  system,  has  been  often  misunderstood.  It 
ha4»  been  sometimes  imagined  that  the  University  of  Virginia  ocMilerB  a 
titled  academic  degree  for  any  combination  of  studies  that  the  stndeDt 
himself  may  select,  provided  that  he  fulfils  the  reqoirements  of  the 
written  examinations.  This  is,  of  coarse,  an  entire  mistake.  There  is 
attached  to  each  school  the  degree  of  graduate  in  that  scboc^  oonfierred 
on  completion  of  the  entire  coarse  tanght  in  that  school,  which  is  tested 
by  means  of  rigid  written  examinations,  on  which  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  attain  at  Icsast  three-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  the  questionfi. 
A  student  who  has  received  this  diploma  of  graduation  in  Latin,  8^,  is 
entitled  to  call  himself  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
Latin  ^'^  and  so  for  all  otber  schools.  In  some  schools,  whexe  the  sub- 
jects are  capable  of  division,  the  degree  of  proficient  is  similarly  con- 
ferred  on  completion  of  certain  s[>ecified  partial  courses  in  these  schools, 
and  in  a  few  schools  the  attainment  of  two  such  proficiencies  on  distinct 
subjects  constitutes  graduation  in  the  school.  These  degrees,  however, 
are  not  titled  degrees.  The  requirements  for  titled  degrees  are  strictly 
specified.'  In  some  of  these  degrees  there  is  no  option  possible,  bat 
certain  fixed  requirements  are  made,  which  the  student  must  fulfil  if  he 
wishes  the  particular  degree ;  in  others  option  is  x>ennitted  within  veiy 
narrow  limits;  and  in  only  one— the  recently  established  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  philosophj' — does  the  option  vary  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of 
the  academic  schools  of  the  University,  graduation  in  five  schools,  any 
three  of  tbesix  literary  andanytwoof  the  four  scientific  schools,  being  re- 
quisite for  the  attainment  of  this  degree,  which  is,  to  my  mind,  more  con- 
sonant with  the  genius  of  the  elective  system  and  of  a  university  than  any 
other  one  of  the  bachelor's  degrees.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  stricter  with  respect  to  subjects 
for  the  titled  degrees  than  those  of  many  institutions  which  still  retain 
the  curriculum  system  j  \rhich  fact,  combined  with  the  high  standard 
re(iuiHite  for  graduation  in  each  school,  will  account  for  the  small  nam- 
ber  of  titled  degrees  conferred  by  the  University.  In  respect  to  titled 
degrees,  there  is  another  point  which  deserves  mention.  The  B.  A.  de- 
gree 18  not  preliminary  to  the  M.  A.  degree,  as  in  most  institutions;  it 
is  merely  a  degree  conferred  for  lower  attainments.  A  student  may 
attain  the  M.  A.  degree  without  ever  having  received  the  B.  A.  degree, 
or,  in  certain  eases,  without  ever  having  studied  some  of  the  subjects 
specified  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  as  in  this  last  a  limited  substitution  is 
allowed.  Again,  a  student  may  receive  the  B.  A.  degree  and  never 
attain  the  M.  A.  degree,  for  it  is  not  conferred  in  course^  but  only  after 
graduation  in  the  Hi)eclfied  schools.  The  two  degrees  have,  then,  no 
relation  to  each  other,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  M.  A.  degree  was 
established  in  1831,  seventeen  years  before  the  institution  of  the  B.  A. 
degree,  the  only  degree  originally  instituted  being  that  of  graduate  in  a 

1  For  these  see  Anooal  Catal 
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8clu>ol,  which  may  be  called  the  basis  of  all  degrees.  Just  here  I  may 
be  permitted  to  correct  a  slight  error  into  which  Prof.  0.  F.  Smith  has 
fallen,  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  with  reference  to  the  requii'e- 
ments  for  the  M.  A.  degree  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  There  is  no 
such  ^*  student  public  opinion  "  which  "  holds  students  to  a  certain  order 
of  studies"  (I.  c,  p.  549)  as  that  with  which  the  University  is  credited. 
I  presume  none  would  be*  more  surprised  than  the  students  themselves 
to  hear  that  such  "  public  opinion  ^  was  reported  to  exist.  The  illus- 
tration given — namely,  that  '*  a  student  who  had  taken  French  and 
Spanish  as  the  two  modern  languages  for  his  [M.  A.]  degree  found,  after 
he  had  gotten  his  certificates  of  proficiency  [read^  diplomas  of  gradua- 
tion]^  that  student  public  opinion  regarded  no  other  modern  language  as 
an  equivalent  for  German  for  the  M.  A.  degree,  and  he  therefore  took 
German  in  addition,"  must  have  been  based  on  misinformation  as  to 
the  requirements  for  the  M.  A.  degree.  From  1832,  when  graduation  in 
the  school  of  modejrn  languages  was  first  required  for  the  M.  A.  degree, 
to  1859  the  student  was  at  liberty  to  take  any  two  of  the  four  modern 
languages  taught  for  his  M.  A.  degree.  In  1859  the  requirement  of 
French  and  German  as  the  two  modern  languages  necessary  for  this  de- 
gree was  made  obligatory,  and  has  so  continued  ever  since.  It  is  the 
faculty,  under  approval  of  the  boai-d  of  visitors,  that  regulates  the  re- 
quirements for  all  degrees  at  the  University  of  Virginia  as  at  other 
institutions,  and  no  "  student  public  opinion  "  affects  these  or  con- 
cerns itself  in  any  way  with  the  order  of  studies  that  any  student 
chooses  to  pursue.  As  already  stated,  if  the  student  is  a  candidate 
for  a  titled  degree,  he  finds  the  requirements  strictly  specified  j  if  not, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  study  any  subjects  he  pleases,  and  the  only  con- 
cern of  the  faculty  is  to  see  that  his  time  is  fully  occupied,  which  is 
sought  to  be  effected  by  the  requirement  that  he  must  enter  at  least 
three  schools,  unless  special  circumstances  exempt  him  from  it,  and 
that,  having  entered  these  schools  of  his  own  choice,  he  attends  the 
lectures  regularly  and  discharges  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him.  If 
the  student  is  a  candidate  for  any  titled  degree,  he  will  find,  also,  that 
no  limit  of  time  is  specified  for  its  attainment ;  this  depends  entirely 
upon  his  ability  to  fulfil  the  requirements.  Of  nine  M.  A.  graduates 
of  1884,  the  time  of  attendance  at  the  University  varied  from  three 
years  to  six,  the  usual  time  being  three  and  four  years.  The  one  B.  S. 
had  attended  for  two  years,  and  the  one  B.  A.  for  six  years.  (I  should 
add  that  the  last  was  a  professor's  son,  who  had  entered  quite  young — 
only  fifteen  years  of  age — and  had  therefore  gone  very  slowly  through 
the  course.)  In  like  manner  graduation  in  a  school  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  time  of  attendance.  While  a  student  who  is  well  prepared 
may  graduate  in  a  particular  school  the  first  year,  another  may  take 
several  years  to  accomplish  graduation )  and  cases  have  occurred  where 
a  student  has  attended  the  Senior  class  of  the  same  school  for  three 
years  and  still  failed  to  gradnate.    As  there  is  no  annual  promotion 
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from  class  to  class,  as  in  a  curriculum,  the  element  of  time  does  not 
enter,  and  a  student  may  accomplish  his  course  fast  or  slow,  according 
to  his  inclination  and  ability.  The  same  standard  is  set  for  all,  and  it 
must  be  reached  regardless  of  time.  There  is  also  no  entrance  exami 
nation,  except  for  Virginia  students  who  desire  fi^e  tuition — and  this  is 
of  a  very  elementary  character  in  each  school — so  that  no  student  is 
rejected  for  lack  of  preparation.  Upon  the  student  himself  rests  the 
responsibility  of  undertaking  the  courses  prescribed.  In  the  schools  of 
Greek  and  mathematics  there  are  three  classes — Junior,  Intermediate, 
and  Senior ;  and  in  those  of  Latin,  modern  languages  (that  is,  in  French 
and  in  German),  and  natural  philosophy,  there  are  two  classes — Junior 
and  Senior,  and  the  student  enters  whichever  one,  after  consultation 
with  the  professor,  he  finds  himself  prepared  for  5  but  only  those  who 
complete  the  course  of  the  Senior  class  can  apply  for  graduation  in  the 
school. 

The  class-work  during  the  year,  consisting  of  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  text-books,  the  writing  of  exercises  in  the  langaages, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  notes  taken  from  the  oral  lectures  of  the 
professor,  is  by  no  means  all  of  the  student's  work.  In  all  the  language 
classes  certain  authors  are  assigned  to  be  read  privately,  from  which 
reading  of  the  Senior  classes  one  of  the  pieces  for  translation  in  the 
graduation  examination  is  usually  taken,  the  other  being  taken  from 
the  classical  writers  of  the  language  at  will.  The  pieces  for  translation 
in  the  graduation  examination  are  never  taken  from  what  has  been  read 
in  the  class-room.  It  was  formerly  customary  to  leave  to  the  student 
himself  the  selection  of  his  private,  or  extra,  reading,  both  pieces  for 
translation  in  the  examination  being  taken  from  the  classical  writers  of 
the  language  at  will,  but  now  the  so-called  "parallel  reading ^  is 
assigned  by  the  professor  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  the 
student  reads  it  from  time  to  time  during  the  year.  In  the  mathemat- 
ical classes  extra  problems  are  assigned  for  solution  each  week,  or  even 
each  day,  so  that  the  student's  original  powor  for  this  kind  of  work  is 
continually  tested.  In  some  other  schools  a  course  of  parallel  reading 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  studied— or  corresponding  private  work 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  classroom — is  assigned,  the  object  being  to 
encourage  the  habit  of  private  study  along  with  the  preparation  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  text-book  or  a  certain  quantity  of  lecture  notes  from 
day  to  day.  The  proper  preparation  of  this  last  also  is  tested  by  carefhl 
questioning  at  each  lecture  on  the  portion  of  the  text-book  assigned 
and  on  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  lecture. 

The  student's  presence  at  each  lecture  is  ascertained  by  a  regolar 
roll-call,  and  if  his  absences  reach  as  many  as  three  during  the  month 
in  any  one  school  without  valid  excuse,  his  name  is  reported  to  the  fac- 
ulty, and  he  is  admonished  to  be  more  particular  in  attendance.  Also, 
the  number  of  times  that  he  has  absented  himself  from  lectures  in  each 
school,  and  a  brief  statement  as  to  how  he  is  doing,  are  entered  upon 
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the  monthly  report  regularly  rendered  to  his  parents.  A  student  who 
is  persistently  idle  and  neglectful  of  admonition,  or  whose  conduct  is 
deserving  of  severe  censure,  is  usually  informed  at  the  close  of  the 
session  that  his  presence  during  the  following  session  will  be  dispensed 
with;  or,  in  flagrant  cases,  his  parents  are  requested  to  with- 
draw him  forthwith.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  cases  of  this 
kind  seldom  arise,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  institution  in  the 
country  enjoys  greater  immunity  from  bad  conduct  on  the  part  of  its  stu- 
dents than  the  University  of  Virginia.  Every  student  is  treated  as  a 
gentleman,  he  respects  himself  as  such,  and  conducts  himself  accord- 
ingly, and  cause  for  censure  very  seldom  arises.  Supposing  that  the 
student  has  applied  himself  to  his  studies,  and  maintained  a  good  class- 
standing  during  the  year,  which  is  determined  by  the  regularity  of  his 
attendance  at  lectures  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  professor  as  to  the 
student's  answers  in  the  class  questioning — for  there  is  no  marking 
system  in  vogue  in  the  University — he  presents  himself  for  the  written 
examinations.  These  occur  twice  during  the  year,  in  February  and  in 
June,  and  in  some  schools  the  two  examinations  count  as  of  equal  value, 
being  on  different  portions  of  the  course,  while  in  others  the  whole  stress 
is  laid  on  the  final  examinations.  The  professor  endeavors  in  these  ex- 
aminations by  a  series  of  questions,  some  of  which  often  require  lengthy 
answers,  to  test  thoroughly  the  student's  knowledge.  A  list  of  exami- 
nation questions  is  often  very  deceptive;  so  much  depends  upon  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  answer  required,  and  even  upon  the  judg- 
njent  of  the  examiner.  While  the  professor  in  each  school  sets  the  ques- 
tions and  examines  the  papers,  two  other  professors  along  with  him 
constitute  the  committee  of  examination  for  that  scbool,  and  any  ques- 
tion that  may  arise  relative  to  the  examination  or  to  the  student's 
j)ai)ers  is  decided  by  the  committee  and  not  by  the  professor  alone. 
The  oxfiminations  for  graduation  last  usually  from  six  to  eight  hours  on 
each  subject,  though  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  students  who  write 
slowly,  they  may  extend  to  ten  hours  or  more.  They  are  seldom  limited 
to  a  shorter  period  than  six  hours,  so  that  a  student  is  not  required  to 
write  against  time;  he  is  given  a  full  opportunity  to  state  what  he 
knows,  even  if  he  may  think  slowly.  As  already  stated,  he  must  attain 
three-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  the  questions,  or  he  fails  of  graduation, 
and  in  the  professional  schools  the  standard  is  higher,  being  four-fifths 
in  the  medical  department,  and  five-sixths  in  the  law  department.  Each 
student  appends  to  his  examination  paper  a  pledge  that  he  has 
"'  neither  given  nor  received  any  assistance  during  the  examination," 
which  pledge  is  most  rigidly  observed  as  a  point  of  honor  by  all  the  stu- 
dents. I  have  never  known  personally  of  but  owe  violation  of  this  pledge, 
and  in  that  case  a  committee  of  his  fellow-students  waited  upon  the  of- 
fender and  informed  him  that  he  must  leave  the  University,  which  he  did 
forthwith.  I  have  heard  that  a  few  similar  cases  have  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  University,  which  were  similarly  treated.    Here  it  is  '« stu- 
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deut  public  opinion  ^  that  regalates  the  matter  and  sets  the  tone  of  the 
University.  A  violation  of  the  examination  pledge  may  not  even  reach 
the  ears  of  the  faculty,  but  is  dealt  with  by  the  students  themselves. 
It  is  simply  an  impossibility  for  any  faculty  to  regulate  this,  and  it 
must  be  left  to  the  honor  of  the  students.  The  University  of  Virginia 
is  not  peculiar,  however,  in  this  respect,  for  the  same  tone  and  practice 
exist  in  other  institutions  in  Virginia  and  the  Southern  States,  and  have 
extended  to  the  preparatory  schools  also.  They  may,  too,  exist  in  in- 
stitutions in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  but  as  to  this  I  am  no 
so  well  informed. 

Thus  by  means  of  class  teaching  and  privatestudy  during  the  year,  and 
rigid  written  examinations  at  the  close,  the  University  of  Virginia  en- 
deavors to  secure  thoroughness  of  attainment  on  the  part  of  its  students. 
A  diploma  of  graduation  in  any  school  is  an  evidence  that  the  student 
has  worked  hard  on  the  subjects  taught  in  that  school,  and  has  come  up 
to  the  standard  required,  whether  he  has  spent  one,  two,  or  three  years 
in  obtaining  his  diploma.  A  titled  degree  is  evidence  that  the  student 
has  accomplished  such  hard  work  in  several  specified  schools,  and  as 
the  M.  A.  degree  requires  graduation  in  more  schools  than  any  other, 
it  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  highest  honor  of  the  University. 

There  have  been  established,  however,  recently,  doctorates  of  letters, 
science,  and  philosophy,  which  require  that  a  student  who  has  obtained 
the  corresponding  bachelor's  degree,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  last,  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.,  or  of  B.  Ph.,  shall  pursue  post-graduate  courses  in  two 
schools  of  his  own  selection  out  of  those  in  which  he  has  graduated.  His 
proficiency  in  these  courses  is  tested  by  theses  and  examinations,  and 
while  no  limit  of  time  is  fixed,  it  is  estimated  that  the  completion 
of  the  post-graduate  courses  will  require  at  least  two  years  of 
study  after  attainment  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  candidate's 
thesis  must  show  independent  research  in  the  subject  of  his  selection, 
and,  on  approval,  must  be  printed.  The  effort  is  thus  made  by  means  of 
the  doctorates  to  encourage  and  reward  specialization.  Tho  system  has 
been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  as  yet  to  produce  results,  but  there 
are  now  certain  students  pursuing  post-graduate  courses  who  will  apply 
for  the  doctorate  in  due  time.^ 

It  deserves  to  be  added  here  that  no  honorary  degree  is  conferred  by 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  may  be  taken  for  grauted  that  any  one 
of  its  graduates  who  writes  a  titled  degree  after  his  name  has  worked 
hard  for  it,  and  has  attained  on  the  written  examinations  the  standard 
requisite  for  graduation  in  the  several  schools  specified  for  that  degree. 

In  order  not  to  prolong  this  paper  to  too  great  length,  it  remains  to 
notice  briefly,  in  conclusion,  the  character  of  the  prei)aration  necessary 

*  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred  for  the  first  time  in  188&,  and  it 
was  in  that  year  also  decided  to  recognize  the  B.  A.  degree  from  other  reputable  insti- 
tutions as  a  preliminary  to  this  doctorate,  the  requirement,  however,  of  graduation  in 
the  two  selected  schools  of  the  University  being  still  maintained. 
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for  academic  students  to  eater  the  University  of  Virginia  profitably. 
Professional  students,  of  course,  being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
will  enter  with  whatever  preparation  they  may  have  been  able  to  ac- 
quire, and  will  profit  accordingly.  From  the  average  age  of  entrance  of 
the  academic  students,  already  stated  as  about  nineteen  years,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  have  attained  greater  maturity  of  mind  than  the  first- 
year  students  of  many  institutions  of  learning,  and  their  preparation 
should  correspond. 

In  several  schools  of  the  University  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught  is  required,  and  a  istudent  may  enter  these  schools 
without  further  preparation  than  is  implied  by  the  possession  of  a  good 
common  English  education,  such  as  the  highest  grade  of  public  schools 
can  supply,  for  the  teaching  begins  with  the  elements  of  the  subject,  as 
in  chemistry,  for  example,  or  moral  philosophy;  but  some  maturity  of 
mind  is  requisite  in  order  to  profit  by  the  courses  taught.  In  judging 
of  this  preparation,  then,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  those  subjects 
which  the  preparatory  schools  profess  to  teach,' namely,  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  French,  and  German,  if,  indeed,  these  last  can  be  rightly 
added.  I  wish  I  could  add  English  also,  but  as  yet  the  courses  in 
English  are  so  meagre  and  so  varied  in  the  preparatory  schools  that  one 
can  not,  for  the  large  majority  of  students,  count  upon  more  than  in- 
struction in  the  ordinary  English  grammar,  and  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  composition  and  rhetoric.  There  ^re  some  important  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement,  but  I  think  that  I  speak  rightly  as  regards 
the  English  course  taught  in  the  great  majority  of  preparatory  schools 
in  the  South,  which  is  the  chief  constituency  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  possibly  in  the  North  and  West ;  but  of  these  I  speak  under 
correction.  In  my  judgment  the  great  want  in  most  of  our  preparatory 
schools  is  a  thorough  course  in  English  parallel  with  the  courses  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  of  equal  importance.  We  are  not  so  de- 
ficient in  good  preparatory  schools,  at  least  in  Virginia,  p«  one  would 
infer  from  a  letter  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Baskervill,  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, printed  in  the  Nation  of  December  18,  1884  (No.  1016),  in  which, 
after  enumerating  five  schools  by  name — one  in  North  Carolina,  one  in 
Tennessee,  and  three  in  Virginia — he  adds:  "All  the  rest  of  the  South 
can  not  add  five  more  such  schools  to  this  lisf  I  would  beg  leave 
to  say  that  I  can  easily  add  from  Virginia  alone  "five  more  such 
schools  "  and  over,  whose  course  is  equally  as  high  in  grade  as  that  of 
those  mentioned,  and,  in  fact,  a  colleague  informed  me  that  he  could 
count  fifteen.  But  these  schools  have  not  yet  established  full  and 
thorough  courses  in  English  equal  in  extent  and  importance  to  their 
courses  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages,  though  I  look 
hopefully  for  this  to  come  in  time,  even  if  something  else  must  "  go  by 
the  board.'^  While  our  schools  are  doing  good  work,  and  sending  up 
some  students  every  year  prepared  to  enter  the  Senior  classes  in  the  Uni- 
versity, they  are  not  now  equal  in  numbers,  nor,  perhaps,  in  the  grade 
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of  their  work,  to  the  schools  in  what  was  "  the  golden  age  ^  for  Virginia 
preparatory  schools,  and  for  the  University — the  decade  from  1850  to 
1860.    Then  there  were  at  least  a  half  dozen  schools  in  the  State  whose 
number  of  boarding  pupils  varied  from  sixty  to  a  hundred,  and  several 
others  with  a  less  number,  all  preparatory  to  the  University,  and  draw- 
ing their  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  South.   The  University  daring  this 
period  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition,  having  for  at  least  six 
years  successively  over  six  hundred  students  in  attendance,  nearly  four 
hundred  of  whom  were  academic  students,  coming  from  all  of  the  South- 
em  States  from  Maryland  to  Texas.    Almost  all  of  these  preparatory 
schools  either  were  conducted  by  graduates,  usually  M.  A.'s  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  drew  their  principal  teachers  from  it.   Having  been  educated 
in  one  of  these  schools  and  having  taught  in  another,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  preparation  afforded,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  school  course.    In  the  school  attended  we  had  been  read- 
ing for  three  years  the  higher  Latin  and  Greek  authors — others  having 
been  previously  studied — of  which  I  recall,  in  Latin,  Tacitus  and  Juve- 
nal, Plautus  and  Terence,  Cicero's  Letters,  and  Tusculan  Disputations ; 
and,  in  Greek,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Thocydides,  and  Theocritus,  and  we 
had  written  weekly  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  retranslat- 
ing into  these  languages  a  piece  of  English  translated  from  some  classi- 
cal author^  we  had  studied  trigonometry  and  surveying,  analytical 
and  descriptive  geometry,  and  the  class  succeeding  ours  studied  also 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus  ^  we  had  pursued  a  French  coarse 
during  the  three  years,  reading  lastly  Racine  and  Moli^re,  and  writing 
weekly  exercises.    I  do  not  now  recall  any  English  studies  parsaed, 
except  spelling,  which  was  rigidly  insisted  on  for  the  whole  school,  and 
composition  and  declamation  ^  for  the  time  of  English  was  not  yet.     I 
can  not  say  that  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  the  students  entering  the 
University  enjoyed  this  amount  of  preparation,  but  it  was  not  any  too 
much  for  entering  the  Senior  classes  in  the  respective  schools,  and  any 
student  who  desired  to  graduate  the  first  year  in  the  schools  named 
must  have  had  somewhat  equivalent  preparation,  even  if  he  had  not 
read  quite  as  much  Latin  and  Greek.    I  speak  of  "Senior  classes''  and 
of  "  graduation  the  first  year,''  because  a  student  may  enter  the  lower 
classes  in  the  schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  modern  lan- 
guages with  very  much  less  preparation,  or  he  may  even  enter  the 
Senior  classes  and  profit  by  the  instruction  given;  but  he  will  not  grad- 
uate the  first  year.    Comparing  the  courses  taught  in  these  schools  of 
the  University  now  with  those  taught  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  should 
say  that  graduation  in  Latin  and  mathematics  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult now  than  it  was  then ;  in  Greek  and  modern  languages  it  is  about 
the  same.    The  preparatory  schools  have,  therefore,  now  a  somewhat 
harder  task  than  they  had  then,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  they  fulfil  it  as  well,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.    Educa* 
tion  in  Virginia,  if  not  in  the  whole  South,  does  not  seem  to  have  re* 
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covered  from  the  great  cataclysm,  notwithstanding  twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  and  a  new  generation  has  come  on  the  scene.  The  University  of 
Virginia  is  certainly  now  much  better  equipped  for  its  work  than  ever 
before.  Its  thirteen  schools  of  1860  have  expanded  to  nineteen;  it  pos- 
sesses a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  museum  of  natural  history  and 
geology  of  extraordinary  value;  its  gifts,  endowments,  and  appropria- 
tions are  greater  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  it  has  just  been  pro- 
vided with  an  endowed  observatory,  and  a  refracting  telescope  equal  to 
any  in  this  country  and  excelled  by  few  in  Europe.  That  its  students 
are  not  as  numerous  as  formerly,  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  two  causes — 
the  one,  perfectly  just  in  itself  and  not  to  be  regretted  but  in  its  effect^ 
that  other  Southern  States  are  building  up  their  own  institutions,  and 
are  educating  for  themselves  the  students  whom  Virginia  formerly  edu- 
cated for  them ;  in  this  they  are  wise,  and  are  to  be  congratulated,  and 
no  lover  of  education  would  wish  to  see  them  take  one  step  backward^ 
the  other  cause  is,  I  fear,  not  so  creditable  to  our  people  as  a  whole,^ 
and  here  I  include  Virginia,  as  well  as  other  Southern  States ;  it  is,, 
that  there  is  not  as  great  a  desire  for  higher  education  as  there  once 
was;  our  people  have  been  occupied  with  their  material  interests,  and 
have  starved  their  minds;  young  men  are  growing  up  all  around  us 
with  a  mere  smattering  of  education,  but  as  it  is  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  enter  upon  an  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mercantile,  or  com- 
mercial life,  they  are  satisfied ;  education  costs  money  and  postpones 
the  time  for  making  money,  and  we  are  content  to  do  without  it.  But 
"the  three  R's"  will  not  suffice;  the  education  given  in  our  public 
schools  is  very  desirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  these  schools  should,  by 
all  means,  be  extended ;  but,  if  we  are  content  to  stop  there,  it  will  not 
answer;  we  can  never  rear  a  cultured  community  on  the  rudiments  of 
learning ;  we  can  never  take  the  position  we  once  occupied  in  the  states- 
manship of  this  great  country,  nor  even  hold  our  own,  if  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  neglected. 

The  so-called  "New  South''  has  developed  in  many  ways,  has  ex- 
panded prodigiously,  from  a  material  point  of  view,  and  has  extended 
the  blessings  of  elementary  education  to  a  much  larger  number  than 
ever  before.  But  I  question  seriously  whether,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  there  are  as  many  young  men  now  seeking  a  higher  educa- 
tion as  there  were  in  1860.^  Some  who  write  about  the  condition  of 
education  in  the  South  previous  to  1800  do  not  know  what  was  the  real 
condition  of  affairs.  They  do  not  reflect  that  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  each  State,  and  the  private  schools  preparatory  to  them, 
were  generally  well  attended,  and  that  the  character  of  the  liberal 
education  supplied  by  them  was  in  no  whit  inferior,  if  it  was  not  supc- 

'This  view  is  exprebsed  aim)  in  two  thoughtful  and  well-written  articles  on  "Edu» 
cation  in  the  Soath,"  which  appeared  in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  of  Jan- 
uary *24  and  31,  1885,  but  the  anonymous  writer  is  rather  pessimistic  in  regard  to 
education  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  the  whole  ooantry. 
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Tho  Writings  of  James  Madison. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  these  writings  are  very  important  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  historical  and  political  significance  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Madison  was  one  of  the  original  board  of  visitors  and  one  of 
Jeftbrson's  most  valued  advisers  in  the  direction  of  the  institution,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  political  education.  He  and  Jefferson  agreed  upon 
and  prescribed  text-books  upon  the  science  of  government.  Both  men 
wished  to  keep  the  University  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federalists. 

Sundry  DocunieDts  on  the  Subject  of  Public  Education  for  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Published  by  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary 
Fund.     Richmond,  1817. 

With  this  invaluable  publication  the  documentary  history  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  begins.  It  was  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  this  pamphlet 
of  78  pages  in  an  anti(iuarian  book-store  at  Baltimore  which  first  led  the 
writer  to  an  interest  in  the  educational  history  of  Virginia.  The  collection 
of  "Sundry  Documents"  was  issued  through  the  political  influence  of  Ca- 
bell as  a  means  of  propaganda  for  the  university  idea,  which,  in  the  year 
^  1817,  first  began  to  infiueuce  the  Virginia  Legislature.  The  collection  con- 
tains Jefferson's  bill  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  proposed 
by  the  committee  of  revisers  of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  year  1776.  This  is  the  historical  coruer-stone  of 
Jefferson's  university.  The  writer  has  called  particular  attention  to  this  hill 
in  the  preceding  monograph.  Note  also  Jefferson's  original  bill  for  amend- 
ing the  constitution  of  William  and  Mary  College,  which  was  to  be  the  roOf 
and  crown  of  a  system  of  popular  education.  The  next  great  land-mark  in 
the  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  Jefferson's  letter  to  Peter  Carr, 
September  7,  1814.  It  represents  a  complete  break  from  the  idea  of  trans- 
forming William  and  Mary  College  into  a  State  university,  and  takes  a 
fresh  departure  in  the  proposed  development  of  Albemarle  Academy  into  a 
college  or  university.  This  letter,  which  contains  Jefferson's  edacational 
platform,  was  published  by  Cabell  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  marks 
the  first  introduction  of  the  new  idea  into  the  public  mind.  Then  follow 
all  the  legislative  documents,  such  as  the  report  of  the  president  and  direc- 
tors of  the  literary  fund  to  the  General  Assembly  in  December,  1816,  a  re- 
port which  marks  the  entrance  of  Jefferson's  educational  ideas  into  poli- 
tics. The  correspondence  between  Governor  Nicholas  and  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country  upon  a  system  of  public  education  for  Virginia, 
and  also  Mercer's  bill  *'  for  the  establishment  of  primary  schools,  academies, 
colleges,  and  an  university,"  are  of  considerable  historical  interest.  All 
of  these  Sundry  Documents  have  been  digested  in  the  preceding  mono- 
graph. Although  the  pamphlet  was  printed  by  the  managers  of  the  literary 
fund  and  ^'distributed  among  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth"  of  Vir- 
ginia, yet  it  is  not  likely  to  have  survived  in  any  considerable  namher  of 
copies.  Friends  of  education  in  Virginia  who  happen  to  own  these  "San* 
dry  Documents,"  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  the  higher  educational  his- 
tory of  that  State,  would  do  well  to  present  the  pamphlet  to  public  libra- 
ries and  institutions  of  learning  for  preservation. 

Proceedings  and  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  University  of 
Virginia,  presented  December  8,  1818.  Richmond,  1818. 

This  document  is  quite  as  important  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  for  it  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Rockiish  Gap  Commission;  which  decided  that  the  University 
of  Virginia  should  be  established  upon  the  site  of  Jefferson's  "Central 
College."    The  commission  was  a  brilliant  idea,  first  suggested  to  the  Lieg. 
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islature  by  Mr.  Cabell,  It  was  appointed  by  tbe  Governor,  who  favored 
Jefferson's  project,  from  the  senatorial  districts  of  the  State.  Some  of  the 
best  men  in  Virginia  assembled  at  Rockfish  Gap,  a  pass  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  Augnst,  1818,  and  there  came  under  the 
persuasive  influence  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  convinced  the  commissioD,  by 
maps  and  ingenious  diagrams,  that,  of  all  competitors  for  the  University, 
the  region  of  Charlottesville  was  nearest  the  geographical  centre  and  near- 
est the  centre  of  white  population.  The  idea  of  ceutrality  and  the  educa- 
tional foundations  already  laid  by  Jefferson  carried  the  day  in  opposition 
to  Lexington  and  Staunton.  Jefferson  prepared  a  most  elaborate  report, 
containing  his  entire  philosophy  of  education,  from  the  primary  school  to 
tbe  university.  The  original  printed  document  has  never  come  to  the  eye 
of  the  present  writer,  but  he  has  found  a  printed  copy  in  the  Analectic 
Magazine,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  103-116,  Philadelphia,  1819.  To  this  magazine  Jef- 
ferson*s  friend  Dr.  Cooper,  the  first  professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
was  a  contributor.  For  example,  see  his  review  of  Count  Destutt  Tracy's 
Political  Economy,  in  the  March  number,  1819,  pp.  177-191.  The  book  was 
a  translation  from  the  French,  which  Jefferson  had  caused  to  be  made  and 
published.  This  Analectic  Magazine  was  evidently  one  of  the  means  of 
contemporary  propaganda  for  Jefferson's  ideas.  The  report  of  the  Rockfish 
Gap  Commission  is  also  reprinted  in  the  Early  History  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  a  valuable  documentary  collection  described  below. 

Early  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  contained  in  the  Let- 
ters of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Joseph  0.  Oabell,  hitherto  unpablished, 
etc.     Richmond :  J.  W.  Randolph.  1856. 

This  is  a  documentary  history  of  the  University,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
work  which  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  subject.  The  work  contains  Jef- 
ferson's extensive  correspondence  with  Cabell,  some  of  which  **  unpub- 
lished "  material  may  also  be  found  in  Jefferson's  Writings,  with  CabelPs 
name  unfortunately  omitted.  The  above  volume  contains  also  the  published 
records  of  the  trustees  of  Albemarle  Academy,  of  the  yisitors  of  Central 
College,  and  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  visitors  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Jefferson's  most  important  educational  reports  and  the  early  acts  of 
legislation  for  the  University  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  invaluable  col- 
lection, for  the  use  of  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  coartesy  of  Pro- 
fessor B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Virginia* 

Session  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Yirginia. 

These  contain,  in  the  most  authentic  form,  the  fundamental  law  and  subsequent 
legislation  of  Virginia  with  respect  to  her  University.  The  legal  regula- 
tions of  the  institution  and  the  various  appropriations  made  from  time  to 
time  for  its  benefit,  are  all  recorded  here,  and  are  indexed  under  the  head  of 
**  University." 

Codes  of  the  State  of  Yirginia. 

The  various  codified  editions  of  the  statutes  of  Virginia  afford  the  student  a 
convenient  r^um6  of  the  permanent  law  affecting  the  University  and  the 
interests  of  higher  education. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  published  by  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

Sets  may  be  found  in  Richmond  and  in  the  library  of  the  University. 

Catalogues  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

A  bound  set,  from  the  first  session  in  1825  down  to  the  present,  is  preserved  in 
the  University  library. 
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Manuscript  Records  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

From  May  5, 1817,  to  April  7,  1826,  these  records  are  written  in  Jefferson^s  own 
hand.  From  October  2,  1826,  to  July,  1828,  they  are  in  the  hand  of  Nicholas 
P.  Trist. 

Manascript  Catalogue  of  the  University  Library,  by  Jefferson. 

This  is  the  only  manuscript  in  Jefferson's  own  hand  that  could  be  found  in  the 
University  library.  The  catalogue  gives  additional  evidence  of  Jeffer- 
son's attention  to  details  in  the  organization  of  his  University.  There 
are  catalogaed  2,436  volumes,  described  by  Jefferson  as  1  grand  folio, 
168  folio,  388  4to,  1,609  8vo,  2,270  12mo.  Jefferson  classified  the  library 
as  follows:  (1)  Ancient  history ;  (2)  Modern  history  (foreign);  (3)  Brit- 
ish; (4)  American;  (5)  Ecclesiastical;  (6)  Physics;  (7)  Agriculture;  (8) 
Chemistry;  (9)  Anatomy;  (10)  Surgery;  (11)  Medicine;  (12)  Zoology; 
(13)  Botany;  (14)  Mineralogy;  (15)  Technology;  (16)  Astrondmy ;  (17) 
Qeography,  etc.  He  observes,  characteristically,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
catalogue:  *' Books  are  addressed  to  the  three  faculties :  memory,  reason, 
imagination." 

The  University  Memorial.     By  Eev.  John  Lipscomb  Johnson.    Balti- 
more :  Turnbull  Brothers.    1871. 

This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  who  fell  in  the  late  Civil  War,  and  contains  many  flowing 
tributes  to  the  character  and  talents  of  the  sons  of  this  institution. 

The  Gilmer  Manuscripts. 

Inquiring  of  Col.  Charles  S.  Venable,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  for  original  manuscript  materials  relating  to  that  institution, 
the  writer  first  learned  of  the  existence  of  original  and  unpublished  letters 
written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Francis  W.  Gilmer.  Upon  application  to 
the  present  owner  of  the  letters  in  question,  John  Gilraer,  Esq.,  of  Chat^ 
ham,  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  the  writer  was  courteously  intrusted  with 
the  entire  bound  collection,  which  includes  not  only  letters  from  Jeffer- 
son, but  also  some  from  Madison  and  from  the  gentlemen  in  England  to 
whom  Gilmer  had  letters  of  introduction.  There  are  letters  of  advice  or 
suggestion  from  Major  John  Cartwright,  Dugald  Stewart,  Beujamin  Rush, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Teign mouth,  Lord  Forbes,  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  Henry 
Drury  of  Harrow,  Prof.  John  Leslie  of  Edinburgh,  Peter  Barlow  of  the 
Eoyal  Military  Academy,  and  many  others.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  in 
this  correspondence  the  lines  of  personal  influence,  inquiry,  and  recommen- 
dation which  led  gradually  to  the  selection  and  engagement  of  a  faculty 
for  the  University  of  Virginia.  Here  are  the  letters  written  by  Thomas 
Hewett  Key,  George  Long,  Dr.  Dungliaon,  George  Blaetterman,  and  va- 
rious other  gentlemen  with  whom  negotiations  were  opened.  Much  inter- 
esting light  is  thrown  by  the  Gilmer  manuscripts  upon  the  beginnings  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  The  collection,  which  is  well  preserved  in  a 
large  volume,  quarto,  came  into  the  writer's  hands  too  late  to  make  any 
use  of  its  contents  in  preparing  the  body  of  the  present  monograph,  but 
he  has  appended  in  foot-notes  to  the  chapter  on  the  first  professors  certain 
selections  from  the  Gilmer  correspondence.  By  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  manuscripts,  the  editor  has  committed  the  entire  collectix)n  to  one  of  bis 
students  from  Virginia,  William  P.  Trent,  A.  M.,  for  further  use.  There  are 
some  very  interesting  letters  from  George  Ticknor,  written  in  Boston  and 
at  Goettingen ;  also  several  communications  from  the  Abbd  Jos^  Correa  de 
8erra,  Dupontde  Nemours,  and  a  great  mass  of  unpublished  letters  from  Will- 
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iam  Wirt.  The  discovery  of  the  Gilmer  collection,  which  has  fortanately 
survived  the  ravages  of  war,  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  Importance 
and  practical  value  of  American  students  utilizing  academic  connections 
and  the  historical  environment  for  the  prosecution  of  their  original  studies. 
Probably  the  Gilmer  collection  is  but  one  of  many  family  collections  of  im- 
portant papers  which  might  be  made  useful  to  historical  science  in  the  handa 
of  students.  The  field  of  American  educational  history  is  comparatively 
unbroken,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  other  interesting  materials  and 
discoveries  may  yet  be  made.  It  is  the  ploughing  of  new  lands  that  un- 
earths interesting  relics  of  a  forgotten  race,  and  it  will  prove  no  ungrate- 
ful task  to  follow  in  the  track  of  educational  pioneers  like  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Francis  Gilmer. 

LIVES  OF  JEFFERSON.      STANDARD  WORKS. 

Eayner's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    Boston,  1834. 

This  early  work  contains  but  a  few  pages,  415-420,  upon  the  origin  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

George  Tucker's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  1837. 

George  Tucker  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia> 
and  naturally  paid  some  attention  to  the  history  of  the  institution.  See  por- 
tions of  Chapters  XIX  and  XXI.  His  account  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  hospitality 
to  professors  and  students  is  striking.  Every  week  Jefferson  had  a  little 
company  of  students  to  dine  with  him,  although  he  himself,  being  a  little 
deaf,  sat  apart  in  order  not  to  repress  student  conversation. 

Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Virginia,  1852. 

The  notice  of  the  University  is  necessarily  meagre. 

De  Bow's  Industrial  Statistics  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 
Vol.  ni.     "  Virginia."    I^ew  Orleans,  1852-55. 

De  Bow  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  upon  Southern  educational  history. 

Henry  S.  Randall's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  1858. 

Portions  of  Chapters  XI,  XII,  XIII  of  Vol.  Ill  contain  a  graphic  accoant  of  Mr. 
Jefferson^s  relations  to  the  University.  Here  are  to  be  found  Dr.  Dunglison's 
interesting  memoranda.  He  says  that  soon  after  the  first  professors  arrived 
in  Charlottesville,  "the  venerable  ex-President  presented  himself,  and  wel- 
comed us  with  that  dignity  and  kindness  for  which  he  was  celebrated. 
He  was  then  eighty-two  years  old,  with  his  intellectual  powers  unshaken 
by  age,  and  the  physical  man  so  active  that  he  rode  to  and  fro  from  Mon- 
ticello,  and  took  exercise  on  foot  with  all  the  activity  of  one  twenty  or 
thirty  years  younger.  He  sympathized  with  us  on  the  discomforts  of  our 
long  voyage,  and  on  the  disagreeable  journey  we  must  have  passed  over 
the  Virginia  roads  ;  and  depicted  to  us  the  great  distress  he  had  felt  lest 
we  had  been  lost  at  sea,  for  he  had  almost  given  us  up  when  my  letter  ar- 
rived with  the  joyful  intelligence  we  were  safe." 

H.  W.  Pierson's  Jefferson  at  Monticello :  The  Private  Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner.    1862. 

Miss  Sarah  N.  Randolph's  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1871. 

In  Chapter  XX  of  this  pleasantly  written  volume  there  is  some  account  of  JeflTer- 
son's  devotion  to  his  University,  the  building  of  which  he  watehed  from  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  terrace  at  Monticello. 
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James  Parton's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    Boston,  1874. 

Chapter  LXX,  on  Jefferson^s  labors  to  promote  education,  is  very  cleverly  writ- 
ten, and  contains  valuable  information,  derived  from  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Venable,  on  the  examination  system  of  the  University,  the  healthful  re- 
ligious life  there  prevailing,  and  the  moral  effect  of  trusting  to  student 
honor.  In  Mr.  Parton's  book  are  valuable  notices  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr. 
Cooper.  It  appears  that  the  latter  suffered  under  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts  for  harmless  animadversions  upon  John  Adams.  Judge  Chase  imposed 
upon  Cooper  a  fine  of  $400  and  sentenced  him  to  prison  for  six  months.  Jefifer- 
son's  relations  to  Cooper  and  Priestley  are  well  described.  Parton's  work 
contains  a  heliotype  reproduction  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  portrait  of 
Jefferson,  painted  by  Rembrandt  Peale  in  1803,  and  now  iu  the  possession  of 
the  Now  York  Historical  Society. 

John  T.  Morse's  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  American  Statesman  Series, 
1883. 

In  this  work,  written  from  a  political  point  of  view,  one  could  not  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  much  with  regard  to  Jefferson^s  relation  to  the  University. 

Gatalogae  of  the  Library  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  ander 
the  head  of  "  Jefferson". 

This  is  a  remarkably  good  bibliography  of  the  books,  writings,  essays,  magazine 
articles,  etc.,  that  have  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  Jefferson. 

Poole's  Index  of  Periodical  Literature. 

This  also  contains  references  to  a  wide  range  of  magazine  literature  npon  Jef- 
ferson. 

PAMPHLETS,  REPORTS,  MAGAZINE  ARTIOLES,  BTO. 

North  American  Eeview,  January,  1820. 

This  contains  an  article  by  Edward  Everett  in  review  of  Jefferson's  report  for 
the  Rockfish  Gap  Commission.  The  article  is  interesting  as  an  ezpiession 
of  Northern  opinion  respecting  the  new  educational  departure  in  Virginia. 
Jefferson  himself  read  the  article,  and  commented  upon  it  in  a  letter  to 
John  Adams,  August  15,  1820. 

American  Quarterly  Review,  June,  1831.    Article  by  Dr.  Danglison 
on  '^  College  Instruction  and  Discipline." 

This  article  contains  an  important  discussion  of  the  subject  of  student  oo-op- 
eration  in  the  matter  of  college  discipline,  by  one  of  the  original  professoiSy 
who  held  views  somewhat  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Cf.  Randall't 
Life  of  Jefferson,  III,  517-519,  where  the  story  of  the  disorders  that  oo- 
curred  even  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson  are  plainly  told.  In  spite  of  the 
disagreeable  experiences  through  which,  in  common  with  most  oollegea, 
the  University  of  Virginia  has  passed  in  the  matter  of  student  riots  (of 
which  Dr.  Dunglison,  Professor  Tucker,  and  Professor  Minor  tell  the  on- 
varnished  truth),  there  has  certainly  resulted  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  original 
experiment  in  college  government  a  remarkable  harmony  between  the 
faculty  and  the  students.  The  principles  of  authority  and  self-govenimMit» 
of  law  and  liberty,  have  found  a  happy  reconciliation.  Jefferson  was  early 
convinced  of  this  possibility.  He  wrote  to  Governor  Giles :  "  A  finer  set  <^ 
youths  I  never  saw  assembled  for  instruction.  They  committed  some  inegti* 
larities  at  first,  until  they  learned  the  lawful  length  of  their  tether ;  since 
which  it  has  never  been  transgressed  in  the  smallest  degree.'' 

Dr.  H.  Tutwiler,  in  bis  address  before  the  alumni  society  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  June  129,  1882,  said :  <'  It  is  but  recently,  as  we  learn  from  the 
newspapers,  that  the  distinguished  president  of  Amherst  College  has  sqIn 
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mi t ted  to  the  studeata  of  that  institatioD  a  proposition  to  make  them 
judges,  auder  certain  limitations,  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  This  was  pre- 
cisely the  plan  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  published  edition  of 
the  laws." 

Niles's  Register,  15 ;  Supplement,  79. 

Under  the  heads  of  **  Education,"  "Jefferson,"  "  Virginia,"  in  Niles's  Register, 
various  interesting  allusions  tu  the  Uuiversity  may  be  found.  The  state  of 
the  Literary  Fund  is  from  time  to  time  noted,  e.  ^»,  January  10,  1818. 

Bohn's  Album. 

This  work  is  remarkable  solely  for  its  pictures  of  professors  and  for  its  views 
of  the  University.  Two  engravings  from  Bohn  have  bee  »  reproduced  in 
this  report. 

Southeru  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1842,  and  April,  1856. 

This  interesting  repository  of  Southeru  literature  before  the  War  contains  two 
articles  on  the  University  of  Virginia,  bearing  respectively  the  above 
dates.  Most  remarkable  side-lights  are  thrown  upon  the  institution  by  ob- 
servers belonging  to  those  times.  Friendly,  although  critical,  their  testi- 
mony is  highly  valuable.  The  first  article  contains  interesting  sketches  of 
three  professors  whom  the  University  had  lost — Bonny  castle,  Davis,  and 
the  German,  Dr.  Blaetterman — from  which  sketches  the  present  writer  has 
already  drawn. 

The  second  article,  published  fourteen  years  later,  is  devoted  to  **The  Univer- 
sity :  its  Character  and  Wants."  This  is  a  very  spirited  and  refreshing  cri- 
tique of  the  institution  by  one  who  evidently  had  its  interests  warmly  at 
heart.  The  author,  who  is  evidently  a  Southerner  and  has  seen  something 
of  the  world,  possibly  at  a  German  university,  rushes  with  a  free  lance  at 
some  of  the  weak  points  of  the  rural  civilization  of  the  Old  South,  and 
does  not  spare  the  University  of  Virginia.  This  critic,  whoever  he  was, 
uttered  some  rather  striking  ante-bellum  observations.  He  said:  ^^  In  the 
way  of  general  culture  our  Southern  States  generally  are  not  abreast  of 
vhe  major  part  of  those  other  civilized  States  whom  we  consider  our  peers. 
Even  if  slavery  is  a  blessing,  even  if  our  social  state  is  superior  to  that 
of  France  or  that  of  Maine,  slavery  will  not  therefore  supply  or  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  art.  Slavery  can  not  play  a  tune.  *  •  *  Where  are  the  fine 
arts?  Where  is  our  music  t  Where  are  our  pictures?  Where  are  our  sculpt- 
ures f  Where  are  the  treasures  of  our  science  T  And,  saddest  yet,  where 
is  our  literature  f  Will  any  man  say  that  our  civilization  has  culminated f 
**  The  great  immediate  wants  of  Virginia  are  physical  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment, railroads,  and  educational  appliances.  If  the  physical  resources 
of  Virginia  were  developed,  wealth  and  the  growth  of  towns  would  result. 
*  *  *  Railroads  are  as  essential  as  the  schools.  There  can  be  no  higher 
development,  no  outbreaking  of  the  intellect,  without  a  dense  population, 
or  without  towns.  Minds  must  be  brought  together."  This  reformer  then 
advocates  with  great  vigor  a  policy  of  internal  improvements,  with  liberal 
provisions  for  education,  '^  beginning  with  the  University.''  He  states, 
if  not  quite  fairly,  yet  with  perfect  freedom,  the  condition  of  that  institu- 
tion as  it  appeared  iu  1856.  He  says :  *'  Not  a  solitary  additional  chair  has 
been  established  since  its  original  foundation.  For  years,  and  years,  and 
years,  $15,000  has  been  its  annuity.  No  sort  of  effort  has  been  made  to  ex- 
tend its  provisions.  No  kind  of  modification  has  been  adopted  from  regard 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  It  is  j  ust  like  those  old  French  diligences 
that  have  been  mnning  ever  since  the  Merovingian  dynasty.''  This  aggres- 
sive writer  then  proceeds  to  urge  a  longer  sojoarn  of  students  at  the  Univer- 
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sity ;  greater  attention  to  their  qualifications  for  admisaioii ;  the  division 
of  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  iuto  two  professorships,  one  of  Latin, 
the  other  of  Greek  [this  was  done  in  1856]  ;  the  institution  of  a  chair  of 
history  and  English  literature  [1857] ;  a  chair  of  geology  [18573  and  prac- 
tical mining;  increase  of  the  University  library.  Upon  this  latter  point 
the  critic  speaks  feelingly:  '*Onr  earliest  recollections  are  of  seeing  in 
Smith's  Geography  that  the  library  of  the  University  contained  17,000  vol- 
umes." After  a  long  period,  he  says  the  collection  has  increased  to  18,000; 
but  now  for  many  years  '*no  additions  whatever  have  been  made  to  the 
library." 

He  next  urges  the  establishment  of  fellowships,  yielding  a  few  hundred,  dollan 
a  year, ''  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  encouraging  an  elevated  scholar- 
ship." Ho  reviews,  with  evident  underatanding  and  appreciation,  the  fel- 
lowship system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  aud  also  describes  the  prizes  and 
scholarships  then  offered  at  Harvard  aud  Yale  Colleges.  He  explains  accu- 
rately and  approvingly  the  German  system  of  recruiting  profeesorships 
j&om  privatdocenteny  or  private  lecturers,  who  establish  themselves  at  a  uni- 
versity and  compete  with  one  another  aud  with  the  regular  professors.  He 
contrasts  the  German  system  with  the  English,  saying,  ^'  the  profeason  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  no  work  at  all ;  they  deliver  an  occasional  lan- 
guid lecture;  but  the  business  of  instruction  is  committed  to  private  tutors, 
who  are  in  no  way  as  such  conuected  with  the  unirersity."  The  critic 
then  proceeds  to  urge  university  provision  for  the  study  of  Christianity, 
its  philosophy  and  literature.  ^'  Why  should  the  authenticity  or  gennine- 
ness  of  Homer  be  a  matter  of  livelier  interest  than  who  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch f"  Then  follows  a  searching  review  of  the  educational  results  actu- 
ally accomplished  at  the  University  of  Virginia  by  a  student  who  reaches 
the  highest  grade,  master  of  arts,  and  compares  them  with  the  results  of 
higher  education  in  Germany.  While  not  yielding  superiority  of  nni  versi ty 
standards  to  any  American  institution,  the  critic  reviews  in  a  frank  and 
suggestive  way  the  courses  of  instruction,  number  of  instructors,  etc.,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  at  American  colleges,  and  at  various  English 
and  German  universities.  The  statistics  were  well  calculated  to  indace 
reflection.  The  University  of  Virginia  had,  all  told,  15  instructors ;  Har- 
vard, 42;  Yale,  43;  Princeton,  20;  Amherst,  17;  Montreal,  18;  Qaebec, 
22;  Oxford,  593;  Cambridge,  482;  Berlin,  152;  Bonn,  70;  Leipsio,  97; 
Munich,  GO;  TUbingen,  (52 ;  Gottingeu,  8-i ;  Heidelberg,  62. 

He  notes  the  relative  sizo  of  college  libraries  in  this  country  in  1855-56:  Hx&r- 
vard,  101,000  volumes;  Yale,  63,000;  Brown,  34,000;  Bowdoiu, 28,000 ;  Dart- 
mouth, 32,000;  Georgetown,  25,000;  South  Carolina  College,  22,000;  Frank- 
lin, in  Athens,  Ga.,  10,000;  Saint  Mary's,  Maryland,  20,000.  He  then  con- 
trasts the  annual  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  In  the  dif- 
ferent States,  for  scliooln  alone:  Massachusetts,  $1,140,000;  New  York, 
$3,040,430;  New  Jersey,  $:«8, 572;  Pennsylvania,  |2,0u0, 000  and  over;  Mis- 
souri, $210,000;  Delaware,  $50,000;  North  Carolina,  $240,000;  Tennessee, 
$280,000;  Louisiana,  $250,000.  **Iu  Virginia  the  annual  appropriation 
from  the  literary  fund  and  the  capitation  tax  amounts  to  about  $170,000,  in- 
cluding the  University  and  the  Institute."  He  then  compares  relative  en- 
dowments and  appropriations  for  the  higher  education :  Harvard  had,  in 
1855,  over  a  million  dollars  endowment,  aud  annual  receipts  from  the  same, 
from  tuition,  etc.,  of  $25(),303.  The  University  of  Virginia  had  $15,000  per 
annum  from  the  Legislature,  and  this  sum,  with  total  receipts  from  tni- 
tion,  room-rent,  etc.,  would  amount  i>«rhaps  to  $65,000  per  annum.  Soath 
Carolina  was  then  appropriating  $21,000  a  year  to  her  college  at  Columbia ; 
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Alabama  and  Loaisiana  were  giving  about  |90,000  a  year  to  their  eoUeges ; 
and  Miflsifldppi  appropriated  annually  to  her  nnlTersity  $17,000. 
The  signifioanoe  of  these  facts  and  Agnres  coold  not  have  escaped  the  critic's 
mind,  nor  that  of  his  readers  in  1656.  The  object  of  the  entire  article  was 
clearly  to  aronse  pnblic  opinion  to  the  needs  of  the  nniversity  situation 
in  Virginia.  The  author  wished  to  secure  a  more  hearty  support  of  the  in- 
stitution, an  increase  of  the  faculty,  better  pay  for  the  profiessors,  alumni 
representation  upon  the  board  of  visitors,  and  many  other  excellent  referms. 
He  wished  greater  attention  to  be  given  to  the  qualifications  of  students 
entering  the  University  and  a  longer  sojourn  there.  Inadequate  prepara- 
tion for  university  work  and  insufficient  time  for  a  liberal  education  ap- 
pear to  have  been  radical  student  faults  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  authorities  have  always  maintained  high  stand- 
ards of  examination  and  graduation.  The  small  proportion  of  honors 
awarded  in  1854-b5,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
various  schools,  is  very  striking : 
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1  There  were  18  graduates  in  Frenoh,  18  in  Spanish,  9  in  German,  and  6  in  Italian;  but 
none  who  were  grikiuated  firom  the  entire  school  of  modem  laninuigM. 

'  The  aotiior  now  under  reriew  says  the  oonrse  in  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  "is  almost  identioally  the  west  Point  course,  where  mathematlos  is  the  mala 
and  engrossing  study." 

In  the  above  attendance  upon  the  various  schools  some  students  are  counted 
more  than  once.  There  were  in  all  that  year,  1854-&5,  at  the  University, 
514  students;  352  in  the  academic  as  distinguished  from  the  professional 
schools.  The  proportion  of  graduates  to  undergraduates  in  other  American 
colleges  was,  and  still  is,  much  higher  than  at  the  University  of  Yiiginia. 
In  1854,  at  Harvard,  there  were  in  all  329  undergraduates,  of  whom  88  were 
Seniors,  destined,  by  far  the  greater  part,  to  receive  their  diplomas  in 
course.  At  Yale,  in  1855,  there  were  473  undergraduates,  including  97 
Seniors,  most  of  whom  received  their  degree  of  B.  A.  That  same  year, 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  while  106  men,  out  of  a  total  of  352,  were 
(!praduated  from  individual  academic  schools,  only  3  succeeded  in  taking 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  only  7  the  master's  degree.  From  statistical  evi- 
dence like  this,  which  runs  through  earlier  and  later  years,  from  the  recog- 
nized ability  and  requirements  of  the  professors  since  the  very  fbundation 
of  the  University,  and  from  the  high  repute  in  which  Its  degrees  have 
always  been  held,  it  is  clear  that  the  standards  of  higher  education  in  Yir- 
ginia  were  kept  above  reproach,  whatever  the  drawbacks  and  difficulties 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  Pet  [the  IToiversity  of  Virginia].    Harpers'  Mi^gazine, 
May,  1872. 

This  readable  and  well-illustrated  article  was  written  by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Yere, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  attracted  the  writer's  attention  when  a 
college  student,  and  was  his  first  introduction  to  a  knowledge  and  appreci- 
ation of  that  Southern  institution.  A  year  later  (1873)  he  met  upon  an 
ocean  steamer  a  professor  of  Latin  from  that  institution,  and  received  from 
him  his  first  letters  of  introduction  to  professors  in  Berlin.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  an  academic  comity  of  interest,  which  the  writer  of  this  report 
is  disposed  to  cherish.  Profl  Scheie  de  Tele's  article  is  reprinted  as  a  pref- 
ace to  the  foUowing  valoAble  work,  edited  by  him : 
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Catalogne  of  Stadents,  with  brief  statement  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent,  from  the  foundation  of  the  University  to  1875. 
Baltimore :  Charies  Harvey  &  Co.  1875. 

This  painstaklDg  compilation  was  a  labor  of  lovo  by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere,  and 
as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  inflnence  of  the  University  of  VirgiDia  upon 
the  South,  it  has  been  of  great  value  to  Mr.  William  P.  Trent,  cue  of  its 
graduates,  who  has  made  a  valuable  contribution,  descriptive  and  st-atisti- 
caly  to  the  present  report. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  together  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  professors  and  instructors,  the  graduates  in  law  and 
medicine,  and  the  masters  and  bachelors  of  arts,  etc.,  since  the  foanda- 
tiou  of  the  institution.    Charlottesville,  1880. 

This  is  of  value  as  a  supplement  to  the  above.  A  complete  catalogue  of  stu- 
dents during  the  last  ten  years,  showing  their  present  occupations,  is  now 
in  preparation. 

Historical  Sketches  of  Virginia. — Literary  Institutions  of  the  State: 
University  of  Virginia.  The  Old  Bominion  Magazine,  Bicbmond,  Va., 
Vol.  IV  and  Vol.  V,  beginning  March  15,  1870,  and  ending  Jane  15, 
1871.  ' 

These  sketches  of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  short  articles  extending 
through  fourteen  different  nijunbers  of  a  popular  magazine,  now  discontin- 
ued and  very  scarce.  These  sketches  were  published  anonymonslyy  bat  the 
present  writer  Unds  them  accredited  to  Professor  John  B.  Minor  among 
the  publications  by  Virginia  authors  in  the  period  from  1867  to  1873,  a  valu- 
able list  appended  to  the  third  annual  report  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Boffner,  super- 
^  intendent  of  public  instruction  in  Virginia.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Pro- 
fessor Minor  the  writer  has  been  permitted  to  examine  the  author's  anno- 
tated copy  of  these  sketches,  which,  it  is  understood,  he  intends  at  some 
time  to  revise  and  publish  in  book  form.  They  cover  the  entire  history  of 
the  University  from  its  origin  down  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  the 
Civil  War,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  academic  matters  sinoe  that  date. 
The  work  is  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  information  for  the  local 
and  internal  history  of  the  University.  It  contains  information  upon  the 
gradual  growth  and  development  of  the  University,  the  history  and personiiel 
of  it^  departments,  the  extension  of  its  buildings,  and  the  financial  history 
and  administration  of  the  institution. 

Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  reviving  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan 
for  the  payment  of  professors  partly  by  a  fixed  salary  and  partly  by  fees 
from  students,  according  to  the  views  of  Adam  Smith  and  Dnpont  de  Ne- 
mours, and  according  to  the  long-established  practice  of  certain  Earopeao 
universities. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  idea  wa6  to  make  the  self-interest  of  the  professors  co-operate 
with  their  sense  of  duty,  instead  of  uiroctly  opposing  it.  The  theory  is, 
that  when  the  amount  of  a  professor's  romuneration  for  his  services  de- 
pends upon  his  success,  in  competition  with  other  professors,  then  his 
entire  energy  goes  into  his  professorial  work ;  when  his  salary  is  fixed  and 
protected  from  competition,  laziness  or  indifference  to  duty  sometimes 
overcomes  him,  or  else  his  activities  seek  other  channels  ;  this  latter  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  the  result  when  success  meets  with  no  adequate  rewaid. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  academic  competition  breeds  inter- 
nal dissensions,  constant  rivalry  and  Jealoosy  among  professors,  and  an 
eagerness  for  money -making,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  moreover,  on 
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principles  of  oompetition  pare  soienoe  oan  nevet  prosper  in  ft  university 
when  its  professors  ftre  rewarded  according  to  stiftndards  of  popularity.  It 
is,  however,  as  Mr.  Minor  clearly  demonstrates,  both  unwise  and  unjust  to 
disregard  altogether  economic  laws  in  the  appointment  and  payment  of  pro- 
fessors. The  popularity;  success,  amount,  and  character  of  a  professor's 
work,  as  determined  by  a  subtle  law  of  competition;  must  always  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services.  Without  a  return 
to  the  Jeffersouian  principle  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia could  have  been  so  quickly  revived  after  the  War,  although,  to  Mr. 
Minor's  regret,  it  has  since  returned  to  the  principle  of  fixed  salaries. 

C  Diversity  of  Virginia.  Second  Annaal  Beport  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  1872. 

This  excellent  account  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  Professor  Minor,  was 
the  first  of  an  interesting  series  of  sketches  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  published  in  the  valuable  reports  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Ruffner  in  the  years  1872-73. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Uuivei^ity  of  Virginia,  1885.    Bichmond,  1885. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  42  pages,  based  upon  the  above  account  and  considerably 
extended.  The  sketch  was  prepared  by  authority,  to  represent  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  the  educational  section  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Ex- 
tracts have  been  reprinted  from  it  in  the  present  monograph,  in  order  to  show 
the  administration  and  resources  of  the  University.  IhK>fes8or  Minor  contrib- 
uted a  paper  on  the  administration  of  the  University  to  the  appendix  of  the 
Jefferson-Oabell  Correspondence  in  1866,  and  still  earlier,  in  1851,  a  letter  on 
the  origin  of  the  institution  to  Randall's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  4ol^  462. 

The  College  Book.  Edited  by  Charles  F.  Richardson  and  Henry  A. 
Clark.    Boston :  Honghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  1878. 

This  valuable  and  pioneer  work  in  the  history  of  American  higher  education 
contains  a  good  article  upon  the  University,  with  a  hue  heliotype  illnstra- 
tion  of  the  same. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary.  By  H.  B.  Adams.  Bareaa  of 
Education,  Circular  of  Information  No.  1, 1887. 

This  monograph  contains  (pp.  58^1)  some  facts  illustrating  the  early  rivalry  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  of  the  royal  old  college  at  Williamsburg.  If 
the  latter  institution  had  succeeded  in  getting  to  Bichmokid,  tm  intended  in 
1818,  it  would  have  been  greatly  invigorated  by  that  mnnioipal  envixonment. 
A  historic  college  in  the  capital  of  the  State  would  have  endangered  the 
success  of  Jefferson's  university.  He  and  Cabell,  however,  defeated  the 
threatening  project  by  skilfhl  tactics  in  the  Legislature. 

Local  Examinations  adopted  by  the  ITniyersity  of  Virginia.  By 
Charles  S.  Yenable.  Article  in  the  Edacational  Joomal  of  YirgiBia, 
July,  1877. 

This  article  describes  a  plan,  authorised  oiroa  1877  by  the  board  of  visitors,  for 
local  examinations  of  persona  not  members  of  the  Univerdty,  on  the  model 
of  the  tests  establiahed  by  the  nnlTersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Ox- 
ford introduced  this  system  in  18&7,  and  Cambridge  followed  in  1868. 
Girls  were  admitted  to  Cambridge  local  examinations  in  1805,  and  to  the 
Oxford  loeals  some  yean  later.  The  examinations  instltnted  in  Yirginia 
were  in  no  way  oooneeted  with  entrance  examinations  to  the  University, 
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bnt  were  simply  apon  sabjects  taught  in  the  pablio  and  private  hig^li  aohoolt 
of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  encoarainng  higher  education  by  the  award  of 
examination  certificates. 

Summary  of  Virginia.     By  M%j.  Jed.  Hotchkiss.    Biohmond,  1876. 

This  useful  and  suggestive  work  contains  a  valuable  summary  of  the  provlrions 
for  education  in  Virginia,  and,  among  other  valuable  sketches,  one  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  This  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
educational  reports  of  Dr.  W.  H.  RufEher,  which  are  of  first  authority  in  the 
educational  history  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  Educational  Journal. 

This  is  a  valuable  repository  of  articles  on  the  educational  history  of  Virginia. 
Here  were  published  many  of  Dr.  Rnffiier's  articles,  notably  his  controversy 
with  Dr.  Dabney,  parts  of  which  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  cir- 
culated by  the  United  St<ttes  Bureau  of  Education. 

Steiger's  CyclopsBdia  of  Education. 

This  contains  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  history  of  Virginia  by 
Dr.  Ruffner. 

The  Elective  System  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Virginia.    By  Prof.  James 
M.  Garnett.    Andover  Review,  April,  1886. 

This  article  is  extremely  valuable  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  It  was 
prepared  for  the  International  Congress  of  Educators,  which  met  at  New 
Orleans  in  February,  1885,  at  the  time  of  the  Exposition,  and  is  reprinted 
in  this  report  from  the  Andover  Review. 

The  Virginia  Literary  Museum  aud  Journal  of  Belles  Lettres,  Arts, 
etc. 

This  was  a  weekly  journal,  edited  by  some  of  the  professorH,  from  June  17,  1829, 
to  June  9, 1830.  It  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  a  large  octavo  bound  volume  of  850  pages,  and  contains  many  artioles, 
literary,  philological,  and  scientific,  by  the  professors  of  that  early  time, 
and  some  interesting  Jefforsoniana. 

The  Virginia  University  Magazine. 

This  periodical  is  edited  by  representatives  of  the  two  literary  societies  of  the 
University,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  The  writer  of  this 
report  observed  a  bound  set  in  the  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Chrintian 
Association  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  college  association  is  ths 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  country.  It  was  founded  at 
the  University  in  the  year  1858.  In  the  same  library  are  bound  volumes  of 
the  variouH  addresses  given  before  the  society  of  the  alumni,  founded  in  1838. 
It  is  th»  custom  to  invite  distinguished  graduates  to  address  the  students  of 
the  University.  In  the  same  library  collection  are  very  many  printed  ser- 
mons and  religious  addresses  delivered  before  the  students  by  distinguished 
clergymen  invited  for  the  purpose.  These  discourses  and  the  earnest  char- 
acter of  the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, together  with  the  niaint'Cnance  of  a  university  chaplain  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  charges  of  irreligion  which 
have  freqnently  been  made  against  the  institution. 

Thomas  JelBferson's  Home,  by  John  G.  Nioolay,  and  The  Later  Yean 
of  Monticello,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton.    Century  Magazine,  September, 

1887. 

From  these  recent  and  suggestive  articles  various  illustrations  have  been 

for  the  present  moograph. 
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Social  Life  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  John  B.  Minor,  Jr.  Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine,  October,  1887. 

This  Ih  a  pleasantly- written  sketch  by  a  son  of  Professor  Minor. 
MEMORIALS,   ADDRESSES,   PERIODIOALS,  ETC. 

Memorial  sket^^cbes  of  the  early  professors  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
'ginia,  by  Prof.  Gessner  Harrison,  may  be  found  in  the  old  edition  of 
Duyckinck's  Encyclopcedia. 

Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Prof.  John  A.  G.  Davis,  by 
Lucian  Minor,  1847. 

Memorial  of  Professor  Emmet,  by  Prof.  George  Tucker,  1846. 

Address  before  the  society  of  the  alumni,  by  J.  R.  Tucker,  1851. 

Address  before  the  society  of  the  alumni,  by  James  P.  Holcombe, 
1853. 

Address  before  literary  societies,  by  Commodore  M.  F.  Maury,  1855. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  John  A.  Broadus,  1856. 

Address  before  society  of  the  alumni,  by  Charles  S.  Venable,  1857. 

Inaugural  address  of  Prof.  Stephen  O.  Southall,  1866. 

Inaugural  address  of  Prof.  John  W.  Mallet,  1867. 

Address  before  literary  societies,  by  John  S.  Preston,  1868. 

This  address  marks  the  addition  of  a  chair  of  industrial  and  analytical  chem- 
istry. 

Address  before  alumni  society,  by  John  W.  Stevenson,  1870. 

Memorial  of  Prof.  Gessner  Harrison,  by  John  A.  Broadus,  1874. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  Hon.  John  H  Kennard,  of  Lou- 
isiana, 1874. 

Inaugural  address  of  William  M.  Fontaine,  professor  of  geology  and 
natural  history,  1878. 

This  address  represents  the  Institntiou  of  a  chair  of  natural  history  and  geology. 
Geology  was  previously  attached  to  the  school  of  physics. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  Bishop  Thomas  U.  Dudley, 
1879. 

Pamphlet  and  appeal  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  for 
endowment  of  the  Leander  McOormick  Observatory,  1878. 

Address  on  opening  of  the  Louis  Brooks  Museum,  by  J.  C.  Southall, 
LL.  D.,  1876. 

Historical  address  of  Hon.  K.  M.  T.  Hunter,  at  semi-centennial,  1875. 

Semi-centennial  ode,  by  Hon.  Dnniel  B.  Lucas,  1875. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  H.  Tutwiler,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  June 

29,  1882. 

This  address  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  historical  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. It  was  given  tifty-seven  years  after  Mr.  Tutwiler  cam§  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  lie  was  one  of  the  students  in  Mr.  Jefiferson's  time, 
and  remembered  all  the  early  professors.  He  says:  *^  I  well  remember  the 
first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  in  1825,  in  the  proctor's  office,  whither 
I  had  gone  with  some  students  on  business.    A  tall,  venerable  gentleman^ 
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in  plain  bat  neat  attire,  entered  the  room,  and,  bowing  to  the  stadeats,  took 
his  Beat  quietly  in  one  comer.  One  of  my  friends  privately  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  was  struck  by  his  plain  appearance 
and  simple,  unassuming  manners.  When  Mr.  Brockenbroag^h  was  doiM 
with  the  students  he  looked  up  and  recognized  Mr.  Jefferaoiiy  who  then 
onme  forward  to  greet  him.  We  nsed  to  see  him  afterwards  as  he  passed 
our  room  on  the  eastern  range  in  his  almost  daily  visits  to  the  Univer- 
sity. He  was  now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  this  ride  of  eifrht  or  ten 
miles  on  horseback  over  a  rough  mountain  road  shows  the  deep  interest 
with  which  he  watched  over  this  child  of  his  old  age,  and  why  lie  preferred 
the  more  endearing  title  of  Father  to  that  of  founder.  This  is  also  shown  in 
the  frequent  intercourse  which  he  kept  up  with  the  facnlty  and  stndents. 
Two  or  three  times  a  week  the  former,  often  with  their  familieSy  dinsd 
with  him  by  invitatiouj  and  once  a  week  he  had  the  students.  Hie  ^i"^  a 
list  of  these,  and  through  one  of  his  grandsons,  then  a  stndent  in  thi?  UUt> 
versity,  four  or  five  wore  invited  to  dine  with  him  on  the  Sunday  fbHowIag; 
This  day  was  selected  because  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  leotan^ 
When  ho  found  that  some  of  the  students  declined  the  invitation  IVoDmlj^ 
ious  convictions,  he  ascertained  how  many  there  were  of  this  claaa,  Midl^ 
vited  them  on  a  week-day.  Mr.  Jefiferson  had  a  wonderful  tact  in  intevealtly 
his  youthful  visitors,  and  making  the  most  diffident  feel  at  ease  in  hiaotik 
pany.  He  knew  from  what  county  each  stndent  came,  and  bein^  W0II  alK. 
quainted  with  the  most  prominent  men  in  every  part  of  the  State,  he  woiA 
draw  out  the  student  by  asking  questions  concerning  them,  or  aboat  aOMt> 
thing  remarkable  in  his  neighborhood,  thus  making  one  feel  that  he  WM 
giving  instead  of  receiving  information ;  or  he  would  ask  aboat  the  flfealt 
ies  of  the  students,  and  make  remarks  about  them  or  the  professom,  Ibr  iU 
of  whom  he  had  a  high  admiration.  He  was  thus  careful  to  pay  attenllM 
to  each  individual  student.'^ 

Address  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Rives  od  Life  and  Work  of  W.  B.  Bodgers,  VMA. 
Address  of  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  C  S.  Navy,  on  opening  the  Leander 
McCormick  Observatory,  1885. 

This  marks  the  inauguration  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  whloh  was  ont 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  favorite  projects. 

Historical  address,  by  Hngh  Blair  Grigsby,  in  1868,  on  the  occasion 
of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Jefferson  in  the  library. 

Tiiis  address  IS  still  in  manuscript,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  IIou.  £.  Johnston 
Barbour,  Barboursville,  Orange  County,  Virginia. 

The  Student's  Hand-Book  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1887-88. 

This  convenient  account  of  the  various  features  of  stndent  life  at  the  Univemity, 
with  a  map  of  the  buildings,  was  published  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 
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Henry  Howard  (professor  of  practice  of  medicine,  1839-67) : 

Pablished — 
Oatlines  of  Medical  Jarisprudence. 

J.  J.  Sylvester  (professor  of  mathematics,  1840-41): 

Has  pablished  a  great  number  of  contributions  to  mathematical  and  soientifio 
journals  and  transactions  of  societies ;  Sylvester's  Theorem,  in  Connection 
with  "Newton's  Rule"  in  Regard  to  the  Number  of  Positive,  of  Negative,  and 
of  Imaginary  Roots  of  an  Equation,  Philosophical  Transactions  (1864) ;  Lon- 
don Mathematical  Society  Publications,  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1866. 

From  1877  to  1882  Professor  Sylvester  contributed  30  articles  and  notes  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  of  which  he  was  editor ;  also  22  arti- 
cles  and  notes  to  the  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences  de  I'ln- 
stitut  de  France  ;  also  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  a 
paper  "  On  the  Limits  to  the  Order  and  Degree  of  the  Fundamental  Invari- 
ants of  Binary  Quantics"  (1878) ;  also  to  the  Messenger  of  Mathematics, 
London,  4  papers  ;  to  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical 
Magazine,  4  papers ;  and  to  the  Journal  fiir  reine  und  angewandte  Mathe- 
matik,  Berlin,  6  papers. 

H.  St.  G.  Tucker  (professor  of  law,  1841-45) : 

Published — 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Virginia  (2  vols.,  1836-37) ; 
t  Lectures  on  Constitutional  Law  (1843); 
t  Lectures  on  Natural  Law  and  (jk>vernment  (1844). 

Robert  E.  Eogers  (professor  of  chemistry,  1842-52) : 

Edited  with  his  brother  (Prof.  James  B.  Rogers)  Turner's  Chemistry,  with  Addi- 
tions (1846).  Edited  the  American  reprint  of  Lehmann's Physiological  Chemistry 
(1855),  and  took  part  with  his  brothers  in  geological  publications. 

Edward  H.  Coxjrtenay  (professor  of  mathematics,  1842-53) : 

Published— 
A  translation  of  Boucharlat's  Mechanics  (1836); 
Treatise  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus — published  posthumously 

(1855). 

M.  SCHELE  DE  Vere  (professor  of  modern  languages,  1844-) : 

Published — 
t  Outlines  of  Comparative  Philology  (1853) ; 
t  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature  (1856) ; 
t  Studies  in  English  (1867)  ; 
t  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language  : 
t  Grammar  of  the  French  Language  (1867) ; 
t  The  Great  Empress,  a  novel  (1869) ; 
t  Americanisms  (1871) ; 
t  The  English  of  the  New  World,  (18T3)  etc.,  and  various  philological  papers. 

William  H.  McGufpey  (professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1845-73) : 

t  Published  his  well-known  Readers  and  other  school-books. 

•John  B.  Minor  (professor  of  common  law,  1845-) : 

t  Has  published  his  valuable  Institutes  (4  volumes) : 
t  Synopsis  of  Criminal  Law  ; 

t  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  the  Old  Dominion  Magazine  (1869^ 
70.    Incomplete). 
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*  J.  Lawbeng£  Smith  (professor  of  ohemistry,  1852-63) : 

Pnblished — 
Mineralogy  and  Cbeiuistry — Original  Besearches ;  also 

Report  to  the  United  States  Gk>vemment  on  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  Sev- 
eral Departments  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  and  over  fifty  scientific  papers. 

•James  P.  Holcombe  (professor  of  equity,  1854-61) : 

Published  a  work  on  Equity  (1846) ; 

A  collection  of  letters  of  distinguished  writers  (1867-68). 

Albert  T.  Bledsoe  (professor  of  mathematics,  1854-63) : 

Published — 
A  Theodicy,  or  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory  (1853  ): 
t  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery  (1857) ; 
Is  Davis  a  Traitor?  (1866) ; 
Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  etc.  (1868); 
Professor  Bledsoe  was  afterwards  editor  of  the  Southern  Review. 

Basil  L.  Gildbbsleeye  (professor  of  Greek,  1856-76) : 

t  Latin  Grammar,  Primer,  Beading  and  Exercise  Books  (several  editions) ; 

t  Edition  of  Persius  (1875) ; 

Justin  Martyr's  Apologies,  and  Epistle  to  Diognetus ;  Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  (1877) ; 

Edition  of  Pindar's  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  (1885) ; 

t  Address  on  Classical  Study  (1869) ; 

t  Legend  of  Yenns  (Southern  Beview,  April,  1867) ; 

t  Xantippe  and  Socrates  (Southern  Beview,  July,  1867) ; 

t  Limits  of  Culture  (Southern  Beview,  October,  1867); 

t  Emperor  Julian  (Southern  Beview,  January,  1868) ; 

t  Maximilian  (Southern  Beview,  April,  1868) ; 

t  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  (Southern  Beview,  July,  1868) ; 

t  Lucian  (Southern  Beview,  October,  1869) ; 

t  Studies  in  the  Attic  Orators  (Southern  Magazine,  April  to  September,  1873) ; 

Personal  Beminiscences  of  Frledrich  Bitschl  (American  Philological  Associa- 
tion Proc,  1877) ; 

Address  before  Literary  Societies  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (1897); 

Classics  and  Colleges  (Princeton  Beview,  July,  1878) ; 

University  Work  in  America  (Princeton  Beview,  May,  1879) ; 

Athena  Parthenos  (Harper's  Magazine,  April,  1882),  etc. ; 

Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  to  which  he  has  made  many  con- 
tribntiona 

O.  F.  Holmes  (professor  of  historical  sdeDoe,  1857-) : 

Published— 

t  Series  of  Beaders ; 

t  English  Grammar ; 

t  Pictorial  English  Granmiar  (1868) ; 

t  History  of  the  United  States  (1871); 

t  A  New  History  of  the  United  States  (1886) ; 

t  A  Science  of  Society,  privately  printed. 
Addresses — 

Inaugural,  at  William  and  Mary  College,  The  University  of  Mississippi,  and 
t  The  University  of  Virginia. 
Lectures — 

Before  the  Virginia  Historical  Society—''  The  Virginia  Colony  " ; 

Before  the  Peabody  Institnte,  Baltimoie— ''  The  Bomanoes  of  the  Boand  Table  " ; 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WRITINGS  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY, 

1825-1887. 

By  William  P.  Teent. 

The  followiDg  lists  are  reasonably  complete ;  in  some  cases  proper  ma- 
terials have  been  wanting ;  in  a  few  absolute  completeness  did  not  ap- 
pear desirable.  For  reasons  of  convenience,  a  chronological  order  of 
arrangement  has  been  preferred  to  an  alphabetical.  An  asterisk  (* )  means 
that  the  professor  was  also  an  alumnus;  a  dagger  (t)  that  the  work  was 
published  during  the  author's  connection  with  the  University.  As  a 
personal  examination  of  many  of  these  works  was  impossible,  the  dates 
of  publication  were  in  some  cases  not  to  be  obtained. 

George  Long  (professor  of  ancient  languages,  1825-28) : 

Edited  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffasion  of  Useful  Knowledge — 

Quarterly  Jourual  of  Education  (ltt31-35) ; 

Biographical  Dictionary  (1842-44); 

The  Penny  CycIopa?dia  (1833-46) ; 

Was  general  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica. 
Published — 

An  Analysis  of  Herodotus ; 

A  Classical  Atlas; 

Editions  of  Ctesar's  Gallic  War  and  Sallnst; 

Geographical  Trejitises  on  England,  Wales,  and  America; 

A  History  of  France  (1H50) ; 

The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic  (5  vols.,  1864-74). 
Translated — 

Select  Lives  from  Plutarch  ; 

Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius; 

EpictetuH. 
Contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Thomas  Dewett  Key  (professor  of  mathematics,  1825-27): 

Published — 
A  Latin  Grammar  (1843-46) ; 
Philological  Essays  (186;:^) ; 
Language  in  its  Origiu  ami  Development  (1874).     Besides  many  contributions 

to  philological  journals. 
A  Latin  Dictionary  (1883);  compiled  from  papers  left  by  him. 

Charles  Bonnycastle  (professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  mathe- 
matics, 1825-40): 

i  Published  a  Treatise  on  Inductive  Geometry. 
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G.  F.  Holmes — Continued. 

Southero  Methodist  Quarterly  Review — Continaed. 

Spencer's  Social  Statics,  April,  1856 ; 

Greek  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Aagast,  1856  ; 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Jnly  1856  ; 

Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists,  July,  1856. 
Southern  Literary  Messenger — 

Life  and  Times  of  Pericles,  February,  18. lO ; 

John  C.  Calhoun,  May,  1^50  ; 

The  Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1851 ; 

General  Zachary  Taylor,  September,  1850  ; 

Greeley  on  Reforms,  May,  1851 ; 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  December,  1852  ; 

Spiritual  Manifestations,  July,  1853  ; 

Universities  and  Colleges,  August,  October,  and  November,  1853. 
De  Bow's  Review — 

Ancient  Slavery,  November  and  December,  1855 ; 

Increase  of  Gold,  1856  ; 

Gold  and  Silver  Mines— The  Golden  Age,  July,  1856 ; 

t  Who  Wrote  ShakspeareT    February,  1868;  and  many  other  contributions. 
United  States  Law  Magazine — 

Cancellarlse  Origines,  July,  August,  and  September,  1851 ; 
The  Forum  (Law  Journal) — 

tThe  Civil  Law,  1873-74; 

t  Primitive  Law,  April  and  July,  1875. 

•  Wm.  E.  Peters  (professor  of  Latin,  1865-) : 

Has  published  t  A  Syllabus  of  Latin  Syntax. 

•Charles  S.  Venable  (professor  of  mathematics,  1866-) : 

Has  published  t  a  mathematical  series  in  several  volumes ;  also  a  report  ia  a 
volume  of  Coast  Survey  reports  for  1860  on  observations  made  in  July  and 
August,  1860,  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  expedition  to  Labrador  to 
observe  eclipse  of  that  year. 

John  W.  Mallet  (professor  of  chemistry,  1872-) : 

Has  published  Physical  and  Chemical  Conditions  of  the  Culture  of  Cotton 
(London  :  Chapman  &,  Hall.  1862) ;  the  British  Association  Earthquake 
Catalogue  (conjointly  with  his  father,  R.  Mallet) ;  also  about  eighty  scien- 
tific papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  the  Proceedings 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  Annalen  der  Chemie 
und  der  Pharmacie,  the  American  Journal  of  Science  (Silliman's),  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Journal,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  etc. 
(done  in  part  while  professor  at  the  University). 

Noah  K.  Davis  (professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1873-) : 

Published — 

t  The  Theory  of  Thought ;  a  treatise  on  deductive  logic  (New  York  :  Harper's, 
1880). 
Also  the  following  papers : 

t  The  Duality  of  Mind  and  Brain,  in  the  Christian  Philosophy  Quarterly  for  1882 ; 

t  i!m  I  Free  f  in  the  Christian  Philosophy  Quarterly,  1885 ; 

t  Is  Praver  Reasonable?  in  Christian  Thought,  July  and  August,  1885; 

t  The  Moral  Aspects  of  Vivisection,  in  North  American  Review,  March,  1885  ; 

\  The  Negro  in  the  South,  in  the  Forum  for  April,  1886 ; 

t  Religious  Exercises  in  State  Schools,  in  the  Foram  for  February,  1887. 
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•  Thomas  R.  Price  (professor  of  Greek,  1876-82) : 

Pablisbed — 

A  Ne\v  Heresy ;  review  of  Mr.  Fronde's  views  on  education;  in  the  Southern 
Magazine,  1870; 

The  Place  of  the  Mother  Tongue  in  Education,  1874 ; 

t  The  Method  of  Philology ;  inaugural  address,  1876 ; 

t  The  Study  of  English  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  1877; 

t  Methods  of  Language  Teaching  as  applied  to  English ;  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Summer  Normal  School  of  Virginia,  and  published  as 
a  pamphlet,  1880 ; 

The  Construction  and  Types  of  Shakspeare's  Verse-forms  (in  press) ;  and  con- 
tributions to  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  and  other  journals. 

•  Wm.  M.  Fontaine  (professor  of  natural  history  aod  geology,  1879-) : 

Published — 
Resources   of  West  Virginia,  octavo;  prepared  in  conjunction   with  M.   F. 

Maury,  Jr.,  and  published  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia ; 
The  Upper  Carboniferous  or  Permian  Flora  of  Southwest  Pennsylvania  and 

West  Virginia,  octavo ;  prepared  in    coi^unction    with  I.  C.  White,  and 

published  by  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania ; 
The  Older  Mesozoic  Flora  of  Virginia,  quarto ;  published  by  United  Statues 

Geological  Survey  as  Monograph  VI ; 
The  Potomac  Flora  of  Virginia,  quarto;  in  press. 
Also  the  following  articles  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science : 
Notes  on  the  West  Virginia  Asphaltum  Deposit ; 
On  Some  Points  in  the  Geology  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia ; 
On  the  Primordial  Strata  of  Virginia ; 

Notes  on  the  Vespertine  Strata  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia ; 
The  Conglomerate  Series  of  West  Virginia ; 
Notes  on  the  Mesozoic  of  Virginia,  etc.  (done  in  part  while  professor  at  the 

University). 

Ormond  Stone  (professor  of  astroDomy,  1882-) : 

t  Editor  of  Annals  of  Mathematics,  1883-87,  published  at  the  University  ot 

Virginia. 
Has  contributed  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  astronomical  journals  and 

reports  (part  of  this  work  done  at  the  University). 

John  H.  Wheeler  (professor  of  Greek,  1882-87) : 

De  Alcestidis  ct  Hippolyti  Euripedearum  luterpolationibus  (Inaugural  Dis- 
sertation, Bouu,  1879; ; 

Report  of  Rheinisches  Museum  (Philological  Journal,  1881-82) ; 

Review  of  Klinkeuberg's  De  Euripdeorum  Prologoruui  Arte  (Philological 
Journal,  1882) ;  also  contributed  to  the  Nation,  etc. 

•James  M.  Garnett  (professor  of  English,  1882-) : 

Has  published  t  A  Translation  of  Beowulf  (1882, 2d  edition,  1885).  Has  contribu- 
ted to  the  Southern  Review,  the  Andover  Review,  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Trans- 
actions of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  etc.  (done  in 
part  while  professor  at  the  University). 

•  William  M.  Thornton  (professor  of  engineering,  1883-) : 

Assistant  editor  Annals  of  Mathematics. 

•Francis  P.  Dunnington  (professor  of  analytical  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  1885-) : 

tHas  contributed  yarious  papers  to  the  American  Journal  of  Chemistry. 
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*  William  B.  Towles  (professor  of  anatooiy  and  materia  medioa, 

1886-): 
Published — 

t  Syllabus  of  Notes  ou  Anatomy  ; 

t  Syllabus  of  Notes  ou  Osteology  ; 

t  Syllabus  of  Notes  ou  Materia  Medica. 

•William  C.  Dabney  (professor  qf  practice  of  medicine,  etc.,  1886-): 

Published — 

(1)  The  Value  of  Chemistry  to   the  Medical  Practitioner— a  small  book,  to 

which  was  awarded  the  Boylston  prize  of  Harvard;  in  1873; 

(2)  Over  thirty  papers  on  different  medical  topics  in — 
The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 

The  Medical  News, 

The  Virginia  Medical  Journal, 

The  Maryland  Medical  Journal, 

The  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal, 

ThQ  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 

The  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia, 

The  Transactions  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS. 

*JoHN  A.  Broadus  (assistant  in  ancient  langaageSy  1851-53): 

Published — 
Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons ; 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Preaching; 
Commentary  on  Matthew  ; 
Book  of  Sermons  and  Addresses. 

*  Edward  S.  Joynes  (assistant  in  ancient  languages,  1853-59): 

llus  publitthed   several  text-books  on  the  modern  languages,  and  papers  in 
philological  journals. 

•Edward  B.  Smith  (assistant  in  mathematics,  1855-57): 

Text-book  of  Plane  Trigonometry. 

^ James  G.  Clark  (assistant  in  mathematics,  1857-58) : 

Text-book  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

^Gaetang  Lanza,  Jr.  (assistant  in  mathematics,  1869-71) : 

Has  published  a  work  on  Applied  Mechanics,  1883,  and  scientific  papers. 
1703G— No.  2 16 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

HAMPDEN-SIDNEY  COLLEGE. 
By  0.  E.  MolLWAiNE.i 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  claims 
an  age  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eleven  years.  As  Prince  Ed- 
ward Academy,  it  originally  formed  one  of  the  series  of  log  colleges 
which,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  look  out  from  the  shade 
of  the  forest,  and  to  extend  among  the  people  the  civilizing  influence 
of  letters.  Its  foundation  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  intellectual  and 
religious  energies  of  the  descendants  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  blood, 
many  representatives  of  which  had  left  their  native  countries  and  the 
more  settled  portions  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  to  found 
in  portions  of  Virginia  a  suitable  inheritance  for  their  posterity. 

The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  had  already,  in  1738,  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  to  protect  those  of  this  race  and  religion,  settling  the 
valley  in  the  eujoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Having  received 
a  favorable  response,  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Synod  began 
to  settle  Presbyterian  families  in  Charlotte,  Prince  Edward,  and  Camp- 
bell. Families  of  this  race  were,  at  this  time,  scattered  throughout 
Virginia;  but,  owing  to  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  established 
church,  there  had  hitherto  failed  to  exist  between  them  that  bond  of 
civil  aud  religious  community  which  afterwards  became  so  prominent  a 
factor  in  the  Revolutionary  era  of  the  State. 

During  an  early  period  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
after  the  formation  of  Hanover  Presbytery,  the  relations  between  the 
Presbyterians  became  more  ttrmly  established,  and  they  began  now  to 
excite  attention  as  a  positive  element  in  State  politics. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  historic  survivor  of  Nassau  Hall,  was 
laying  deep  the  foundation  for  an  accurate  culture,  and  became  a  re- 
sort for  Presbyterians  who  desired  to  extend  their  religious  and  mental 
training.  Samuel  Stanhoi^e  Smith,  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
and  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1769,  subsequently  united 
with  the  Presbytery  at  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  and  represented  the  cause 

'Mr.  Clement  R.  Mcllwaine  is  a  gradaate  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  a  son  of 

its  distinguished  president,  Dr.  Richard  Mcllwaine.     He  studied  for  some  time  in  the 

historical  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  was  subsequently  grada- 

ated  at  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  Baltimore.     The  editor  of 

this  report  takes  this  occasion  of  thanking  his  former  pupil  for  preparing  the  present 

chapter. — Editor. 
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of  religion  and  education  with  sach  eminence  as  to  make  his  name  his- 
toric in  the  early  annals  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  cause  of  learning 
among  the  Presbyterians  in  Virginia  was  already  advancing  apace, 
when  the  impetus,  happily  given  to  it  by  the  New  Jersey  pioneer,  may 
be  said  to  have  occasioned  the  foundation  of  two  academies — Prince 
Edward  and  Liberty  Hall — each  tracing  its  origin  from  one  parent 
source.  Under  the  auspices  Of  Hanover  Presbytery  the  Prince  Edward 
Academy  was  opened  to  students  in  January,  1776,  under  the  con 
trol  and  direction  of  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  rector,  to  whose  magical 
influence  its  early  prosperity  may  be  attributed.  The  Presbytery,  con- 
sulting the  best  interests  of  the  academy,  endeavored  to  encourage 
every  necessary  branch  of  literature,  and,  while  reserving  a  preference 
in  favor  of  the  Presbyterian  service,  extended  the  benefits  of  the  foun. 
dation  to  all  denominations. 

The  name  of  Prince  Edward  Academy  was  changed  to  that  of  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  in  May,  1777,  in  honor  of  those  principles  of  political  lib- 
erty which  had  been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Among  the  trus- 
tees of  the  acatdemy  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  James  Madison  and 
Patrick  Henry,  which  indicate  that  the  institution  was  a  product  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  was  first  launched  upon  its  existence 
during  the  most  important  epoch  in  our  history. 

In  October,  1779,  the  rector  was  released  from  his  duties  in  order  to 
accept  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey ;  his  brother,  the  Bev.  John  Blair  Smith,  by  common  consent 
succeeded  him.  The  second  rector  of  the  academy,  who  afterwards 
became  the  first  president  of  the  College,  when  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  1783,  was  also  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  two  brothers,  the  curricu- 
lum and  government  came  to  resemble  the  Princeton  model.  Those  who 
were  most  closely  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Hampden-Sidney, 
were  allied  by  ties  of  sympathy  and  respect  with  that  central  school, 
which  had  been  so  essential,  not  only  in  directing  the  educational  tend- 
encies, but  also  in  shaping  the  political  and  religious  principles,  which 
were  adhered  to  with  such  fidelity  by  the  Presbyterians^  until  the  bill 

^In  this  connection  the  editor  notes  the  historical  importance  of  the  early  move- 
ments in  behalf  of  religions  liberty  in  Virginia  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  in  1774. 
Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry,  of  Richmond,  who  has  discussed  the  pioneer  influence 
of  Patrick  Henry  in  promoting  religions  freedom  (see  papers  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  Vol.  Ill,  and  Dr.  Still^'s  reply,  Vol.  HI),  has  lately  made  a  vala- 
able  docamentary  discovery,  which  is  described  and  published  in  the  Central  Presby- 
terian, Richmond,  May  16,  1888.     Mr.  Henry's  letter  and  the  document  in  question 

are  here  reprinted  in  full : 

"Richmond,  Va.,  May  7,  1888. 

"  In  lookiikg  among  the  archives  of  the  State  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  a  paper  of 
great  historical  value,  in  its  bearing  on  the  part  taken  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  in  Virginia.  I  enclose  it  with  the  request  that  it 
be  published,  and  although  it  was  written  in  1774,  this  will  be  its  first  publication. 

**  The  occasion  of  its  preparation  was  the  introduction  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
in  1772  of  a  bill  having  for  its  professed  object  the  better  security  of  the   religious 
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for  establishing  religious  freedom  was  finally  enacted  in  1785.    Histori- 
cal justice  claims  honorable  mention  of  the  first  president  of  Hampden 
Sidney,  in  his  defence  of  religious  liberty  before  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  sustained  by  an  eloquence  and 
astuteness  which  were  said  by  many  to  have  excelled  Patrick  Henry. 

In  characterizing  that  civil  and  religious  conflict,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Hainpden-Sidney  was  called  to  life,  the  memorial  from  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery of  177'6  most  fittingly  expresses  the  sentiments  of  our  founders: 
'*  That  duty  which  we  owe  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it, 
can  only  be  directed  by  reason  and  conviction,  and  is  nowhere  cogniz- 

liberty  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  the  colony,  but  really  oontriyed  for  their  oppres- 
sion in  several  particulars.  The  objectionable  features  are  commented  upon  in  the 
paper  now  sent  yon.  Foote,  in  his  Sketches  of  Virginia,  p.  3iJ0,  states  the  dissatiB- 
faction  of  Hanover  Presbytery  with  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  appointment  of  Bev. 
John  Todd  and  Capt.  John  Morton  as  commissioners  to  attend  the  next  Assembly  in 
opposition  to  it.  Nothing  was  done  in  the  next  Assembly  touching  the  matter,  and 
at  the  meeting  at  the  house  of  Bobert  Caldwell,  on  Cub  Creek,  in  Charlotte  County, 
October  14,  1774,  there  being  apprehension  that  the  Assembly  would  take  action 
during  the  fall  session,  the  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  November  next,  at  the  house  of  Col.  William  Cabell,  of  Amherst,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  bill.  This  paper  is  that  remonstrance,  and  is  most  interesting  and  in. 
structive,  not  only  because  of  its  ability  and  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  then  condition 
of  the  Church  and  the  colony,  but  because  it  is  the  first  paper  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  which  was  ever  presented  to  the  Virginia  Assembly  claiming  equal  rights 
for  dissenters.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  advance  guard  of  that  army  of 
remonstrances  which  so  vigorously  attacked  the  Establishment,  and  finally  overpow- 
ered it  and  established  perfect  religious  liberty  on  it«  ruins. 

**  Foote  evidently  never  saw  this  paper.  Taking  it  in  connection  with  the  able 
memorials  of  Hanover  Presbytery  in  1776  and  1777,  whieh  Foot-e  gives  in  full,  the 
reader  can  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  where  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  got  his  views  of  religious  liberty.  His  famous  bill  was  not  written  before 
1777,  nor  reported  before  1779,  and  it  shows  no  more  advanced  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject than  the  able  papers  of  Hanover  Presbytery.  I  will  add  that  it  is  probable  that 
Rev.  Caleb  Wallace,  who  wrote  the  memorial  of  1776,  wrote  this  paper.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  and  became  in  later  life  a  distinguished  judge  in  Kentucky. 

*•  Wm.  Wirt  Hbwry." 


To  the  Honorable  the  Speaker  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Burgeeeee : 
The  Petition  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  all  the 
Presbyterians  in  Virginia  in  particular,  and  all  Protestant  dissenters  in  general, 
humbly  showeth,  That  upon  application  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Anderson  in 
behalf  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  the  Honorable  Governor  Gooch,  with  the  advice 
of  the  council,  did  in  the  year  1738,  or  about  that  time,  for  the  encouragement  of  all 
Presbyterians  who  might  incline  to  settle  in  the  colony,  grant  an  instrument  of  writ- 
ing under  the  seal  of  the  colony,  containing  the  most  ample  assurances  that  they 
should  enjoy  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  all  the  other  privileges 
of  good  subjects.  Relying  upon  this  express  stipulation,  as  well  as  upon  the  justice 
and  catholic  spirit  of  the  whole  legislative  body,  several  thousand  families  of  Presby- 
terians have  removed  from  the  Northern  provinces  into  the  frontiers  of  this  colony, 
exposed  themselves  to  a  cruel  and  savage  enemy,  and  all  the  other  toils  and  dangers 
of  settling  a  new  country,  and  soon  became  a  barrier  to  the  former  inhabitants  who 
were  settled  in  the  more  commodious  parts  of  the  colony.  Ever  since  that  time  we 
have  been  considered  and  treated  upon  an  equal  footing  with  our  fellow  subjects, 
nor  have  our  ministers  or  people  been  restricted  in  their  religious  privileges  by  any 
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able  but  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Universal  Judge."  "  In  this  enlightened 
age,  and  in  a  land  where  all  are  united  in  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
be  free,  we  hope  and  expect  that  our  representatives  will  cheerfully  con- 
cur in  removing  every  species  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  bondage." 

By  the  act  of  1783  the  academy  became  a  college,  thereby  dissolving 
all  connection  with  the  parent  presbytery.  The  ties  of  an  earlier  con- 
nection, however,  have  not  been  forgotten  or  ignored,  and  the  board  of 
trustees,  which  has  annually  assembled  under  the  protection  of  the 
charter  since  1783,  has  been  often  constrained  to  refer  with  pride  to  the 
parent  of  one  of  the  most  important  literary  institutions  in  the  State. 

law  of  the  colony.  Yoar  bamble  petitioners  further  show,  that  with  gratitude  they 
acknowledge  the  catholic  design  of  our  late  honorable  Assembly  to  secure  by  law  the 
religions  liberties  of  all  Protestant  dissenters  in  the  colony;  accordingly  they  did  in 
the  year  1772  prepare  and  print  a  Toleration  Bill,  but  as  the  subject  was  deeply  in- 
teresting it  was  generously  left  open  for  amendment.  But  notwithstanding  we  are 
fully  persuaded  of  the  catholic  and  generous  design  of  our  late  representatives,  yet 
we  are  deeply  sensible  that  some  things  in  the  above  named  bill  wiU  be  very  grievous 
and  burdensome  to  us  if  passed  into  a  law.  Therefore  we  humbly  and  earnestly  pray 
that  the  said  bill  may  not  be  established  without  such  alterations  and  amendments 
as  will  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  impartial  liberty  and  sound  policy, 
which  we  presume  were  the  valuable  ends  for  which  it  was  first  intended.  Therefore 
we  humbly  beg  leave,  while  we  are  making  the  prayer  of  our  petition  in  a  more  par- 
ticular way,  to  lay  before  this  honorable  House,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  bill. 

'*  The  preamble  is  agreeable  to  what  we  desire,  only  we  pray  that  the  preamble  and 
every  other  part  of  the  bill  may  be  so  expressed  as  will  be  most  likely  to  obtain  the 
royal  assent. 

''  We  are  also  willing  that  all  our  clergymen  should  be  required  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  etc..  usually  ta^en  by  civil  officers,  and  to  declare  their  belief  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

''Likewise,  as  is  required  in  the  said  bill,  we  shall  willingly  have  all  our  churches 
and  stated  places  for  public  worship  registered,  if  this  honorable  House  shall  think 
proper  to  grant  it.  But  every  minister  of  the  gospel  is  under  indispensable  obliga- 
tions to  follow  the  example  of  our  blessed  Savior,  '  who  went  about  doing  good,'  and 
the  example  of  his  Apostles,  who  not  only  '  taught  in  the  Temple,  but  in  every  house 
where  they  came  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ.'  From  which, 
and  their  const>aut  practice  of  travelling  into  every  quarter  of  the  world,  we  humbly 
trust  that  it  will  appear  to  this  Assembly  that  we  cannot,  consistent  with  the  du- 
ties of  our  office,  wholly  confine  our  ministrations  to  any  place  or  number  of  places  : 
and  to  bo  limited  by  law  would  be  the  more  grievous,  because  in  many  parts  of  this 
colony,  even  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Presbyterians,  it  is  not,  and 
perhaps  it  may  not  in  any  short  time  be,  easy  to  determine  where  it  would  be  the  most 
expedient  to  fix  upon  a  stated  place  for  public  worship,  and,  indeed,  where  we  have 
houses  for  worship  already  built,  generally  the  bounds  of  our  congregation  are  so 
very  extensive  that  many  of  our  people,  especially  women,  children,  aud  servants, 
are  not  able  to  attend  by  reason  of  the  distance,  which  makes  it  our  duty,  as  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ,  to  double  our  diligence,  and  frequently  to  lecture  and  catechise 
in  the  remote  comers  of  our  congregations.  This  restriction  would  also  be  very 
grievous  to  us  in  many  other  respects.  We  only  beg  leave  to  add  :  That  the  number 
of  Presbyterians  in  this  province  is  now  very  great  and  the  number  of  clergymen  but 
small,  therefore  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  itinerate  and  preach  tl)rou<;h  various 
parts  of  the  colony,  that  our  people  may  have  an  opportunity  to  worship  God  aud  re- 
ceive the  sacraments  in  the  way  agreeable  to  their  own  consciences.     As  to  our  hav  - 
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The  historic  inflaence  to  which  Hampden  Sidney  owes  its  origin  has 
been  briefly  stated,  and  as  the  second  college  founded  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  it's  life  began  ander  different  auspices  from  those  of  the  more 
venerable  William  and  Mary,  which  sprang  into  existence  at  a  period 
when  a  college  was  the  dream  of  individuals,  but  had  made  no  im- 
press upon  the  people  of  the  colony.  Nor  is  there  any  historic  connec- 
tion between  Hampden-Sidney  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  which 
was  matured  many  years  after  the  organic  life  of  Hampden-Sidn^y  be- 
gan. The  educational  ideas  of  Jefferson  found  embodiment  in  an  in- 
stitution which  has  proved  a  fountain  of  intellectual  culture,  not  only 

iDg  meetings  for  pablic  worship  in  the  night,  it  is  not  in  freqnent  practice  among 
our  churches;  yet  sometimes  we  find  it  expedient  to  attend  night  meetings,  that  a 
neighborhood  may  hear  a  sermon  or  a  lecture,  or  be  catechised,  without  being  mnch 
interrupted  in  their  daily  labor.  And  so  long  as  our  fellow-subjects  are  permitted  to 
meet  together  by  day  or  by  night  for  tbe  purposes  of  business  or  diversion,  we  hope 
we  shall  not  be  restrained  from  meeting:  together,  as  opportunity  serves  us,  upon 
business  of  all  others  the  most  important ;  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  the 
Apostles  held  frequent  societies  by  night,  and  once  St.  Paul  continued  his  speooh 
till  midnight ;  accordingly  it  is  well  known  that  in  city  and  collegiate  churches  even- 
ing prayers  and  lectures  have  long  been  esteemed  lawful  and  profitable  exercises. 
As  to  any  bad  influence  this  practice  may  have  upon  servants  or  any  others,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  there  is  nothing  iu  our  principles  or  way  of  worship  that  tends  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  disobedience  or  disorder,  but  much  to  the  contrary ;  and  if  any 
person  shall  be  detected  in  doing  or  teaching  anything  criminal  in  this  respect,  we 
presume  he  is  liable  to  punishment  by  a  law  already  in  being ;  therefore  we  pray  that 
no  dissenting  minister,  according  to  law,  may  be  subjected  to  any  penalty  for  preach, 
ing  or  teaching  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place  in  this  colony. 

^*  We  confess  it  is  easy  for  us  to  keep  open  doors  in  time  of  divine  service,  except  in 
case  of  a  storm  or  other  inclemencies  of  the  weather;  yot  we  would  humbly  represent 
that  such  a  requirement  implies  a  suspicion  of  our  loyalty,  and  will  fix  a  stigma  upon 
us  to  after  ages,  such  as  we  presume  our  honorable  representatives  will  not  jadge 
that  we  have  anyhow  incurred ;  therefore  we  pray  that  this  clause  may  also  be  re- 
moved from  the  bill. 

^*  And  as  to  baptizing  or  receiving  servants  into  our  communiou,  we  have  always 
anxiously  desired  to  do  it  with  the  permission  of  their  masters ;  but  when  a  servant 
appears  to  be  a  true  penitent  and  makes  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  upon  his 
desire  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to  admit  him  into  our  Church,  and  if  he  has  never 
been  baptized,  wo  are  to  baptize  him  according  to  the  command  of  Christ:  'Gk>  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  yon  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Amen.'  And  we  are  so  confidently  persuaded  of  the  liberal  sentiments  of  this  House, 
that  iu  obeying  the  laws  of  Christ,  we  shall  never  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  diso- 
bey ing  the  laws  of  our  country. 

*^  And  we  also,  having  abundant  reasons  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  indulged  in  every 
other  thing  that  may  appear  reasonable,  your  petitioners  further  pray: 

*^For  liberty  and  protection  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  functions  and  duties  of  our 
office  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who 
may  disturb  any  of  our  congregations  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  or  misuse  the 
preacher,  be  the  same  as  on  those  who  disturb  the  congregation  or  misuse  the  preach- 
ers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  dissenting  clorgy,  as  well  as  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  bo  excused  from  all  burdensome  offices.  All  which  we 
conceive  is  granted  in  the  English  Toleration  Act. 

'*  And  we  pray  for  that  freedom  in  speaking  and  writing  upon  religious  sabjeots 
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for  Virginia,  but  for  the  entire  South.  Hampden-Sidney  has  remained 
true  to  its  original  vocation  as  a  college,  and  cannot  offer  to-day  more 
extensive  advantages  than  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  terms 
of  the  original  charter.  This  instrument,  however,  is  so  liberal  in  its 
character  that  no  recourse  to  the  Legislature  for  revisal  or  amendment 
has  ever  been  deemed  necessary. 

According  to  charter  provisions  the  corporation  was  established  with 
a  view  to  diffusing  useful  knowledge  among  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Under  the  legal  title  of ''  President  and  Trustees  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,"  every  right  is  accorded  by  law  which  is  necessary  to 
perpetuate  a  useful  existence,  and  no  legislative  stricture  is  imposed  to 
mar  the  symmetry  of  its  development.    By  Article  IV  "  the  president 

whioh  is  allowed  by  law  to  eyery  member  of  the  British  Empire  ia  civil  affairs,  and 
which  has  long  been  so  friendly  to  the  oanse  of  liberty. 

''And  also  we  pray  for  a  right  by  law  to  hold  estates,  and  e^joy  donations  and  lega- 
cies for  the  support  of  our  churches  and  schools  for  the  instruction  of  our  youth. 
Though  this  is  not  expressed  in  the  English  Act  of  Toleration,  yet  the  greatest  law- 
yers in  England  have  plead,  and  the  best  judges  have  determined,  that  it  is  manifestly 
implied. 

''  Finally,  we  pray  that  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Toleration  may  be  so  expressed  as  to 
render  us  sQspicious  or  odious  to  our  countrymen,  with  whom  we  desire  to  live  in  peace 
and  friendship ;  but  that  all  misdemeanors  committed  by  dissenters  may  be  puuished 
by  laws  equally  binding  upon  all  our  fellow  subjects,  without  any  regard  to  their  re- 
ligious tenets.  Or  if  any  non-compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  Toleration 
shall  be  judged  to  deserve  punishment,  we  pray  that  the  crime  may  be  accitrately 
defined  and  the  penalty  ascertained  by  the  Legislature ;  and  that  neither  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  any  magistrate  or  court  whatsoever. 

''  May  it  please  this  honorable  Assembly,  there  are  some  other  things  which  we  omit, 
because  they  are  less  essential  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  interest  of  our 
Church ;  we  trust  that  we  petition  for  nothing  but  what  justice  says  ought  to  be  ours, 
for  as  ample  privileges  as  any  of  our  fellow-subjects  ei^joy :  *  To  have  and  enjoy  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  our  religion,  without  molestation  or  danger  of  incurring  any 
penalty  whatsoever.'  We  are  petitioning  in  favor  of  a  Church  that  is  neither  con- 
temptible nor  obscure.  It  prevails  in  every  province  to  the  northward  of  Maryland, 
and  its  advocates  in  all  the  more  southern  provinces  are  nnmerous  and  respectable ; 
the  greatest  monarch  in  the  north  of  Europe  adorns  it;  it  is  the  established  religion 
of  the  populous  and  wealthy  states  of  Holland ;  it  prevails  in  the  wise  and  happy 
cantons  of  Switzerland  ;  and  it  is  the  possession  of  Geneva,  a  state  among  the  fore- 
most of  those  who,  at  the  Reformation,  emancipated  themselves  from  the  slavery  of 
Rome ;  and  some  of  the  first  geniuses  and  writers  in  every  branch  of  literature  were 
sons  of  our  Church. 

''The  subject  is  of  such  solemn  importance  to  us  that,  comparatively  speaking,  our 
lives  and  our  liberties  are  but  of  little  value ;  and  the  population  of  the  country  and 
the  honor  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  American  liberty,  are  certainly 
most  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter.  Therefore  we  would  willingly  lay  before  this 
honorable  House  a  more  extensive  view  of  our  reasons  in  favor  of  an  unlimited,  im- 
partial Toleration ;  but  fearing  we  should  transgress  upon  the  patience  of  the  House, 
we  conclude  with  praying  that  the  allwise,  just,  and  merciful  God  would  direct  yon 
in  this  and  all  your  other  important  determinations. 

'*  Signed  by  order  of  Presbytery.  * 

"  David  Ri        Uoderatar. 

"  Caleb  Wai     a  AJUrk, 
"  ^<  a  session  of  the  Presbytery  in  Amherst  County ^  November  11*' 
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and  trustees  are  authorized  to  grant  degrees  in  as  ample  a  manner  as 
any  college  in  America  can  do,  and  to  elect  and  commission,  under  their 
common  seal,  professors  and  masters."  <^  The  greatest  care  and  caution 
shall  be  used  in  electing  such  professors  and  masters,  to  the  end  that  no 
person  shall  be  so  elected  unless  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct  mani- 
fests to  the  world  his  sincere  affection  for  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Having  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  century  an  organic  existence,  a  brief 
survey  of  its  internal  development  during  this  period  will  be  useful  in 
explaining  the  present  status  of  Hampden- Sidney. 

The  first  laws  framed  for  the  government  of 'the  corporation  were 
drafted  by  John  Blair  Smith,  in  1784,  at  the  instance  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and,  while  stamped  by  the  masculine  vigor  of  their  originator, 
they  are  characterized  by  a  simplicity  almost  primitive  in  comparison 
with  the  more  refined  regulations  in  force  to-day. 

The  students  were  classified  as  members  of  the  grammar  school, 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  who  were  all  subject  to  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  president  and  masters,  assistants  or  tutors.  The 
title  of  professor  did  not  come  into  use  until  1816,  when  a  "  First  Pro- 
fessor" was  appointed.  The  Freshman  first  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  collegiate  annals  in  1812. 

For  moral  suasion,  not  so  much  respect  was  entertained  at  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  as  to  exclude  occasional  recourse  to  corporal  punishment. 
While  this  mode  of  correction  was  reserved  mainly  for  the  members  of 
the  grammar  school,  the  liberties  of  Sophomores  and  Juniors  were  not 
so. well  defined  as  to  be  entirely  secure  from  invasion.  The  collegiate 
classes,  however,  had  their  moral  status  well  hedged  in  by  law  at  an 
early  period,  while  the  members  of  the  grammar  school  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  more  paternal  treatment  until  the  school  was  discontinued 
as  a  department  in  1865. 

A  peculiar  respect  for  gravity  and  decorum  was  characteristic  of  the 
old  regime  at  Hampden-Sidney.  The  president,  masters,  and  stu- 
dents were  enjoined  to  appear  at  church  in  <'  distinguishing  habits  of 
black;"  a  requirement  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  soon  dispensed 
with.  The  tutors  resided  in  the  college  building  in  order  to  keep  the 
students  in  proper  obedience.  The  latter  were  strictly  enjoined  to  re- 
main in  their  rooms  after  the  hour  of  nine  at  night.  Attention  to  moral 
and  religious  duties  was  enforced  by  fines,  provisions  for  which  did 
not  disappear  from  the  code  until  1809.  The  last  of  the  original  laws, 
which  exists  to-day  in  its  primitive  vigor,  is  the  article  forbidding 
prosely tism.  While  condemning  any  tendency  in  the  authorities  to  in- 
fluence the  students  in  favor  of  any  particular  sect,  it  enjoins  the  duty 
of  respecting  that  fireedom  of  conviction  which  belongs  to  true  religion — 
a  law  which  has  never  been  violated,  and  which  has  received  but  one 
interpretation  within  the  entire  history  of  the  College. 
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The  development  of  a  good  carricalam  has  been  gradaal^  bat  de- 
cided. In  the  period  of  the  academy,  particular  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  natoral  and  moral  philosophy — studies 
which  have  always  commanded  an  important  place  in  the  carricalam 
of  the  College.  To  the  presidents  bom  before  the  era  of  the  Bevolution, 
the  Smith  Brothers,  Drury  Lacy,  Archibald  Alexander,  and  Moses 
Hoge,  may  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  kept  alive  the  institation 
of  which  they  were  the  guardians.  Such  learning  as  was  taught  from 
1776  to  1820  was  sound  and  good ;  but  it  was  not  classified  according 
to  the  approved  models  of  to-day.  To  a  finical  modern  student,  who  has 
not  examined  the  methods  existing  in  our  collegiate  schools  of  a  half 
century  ago,  the  system  might  appear  rude.  Assistants  and  tutors  were 
generally  appointed  during  this  period  at  the  instance  of  the  president, 
and,  as  they  were  always  men  of  the  soundest  moral  and  intellectual 
vigor,  they  were  quite  as  efiicient  in  the  discipline  of  youth,  and  quite 
as  well  adapted  to  impart  what  was  then  considered  sound  learning,  as 
many  of  their  historical  successors,  the  professors  of  our  day  and  gene- 
ration. A  tendency  to  improvement  began  under  the  presidency  of 
Moses  Hoge,  and  resulted  in  a  well-regulated  and  durable  system  under 
the  enlightened  administration  of  his  successor,  Jonathan  P.  Gushing. 

With  the  death  of  Dr.  Hoge,  the  era  of  masters  and  assistants  ends, 
and  that  of  the  professors  properly  begins.  The  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Gushing  is  the  most  unique,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  mas- 
terly, in  the  history  of  the  college.  Jonathan  Peter  Gushing  was  bom 
in  1793,  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  and  at  an  early  period  of  life  was  appren- 
ticed as  a  mechanic.  Imbued  with  a  desire  to  pursue  learning,  and  to 
cultivate  the  tendencies  of  a  naturally  refined  and  energetic  mind,  he 
withdrew  from  his  not  less  honorable  but  more  humble  sphere  in  order 
to  become  a  scholar.  Having  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  he 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  Gollege  in  1817,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Virginia,  where  he  became  identified  in  early  manhood  with  Hampden- 
Sidne}^  Gollege.  As  tutor  and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  his  ability 
and  rare  executive  talents  were  discovered.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Hoge, 
Mr.  Gushing  was  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  Gollege  in  1821. 
About  this  time  professorships  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics 
were  established,  followed  in  quick  succession  by  professorships  in  liter- 
ature and  belle-lettres,  Latin  and  Greek. 

From  the  conclusion  of  President  Gushing's  administration  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  regime,  1835  to  1883,  the  names  of  the  successive 
presidents  areGarroll,  Maxwell,  Sparrow,  Wilson,  Green,  and  Atkinson. 
During  this  period  the  development  was  in  some  respects  painfully  slow, 
although  the  curriculum  as  established  under  Gushing  was  maintained 
in  its  entirety.  The  classical  influence  had  for  many  years  attained  a 
supremacy  to  which  it  was  not  legitimately  entitled.  The  curriculum 
at  one  time  seems  to  have  solidified  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  permit 
healthful  development    The  Givil  War  of  1861-65  tried  the  institution 
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severely,  but  it  survived  and  incorporated  into  its  coarse  sach  studies  bb 
were  calculated  to  impart  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  College,  and  to  keep 
it  apace  with  the  demands  of  the  age.  A  professorship  of  English  and 
a  systematic  course  of  Bible  studies  were  established.  The  facilities 
for  studying  German  and  French  were  enlarged,  and  their  importance 
was  duly  emphasized.  Under  strict  but  reasonable  limitations  elective 
studies  were  allowed.  With  these  important  changes  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Atkinson  terminated  in  1883. 

The  department  of  the  English  professorship  embraces  English,  rheto- 
ric, history  ,political  ecouomy,and  logic,  a  blending  of  courses  which,  from 
the  view  of  a  specialist,  may  be  subject  to  many  objections ;  but,  as 
different  combinations  of  these  branches  are  pursued  during  each  aca- 
demic year,  the  elements  of  each  may  be  taught  with  some  degree  of 
precision  within  the  period  prior  to  graduation.  This  is  the  germ  from 
which  a  more  extended  course  of  history  and  political  science  may  be 
developed  in  the  future.  A  recent  introduction,  indicating  the  practical 
tendencies  of  the  curriculum,  without  marring  its  classical  and  scientific 
features,  was  the  establishment,  in  1886,  of  a  department  of  commercial 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  some  of  the  financial  meas- 
ures to  which  Hampden-Sidney  has  had  recourse  in  the  past  in  order  to 
continue  its  existence  as  a  literary  institution.  The  original  fund  for 
erecting  the  academy  was  collected  by  subscription  from  friends  in  Prince 
Edward,  Charlotte,  and  Cumberland,  and  those  without  the  limits  of 
these  counties  who  sympathized  with  the  liberal  project  of  old  Hanover 
Presbytery.  The  Presbytery,  having  been  determined  in  its  choice  of 
a  location  for  the  College  by  the  liberality  of  Peter  Johnston,^  of  Prince 
Edward,  who  donated  100  acres  of  land  in  this  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  erection,  the  foundation  of  Hampden-Sidney  was  laid  in 
a  tobacco-growing  section,  where  currency  had  but  a  very  limited  cir- 
culation, and  where,  through  the  peculiar  system  of  land  tenure  exist- 
ing before^  the  War,  no  tendency  to  manufactures  was  encouraged,  and 
the  profits  to  the  farmer  class  continued  unreasonably  small.  Cor- 
dially supported,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
the  people  living  in  the  vicinity,  the  trustees  of  the  College  soon  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  more  certain  sources  of  reve- 
nue than  were  promised  from  the  paucity  of  the  currency  in  the  country, 
in  order  to  secure  the  permanancy  of  a  literary  establishment.  While  the 
trustees  were  ever  maturing  plans  for  increasing  the  funds  by  means  of 
private  donations,  they  were  pot  insensible  of  the  privileges  offered  by 
lotteries,  to  which,  in  an  emergency/ so  many  institutions  resorted  for 
aid  at  that  time.    In  May,  1777,  in  virtue  of  a  petition  from  the  board 

^  Peter  JohnstoD,  of  LoDgwood,  was  a  Scotchman,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  father.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  the  adjutant  Of  General  Lighbhorse  Harry  Lee's  famous  legion  during  the  Rey- 
olntiouary  War.  His  son  Peter  was  a  member  of  the  first  class,  and  was  the  father 
of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of  Virginia. 
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of  trastees  of  Hampden-Sidney,  the  Legislatare  permitted  a  lottery  to 
be  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  academy.  At  a  later  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  College,  its  guardians  approved  most  highly  of  the  utility 
of  lotteries,  and  not  only  invested  money  in  the  purchase  of  tickets, 
but  passed  resolutions,  couched  in  the  most  complimentary  language, 
in  consideration  of  their  regard  for  a  donor  who  gave  several  lottery 
tickets  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  Even  so  late  as  1797,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  during  which  Archibald  Alexander,  afterwards  the 
founder  of  the  theological  school  at  Princeton,  was  installed  as  presi- 
dent, a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  for  a  lottery  to  be  erected  in 
favor  of  Hampden-Sidney  was  most  gravely  approved  and  recorded. 
The  wants  of  the  institution,  it  is  scariiely  necessary  to  remark,  were 
not  relieved  by  having  recourse  to  a  source  which,  in  time  of  need,  had 
enriched  many  more  fortunate  adventurers. 

From  1776  to  1820  the  College  was  enabled  to  exist  through  the 
onion  of  the  pastoral  office  with  that  of  president,  each  successive 
president,  after  his  qualification,  being  installed  pastor  of  Cumberland 
and  Prince  Edward  churches.  In  1803  a  ray  of  hope  appeared  to  pos- 
sess the  hearts  of  the  trustees  by  their  petition  for  aid  to  the  Cincinnati 
Society.  In  so  low  a  condition  was  the  state  of  finances  at  that  time 
that  an  offer  was  made  to  change  the  name  of  the  College ;  bat  the  so- 
ciety, not  satisfied  with  so  complete  a  resignation,  bestowed  its  endow- 
ment upon  a  more  fortunate  rival.  The  financial  success  which  was 
finally  reaped  by  the  College  under  the  presidency  of  Cushing,  is  to  be 
attributed,  partly,  to  his  rare  administrative  ability,  but  more  reason- 
ably, perhaps,  to  the  greater  ability  of  the  friends  of  Hampden-Sidney 
at  that  time  to  supply  her  wants.  During  this  administration  the  ex- 
chequer seemed  to  have  been  full  to  overflowing,  in  comparison  with  its 
exhausted  state  during  past  years. 

The  present  college  edifice  was  erected  under  the  happy  auspices  of 
this  era,  and,  while  somewhat  defaced  by  an  age  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  it  is  still  substantially  complete,  and  bears  the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  the  original  design.  The  first  systematic  attempt  to  raise 
a  permanent  endowment  was  matured  under  President  Cushing,  and, 
while  the  project  has  been  slow  of  realization,  the  permanent  funds  of 
the  College  have  continued  slowly  to  increase.  In  1846  the  finances  were 
somewhat  relieved  from  embarrassment  by  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  scholarships.  Under  Doctor  Atkinson's  administration  the  Col- 
lege was  safely  brought  through  the  period  of  civil  strife ;  and  while  for 
a  time  enervated  by  that  paralytic  shock  which  no  human  power  could 
avert,  she  has  finally  emerged  from  an  apparent  state  of  torpor,  and  bears 
to-day  the  same  relation  to  present  Virginia  which  she  once  sustained 
to  the  Virginia  of  the  past.  The  scheme  for  raising  $100,000,  as  a 
permanent  endowment,  planned  in  1859,  has  already  been  more  than 
realized ;  and,  while  the  present  resources  of  the  College  are  incapable 
of  supporting  her  corps  of  instructors  without  recourse  to  the  income 
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arising  from  tuition,  her  financial  condition  is  more  prosperous  than 
at  any  epoch  in  her  past  history.  The  financial  project  set  afloat 
by  the  board  of  trustees  during  the  present  administration,  to  raise  a 
permanent  fund  of  $250,000,  is  being  pursued  with  the  same  persistency 
which  has  characterized  a  continuous  effort  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  If  this  plan  can  be  realized, the  sphere  of  usefulness  which  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  has  never  failed  to  fill  in  the  past,  can  be  widened  and  ex- 
tended in  the  future;  although  the  territory  which  will  most  naturally 
patronize  her  in  the  future  must,  in  virtue  of  the  educational  develop- 
ment in  the  Southern  States,  be  necessarily  more  .contracted. 

There  are  two  institutions  closely  connected  with  Hampden-Sidney 
which,  even  in  this  cursory  review,  claim  particular  mention.  Hano- 
ver Presbytery,  in  1808,  conveyed  to  Hampden  Sidney  funds  for  found- 
ing a  theological  department,  the  latter  simply  acting  as  trustee  toexe 
cute  the  behest  of  her  venerable  mother.  Under  the  administration  of 
Moses  Hoge,  the  president  performed  the  duties  of  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, although  in  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  capacity.  In  1824 
the  department  was  discontinued,  and  from  the  germ  sprang  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  an  institution  full  of  interest  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  the  South.  In  1837  a  medical  department  was  established  in 
Eichmond  under  the  control  and  direction  of  Hampden- Sidney  College. 
From  this  year  until  1850  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  under  the 
seal  of  the  College,  at  which  time  the  department  was  discontinued,  and 
the  former  ward,  under  the  name  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  has, 
during  a  corporate  existence  of  nearly  four  decades,  elevated  the  science 
of  medicine  in  the  State. 

In  her  relation  to  the  State,  Hampden-Sidney  has  never  failed  to  per- 
form those  duties  imposed  by  the  terms  of  her  charter,  and,  while  a  ma- 
jority in  the  board  of  trustees  have  always  been  closely  associated  with 
those  pervading  influences  which  have  never  ceased  to  flow  from  the 
parent  spring,  she  is  only  responsible  for  the  duties  imposed  by  a  char- 
ter which  renders  her  absolutely  free  from  the  undue  influence  of  any 
denomination  of  Christians. 

The  more  distinguished  of  her  alumni  have  occupied  prominent  po- 
sitions in  church  and  state,  and  have  been  associated  with  the  most 
eminent  institutions  of  learning  in  Virginia  and  the  South.  Those  less 
distinguished,  but  not  less  honorable,  have  shown  a  power  of  endurance 
ingrained  in  their  natures  by  a  principle  transmitted  from  the  academy 
to  the  College, — that  liberty  is  only  valuable  when  submissive  to  reason 
and  law. 
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following  additional  notes  are  appended  by  the  editor: 

'*  One  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  American  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  old  Hanover  Presbytery,  and  one  of  its  most  important  features  is  the  concern  felt 
and  the  measures  adopted  to  provide  for  the  scholastic,  moral,  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  State.  At  a  meeting  of  this  venerable  body,  held  in  the 
county  of  Charlotte,  in  the  year  1774,  the  subject  of  Christian  education  was  prayer- 
fhlly  considered,  and  it  was  determined  to  establish  an  academy  for  the  education  of 
youth  on  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  In  February,  1775,  this  institution 
was  located  in  Prince  Edward  County,  was  opened  for  students  in  January,  1776,  and 
the  spirit  of  American  independence  being  abroad  in  the  land,  was  named  Hampden^ 
Sidney f  after  the  two  English  patriots  who  sealed  their  love  of  constitutional  freedom 
with  their  blood.  The  school  was  at  once  filled  to  overflowing  with  students,  and 
among  the  first  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  after  independence  had  been  ac- 
knowledged, was  the  incorporation,  in  1783,  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  under  a 
charter  broad  in  its  provisions  and  ample  in  the  privileges  it  conferred.  In  that  in- 
strument these  memorable  words  occur:  'And  that,  in  order  to  preserve  in  the  minds 
of  the  students  that  sacred  love  and  attachment  they  should  ever  bear  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  present  glorious  Revolution,  the  greatest  care  and  caution  shall  be  used 
in  electing  such  professors  and  masters,  to  the  cud  that  no  person  shall  be  po  elected 
unless  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct  manifests  to  the  world  his  sincere  affection 
for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America.' 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  history  of  Hampden-Sidney  has  ever  been  in  accord 
with  this  patriotic  declaration.  Even  during  the  pendency  of  the  Revolution,  its 
students  were  formed  into  a  company  under  the  command  of  the  i^resideut,  Rev.  John 
Blair  Smith,  and  marched  to  Williamsburg  and  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth.  So,  too,  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  young  meu,  under  the  com- 
mand of  John  Kirkpatrick,  a  late  graduate,  who  was  then  pursuing  his  theological 
studies  under  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Hoge,  the  president  of  the  college,  took  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  Norfolk,  and  were  for  some  time  in  service.  And  again,  in  our  late  War, 
Captain  J.  M.  P.  Atkinson,  better  known  to  you  as  my  predecessor,  led  the  Hampden- 
Sidney  Boys  out  to  the  field  of  conflict  in  defence  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
rights  of  constitutional  government.     •    •     • 

"We  have  at  Hampden-Sidney  a  faculty  of  six  professors,  and  also  a  fellow,  annually 
elected  to  give  instruction  in  sub-frcshnian  studies.  Our  professors  are  gentlemen  of 
marked  ability,  cultivated  scholars,  exemplary  Christians,  and  most  laborious  and 
earnest  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties.  We  have  over  one  hundred  students,  the 
sons  of  our  ministers,  elders,  and  christian  people,  whose  general  bearing,  behavior, 
and  studiousness  can  not  be  excelled  by  any  similar  number  of  young  men  on  the  con- 
tinent.   We  have  a  college  building  160  feet  long  by  40  wide,  an  excellent  structure 
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of  solid  masonry,  whioh,  with  some  improyements,  cau  be  made  all  that  is  wanted  in 
SQch  a  building.  Besides,  we  have  a  commodious  steward's  hall  and  five  professorial 
residences  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  and  in  addition  we  have  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land,  on  and  in  the  midst  of  which  these  buildings  stand. 

**  Our  endowment  amounts  to  $110,000,  and  we  have  a  building  fund  of  something 
more  than  $8, 000,  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  increase  in  order  to  erect  buildings 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  college. 

**  It  will  be  Heen  from  this  statement  that  we  already  have  a  good  foundation.  Our 
board  of  trustees  has  authorized  an  effort  to  raise  $250,000  in  addition,  $200,000  for 
permanent  endowment  and  $50,000  for  buildings  and  improvements. 

^'As  to  the  location  of  the  college,  I  may  say  that  I  regard  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
in  Virginia.  It  is  in  a  portion  of  the  State  where  it  is  greatly  needed ;  is  the  only 
institution  of  high  grade  in  southside  Virginia  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
and  is  in  a  region  proverbially  healthful,  and  distinguished  for  its  moral  and  relig- 
ious influence.  Union  Theological  Seminary  is  immediately  adjacent,  and  the  inter- 
course maintained  between  the  faculties  and  students  of  the  two  institutions  is 
mutually  salutary.  Our  community  is  composed  entirely  of  the  families  and  students 
of  the  college  and  seminary,  and  can  not  be  excelled  for  the  genial  and  kindly  influ- 
ence exerted  on  our  young  men.     •     •     • 

^*  It  was  from  Hampden-Sidney  that  the  venerable  Samuel  Doak,  one  of  its  first  corps 
of  teachers,  and  the  founder  of  Presby terianism  in  Tennessee,  went  forth  topstablish 
a  college  across  the  mountains.  He  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  the  first  library 
which  was  ever  on  the  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  before  a  wagon  road  had  been  out 
across  the  mountains.  From  that  day  to  this  Hampden-Sidney  has  been  among  the 
foremost  institutions  in  the  land  in  furnishing  Christian  educators  for  our  colleges  and 
schools.  The  largest  institution  in  the  South  is  to-day  presided  over  by  a  Hampden- 
Sidney  graduate,  the  venerable  Landon  C.  Garland,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. The  present  presiding  officer  at  our  own  State  University  and  another  member 
of  its  faculty  are  Hampden-Sidney  men,  and  another,  the  lamented  and  gifted  Sonth- 
all,  lately  fell  at  his  post  as  professor  of  law.  Two  of  our  graduates  have  been  presi- 
dents of  Davidson  College;  one  a  professor  of  Washington  College;  one  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University ;  one  is  now  in  Richmond  College ;  one  in  the  University  of 
Texas  ;  another  is  the  noble  chancellor  of  Central  University,  Kentucky  ;  another  is 
the  foander  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  and  now  professor  of  bib- 
lical literature  at  that  institution ;  another  is  professor  in  your  own  theological  semi- 
nary ;  five  are  professors  in  our  own  college  ;  and  there  are  many  others  in  colleges 
i\m\  at  the  head  of  classical  and  high  schools,  m^le  and  female,  throughout  the  country.'' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

RANDOLPH-MACON  COLLEGE. 
By  Authority. 

Eev.  John  E.  Edwards,  D.  D.,  a  well-known  trustee  of  the  college, 
thus  describes  the  origin  of  the  institution  in  *'A  Fragmentary  Sketch  ^ 
communicated  to  the  centennial  edition  of  the  Bandolph-Macon  Monthly, 
April,  1882,  a  magazine  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  source  of 
collegiate  history : 

^^  Bandolph-Macon  College  is  the  oldest  Methodist  college  in  the 
United  States.  Its  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
at  the  session  of  1829-30.  The  inception  or  birth  idea  of  the  college 
originated  as  early  as  1828,  perhaps  earlier,  and  is  traceable  to  Gabriel 
P.  Dissosway,  a  layman,  then  living  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  consultation 
with  Eev.  Hezekiah  G.  Leigh,  Bev.  John  Early,  and  other  leading 
Methodists,  ministers  and  laymen,  of  that  day.  At  the  Virginia  An- 
nual Conference,  held  in  February,  1829,  before  the  charter  was  obtained 
or  the  name  agreed  upon,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Leigh  was  appointed  college 
agent,  to  canvass  the  subject  and  raise  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
the  institution.  It  was  a  new  movement,  and  it  encountered  prejudice 
or  cold  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  preachers  and  people ;  but  the 
eloquent  and  earnest  appeals  of  the  agent  in  the  field  disarmed  the 
one  and  stirred  the  sluggishness  of  the  other;  prejudice  and  indiffer- 
ence gradually  gave  way,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  a  general 
interest  was  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  new  movement  that  foretokened 
success.  The  site  was  selected  and  the  name  of  the  college  was  agreed 
upon,  and"  measures  were  put  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  the  college 
buildings  and  the  inauguration  of  the  institution.  Asa  large  portion 
of  North  Carolina  was  then  embraced  in  the  bounds  of  the  Virginia 
Conference,  it  was  deemed  proper  and  advisable  that  the  college  should 
occupy  a  local  position  equally  accessible  both  to  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Hence  the  location  near  Boydton,  Mecklenburg  County,  Va. 
Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  and  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
were  Representatives  in  the  United  States  Congress  from  coterminous 
districts — Mecklenburg  County  being  in  Randolph's  district ;  Macon's 
district  was  just  across  the  State  line.  Whether  it  was  to  avoid  a  de- 
nominational name  for  the  college,  or  the  hope  of  securing  large  dona- 
tions from  these  distinguished  gentlemen  in  building  up  an  institution 
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that  was  to  perpetuate  their  names,  that  governed  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  fixing  on  Randolph- McLCon  as  the  title  of  the  college,  I  shall 
net  attempt  to  determine.  If  the  former,  it  was  a  blander ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, the  hope  was  disappointed.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen,  so  far  as 
I  am  advised,  ever  gave  a  dollar  to  the  college.'^ 

The  organization  and  development  of  the  institution  are  described 
in  an  authorized  article,  printed  in  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  and  sent  to 
the  editor  of  this  report  by  President  W.  W.  Smith  : 

"  In  October,  1831,  the  board  of  trustees  elected  the  first  board  of  in- 
struction, viz.  Rev.  John  Emory,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  president  and 
professor  of  moral  science ;  Bev.  Martin  T.  Parks,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics ;  Landon  C.  Garland,  professor  of  natural  science;  and  Bobert 
Emory,  of  New  York,  professor  of  languages.  The  first  and  last  de« 
dined  the  positions  to  which  they  were  elected ;  the  other  two  accepted. 
One  of  these.  Rev.  M.  T.  Parks,  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  Acad- 
emy. Professor  Garland  was  a  graduate  of  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  professor  in  Washington  College,  Vir- 
ginia. Bev.  Stephen  Olin,  at  that  time  a  professor  in  Franklin  College, 
Georgia,  was  then  elected  president,  and  Edward  Dromgoole  Sims,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  elected  professor  of 
languages. 

*^  Dr.  Garland  survives,  now  past  eighty  years,  full  of  honors,  filling 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee.  He  has 
literally  and  wonderfully  gratified  a  laudable  ambition  referred  to  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance.  He  wrote:  'The  only  ambition  of  my  life  has  been 
to  devote  all  my  time  and  talents  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  our  common  country ;  and  that  situation  which  would  en- 
able me  to  do  this  most  efficiently  I  have  ever  esteemed  most  eligible.' 

"In  October,  1832,  the  buildings  for  college  purposes  having  been 
partially  completed,  the  doors  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  students, 
and  regular  work  commenced.  At  this  time  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  came  from  Georgia  and  South  and  North  Carolina.  This  con- 
tinued for  a  number  of  years,  the  young  men  coming  by  slow  stages  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  until  the  Methodist  conferences  in  these  States  es- 
tablished colleges  of  their  own. 

''Very  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  college  it  was  determined 
by  the  board  of  trustees  to  make  the  study  of  English  more  prominent 
than  it  had  been  in  this  or  in  the  colleges  generally.  To  accomplish 
this  end  Prof.  Edward  Dromgoole  Sims  was  authorized  to  spend 
several  years  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  making  a  specialty  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  languages  and  perfecting  his  acquirements  in 
other  languages,  classical  and  modern.  On  his  return,  in  1839,  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  English  instruction,  but  having  found  no  suita- 
ble text-books  in  Anglo-Saxon  for  his  classes,  he  taught  them  by  les- 
sons on  the  blackboard,  at  the  same  time  using  the  classics  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  texts.  He  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  regular  course 
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of  English  iastraction  when  his  valuable  life  was  cat  short  by  death. 
Daring  Professor  Sims's  absence  in  Barope  Rev.  W.  M.  Wightman,  of 
Soath  Carolina,  filled  the  chair  of  ancient  langaages.  He  was  after- 
wards president  of  the  Sonthern  University,  Greensboroagh,  Ala.,  and 
then  was  made  bishop  of  the  Sonthern  Methodist  Church. 

<'  The  first  degree  was  conferred  on  a  graduate  in  June,  1835.  The 
recipient  was  John  C.  Blackwell,  of  Lunenburg  County,  Va.  He  was 
a  type  of  a  large  number  of  alumni  who  succeeded  him.  For  over  forty 
years,  till  time  and  age  checked  his  ardent  zeal,  he  presided  over  male 
and  female  schools. 

"  In  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  college,  efforts  were  made  from 
the  first  to  raise  an  endowment  for  it.  This  was  mainly  done  through 
agents.  One  of  the  first  agents  was  the  Rev.  John  Early,  who  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  afterwards  bishop  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He  raised  a  goodly  sum  for  en- 
dowment in  1839,  the  centennial  year  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  This 
work  was  further  continued  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Rowzie,  now  the  oldest 
trustee  of  the  college,  and  its  life-long  friend.  In  1855-56  this  endow- 
ment was  vigorously  pressed  to  success  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Smith,  then  president  of  the  college,  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Cowles,  the  regular 
agent.  They  canvassed  the  State,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  amount 
to  $100,000  in  money  and  solvent  bonds. 

'<  At  this  period,  one  marked  by  great  material  prosperity  in  Virginia, 
the  college  was  largely  attended.  In  a  short  time  the  War  of  the  States 
came,  which  first  drew  all  the  older  students  away,  and  then  put  a  stop 
to  its  exercises  for  about  two  years.  At  its  close  the  endowment  fund 
was  sadly  broken  up,  its  libraries  and  apparatus  mutilated  by  soldiers 
and  camp  followers,  and  its  halls  filled  with  dust  and  cobwebs. 

"  So  great  was  the  desolation  and  impoverishment  of  the  people,  that 
much  hesitation  was  felt  by  the  board  in  making  a  new  departure,  es- 
pecially as  during  the  War  the  railroad  toClarksville  had  been  destroyed, 
thus  throwing  the  college  over  twenty-five  miles  from  any  railway. 
However,  in  1867  the  institution  was  re-opened  with  a  new  president,  Col. 
Thomas  C.  Johnson  ;  Dr.  Smith  having  resigned  and  taken  the  presi- 
dency of  Central  College,  Missouri.  This  effort  was  not  successful  for 
many  reasons,  and  the  alternative  seemed  to  be  forced  on  the  board 
to  let  the  college  go  down  or  take  steps  to  change  its  location,  and 
place  it  where  it  would  be  accessible  and  central  to  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  patronize  it.  This  was  more  important  from  the  fact  that  the 
Baltimore  Conference  had  divided,  and  that  part  adhering  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South  had  become  a  patronizing  conference  of 
the  college.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  June,  1868,  the 
removal  was  ordered.  Ashland,  Hanover  County,  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
new  location.  At  this  village  building^  and  a  campus  were  bought, 
which  were  put  in  order  for  professors  and  students,  and  in  September, 
1868,  the  institution  made  its  new  departure  under  the  new  board  of 
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instrnctiou,  with  the  late  Rev.  James  A..  Daucan,  D.  D.,  president. 
With  sQch  an  able  and  popular  president,  and  a  faculty  composed 
mainly  of  young  and  rising  scholars,  a  short  period  only  was  required 
to  regain  its  former  numbers,  which  increased  till  the  patronage  ex- 
ceeded anything  known  in  its  history. 

"  In  1877  the  eminent  president  was  taken  away  by  death,  and  sev- 
eral of  those  associated  with  him  were  soon  afterward  elected  to  various 
universities.  Dr.  W.  W.  Bennett  was  elected,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Dr.  Duncan,  in  November,  1877.  During  his 
presidency  all  the  old  wooden  buildings  first  used  were  removed.  In 
their  places,  besides  the  literary  halls  previously  built  during  Dr.  Dun- 
can's life,  new  and  well  arranged  halls,  lecture- rooms,  and  a  chapel  have 
been  built,  and  also  new  dormitories  for  students.  A  more  beautiful 
campus  can  hardly  be  found  anywhere  than  this.  Improvements  are 
still  going  on,  and  will  go  on,  till  all  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
taste. 

^^  It  would  be  invidious,  perhaps,  to  name  individuals  when  space  would 
forbid  mention  of  all  the  prominent  men  who  have  been  educated  in 
this  institution.  In  the  Church  they  have  become  bishops,  pastors  in 
city  and  country,  missionaries  to  the  heathen  on  this  continent  and 
others.  They  may  be  found  in  all  the  Southern  States  and  all  the  new 
Western  States  doing  faithful  work.  Many  of  the  highest  universities 
and  colleges  have  them. 

^'  Randolph-Macon  College,  though  denominational,  in  that  it  is  sup- 
ported and  patronized  mainly  by  one  Church,  is  nevertheless  not  sec- 
tarian in  its  course  of  study.  Many  young  men  of  other  Churches  have 
matriculated  there  who  could  testify  that  it  is  conducted  liberally,  and 
no  proselyting  influences  are  used  on  students  belonging  to  families  con- 
nected with  other  churches.  It  does,  however,  seek  to  combine  relig- 
ious influences  with  scholastic  advantages,  believing  that  learning 
divorced  from  religion  is  a  dangerous  accomplishment  to  any  one  who 
receives  it,  and  that  such  divorcement  made  general  will  be  injurious 
to  the  State.'^ 

Randolph-Macon  College  has  educated  hundreds  of  ministers  free  of 
tuition  fees.  There  is  a  regular  organization  for  the  aid  of  deserving 
young  men.  It  is  thus  doing  a  work  which  is  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  State. 

^^When  the  college  was  removed  to  Ashland  and  reorganized,  the 
^  eclectic '  system  was  adopted.  This  was  thought  to  be  preferable, 
because  the  preparation  of  young  men  generally  was  found  to  be  defect- 
ive. Besides,  it  is  claimed  that  more  thorough  work  can  be  done  un- 
der this  system  than  under  the  old  curriculum  system.  But  students 
are  not  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves  without  consultation  with  the 
faculty.  Practically,  every  student  has  a  curriculum  chosen  for  him 
according  to  the  course  he  wishes  to  pursue,  thus  insuring  the  advau- 
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tages  of  the  carriculam  with  the  mobility  of  the  elective  system.  It  is 
foand  in  practice  that  fally  as  many  take  a  course  leading  to  A^  M.  or 
A.  B.  as  under  the  old  system.  These  two  degrees  are  the  most  popu- 
lar. The  A.  B.  degree  has  two  courses  leading  to  it,  one  including 
Greek,  the  other  substituting  the  modern  languages  for  Greek.  With 
proper  preparation  to  begin  with  this  degree  can  be  taken  in  four  years. 
The  A.  M.  course  requires  longer  time. 

^^  There  is  also  a  course  of  study  laid  out  especially  for  business  men 
requiring  three  years  for  its  completion.  A  proud  boast  of  this  college 
is  that  it  was  the  first  in  the  South  to  establish  a  course  of  English 
which  should  be  in  every  way  equal  to  the  classical  course." 

ENGLISH  AT  RANDOLPH-MACON. 

Prof.  Richard  Irby  communicated  to  The  State  (Richmond,  Va.)  the 
following  interesting  historical  statement  regarding  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  English  department  at  Randolph-Macon : 

<^The  recent  discussion  of  the  establishment  of  a  full  English  course 
in  Randolph-Macon  College  and  Richmond  College  is  a  matter  of  too 
great  interest  to  pass  by  without  getting  at  the  full  history  in  the  case. 
I  therefore  give  the  record  as  I  find  it  in  minutes  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Randolph-Macon  College.  The  first  item  is  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  board,  June  3,  1836 : 

"  ^  On  motion  of  Mr.  Waller  [Rev.  W.  J.  Waller]  it  was  unanimously 
Resolvedy  That  we  estaolish  a  professorship  of  English  literature  in  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College.' 

''  On  the  next  day  Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  president  of  Augusta  College, 
Kentucky,  was  elected  to  fill  the  new  chair.  This  gentleman  having 
declined  to  accept  the  chair,  Rev.  William  M.  Wightman,  of  South  Car- 
olina (an  A.  M.  of  Charleston  College,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South),  was  elected  in  1837  to  the  chair, 
and  entered  on  his  duties  in  March,  1838.  On  the  27th  of  September 
Professor  Wightman  resigned  the  place,  and  Prof.  Edward  Dromgoole 
Sims  (A.  M.  of  North  Carolina  University)  was  transferred  from  the 
chair  of  Oriental  literature  to  that  of  English  literature.  Professor 
Sims  had  spent  several  years  in  Europe,  making  a  special  study  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  other  languages,  and  returned  to  the  college  in  1839. 

*^  June  19,  1839,  on  motion  of  J.  Early, 

"  *  Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  practicable  the  trustees  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College  will  establish  a  normal  school  as  a  department  in  the 
college,  in  which  a  good  and  liberal  English  education  can  be  obtained^ 
and  which  in  its  organization  shall  be  especially  fitted  to  educate  com- 
mon-school teachers,  and  that  the  professor  of  English  literature  be  rec- 
tor thereof.' 

"  On  the  same  day  Professor  Sims  was  permanently  appointed  pro* 
fessor  of  English  literature. 
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'^At  the  annaal  meeting  of  the  board  the  report  of  the  faculty  to  the 
board  read :  \ 

" '  We  have  had  under  review  the  whole  coarse  of  study  and  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend  several  changes,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
introduction  of  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  basis  for  the  proper  study  of  English 
literature  and  language.' 

"  Professor  Sims  held  the  chair  of  English  literature  for  three  years. 
During  this  period  he  introduced  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  No  text- 
books being  accessible,  he  taught  it  by  exercises  on  the  blackboard, 
and  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Anglo  Saxon  as  a  basis  of  the 
English  language.  In  connection  with  this  language  he  also  had  as 
a  part  of  the  course  the  analysis  of  Milton  and  other  English  authors, 
English  composition,  structure  of  words,  etc. 

'*  Professor  Sims  was  elected  to  a  chair  in  the  Alabama  University 
in  1842,  where  he  continued  his  labors  in  the  same  line,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  text-books  in  Anglo-Saxon  when 
he  was  untimely  cut  oft'  by  death  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  His 
successor  in  the  chair  of  English  literature  was  Rev.  D.  S.  Doggett. 
He  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  this  part  of  the  course 
was  discontinued,  but  the  other  parts  were  kept  up  as  before. 

^^  Referring  to  the  journal,  it  appears  that  Anglo-Saxon  was  again 
introduced  into  the  course  by  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Price  ^  in  1869-70.  Of 
this  step  Professor  Price  wrote :       ♦ 

"*The  president  and  the  trustees  of  Randolph-Macon  College  in 
1868-70  deserve,  I  think,  the  credit  of  having  made  the  boldest  and 
wisest  move  in  education  that  has  taken  place  in  my  time.  Dr.  Dun- 
can, above  all,  so  great  and  wise  in  many  directions,  was,  in  my  judgment, 
the  most  deeply  devoted  and  the  most  far-sighted  friend  of  collegiate 
education  that  I  have  known.  When  made  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
in  1868,  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  I  had,  with  my  large  classes, 
to  struggle  against  great  difficulties  and  grave  discouragements.  Amid 
all  I  had  his  tender  sympathy  and  wise  and  loving  help.  The  funda- 
mental difficulty  of  all  soon  revealed  itself  to  me.  I  was  seeking  to  give 
a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  to  boys  and  young  men  that 
knew  not  enough  of  their  own  language  to  receive  or  to  apply  it.  It 
was  irrational,  absurd,  almost  criminal,  for  example,  to  expect  a  young 
man  whose  knowledge  of  English  words  and  construction  was  scant  and 
inexact  to  put  into  English  a  difficult  thought  of  Plato  or  an  involved 
period  of  Cicero.  Dr.  Duncan,  to  whom  I  imparted  my  conviction  of 
the  sense  of  the  grave  evil,  braver  and  more  hopeful  than  I,  bade  me 
not  to  despair,  but  to  cut  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by  introducing  the 
study  of  English.  His  eloquence  and  good  sense  won  the  majority  of 
the  trustees,  and  the  English  school  was  founded.    I  had  the  honor, 

*  Professor  Price  was  the  saccessor  of  Professor  Gildersleeve  in  the  school  of  Greek 
at  the  Uniyersity  of  Virginia,  and  is  now  professor  of  English  literatare  In  Colombia 
College,  New  York.— Editor. 
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which  I  prize  highly,  of  being  made  professor  of  English,  giving  up  the 
Latin  to  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison.  I  had  the  duty  laid  on  me  by  the 
trustees  of  drawing  up  the  programme  of  the  new  course  and  of  select- 
ing tex^books  and  supplementing  text-books  by  lectures.  My  plan 
was  through  the  course  of  four  years  to  make  the  literary  and  historical 
study  of  our  great  language  go  forward  evenly  balanced.  I  began  with 
the  study  of  grammar,  and  of  ea^y  texts  in  the  preparatory  section,  and 
then  year  after  year  thus  formed  in  succession  the  four  college  classes 
up  to  the  Senior  and  graduation.  To  Dr.  Duncan  and  to  the  good  and 
wise  men  of  the  board  of  trustees  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  having 
used  me  to  carry  out  the  bold  and  noble  design.  It  was  their  own 
work,  not  suggested  from  the  outside,  imitating  nothing  that  existed^ 
springing  from  their  clear  conception  of  what  education  meant  and 
from  their  sense*  of  duty  to  their  Church  and  people.' 

*<The  school  of  English,  planned  by  Professor  Price,  will  be  found  in 
the  catalogue  of  1869-70,  the  second  year  of  the  removal  of  the  col- 
lege to  Ashland.  Omitting  a  part  of  the  preamble,  the  following  will 
give  the  design  and  the  scope  of  the  school  as  laid  down  in  the  cata- 
logue : 

" '  It  has,  therefore,  been  resolved  to  put  the  study  of  English  at 
Eandolph-Macon  College  on  an  equd.1  footing  with  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek.  The  same  thoroughness  of  instruction  will  be 
aimed  at,  the  same  strictness  of  method  will  be  enforced.  The  course 
of  study  in  the  introductory  and  Junior  classes  will  be  largely  made  up 
of  English  composition.  The  intermediate  and  Junior  courses  will  be 
given  to  English  literary  history,  the  historical  grammar  of  the  English 
language,  and  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  languages  as  the  sources 
of  the  English.  Distinctions  in  the  school  of  English  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  Junior  course  will  be  required  of  all  graduates  of  the  college. 
Graduation  in  the  full  school  of  English  will  be  required  of  masters  of 
arts  and  of  bachelors  of  arts.' 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

''^Introductory  class. — Green's  Analysis  of  the  English  Language,  An- 
gus's Hand-book  of  the  English  Language,  readings  from  classical 
authors,  English  composition. 

'^  Junior  class, — Angus's  Hand-book  of  the  English  Language,  Fan- 
chont's  Five  Centuries  of  the  English  Language,  rhetoric,  writing  of 
essays,  and  orations. 

'^Intermediate  class. — March's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Klepstein's 
Anglo-Saxon  Analecta,  lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature. 

*'  Senior  class. — Lectures  on  Gothic  Grammar,  Ulfilas's  Gothic  Testa- 
ment edited  by  Stamm,  lectures  on  the  historical  and  comparative  gram- 
mar of  the  English  language. 

"  Thus  I  have  given  as  briefly  as  possible  the  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  English  professorship  so  far  as  Bandolph-Macon  College  is  con- 
cerned.   If  other  institutions  have  preceded  it  in  this  direction  it  seems 
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tbat  it  was  not  known  to  Professor  Price,  bathe,  with  his  liberal  culture 
and  sense  of  justice,  would  be  the  last  one  to  withhold  the  meed  of 
praise  to  any  one  justly  entitled  to  it.  I  know  he  would  say  with  me«^ 
'  Ferat  palmam,  qui  meruit,^ 

"  Yours,  truly,  Richard  Irby." 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AT  RANDOLPHMACON. 

The  editor  of  this  report  observes  that  Eandolph-Macon  College  is  do- 
ing pioneer  work  in  introducing  the  new  system  of  physical  culture  at 
the  South,  a  system  based  not  upon  calisthenics  or  acrobatic  perform- 
ances, but  upon  properly  regulated  exercises,  which  are  prescribed  by 
a  competent  director  to  each  student  after  special  examination  of  his 
individual  case.  Bandolph-Macon  has  appointed  Professor  Crenshaw 
as  director  of  its  new  and  well-equipped  gymnasium.  He  is  a  well-edu- 
cated man,  one  of  its  own  masters  of  arts,  who  took  a  graduate  course 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  there  obtained  his  first  insight  into 
the  new  system  of  physical  culture.  Besides  working  under  Dr.  E.  M. 
Hartwell,  Mr.  Crenshaw  had  also  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Sargent's  per- 
sonal instruction  in  the  normal  course  at  Harvard  University,  where 
the  new  system  of  physical  education  was  first  developed  in  this  country. 
The  department  of  physical  culture  at  Kandolph-Macon  has  been  given 
professorial  dignity  and  a  position  of  equality  by  the  side  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  college  curriculum.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Physi- 
cal culture  has  been  too  long  kept  upon  the  level  of  the  prize  ring. 
College  authorities  should  appoint  educated  men  instead  of  boxers  and 
acrobats  to  direct  the  important  work  of  physical  education,  which  is 
the  basis  of  good  intellectual  work. 

LIST  OF  PRESIDENTS. 

For  presidents  the  college  has  had  the  services  of  the  following  dis- 
tinguished men :  Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.,  from  1832  to  1838 ;  Landon 
C.  Garland,  A.  M.,  from  1838  to  1846  (in  this  period  Mr.  Garland  re- 
signed the  presidency,  and  Dr.  William  Capers,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
elected,  but  he  declined,  and  Mr.  Garland  was  re-elected) ;  Rev.  William 
A.  Smith,  D.  D.,  from  1846  to  1866,  a  faithful  service  of  twenty  years; 
Thomas  C.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  from  1866,  upou  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  after  the  War,  to  1868,  when  the  institution  was  removed  to  Ash- 
land; Rev.  James  A.  Duncan,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  from  1868  to  1877  (this  emi- 
nent and  beloved  man  was  the  only  president  of  the  college  that  died 
while  filling  the  oflSce) ;  Dr.  W.  W  Bennett ;  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Smith, 
A.  M. 

LIST  OF  PROFESSORS. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  filled  the  different  chairs  in  the  order 

named : 

Mathematics.— Rev.  Martin  T.  Parks;  Landon  C.  Garland,  A.  M., 
LL.  D. ;  Ezekiel  A.  Blanch,  A.  M. ;  Rev.  John  C.  Wills,  A.  M. ;.  Robert  T. 
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Massie;  J.  E.  Blankenship;  Richard  W.  Jones,  M.  A. ;  Harry  Estill,  A. 
M ;  K.  Bascom  Smithey,  A.  M.  (present  incambent). 

Ancient  languages. — Edward  D.  Sims.  A.  M. ;  David  Duncan,  A.  M. ; 
Oliver  H.  P.  Corprew,  A.  M.;  William  B.  Carr,  A.  M. ;  Thomas  B.  Price, 
M.  A. ;  Charles  Morris,  M.  A.  Present  incumbent  of  Latin,  W.  W. 
Smith,  A.  M;  Greek,  Richard  M.  Smith,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Modern  languages. — Rev.  W.  M.  Wightman,  A.  M. ;  G.  Stanbly ;  W. 
W.  Valentine;  James  A.  Harrison.  Present  incambent  of  French,  R. 
E.  Black  well,  A.  M. ;  German,  Richard  M.  Smith. 

Natural  sciences. — ^Robert  Tolefiree,  M.  D. ;  James  W.  Hardy,  A.  M. ; 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.  D. ;  Charles  B.  Stuart,  A.  M. ;  Nathaniel  T. 
Lnpton,  A.  M. ;  Bennett  Paryear,  A.  M. ;  Rev.  John  C.  Blackwell,  A.  M. ; 
Richard  M.  Smith;  William  A.  Shepard,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B.  (present  incum- 
bent) ;  Benjamin  F.  Sharpe,  adjnnot  professor. 

English  literature. — Edward  D.  Sims,  A.  M.;  Rev.  D.  S.  Doggett,D. 
D.;  Thomas R.  Price,  M.  A.;  R.  E.  Blackwell,  A.  M.  (present incambent). 

FhUosophy  and  Biblical  literature. — Rev.  John  A.  Kern. 

DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNI.^ 

^'  Among  teachers  the  college  has  representatives  of  whom  she  may 
be  justly  proud.    Rev.  John  C.  Blackwell,  A.  M.,  of  Virginia,  the  first 

1  Among  the  gradoAtes  of  Randolph-Macon  who  are  unknown  to  fame  bat  yet  d»> 
serring  of  honor,  is  John  Lynch  Clemmons,  Esq.,  of  LoniATille,  Ky.,  step-father  of  the 
Hon.  Albert  S.  Willia,  M.  C,  from  that  State.  His  claim  to  honorable  mention 
upon  his  early  anticipation  of  the  idea  of  the  electric  telegraph,  in  1833,  when  he 
yet  a  student  at  Randolph-Macon,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1837. 
The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Clemmons  to  a  Washington  correspondent  wa«  pub- 
lished in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  March  19,  18^6: 

'*  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1833,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty  years,  I  oommeiieed 
attending  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  powers  of  the  gml- 
▼auic  battery,  and  its  connection  with  electrical  currents.  In  thinking  oyer  the 
matter  I  felt  convinced  that  electricity  could  be  practically  used  in  conveying  intelli- 
gence between  distant  points  ou  insulated  wires.  I  annonnc:^  this  belief  to  my 
classmates,  and  to  illustrate  my  idea,  drew  a  diagram  *  •  *  exhibiting  a  wiie 
supported  by  glaas  brackets  on  upright  poles,  such  as  are  now  in  use,  with  a  bat- 
tery at  each  end  and  an  independent  clock-work  on  which  to  receive  messages. 

**  1  attempted  frequently  to  explain  this  to  my  comrades,  but  was  only  laughed  at 
for  my  pains.  1  was  regarded  as  a  visionary,  and  my  project  as  a  dream.  I  eon- 
tended  that  it  would  work,  and  prophesied  that  in  the  near  future  a  man  would  be 
sitting  in  his  chamber  in  New  York  conversing  with  his  brother  in  New  Orleans  as 
familiarly  as  if  they  were  seated  at  his  own  fireside.     •    •    • 

"In  after  years  a  number  of  my  schoolmates  came  out  with  voluntary  nommunirm 
tions  to  different  Uewspapers  testifying  to  what  I  have  above  stated.    Pioaunsnt 
among  them  was  J.  W.  Cameron,  at  one  time  editor  of  a  paper  published  at  Wadsa- 
boro,  N.  C. 

''Being  young  and  somewhat  diffident,  I  did  not  press  my  suggestions  upon  tlM 
public  attention;  but  hearing  that  a  gentl*  n  by  the  name  of  Page,  in  Washington 
City,  had  become  quite  eminent  a^  tan,  I  resolved  to  communicate  to  hi» 

my  ideas  on  the  subject  of  tel  i  current,  and  to  obtain  his  riewn 

on  the  subject.    I  therefore  wr  in  detail  my  riews,  snnompnnj 

ing  the  same  with  diagrams,  e  opinion.    To  this  lemsstl 
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graduate,  yet  lives  to  reflect  hoaor  apon  his  alma  mater.  He  has  spent 
a  long  life  in  the  work  of  instracting  both  sexes,  aud  has  had  few  eqaals 
and  no  superiors  as  a  careful,  capable,  and  conscientious  teacher.  The 
following  gentlemen  are  enrolled  aa  graduates  on  the  records  of  the 
college:  Bishop  Holland  K  McTyeire,  D.  D.j  Rev.  John  0.  Granbery, 
D.  D.,  of  Vanderbilt  University;  Rev.  A.  W.  Mangum,  D.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  IS'orth  Carolina  5  Richard  W.  Jones,  M.  A.,  of  the  Uni- 

received  uo  answer.  This  failure  to  answer  was  rather  a  damper  upon  my  enthasiasm 
and  I  thought  that,  after  all,  probably  my  theory  was  not  practicable,  or  its  merits 
would  have  been  appreciated  by  a  man  eminent  in  electrical  science. 

^* I  therefore  dropped  the  matter,  and  devoted  myself  to  my  studies,  saying;  bat  lit- 
tle more  about  the  telegraph.  I  was  preparing  myself  by  a  collegiate  literary  coarse 
for  entering  upon  my  profession  as  a  lawyer,  and  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  that 
purpose. 

^' Years  rolled  by,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  telegraph  matter,  when  in  the 
year  1844  I  opened  the  Washington  Globe  one  morning,  and  the  first  paragraph  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  an  account  of  the  formation  of  a  part  nership  between 
Page,  Morse,  Amos  Kendall,  and  Smith,  to  erect  an  experimental  telegraph  wire  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington  City,and  anapplication  to  Congress  for  pecuniary  aid, 

**  The  moment  I  saw  the  combination  the  conviction  flashed  upon  my  mind  that 
Page  had  used  my  suggestions  to  him,  made  eleven  years  before,  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  Morse  project ;  and  when  I  learned  that  at  the  time  I  wrote  to  P  age  in  1833  and 
for  some  years  afterwards  he  was  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  and  forbidden  by 
law  to  takeouts  patent  in  his  own  name,  my  convictions  were  confirmed.  Indeed, 
I  was  so  positive  of  the  fact  that  I  wrote  a  communication  to  the  Washington  Globe, 
publicly  charging  Page  with  having  availed  himself  of  my  suggestions. 

'^  Being  thus  publicly  charged  with  appropriating  my  suggestions,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  reply  to  my  communication,  and  did  so  by  admitting  that  he  had  eleven 
years  before  received  my  letter  and  diagrams,  but  excused  himself  for  not  answering 
it  on  the  ground  that  he  then  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

**  In  the  meantime  Morse,  Page  &  Co.,  having  received  Congressional  aid,  proceeded 
to  erect  their  line  between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  which  proved  a  success,  and  so 
linked  Mr.  Morse's  name  with  the  project  as  to  £[ive  him  the  boom  over  everybody  else. 

^^Not  wishing  [continued  Mr.  Clemmons]  to  place  my  reputation  for  veracity  in 
the  crucible  of  public  criticism,  and  caring  very  little  about  the  matter  anyway,  I 
remained  silent  ever  afterwards. 

''I  should  say  that  the  alphabet  which  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Page  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Morse,  and  I  believe  is  still  used.  I  have  long 
since  ceased  to  give  any  attention  to  telegraphy,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  now 
a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
improvements  resulting  from  experience. 

**  It  is,  in  fact,  hardly  proper  to  say  that  the  electric  telegraph  was  an  invention, 
or  that  it  originated  with  any  one  man.  It  was  a  growth,  not  an  invention.  It  00m- 
menced  with  Yolta  and  Galvani,  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  gradually  grown  up 
to  its  present  stature.  In  the  years  of  1835,  1836,  1837,  much  attention  was  given  to 
the  subject,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Scientists  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  were  working  upon  the  problem  in  those  years.  Dr.  Jackson 
in  Boston,  Joseph  Henry  at  Princeton,  and  others,  were  studying  the  subject,  and, 
in  fact,  making  experiments  in  a  small  way.  Doubtless  the  idea  of  telegraphing  by 
the  electric  current  was  original  with  several  different  persons,  as  well  as  myself. 
Its  practical  introduction,  however,  was  due  to  Morse,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  first  proved  its  utility.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  the  greater  honor,  fur 
while  with  others  it  was  mere  theory,  he  put  it  into  practice,  and  conferred  thereby 
its  blessings  upon  the  world.  I  would  not  pluck  a  single  leaf  from  the  laurel  that 
circled  his  brow,  or  drop  a  word  that  would  reflect  upon  his  memory." 
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versity  of  Mississippi ;  Bennett  Puryear,  A.  M.,  of  Bichmond  College ; 
O.  H.  P.  Corprew,  A.  M.,  of  Central  College,  Missouri ;  Bev.  Turner  M, 
Jones,  A.  M.,  president  of  Greeusborongli  Female  College ;  Rev.  John 
S.  Moore,  A.  M.,  of  the  Southern  University,  Greensborough,  Ala. ; 
Edward  E.  Parham,  A.  M.,  president  of  Mnrfreesborough  Female  Col- 
lege; Kev.  Samuel  Lander,  D.  D.,  president  of  female  college,  Wil- 
liamstown,  S.  C. ;  Bev.  Charles  B.  Stuart,  A.  M.,  president  of  Marshall 
College,  Texas;  James  H.  Peay,  A.  M.,  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  Bichmond  City ;  B.  W.  Arnold,  A.  M.,  president  of  Corval- 
lis  Institute,  Oregon ;  Bev.  James  B.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  president  of  a 
college  in  California ;  Prof.  F.  C.  Woodward,  A.  M.,  Wofford  College, 
South  Carolina ;  Professor  Baskerville,  Vanderbilt  University ;  Robert 
Sharp,  A.  M.,  University  of  Louisiana;  Howard  Edwards,  A.M.,  Bing- 
ham's Military  School,  North  Carolina ;  Clarence  Edwards,  A.  M.,  presi- 
dent of  Beaufort  Academy,  South  Carolina;  Professors  Shepard,  Smithy 
Blackwell,  and  Smithey,  now  filling  chairs  in  the  college ;  and  as  one  of 
the  late  honored  sons  of  the  college,  Rev.  W.  W.  Royall,  missionary  to 
China,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  a  branch  of  Dr.  Allen's  college  at 
Shanghai.  Besides  these  there  are  scores  of  others  teaching  in  colleges 
and  high  schools  whose  locations  are  not  known  to  us. 

<<  Among  those  who  have  attained  distinction  in  civil  life  may  be  named 
Hon.  David  Clopton,  of  Alabama;  Hon.  James  F.  Dowdell,  of  Georgia ; 
Col.  Richard  H.  Powell,  of  Alabama ;  Hon.  W.  McK.  Robbins,  of  North 
Carolina ;  Hon.  David  R.  Duncan,  of  South  Carolina ;  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Jarvis,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  hosts  of  others  in  law,  medi- 
cine, and  in  the  less  prominent,  but  not  less  honorable  pursuits  of  life, 
who  look  back  to  their  college  days  with  pleasure  and  with  earnest 
wishes  for  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of  their  '  dear  old  mother.'" 

SUPPLEBIENTARY  NOTES. 

President  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Randolph-Macon,  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  1887-88  supplied  the  editor  with  the  following  supplementary  in- 
formation : 

"  To  bring  the  sketch  down  to  the  present  date,  I  would  add  that  the 
college  is  free  from  debt,  and  has  accumulated  $100,000  toward  an  en- 
dowment, in  addition  to  the  equivalent  of  $60,000  in  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  $3,600  to  its  funds  by  the  Church.  It  is  expected  soon  to  in- 
crease the  fund  to  $250,000.  The  attendance  is  larger  than  for  twelve 
years,  there  being  144  present  to  day,  and  we  shall  probably  catalogue 
about  160,  as  against  109  last  year.  Improvement  is  being  made  in 
every  direction." 

Concerning  the  Greek  course  at  Randolph-Macon  College,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  note  has  been  furnished  by  Professor  Richard  M. 
Smith,  a  brother  of  President  W.  W.  Smith. 

^'  The  professor  assigns  to  each  class,  in  addition  to  the  8  ctly  Greek 
work,  a  course  in  translations  of  the  best  Greek  ^^^  a  this  the 
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student  gains  what  he  can  gain  in  no  college  course  by  exclusive  reading 
of  Greek — a  moderately  good  acquaintance  with  Greek  literatare.  This 
is  a  new  feature,  and  to  it  sympathetic  and  critical  attention  is  invited. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  standard  primers  on  Greek  history,  literature, 
education,  and  social  and  religious  life,  are  studied,  and  there  are  given 
on  these  subjects  supplementary  talks,  taken  directly,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible and  advisable,  from  the  classic  writers  themselves.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Plutarch  is  made  to  lecture  upon  Demosthenes  or  Alexander, 
while  Demosthenes  and  ^schines  may  coritend  before  the  class  with 
their  own  speeches.  In  like  manner,  every  important  author  mentioned 
in  the  literature  studied  is  illustrated  by  a  selected  reading  from  his 
own  writings. 

"  Based  on  this  work  there  is  required  in  every  class  an  essay,  such 
as  '  Homeric  Theology  and  Morality,'  *  Contrasts  between  Greek  and 
American  Education,'  ^Socrates,'  and  < Greek  and  American  Social 
Life.' 

•'  The  inspiration  of  this  plan  is  the  belief  that  God  and  Christ  are  in 
history,  and  that  the  Greek  nat  ion  had  a  great  mission  for  the  world. 
The  aim  of  the  present  c(»urse  is  that  the  student  may  be  not  merely 
trained  by  the  Greek  language,  but  also  brought  into  extensive  and 
stimulating  contact  with  Greek  life,  Greek  thoug'ht,  and  Greek  achieve- 
ments, and  warned  by  Greek  sins  and  disasters. 

'^Another  feature  of  the  course  is  that  the  student  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  original  form  of  the  documents  of  what  all  must  admit  to  be 
the  greatest  and  purest  religion,  and  not  only  studies  them  in  class, 
but  also  hears  lectures  that  strive  to  give  him,  not  a  good  sermon,  but 
all  the  light  that  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  casts 
upon  the  New  Testament.  This  light  is  great.  It  is  easy  to  find.  To 
have  it  is  the  desire,  not  of  theological  students  only,  but  of  every  true 
Christian  and  of  every  wise  man.  To  give  it  is  the  duty  of  one  that 
professes  to  know  and  teach  Greek.  As  few  young  men  attend  theologi- 
cal seminaries,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  complete  curriculum  to  meet  this 
need. 

"  The  course  here  suggested  has  been  tested  by  the  experience  of 
three  years.  He  who  has  followed  it  believes  it  to  be  good,  and  hopes 
it  will  be  approved  and  improved  by  others." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Besides  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
sketch,  a  good  notice  of  Randolph-Macon  College  may  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  Part  I  of  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  (Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner)  of  Virginia,  1873,  pp.  145- 
147.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  and  authentic  history  of  the  institu- 
tion  is  contained  in  the  document  written  by  John  Howard,  Esq.,  coun- 
sel for  the  trustees  on  the  occasion  of  a  lawsuit  brought  against  them 
and  testing  the  right  of  removal  from  Boydton  to  Ashland.  This  docu- 
ment, or  demurrer,  contains  a  full  record  of  all  legislation  affecting  th^ 
college,  and  is  of  great  importance. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EMORY  AND  HENRY  COLLEGE.^ 
By  Authority. 

About  the  year  1833-34  the  practicability  of  establishiug  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  somewhere  in  Southwestern  Virginia  or  East  Tennessee 
that  would  afford  educational  advantages  of  a  higher  order  than  any 
then  existing  that  were  accessible,  began  to  be  discussed.  The  want  of 
a  first-class  college  was  felt,  especially  by  the  ministry  and  those  in 
professional  life.  Up  to  this  time  the  few  who  wished  to  obtain  more 
than  a  common-school  education  were  forced  to  seek  it  abroad.  Ran- 
dolph-Macon, at  Boydton,  Va;  Hampden-Sidney,  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va. ;  and  the  college  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  were  the  most  avail- 
able. As  a  class,  the  preachers  in  the  Holston  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  doubtless  most  impressed  with 
the  need  of  a  first-class  college.  Rev.  Creed  Fulton,  then  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  a  member  of  the  conference,  warmly  and  zealously  advocated 
the  enterprise  before  the  conference  and  in  private  circles.  Under  his 
leadership  that  enterprise  soon  took  definite  shape. 

The  Holston  Conference,  at  its  annual  session  in  the  fall  of  1835,  held 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  resolved  to  establish  somewhere  in  Southwestern 
Virginia  what  was  then  called  a  manual-labor  college,  an  institution 
of  learning  in  which  the  pupils  were  to  be  trained  to  labor  as  well  as 
think.  This  manual-labor  feature  was  a  very  prominent  one  in  the  en- 
terprise as  it  was  first  brought  before  the  public;  a  feature  that  was 
subsequently  modified  and  finally  abandoned,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  feature 
was  made  prominent  in  these  incipient  movements,  for  the  institution 
was  to  be  built  up  by  a  people  engaged  almost  wholly  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts;  a  people  among  many  of  whom  a  prejudice  existed 
against  what  was  considered  a  learned  and  lazy  race.  The  conference 
at  this  session  took  further  steps  by  appointing  Rev.  Creed  Fulton  as 
general  agent  to  solicit  subscriptions,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  select  a  location  and  enter  upon  the  work  of 
building.  Mr.  Fulton  hastened  to  Virginia.  The  knowledge  he  had  of  . 
the  country,  acquired  as  a  travelling  preacher,  enabled  him  to  select 
wisely  and  well.  The  first  convention  of  citizens  was  called  to  meet  at 
the  old  Glade  Spring  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Washington  County. 

^Tbis  college  owes  its  name  to  Bishop  Emory  and  Patrick  Henry,  as  representatives 
of  Church  and  State  in  Virginia. 
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The  fact  should  be  recorded  that  this  first  meeting  was  held  in  a  Pres- 
byterian  commanity,  and  a  subscription  was  at  once  made  amounting 
to  about  $5,000.  The  liberal  and  generous  aid  thus  given  at  a  critical 
time  by  the  members  of  one  religious  denomination  to  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind  inaugurated  by  another,  and  intended  to  be  denominational, 
should  ever  be  held  in  pleasant  recollection.  Encouraged  by  this  sac- 
cess  Mr.  Fulton  immediately  called  the  committee  to  meet  in  Abingdon, 
where  a  further  subscription  of  about  $5,000  wa«  obtained.  Among  the 
men  of  influence  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  which  Mr.  Fulton  ad- 
vocated, the  names  of  Alexander  Findlay,  of  Abingdon,  and  Col.  Wil- 
liam Byars  and  Tobias  Smyth,  citizens  of  Washington  County,  shoald 
never  be  forgotten.  After  careful  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  locate 
the  institution  in  a  beautiful  valley  nine  miles  east  of  Abingdon.  This 
valley,  watered  by  a  tributary  of  the  Holston,  lies  just  south  of  the  ex- 
treme west  end  of  Walker's  Mountain,  and  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility.  It  is  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Whitetop  Mountain,  seen 
twenty  miles  south,  rises  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  hand  of  ProvL 
dence  seems  to  have  been  in  the  location  of  the  institution,  for  through 
this  valley,  then  so  secluded,  now  passes  a  great  railway  thoroughfare, 
connecting  the  East  with  the  West,  thus  bringing  the  college,  with  all 
its  beautiful  surroundings,  into  public  notice. 

A  farm  containing  about  six  hundred  acres  of  highly  productive  land 
was  purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  first  raised.  It  was  at  first 
intended  that  this  farm  should  be  cultivated  by  student  labor,  for  which 
a  compensation  was  to  be  allowed  which  would  assise  in  paying  the  stu- 
dents' expenses.  This  farm,  though  not  long  cultivated  according  to 
the  original  plan,  became  subsequently  a  most  valuable  appendage,  not 
only  furnishing  in  its  productions  the  means  of  boarding  students  at  a 
low  rate,  but  by  enabling  the  authorities  to  keep  at  a  distance  any  popu- 
lation that  would  be  hurtful.  This  fine  body  of  land  was  purchased 
from  Eev.  Edward  Crawford,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  we  trust, 
true  to  his  calling,  had  given  more  attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
his  people  than  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  The  heavy  forests  were 
unbroken  and  the  fields  were  overgrown  with  briars  and  thickets,  while 
the  inclosures  and  buildings  were  in  a  state  of  general  dilapidation. 
These  conditions  all  favored  an  easy  purchase  of  the  land,  but  they 
subsequently  sorely  tried  the  temper  and  patience  of  the  young  laborers. 

Plans  were  drawn  for  a  commodious  boarding-house  and  for  the  main 
college  building.  The  first  was  well  planned  and  admirably  built, 
meeting  well  the  main  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed;  it  contained, 
in  addition  to  the  large  dining  hall,  kitchen,  storerooms, and  steward's 
apartments,  a  large  public  studying  hall,  and  some  dormitories. 

The  school  was  opened  April  13, 1838,  and  one  hundred  students  were 
enrolled  the  first  year  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Charles  Collins. 
No  better  man  could  have  been  found  to  take  charge  of  the  institution 
in  its  infancy  and  start  it  on  its  career  of  usefulness.    A  man  of  re- 
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markably  clear  head,  in  early  manhood,  fixed  in  his  purpose  and  reso- 
lute, with  a  laadable  ambition  to  succeed,  he  combined  within  himself 
rare  elements  of  success,  both  natural  and  acquired. 

The  students  were  divided  into  small  companies  of  eight  or  ten  each, 
and  each  company  placed  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  older  stu- 
dents. These  companies  were  taken  at  two  o'clock  each  afternoon  out 
upon  the  farm  to  work  for  two  or  three  hours.  They  were  allowed  from 
three  to  five  cents  per  hour,  according  to  their  skill  and  industry  as 
estimated  by  their  leaders.  The  impracticability  of  the  manual-labor 
system  soon  became  apparent.  The  farm  work  could  not  be  done  suc- 
cessfully in  this  way.  A  hundred  hands  were  to  be  employed  by  the 
superintendent  for  two  or  three  hours;  the  most  of  these  had  never 
been  taufi^ht  to  work,  and  they  often  did  more  harm  than  good.  Imple- 
ments and  work  stock  in  corresponding  numbers  had  to  be  provided, 
these  to  lie  idle  three-fourths  of  every  day,  and  often  the  fields  would 
scarcely  be  reached  before  the  bell  would  summon  Ihem  to  return,  and 
that  €00  often  at  a  time  when  the  care  of  the  crop  required  immediate 
and  prolonged  attention.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  full  corps  of 
regular  hands  had  to  be  employed  in  addition  to  the  students.  But 
the  students  had  to  be  paid  for  their  labor,  for  the  subscribers  and* 
patrons  had  been  led  to  expect  that  in  this  way  a  student  could  meet 
the  greater  part  of  his  expenses.  Board  and  tuition  had  to  be  put  at 
scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  rate.  Board  was  $1.^5  per  week  and  tui- 
tion $10  per  session  of  five  months.  The  consequence  was  that  debts — 
an  incubus  that  presses  the  life  out  of  so  many  colleges — began  to 
accumulate.  The  fact  became  apparent  that  manual-labor  institutions 
must  be  well  endowed  to  insure  their  success.  The  system,  however, 
was  not  speedily  abandoned,  but  was  persisted  in  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  changing  gradually  into  a  voluntary  instead  of  a  compulsory 
system.  Then,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  soon  ceased  alto- 
gether. Viewed  in  another  light,  the  system  was  by  no  means  devoid 
of  advantage.  It  broke  the  monotony  of  ordinary  student  life;  it  pro- 
moted health  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  ;  in  the  hours  of  field  and  forest 
labor  there  was  found  not  only  relief  from  study,  but  such  a  variety  of 
incident,  that  the  students  of  those  days  found  more  means  of  solid  en- 
joyment than  others  have  since. 

The  debt  alluded  to  as  originating  partly  at  least  in  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  manual-labor  system,  continued  to  exist  with  gradual  in- 
crease until  1843,  when  it  was  cancelled  by  obtaining  a  loan  of  $18,000 
from  the  literary  fund  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  should  be  stated  in 
this  connection  as  a  very  remarkable  fact  that,  after  paying  the  floating 
debt  referred  to  above,  the  management  of  the  college  was  such  that 
without  a  single  dollar  of  endowment  or  of  donations  it  kept  clear  of  debt 
for  the  lapse  of  about  thirty  years,  and  that  the  income  from  board  and 
tuition,  both  of  which  were  placed  at  figures  unusually  low  for  a  first- 
class  institution,  was  sufficient  not  only  to  meet  current  expenses^ 
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bat  to  make  substantial  improvements  from  time  to  time,  sach  as 
the  building  of  new  and  elegant  houses  and  enlarging  the  library 
and  apparatus.  The  patronage  of  the  college  has  been  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Southern  States,  and  prior  to  the  Civil  War  from 
the  cotton  States.  The  number  of  students  attending  the  school,  begin- 
ning with  one  hundred  the  first  year,  rose  gradually,  with  slight  fluctua- 
tions, to  280  in  the  year  preceding  the  War.  Since  the  War  the  number 
has  varied  from  60  to  150. 

The  financial  success  of  the  college,  in  ante-bellum  years  at  least,  was 
due  largely  to  the  system  of  boarding.  All  the  students,  except  day 
students,  boarded  in  a  common  hall,  whereby  practising  economy,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  farm,  a  variable  surplus  was  realized  each  year, 
which  was  applied  to  making  improvements.  Since  the  War,  however, 
the  club  or  mess  system  has  been  adopted  largely.  Now  the  boarding 
department  yields  the  college  no  revenue.  The  more  important  build- 
ings, added  from  time  to  time,  have  been  erected  in  the  following  order : 
In  1848  a  professor's  house  was  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  campus  and 
occupied  by  Professor  Wiley ;  this  building  was  subsequently  enlarged 
and  became  the  president's  house.  In  1852  a  house  was  erected  directly 
east  of  the  one  last  named,  and  facing  the  campus,  to  be  occupied  by 
Professor  Longley.  In  the  year  1856  the  number  of  students  had  so  in- 
creased that  one  boarding  hall  was  insufficient,  and  the  building  of  a 
second  became  necessary.  What  is  now  known  as  the  "  Fulton  House  " 
was  then  erected  on  a  small  elevation  northeast  of  the  spring.  These 
are  all  elegant  brick  buildings.  Two  additional  dormitory  buildings 
were  erected — one  a  wooden  one  story  range  on  the  east  border  of  the 
campus,  the  other  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  destruction  of  the 
old  boarding-house,  already  alluded  to,  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  erection  of  a  more  sightly  and  imposing  building  on  ground  a  lit- 
tle south  of  that  occupied  by  the  old  one.  This  college  misfortune  was 
promptly  met  by  the  friends  of  the  institution  in  the  county,  m&inly  by 
a  subscription  of  about  $16,000,  to  erect  the  new  building,  which  in  ar- 
chitectural skill  and  plan  far  excels  any  other  on  the  premises.  Several 
objects  were  happily  combined  in  this  structure.  Besides  all  the  apart- 
ments necessary  for  the  boarding  department,  it  was  arranged  so  as  to 
contain  two  commodious  literary  halls,  with  adjoining  libraries,  a  large 
college  library  room,  a  museum  and  cabinet  room,  and  an  observatory 
on  a  stately  tower,  which  furnishes  independent  stairways  to  theliterary 
halls.  This  building  is  known  as  the  "  Byars  House."  As  regards 
other  changes  and  improvements,  the  campus,  once  limited  to  aboat 
four  acres,  has  been  enlarged  to  twenty-five,  and  amply  supplied  with  ' 
shade  trees.  Among  these  trees  the  returning  alumnus,  after  many 
years'  absence,  may  find  the  one  which  his  own  hands,  aided  by  those 
of  his  dearest  friend,  may  have  planted.  On  the  farm  there  have  beeo 
changes.  Some  fields,  once  worn  and  bare,  have  by  careful  management 
been  restored  to  fertility,  and  are  now  clothed  with  a  continuous  coating 
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of  grass.  The  college  cemetery,  now  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape, 
with  its  monaments,  crowns  the  northern  hill.  Here  sleep,  undistarbed 
by  din  of  battle,  more  than  two  hundred  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  building  of  the  railroad  through  this  valley  marked  an  era  of  im- 
provement in  everything  connected  with  it.  It  sweeps  in  a  gentle  curve 
around  north  of  all  the  buildings,  except  the  depot,  giving  the  observer 
a  pleasing  panoramic  view  of  them.  On  the  margin  of  the  college  farm 
and  half  of  a  mile  west  of  the  college,  where  once  grew  the  chincapin  and 
the  vine,  a  quiet,  shady  vale,  well  suited  for  evening  walks,  now  quite 
a  village  has  sprung  up,  containing  some  business  houses,  shops,  and  a 
number  of  handsome  dwellings.  On  a  small  elevation  near  by  stands 
the  residence  of  Professor  Davis.  Other  beautiful  residences  have  been 
erected  in  sight  on  the  neighboring  farm.  The  main  college  building 
has  been  marked,  from  time  to  time,  by  varying  conditions.  The  orig- 
inal wooden  roof,  having  been  many  times  on  fire,  was  replaced  by  one 
of  metal.  After  the  War  the  building  was  thoroughly  renovated  inter- 
nally ;  all  the  old  lathing  and  plastering  were  removed  and  replaced,  the 
rooms  repaired  and  repainted.  More  recently  the  entire  building  has 
been  painted  and  pencilled  externally,  so  that  its  appearance  is  now  fresh 
and  attractive.  The  old  college  bell,  whose  tongue  was  now  and  then 
stolen,  but  which  continued  to  call  students  and  faculty  to  duty  for 
nearly  forty  years,  at  length  succumbed  to  a  crack  in  its  side.  In  view 
of  its  associations  it  was  remelted  and  made  part  of  a  new  and  larger 
one,  which  now  sends  its  heavy,  but  melodious  tones  far  over  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  The  heavy  forests  surrounding  the  college  have,  to 
some  extent,  been  cleared  away,  and  in  their  places  are  cultivated  fields. 
These  old  woods,  in  days  of  yore,  were  ever  and  anon  made  vocal  by 
youthful  orators.  This  custom  still  prevails,  although  the  forest  area 
is  somewhat  contracted,  and  often  an  approaching  anniversary  or  ex- 
hibition is  heralded  in  this  way.  Well-graded  roads  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  original  trail-like  pass-ways  that  radiated  in  all  directions. 

Besides  these  physical  changes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
others  of  a  different  kind  have  been  continually  occurring,  generally, 
as  we  trust,  marking  progress  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  these  changes  have  always  been 
for  the  better. 

Comparing  the  routine  of  daily  duty  as  prescribed  and  followed  in  the 
early  years  of  the  college  with  that  practised  now,  many  changes  are 
found.  Change  sometimes  is  needed  simply  for  the  sake  of  change ;  it 
breaks  the  monotonies  of  life.  The  first  generations  of  students  re- 
member this  programme :  The  morning  bell  aroused  them  from  slumber 
at  5  A.  M.  In  the  winter  season  all  as  yet  was  night.  The  more  diligent 
rose  at  once,  kindled  their  fires,  dressed,  and  set  their  rooms  in  order. 
At  half  past  5  the  bell  summoned  to  morning  prayers  in  the  chapel. 
This  signal  roused  the  laggards  from  their  beds,  who  hastened,  half  clad, 
to  join  their  comrades  in  the  dimly-lighted  chapel — one  tallow  catidle 
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usually  furnishing  the  light.  After  roll  call,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  prayer,  during  which  good  order  was  scarcely  expected,  some  es- 
caped in  the  dim  light  to  their  rooms.  From  the  chapel  a  large  number 
passed  directly  to  the  lecture  rooms,  well  warmed  and  lighted,  the  re- 
mainder to  their  rooms ;  the  diligent  to  their  books,  and  the  laggards 
possibly  to  their  beds.  Two  series  of  recitations,  of  thirty  minutes  each, 
passed  before  the  bell  for  breakfast  rang  at  7.  At  8  A.  m.  half-hour  reci- 
tations were  resumed,  which  continued  until  1,  the  hour  for  dinner.  At 
2  p.  M.,  in  the  days  of  manual  labor,  the  companies  went  to  work  until  4. 
When  the  labor  feature  was  dispensed  with,  the  time  from  2  to  4  was 
given  to  study  in  private  rooms.  Then  duty  began  on  the  huge  trunks 
of  trees  which  teamsters  and  oxen  had  dragged  in,  and  which  the  students 
cut  and  carried  to  their  rooms.  From  the  supper  table,  at  5,  they 
passed  again  to  the  chapel  for  evening  prayer,  at  which  singing  was 
substituted  for  reading  the  Scriptures.  Then  followed  the  evening 
walks  and  recreations  until  7  p.  M.,  then  studying  until  9,  when  the 
bell  rang  for  retiring — a  signal  which  many  took  for  ceasing  to  study 
and  not  retiring.  Thus  ended  the  day.  This  old  system,  though  ridi- 
culed now  as  something  obsolete  and  impracticable,  had  much  of  merit 
in  it,  which  one  might  commend  without  the  charge  of  *' fogy  ism.''  It 
encouraged  early  retiring  and  early  rising,  industry,  and  economy  in  the 
care  of  rooms.  In  the  present  routine,  which  is  more  sybaritic,  the  morn- 
ing slumber  is  not  broken  until  6  o'clock ;  breakfast  at  7,  with  no  reci- 
tation or  study  hours  preceding  it.  Recitations  begin  at  8,  to  which 
forty  minutes  each  are  allowed.  At  10  A.  m.  there  is  a  convention  of 
all  the  students,  with  all  the  faculty,  in  the  chapel  for  worship,  which 
consists  ill  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and  prayer.  This  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  system.  It  is  the  usual  time  for  making  com- 
munications and  announcements  to  the  students  and  for  hearing  Senior 
speeches.  There  is  much  more  of  the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  excellent 
order  invariably  prevails.  The  students  are  not  called  together  for  af- 
ternoon prayers.  There  is  no  cutting  and  carrying  of  wood  now  as  for- 
merly. Coal  is  used  for  fuel,  and  is  delivered  to  the  students  in  their 
rooms,  which  is  far  better  in  point  of  economy  and  risk  of  damage  by  fire. 
The  ringing  of  the  9  o'clock  bell  has  been  dispensed  with,  the  entire  night 
being  regarded  as  sacred  either  to  study  or  repose.  The  literary  soci- 
eties formerly  met  in  their  halls  on  Friday  nights,  now  they  meet  on 
Saturday  nights.  This  last  change  is  found  to  work  well.  Part  of  Sat- 
urday was  formerly  employed  in  hearing  the  classes  in  elocution,  now 
the  time  is  allowed  for  making  preparations  for  debate.  On  Sunday, 
in  addition  to  the  customary  service  of  preaching,  etc.^  much  attention 
is  given  to  Sabbath-school  work.  Bible  reading  is  encouraged,  a  large 
and  interesting  Bible  class  being  conducted  every  Sabbath  by  the  prea- 
ident  of  the  college. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  board  of 
curators  and  in  the  board  of  instruction  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
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records  where  these  boards  are  named.  The  methods  of  instrac- 
tion  have  been  modified,  but  radical  changes  have  been  avoided,  while 
many  of  those  introduced  have  been  adopted,  not  so  much  from  a  settled 
conviction  that  they  were  great  improvements  over  older  methods,  as 
from  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  times.  No  substitute  for 
mental  labor  on  the  part  of  the  student  has  yet  been  found  to  yield 
satisfactory  results.  The  old  treadmill  methods  of  drilling,  although 
often  now  subjects  of  ridicule,  secured  a  degree  of  mental  discipline 
which  no  short  method,  involving  ^nerely  a  passive  reception  of  what  is 
taught,  can  equal. 

In  the  curriculum  of  Emory  and  Henry  it  is  still  maintained  that 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  should  be  held  as  standard  studies  for 
mental  discipline.  Much  time  must  be  devoted  to  a  patient  study  of 
the  natural,  mental,  and  moral  sciences,  and  the  curriculum  made  yet 
more  symmetrical  by  due  attention  to  the  modem  languages,  specially 
the  German  and  the  French ;  holding  the  idea  as  preposterous  that  any 
one-sided  development  that  may  be  secured  by  a  few  weeks'  special 
study  of  a  few  branches,  intended  as  special  preparation  for  some  par- 
ticular pursuit,  can  be  properly  regarded  as  education.  To  aid  instruc- 
tion in  the  natural  sciences  a  '^Science  Hall"  has  just  been  erected, 
with  lecture-rooms  and  a  laboratory  below,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals 
and  museum  above. 

The  facilities  for  boarding  students  prior  to  the  time  of  the  War  were 
limited,  at  least  in  variety,  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  two 
college  boarding  halls.  The  usual  evils  attending  such  a  system  were 
manifested — such  as  coarseness  of  manners,  arising  from  an  absence  of 
refined  family  influences,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  fare.  After  the 
Civil  War  a  number  of  family  residences  were  erected  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  where  boarding  can  now  be  had,  and  the  students  are 
permitted  to  select  any  approved  place  or  to  board  themselves  in  messes. 
This  last  method  is  now  quite  popular  and  economical.  Companies 
containing  fifteen  or  twenty  each  take  some  building,  provided  by  the 
college  at  a  small  charge,  and  elect  one  of  their  number  to  superintend 
their  operations  and  employ  a  cook.  In  this  arrangement  one  of  the 
evils  alluded  to  above  is  eliminated.  They  are  never  known  to  com- 
plain of  their  board. 

In  the  government  of  the  college  and  in  the  administration  of  disci- 
pline there  has  been  much  change.  The  system  now  practised  would 
have  been  inefficient  in  ante-bellum  days,  nor  would  the  former  methods 
be  applicable  now.  These  changes  have  not  only  been  in  harmony  withy 
but  they  have  been  necessitated  by,  a  change  in  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  students.  The  old  dispensation  was  emphatically  one  of  law, 
and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  law  seemed  to  be  necessary.  The  patron- 
age of  the  school  was  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  slave-holding 
territory.  Among  the  evils  arising  from  the  system,  a  very  serious  one 
was  that  it  tended  to  weaken  inducements  to  study,  by  favoring  an  idea 
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in  the  minds  of  the  yoang  men  of  the  dominant  race  that  they  were 
independent,  not  only  of  the  necessity  of  mannal,  bat  in  a  measnre  of 
mental  labor.  Their  relations  to  the  servile  race  at  home  did  not  tend 
to  make  them  specially  submissive  to  wholesome  restraints  at  school ; 
the  spoiled  favorites  of  fortuue,  they  were  frequently  sent  abroad  be- 
cause they  were  unmanageable  at  home.  With  such  boys  college  rebel- 
lion was  a  favorite  pastime,  to  prevent  which  the  severest  penalties  be- 
longing to  college  discipline  were  inflicted;  such  as  reproof,  pri- 
vate, then  public  dismissioD,and  expulsion,  following  these  last  with 
a  publication  of  the  same  in  the  annual  catalogue.  In  former  years 
the  dominant  party  was  often  composed  of  the  worst  characters,  who 
held  the  better  class  in  a  state  of  abject  fear.  The  idea  was  fostered 
that  the  faculty  was  one  party  and  the  students  another,  having  no 
interests  in  common;  that  their  stay  at  college,  far  from  being  a 
privilege,  was  a  sort  of  durance,  to  which  they  were  subjected  con- 
trary to  their  wishes,  and  from  which  they  longed  to  be  delivered. 
To  these  was  added  a  spirit  of  vandalism  that  took  delight  in  muti- 
lating and  destroying  whatever  had  been  prepared  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  college  community.  In  all  these  things  there  haa 
been  a  most  gratifying  change  brought  about,  gradually,  by  many 
different  causes.  The  overthrow  of  the  "peculiar  institution"  pre- 
pared the  way,  by  bringing  our  young  men  to  feel  that  they  were  de- 
pendent upon  themselves  for  success,  and  that  education  was  a 
necessity.  Much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  whole  social  fabric;  to  the  march  of  mind  and  of  manners; 
to  educational  advantages  that  have  been  extended  to  all  classes,  and 
doubtless  a  great  deal  to  such  influences  as  have  come  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  Sabbath  school.  In  the  school  itself  much  bas  been  done,  in- 
dependent of  faculty  action  or  influence,  to  bring  about  this  important 
transformation,  inducing  a  higher  and  healthier  tone  of  public  senti- 
ment among  the  young  men,  and  giving  to  the  better  class  a  controlling 
power,  both  by  numbers  and  influence.  Among  these  we  notice  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  is  becom- 
ing everywhere  a  power  for  good.  To  this  may  be  added  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  sterling  young  men  in  our  college  community  who 
are  preparing  for  the  ministry ;  and,  lastly,  the  influence  of  the  periodi- 
cals published  by  the  literary  societies.  Whether  these  in  colleges  gen- 
erally are  productive  of  good  or  evil  depends  entirely  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  conducted.  In  Emory  and  Henry  such  publications,  in 
late  years  at  least,  have  been  managed  with  surprising  skill  and  pru- 
dence, reflecting  great  credit  on  those  in  charge  of  them,  and  by  their 
timely  suggestions  and  admonitions  giving  shape  and  tone  to  the  senti- 
ments and  conduct  of  the  students.  In  the  midst  of  a  body  of  students 
of  this  character,  students  who  fee^  *»*  •  their  interests  are  identified 
with  those  of  the  faculty, '     re  »^  called  "  college 

law."    College  law,  as  well  for  the  right- 
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eooSy"  and  might  perhaps  be  laid  aside  almost  wholly,  leaving  the 
yoQDg  men  to  be  a  law  anto  themselves,  were  it  not  that  still  with  each 
returning  session  there  are  present  some  few  of  the  baser  sort.  Boles, 
both  geiferal  and  specific,  however,  are  always  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient working  of  every  institation  of  learning,  which  mast  be  sacredly 
observed. 

A  very  important  feature  in  the  history  of  Emory  and  Henry 
Oollege  yet  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  origin  and  work- 
ing of  the  literary  societies,  known  respectively  as  the  Galliopean 
and  the  Hermesian.  It  has  been  claimed  for  these  that  they  stand 
unrivalled  in  their  history  and  operations.  They  were  established  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  It  would  not  be  doing  them  justice  to  say  that  they 
had  encountered  no  perils  and  surmounted  no  difficulties.  The  boys  of 
either  crew  have  sometimes  proved  their  ship  among  the  breakers^  when 
the  skill  of  all  on  duty  was  put  to  the  test.  Working  side  by  side,  it 
would  have  been  a  marvel  indeed  if  they  had  never  been  antagonistic ; 
the  great  wonder  is  that  their  relations  have  generally  been  so  emi- 
nently pleasant  and  their  intercourse  marked  by  so  much  of  reciprocal 
courtesy.  Glub-like  in  their  character  when  first  organized,  without 
libraries  or  equipments,  they  held  their  meetings  in  the  lecture-rooms. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  however,  they  fitted  up  the  attics 
in  the  wings  of  the  main  college  building  as  halls.  These  were  small, 
with  ceilings  low  and  means  of  ventilation  imperfect,  but  they  were 
rendered  very  attractive.  Indeed,  the  ornamentation  seemed  to  be  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  fitness  of  the  apartments  otherwise.  Limited  in 
space  for  their  operations  as  these  societies  were  at  that  period,  and 
subjected  to  inconveniences  of  various  kinds,  it  is,  nevertheless,  ques- 
tionable whether  the  god  of  eloquence  and  the  queen  of  the  muses  were 
ever  more  lavish  in  bestowing  success  on  their  votaries.  Indeed,  the 
reputation  which  Emory  and  Henry  has  borne  as  a  school  eminently 
successful  in  elocutionary  training  was  well  established  at  this  time. 
In  the  building  of  the  Byars  House,  in  1858,  by  special  contract  with  the 
literary  societies,  the  third  story  was  built  and  devoted  solely  to  their 
use,  afibrding  two  halls,  each  about  40  by  50  feet,  with  lofty  ceilings, 
and  sufficient  space  for  libraries  contiguous  to  each  hall,  and  separated 
therefrom  by  arched  doorways  and  glass  partitions.  A  large  collection 
of  books  had  been  made  by  each  society,  by  purchases  and  otherwise, 
before  they  entered  their  new  halls,  but  with  new  library  apartments 
and  ample  space  a  spirit  of  rivalry  sprang  up  which  has  resulted  in 
large  collections.  The  equipments  of  these  halls  are  such  as  to  make 
them  highly  beautiful  and  seemingly  verging  on  extravagance,  but  as 
each  generation  of  students  has  contributed  only  a  part,  the  expense 
has  been  easily  met.  In  the  main  they  have  been  wonderfully  free  from 
internal  feuds  and  schisms  or  party  strife.  The  happy  exception  they 
enjoy  from  such  evils  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  secret  organiza- 
tions are  not  allowed  to  exist  as  such  in  the  college.  A  generous 
rivalry  between  these  literary  societies,  with  other  good  Te«Q\\;&^\i:dddk 
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modified  the  bearing  of  the  older  students  towards  new  reoroits.  The 
unkind  treatment  of  new  students,  technically  known  as  ^'  hazing,^  in 
some  colleges,  is  here  considered  ungentlemauly  and  is  practically  un- 
known. The  manly  and  business-like  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  these 
societies  are  conducted  would  surprise  any  one  not  familiar  with  them. 

By  inspecting  the  faculty  record  it  may  be  seen  that  four  members 
thereof  were  officially  connected  with  and  worked  together  as  colleagues, 
for  twenty-four  consecutive  years,  while  three  of  these  were  thus  united 
for  thirty-four  years,  and  two  of  them  are  still  thus  associated.  After 
a  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years  we  know  of  no  other  institution  that 
can  exhibit  such  a  record.  It  indicates  great  steadiness  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  machinery  and  great  harmony  among  those  placed  in  charge 
of  it,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  success  in  operations  of  this  kind. 
In  later  years,  when  similar  institutions  became  more  abundant,  when 
competition  became  active  and  a  struggle  for  existence  began  through 
lack  of  patronage,  some  changes  were  made  which  restored  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  college,  and  stirred  them  up  to  retaining  the 
great  school  in  their  midst. 

In  the  half  century  now  closing  on  the  history  of  the  institution  it  has 
run  a  career  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  surpassing  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  founders.  K  the  career  of  Emory  and  Henry  should 
end  even  now,  our  whole  country  should  rejoice  in  the  good  it  has  already 
accomplished.  It  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  country  and  to  the 
church,  such  as  has  abundantly  repaid  all  it  has  cost  of  labor  and  treas- 
ure. It  has  already  aided  in  educating  5,200  young  men ;  it  has  gradu- 
ated more  than  500.  Of  these  graduates  over  200  have  belonged  to  the 
State  of  Virginia,  more  than  100  to  Tennessee,  and  31  to  Korth  Garollnai 
while  all  the  other  Southern  States  have  been  well  represented.  It  has 
provided  first-class  teachers  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  while  five 
universities  are  partly  manned  by  its  graduates.  Our  records  show,  in 
part  at  least,  to  what  extent  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  the  editorial  chair 
and  the  healing  art,  legislative  bodies  and  our  Congress  halls,  have 
been  supplied  with  efficient  men  from  these  academic  shades. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors  of 
Emory  and  Henry  College  held  on  July  18,  1888,  Major  R.  W.  Jones, 
of  Mississippi,  was  elected  president  of  the  college  and  professor  of 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  President  Jordan.  Mr.  E.  B.  Craighead,  of  Missouri, 
was  elected  professor  of  Latin  and  French.  The  Faculty  now  stands 
as  follows :  R.  W.  Jones,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  president ;  Rev.  E.  E.  Wiley, 
D.  D.,  treasurer  and  financial  agent ;  Rev.  Edmund  Longley,  M.  A., 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  English ;  Rev.  James  A.  Davis,  M. 
A.,  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  botany;  (George  W. 
Miles,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  professor  of  Oreek  and  Oerman ;  Samuel  M.  Barton, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics ;  R.  W.  Jones,  M. 
A.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology ;  E.  B. 
Craighead,  M.  A.,  professor  of  Latin  and  French. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ROANOKE   COLLEGE. 
By  the  Editor. 

There  is  a  short  historical  account  of  this  institation  in  Dr.  William 
H.  Euffoer's  Third  Annaal  Eeport  of  the  Saperintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  1873,  pp.  148,  149,  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  orig- 
inal design  of  the  college  in  the  valley  of  the  Roanoke.  It  was  "for 
the  especial  benefit  of  the  Anglo-German  population  of  Virginia,  who, 
to  a  great  extent,  then  [1853]  constituted  the  industrious,  rural  people 
of  the  valley  counties  and  other  parts,  mostly  of  West  Virginia,  who 
from  different  causes,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  patronized  the  old  estab- 
lished  institutions  of  the  State." 

Roanoke  College  was  the  historical  outgrowth  of  a  private  Lutheran 
foundation  called  the  Virginia  Institute,  established  within  the  limits  of 
the  Mt.  Tabor  congregation,  in  Augusta  County,  by  the  Rev.  David  F. 
Bittle  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Baughman,  in  the  year  1842.  The  institution 
was  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  1843,  and 
in  1847  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site,  Salem,  in  the  Roanoke  Valley. 
The  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  was  chartered  as  Roanoke  College  in 
1853.  .The  college  is  characterized  in  the  original  charter  as  "  A  seminary 
of  learning  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  science 
and  literature,  the  useful  arts,  and  the  learned  and  foreign  languages.^  It 
was  distinctly  asserted  that  nothing  in  the  charter  should  be  ^^  so  con- 
strued as  at  any  time  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  theological  pro- 
fessorship.^ Although  remaining  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  the  institution  has  always  been  conducted  in  a  most 
catholic  spirit,  and  has  largely  drawn  both  its  students  and  its  support 
from  non-Lutheran  sources.  About  two  thirds  of  its  present  constitu- 
ency come  from  other  denominations.  As  indicative  of  the  liberal  tend- 
encies of  the  college,  it  is  stated  that  Roanoke  College  had  representa- 
tives at  seven  theological  seminaries  in  1886-87 — Lutheran  (Gettysburg 
and  Philadelphia),  Presbyterian  ( Union,  N.  Y.,  and  Princeton),  Episco- 
palian (Alexandria),  Congregational  (Yale),  and  Baptist  (Louisville, 

Ky.). 

The  sources  of  information  concerning  the  historical  development  of 
Boanoke  College  are  few  and  scattered.  Probably  the  most  authentic 
are  the  historical  articles  of  the  late  President  Bittle,  the  drst  president 
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and  virtaal  foander  of  the  college,  contributed  to  the  Eoanoke  Col- 
legian, of  which  a  bound  set  is  preserved  in  the  Roanoke  College  li. 
brary.  A  memorial  address  delivered  by  S.  C.  Wells,  Ph.  D.,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Bittle  Memorial  Hall,  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Ya.,  Oc. 
tober  17, 1879,  and  printed  in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly  for  October,  1880 
(Gettysburg),  contains  an  excellent  sketch  of  Dr.  BittleV  life  work  as 
the  builder  of  a  good  institution  of  learning  on  an  educational  frontier. 
The  following  scattered  notices  of  the  college  have  been  gathered  from 
various  sources,  but  all  have  the  sanction  of  President  Julius  D.  Dreher, 
the  energetic  head  of  a  hopeful  college.  The  first  notice  is  taken  from 
the  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  June  30,  1887,  which  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  recent  authoritative  statements: 

^^In  the  Virginia  mountains  there  is  no  spot  more  healthful  than  the 
Boanoke  Valley,  which  lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Allegha- 
nies,  at  an  average  elevation  of  1,100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  That  it 
is  a  valley  of  wonderful  beauty  also  may  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing cut,  which  was  made  for  the  Century  Magazine  when  Edward  King 
was  writing  '  The  Great  South '  papers  for  that  popular  monthly.  It  is  a 
region  much  like  the  Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  valley  being  small 
enough  to  be  seen  at  one  view  from  an  elevation,  together  with  the  out- 
line of  the  mountains  that  completely  encircle  it.  It  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  lovely  valley  in  which  Williams  College  is  situated. 
When  Rev.  George  Muller,  of  Bristol,  England,  visited  Roanoke  in  1878 
to  address  the  students,  be  remarked  that  the  scenery  around  Salem 
strikingly  reminded  him  of  Switzerland.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  and  many 
others,  have  also  written  descriptions  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
valley  of  the  Roanoke.    •    •■    • 

"  The  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute,  which  was  established  in  *Salem 
in  1847,  was  erected  into  Roanoke  College  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  in  1853,  the  charter  vesting  the  government  of  the  college  in 
a  self  perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  There  was  little  except  the  char. 
ter  to  entitle  the  institution  to  the  new  dignity  assigned.  A  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  those  early  days  of  the  college  informs  us  that — 

^'  ^Crcesus  did  not  stand  sponsor  at  its  baptism,  nor  the  Roanoke,  as 
another  Pactolus,  stand  ready  to  convert  its  ventures  into  gold.  •  •  • 
The  library  at  this  time  consisted  of  140  volumes ;  the  grounds  and 
buildings  were  worth  about  $10,000,  with  liabilities  of  about  $8,000 
resting  upon  them ;  and  willing  hands  and  hopeful  hearts  kept  watch 
and  ward  over  the  financial  and  academic  interests  of  the  rising  insti- 
tution in  the  prayerful  hope  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  would  continue 
to  attend  the  new  enterprise.' 

^Cf.  '^Doctor  Bittle  and  Roanoke  College/^  an  address  delivered  in  the  EngUsh 
Lutheran  Church,  of  Richmond,  October  8,  1876,  by  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Virginia,  and  printed  in  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virgioia, 
November,  1876. 
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"Earnest  work,  done  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  by  an  overworked 
and  underpaid  faculty,  has  marked  every  step  in  the  onward  movement 
of  Eoanoke  College.  Only  fairly  started  when  the  Civil  War  was  began, 
its  doors  were  nevertheless  kept  open  throughout  that  dark  period;  and 
the  college  bell  rang  its  daily  call  to  peaceful  tasks  while  the  music  of 
the  bugle  and  the  drum  was  heard  on  many  a  tented  field.  A  true  pict- 
ure of  the  shifts  resorted  to  and  the  sacrifices  made  to  carry  on  the 
college  during  that  trying  time  would  reveal  various  lights  and  shad- 
ows— much  that  was  amusing — to  offset  an  otherwise  too  sombre  back- 
ground. Scarcely  had  the  War  ended  before  an  agent  was  in  the  field 
to  collect  money  to  erect  an  additional  building ;  the  enlarged  main  edi- 
fice and  the  west  hall  proving  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  pressing 
demands. 

"  The  small  library  was  increased  from  year  to  year  until  a  building 
for  its  accommodation  became  a  necessity.  Through  the  generous  gifts 
of  friends  North  and  South  the  trustees  were  enabled  to  erect  such  a 
building  in  1879.  It  is  substantially  built  of  brick — as  are  all  the 
college  buildings — and  is  called  the  <  Bittle  Memorial,'  in  honor  of  the 
first  president  of  the  college.  The  library  now  contains  about  16,000 
volumes,  many  of  the  books  being  rare  and  valuable,  and  a  number  of 
them  from  200  to  400  years  old. 

"  Following  the  example  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  many  colleges 
in  the  South  have  arranged  their  studies  intx)  schools  instead  of  courses. 
Boanoke  College  adheres  to  the  historic  classification  of  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  classes,  but  allows  a  choice  among  sev- 
eral courses  for  degrees. 

'<  Koanoke  College  has  always  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  popular  education  and  in  preparing  well-qualified  teach- 
ers for  various  grades  of  schools.  Up  to  the  year  1866  the  college  grad- 
uated only  41  men.  The  results  the  institution  has  achieved  have  been 
accomplished  almost  entirely  within  the  brief  period  of  a  little  more 
than  two  decades.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  now  aggregates 
nearly  300,  the  majority  of  whom  are  engaged  as  professors,  teachers, 
and  clergymen.  Graduates  of  the  college  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
profession  and  in  connection  with  leading  business  interests  in  twenty- 
seven  States  and  Territories. 

"  Owing  to  the  want  of  means  and  to  irregular  preparatory  training 
a  great  many  students  in  the  South  pursue  only  a  partial  course  at  col- 
lege. Of  this  class  Koanoke  has  received  fully  one  thousand.  As 
many  of  these  are  pretty  well  educated,  and  as  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  them  occupy  prominent  positions  in  professional  and  business 
life,  the  college  may  justly  claim  large  consideration  for  them  in  mak- 
ing up  any  estimate  of  its  usefulness  to  the  country. 

*^The  college  draws  its  students  from  every  Southern  State  and  from 
some  parts  of  the  North  and  West.  At  different  times  young  men  have 
come  from  Mexico.    For  sixteen  years  Boan6ke  has  been  educating  In* 
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dians.  The  Ghoctaws  support  a  small  namber  of  students  at  the  col- 
lege at  the  expeose  of  their  government.  Three  Choctaw  superintend* 
ents  of  schools  have  visited  the  college  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  In  1883  William  H.  McKinney  graduated  at  Eoanokewith  the 
degree  of  A.  B.^  beiug  the  first  Indian  to  take  a  diploma  at  a  Virginia 
college,  and  also  the  first  one  to  win  that  honor  at  Yale  University, 
where  he  was  made  a  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1886. 

"  The  history  of  Eoanoke  College  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of 
Yale  up  to  the  year  1831,  when  the  first  endowment  fund  of  $100,000 
was  raised  for  that  University,  but  more  nearly  with  the  story  of  the 
earlier  years  of  Amherst,  as  told  by  Prof.  W.  8.  Tyler  in  his  history  of 
that  institution.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Eoanoke  College  is  only 
thirty-four  years  old,  including  the  War  period ;  that  the  years  since  the 
War  have  not  been  favorable  to  the  building  up  of  a  struggling  institu- 
tion; that  the  college  has  never  received  even  the  smallest  appropria- 
tion from  the  State;  and  that,  although  five  bequests  have  been  made  to 
it,  the  college  has  as  yet  very  little  endowment — four  of  these  bequests, 
left  by  friends  in  Virginia,  not  being  yet  available.'  It  is  surprising 
that  the  college  has  lived;  it  is  still  more  surprising  that  it  has  made 
so  good  a  record  for  sound  scholarship  and  for  wide  usefulness.  How 
this  work  has  been  accomplished  need  not  be  told  here  in  detail.  Any 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  establishing  good  colleges, 
even  in  wealthy  communities  and  under  favoring  conditions  and  influ- 
ences, can  fill  up  this  outline  with  years  of  burdensome  work  on  meagre 
salaries,  with  earnest  devotion  on  the  part  of  facult3^,  students,  and 
friends,  and,  above  all,  with  love  to  humanity  and  faith  in  God. 

"The  college  owes  much  to  the  unflagging  energy  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  its  first  president,  Dr.  D.  F.  Bittle,  who  gave  to  it  twenty  three 
years  of  constant  and  laborious  service  [from  1853  to  1876]." 

Speaking  of  this  man.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  associate  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  Boston,  in  an  editorial  on  ^^  Hoanoke  College,"  says : 

*'  The  true  existence  of  the  institution  began  with  its  first  president, 
Dr.  Bittle,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years t<!)iled  like  a  Hercules  against 
every  obstacle  to  establish  a  centre  of  good  learning  for  the  people  of 
his  religious  connection.  Around  him  grew  up  a  corps  of  teachers 
worthy  of  such  a  leader,  two  of  whom  are  still  among  the  present  fac- 
ulty. The  school  slowly  grew,  kept  itself  alive  during  the  War,  and 
now,  at  the  end  of  its  first  generation,  is  able  to  make  an  honorable  show 
of  past  service.  In  this  time  it  has  received  more  than  1,000  and  gradu- 
ated nearly  300  students,  the  majority  of  young  men  of  that  substan- 
tial and  vigorous  sort  on  whom  the  future  of  every  Southern  State  so 
largely  depends.  It  has  received  students  from  some  twenty  States  of 
the  Union,  and  its  name  is  cherished  in  every  part  of  the  South. 

^  Since  this  was  writteo  a  beqaest  of  real  estate  ('  t^)  has  become 

available  by  the  death  (October  11, 1S87)  of  the  wid**  LA«B.  Board, 

president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  died  recently^ 
dowment,  already  well  invested. 
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"  Our  four  days'  acquaintance  with  these  young  men,  their  professors, 
and  the  large  number  of  visitors  from  the  adjacent  country,  convinced 
us  that  President  Dreher  has  not  overrated  the  importance  of  this 
fortress  of  the  new  education  in  new  Virginia.  With  one  exception 
Eoanoke  College  is  the  only  institution  of  the  sort  in  a  region  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  notice  as  the 
mining,  metallic,  manufacturing,  and  cattle-grazing  portion  of  the  State. 
The  new  iron  town  of  Roanoke  is  only  seven  miles  away,  and  the  whole 
country  is  alive  with  the  omens  of  bright  promise  for  a  near  future.  It 
will  be  a  great  advantage  if  this  young  institution  can  offer,  at  its  pres- 
ent moderate  rates,  a  thorough  college  education  to  large  numbers  of 
the  active  young  men  of  such  a  district." 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  his  editorial  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  in 
the  Hartford  Courant,  July,  1883,  says :  "  Roanoke  College  is  animated 
by  the  modern  spirit,  has  put  the  past  behind  it,  and  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  right  sort  of  educational  training  for  the  new  Virginia. 
There  is  nothing  more  important,  just  now,  for  the  South,  than  the  thor- 
ough educational  training  of  the  so-called  middle  class.  Only  by  this 
means  can  it  keep  step  with  the  great  industrial  movement  of  our 
time.  In  tone  and  standard  the  college  is  good,  its  students  are  there 
to  learn,  and  the  results,  according  to  its  means,  are  satisfactory.  But 
it  is  an  institution  peculiarly  happily  situated  to  tell  upon  the  new 
awakening  life  of  the  South,  and  no  amount  of  money  would  be  thrown 
away  on  it.  I  thought  while  we  were  there,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
agricultural  richness,  with  the  mineral  wealth  opening  up,  and  such 
signs  near  at  hand  of  a  vast  industrial  development,  that  here  is  just 
the  place  for  a  grand  industrial  scientific  school,  which  would  proba- 
bly tell  more  than  any  other  one  agency  on  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  Virginia." 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  June  27,  1882,  said: 

"  A  large  share  of  the  students  are  from  the^  middle  class,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  work  and  of  self-reliance  manifested  by  them  is  truly  in- 
spiring. In  the  baker's  dozen  of  speeches  by  these  young  men  in  the 
contest  for  the  prize  medal  in  oratory,  and  on  the  commencement  stage, 
there  was  a  revelation  of  the  temper  of  the  new  South  that  bodes  noth- 
ing but  good  to  that  section  and  to  the  whole  nation.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  speeches  were  brave,  manly,  forward-looking.  The  fact  that 
a  new  day  had  come  to  the  South  was  the  undertone  of  all  this  young 
thinking ;  and  it  was  evident  enough  that  these  hopeful  fellows  were 
ready  to  spring  to  the  front  of  the  new  movement,  and  make  the  most 
of  its  opportunities.  National  matters  were  referred  to  by  most  of  them, 
and  not  one  word  of  bitterness  was  spoken,  nothing  that  could  have 
given  pain  to  the  most  stalwart  Northerner.  In  a  literary  way,  the 
speeches  were  much  more  rhetorical  than  would  be  heard  at  Yale  or 
Amherst,  and  some  of  them  needed  not  a  little  chastening ;  but  what 
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they  lacked  in  finish  they  made  up  in  manliness.  On  the  whole,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  indications  given  by  the  yonng  men  of  this 
college,  representing  several  different  States,  of  the  public  sentiment  at 
the  South.'' 

PBOFESSIONS  AND  DISTEIBUTION  OF  ALUMNI. 

The  triennial  catalogue  of  the  alumni  of  Boanoke  College  gives  the 
names,  occupations,  and  residences  of  the  graduates  of  Eoanoke  Col- 
lege. It  shows  that  at  the  close  of  its  thirty -fourth  year  the  college 
had  graduated  278  men,  of  whom  261  are  living.  We  give  the  distri- 
bution of  the  whole  number  (278)  by  professions  and  States. 

By  professions:  Presidents,  principals,  professors,  and  teachers,  67 
(of  these  20  are  clergymen) ;  clergymen,  61 ;  attorneys-at-law,  48 ;  mer- 
chants and  in  general  business,  23;  agriculturists,  22;  physicians,  20; 
editors,  4  (six  clergymen  and  teachers  are  also  engaged  in  editorial 
work);  bankers,  4;  civil  officers,  3  (not  counting  lawyers  who  hold 
offices  or  graduates  who  are  members  of  State  Legislatures) ;  United 
States  Civil  Service,  3 ;  officers  in  United  States  Army,  1 ;  missionary 
in  Mexico,  1 ;  studying  in  Germany,  1 ;  unclassified,  20  (including  a  num- 
ber of  recent  graduates).  In  this  classification  graduates  preparing  for 
a  profession  are  counted  as  being  already  in  it. 

By  States :  Virginia,  135 ;  North  Carolina,  19 ;  Texas,  18 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 13  ;  Maryland,  12 ;  West  Virginia,  9 ;  South  Carolina,  9 ;  Ten- 
nessee, 8;  Kentucky,  7;  Mississippi,  6 ;  New  York,  5;  Louisiana,  Gali- 
fornia,  and  District  of  Columbia,  4  each ;  Alabama  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory, 3  each ;  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska,  2 
each;  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Utah  Ter- 
ritory, Mexico,  and  Germany,  1  each.  This  shows  that  the  graduates 
of  Eoanoke  are  laboring  in  twenty-eight  States  aud  Territories  and  two 
other  countries. 

In  so  brief  an  analysis  it  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  the  prominent 
positions  filled  by  Eoanoke  graduates.  In  estimating  the  work  done 
by  the  college  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that,  besides  the  grad- 
uates, nearly  1,500  students  have  taken  a  partial  course  at  Eoanoke, 
and  that  many  of  these  fill  prominent  positions  in  professional  and  busi- 
ness life.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Eoanoke  College  has  done  its 
work  with  almost  no  endowment  and  under  many  disadvantages,  its 
faculty  and  friends  certainly  have  good  reason  to  be  gratified  at  what 
has  been  accomplished.    (Eoanoke  Collegian,  July,  1887.) 

An  indication  of  professorial  activity  at  Eoanoke  College  is  a  History 
of  Education,  by  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  A.  M.,  professor  of  modem  languages 
and  literature.  (International  Education  Series.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  1888.) 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

RICHMOND  COLLEGE. 
By  Pbofessob  H.  H.  Habbis, 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

EndariDg  institutioDS  are  commonly  the  result  of  slow  growth^  and 
that  often  from  small  beginnings.  So  it  has  been  with  Eichmond  Col- 
lege. In  common  with  nearly  all  other  seats  of  Christian  learning,  it 
owes  its  foundation  to  the  desire  for  a  better  educated  ministry. 

ITS  OBIGIN. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1830,  a  few  devoted  men,  who  had  gathered  in 
Richmond  for  their  General  Association,  met  in  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M.,  'Ho  devise  aod  propose  some  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  young  men  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  churches,  are 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry."  The  slender  means  at  their  com- 
mand were  but  as  the  faint  light  of  the  sun  just  rising  upon  them  in 
comparison  with  the  streugth  and  beauty  that  were  to  follow.  They 
organized  the  "Virginia  Baptist  Education  Society,''  and  for  two  years 
aided  approved  young  men  by  placing  them  in  private  schools,  nine 
with  Elder  Edward  Baptist  in  Powhatan  County,  four  with  Elder  Eli 
Ball  in  Henrico. 

In  1832  the  society  bought  Spring  Farm,  a  small  tract  some  four  miles 
northwest  of  the  city,  and  there,  on  the  4th  of  July,  opened  a  manual- 
labor  echool  called  the  "Virginia  Baptist  Seminary,"  with  Rev.  Robert 
Ryland  teacher,  and  14  students.  During  the  second  session,  which  be- 
gan in  February,  1833,  the  number  of  students  ran  up  to  26,  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  preparing  for  the  ministry,  the  rest  for  other  vocations. 
The  course  began  with  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  and,  run- 
ning through  four  years,  embraced  algebra  and  geometry,  Latin  and 
Greek,  natural  and  moral  science,  with  theology  as  an  optional  study. 
All  the  classes  yet  formed  were  taught  by  Dr.  Ryland  and  Rev.  Eli  BalL 
*  In  December,  1833,  the  seminary  was  removed  to  the  site  now  held 
by  the  college,  just  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city,  though  then 
in  the  western  suburbs,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  corporation  lines.  To  this 
purchase  of  nine  acres  six  more  were  added  in  1836,  making  a  location 
which  was  well  described  as  "combining  healthfnlness,  beauty,  and  con- 
venienoe."    The  design  in  adding  more  land  was  to  give  larger  scope 
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to  the  mauuallabor  feature  of  the  school.  This  was  strenuonsly  insisted 
OQ  by  the  authorities,  as  Riving  to  the  needy  opportunities  for  self-help 
and  to  all  healthful  exercise,  but  it  proved  unpopular  with  the  students. 
The  hours  of  daily  labor  were  reduced  from  three  to  two,  and  finally, 
as  we  read  in  the  report  for  1841,  'Hhis  feature  of  the  seminary  has  been 
gradually  fading  from  view,  until  (like  all  similar  institutions  in  oar 
own  and  other  countries)  it  has  been  virtually  abandoned." 

The  records  of  the  seminary  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence 
under  this  name  are  unfortunately  incomplete.  The  attendance  grad- 
ually increased  to  more  than  seventy  pupils.  The  corps  of  instructors 
consisted  of  Dr.  Eyland  and  two  tntors.  Dr.  Byland  had  leave  of  absence 
for  one  year  to  accept  the  chaplaincy  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Among  the  assistants  were  William  F.  Nelson,  F.  W.  Berryman,  Caleb 
Burnley,  B.  A.  Claybrook,  Elias  Dodson,  I.  G.  Barker,  J.  G.  Clopton, 
S.  G.  Glopton,  George  Struve,  and  Gharles  L.  Gocke — the  first  and  last 
named  served  a  number  of  years,  the  others  for  shorter  periods.  The  first 
class  to  finish  the  course  went  out  in  1836,  four  in  number — WiUiam  I. 
Ghiles,  Elias  Dodson,  A.  P.  Bepiton,  and  John  O.  Turpin — three  of  whom 
have  recently  died,  after  eminent  and  useful  lives  as  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. Three  others,  who  should  have  been  with  them,  had  left  school  to  go 
as  foreign  missionaries — William  Mylne  to  Africa,  B.  D.  Davenport  to 
Siam,  J.  L.  Shuck  to  Ghina.  The  classes  which  followed  year  after  year 
were  not  unworthy  of  this  first  one,  though  they  were  constantly  thinned 
by  the  withdrawal  of  young  men  eager  to  enter  active  life  or  to  secure 
elsewhere  the  advantages  of  a  fully-equipped  college. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

By  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  March  4,  1840,  thirty-seven  gentlemen^ 
therein  named,  were  incorporated  as  trustees,  to  establish,  ^^at  or  near 
the  city  of  Richmoud,  a  seminary  of  learning  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  various  branches  of  science  aud  literature,  the  useful  arts,  and 
the  learneii  aud  foreign  languages,  which  shall  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Bichmoud  GoUege.''  The  charter  conferred  ample  powers, 
and  allowed  the  purchase  of  the  proi>erty  of  the  Education  Society,  bat 
provided ''that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  theological  professorship  in  the  said 
college.^  This  proviso,  according  to  authentic  tradition,  was  inserted 
at  the  request  of  an  eminent  brother  and  influential  member  of  the  leg- 
islature who  was  selected  to  ofier  the  bill— Gol.  Edmund  Broados,  of 
Gnlpeper ;  without  it  there  would  have  been  difficulty  in  getting  a  charter 
at  that  time.  It  was  omitted  from  the  amended  charter  of  185S,  under 
which  the  college  is  now  working. 

The  trustees  spent  two  years  in  i>erfecting  their  plans  and  trying  to 
raise  means  to  carry  them  into  effect.    1  1  mainlv  to  the  lot 

of  their  president.  Dr.  Byland,  aud  his  reme  aoorn 

for  all  shams  made  him  unwilling  to  ge  until  it 
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coald  do  real  collegiate  work.  The  terms  of  transfer  agreed  npou  in 
1841  were,  (1)  that  the  college  should  admit  free  of  charge,  except  for 
board,  all  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Education  Society  or  its  board  of  managers  [by  common 
consent  this  has  been  extended  to  all  such  persons  whether  recom- 
mended by  the  society  or  not] ;  (2)  that  in  case  of  failure  to  continue 
the  institution,  or  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  stipulation,  the  property, 
or  its  estimated  value,  $20,000,  should  revert  to  the  Education  Society ; 
(3)  that  any  vacancy  in  the  trustees  shall  be  filled  from  a  list  of  not  less 
than  ten  persons,  named  by  the  society,  if  it  shall  in  due  time  furnish 
such  list;  and  (4)  that  the  transfer  be  made  only  after  a  permanent  en- 
dowment of  $50,000  had  been  secured.  This  last  condition  was  with- 
drawn the  next  year,  because,  said  the  society,  '^  we  think  that  it  will 
facilitate  the  collection  of  funds  to  change  the  institution  at  once  intoa 
college,  and  to  conduct  its  operations  in  strict  accordance  with  its  re- 
sources." And  so,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  grounds  and  buildings 
worth  $20,000,  a  library  of  700  volumes,  3  teachers,  at  salaries  of  $900, 
$600,  and  $500,  and  68  students,  21  of  them  beneficiaries,  were  turned 
over  from  the  care  of  a  voluntary  denominational  society  to  the  control 
of  the  legally  incorporated  trustees  of  Bichmond  College.  The  Educa- 
tion Society  has  continued  its  work  of  aiding  young  men  recommended 
by  the  churches,  in  co-operation  with  it,  in  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
by  making  arrangements  for  their  board,  leaving  the  care  and  the  cost 
of  their  tuition  to  the  college. 

SECOND  DECADE. 

In  1842  we  had  a  principal  and  two  tutors,  working  ten  months,  at  fixed 
salaries,  with  6S  pupils,  divided  into  four  classes,  two-thirds  of  them 
engaged  in  preparatory  studies ;  in  1851  we  had  a  president  and  three 
full  professors,  paid  partly  from  endowment,  partly  by  tuition  fees,  a 
nine  months'  session,  and  76  students,  no  longer  classified  as  Fresh- 
men, Sophomores,  etc.,  but  ^^  admitted  to  any  classes  they  are  pre- 
pared to  enter,  and  allowed  to  pursue  the  studies  they  may  desire  to 
prosecute."  The  steps  by  which  these  changes  were  introduced  are  too 
full  of  interest  to  be  entirely  omitted  even  in  a  brief  sketch. 

The  principles  which  the  youthful  institution  adopted  for  its  guid- 
ance are  shown  in  these  memorable  words,  printed  in  the  catalogue  of 
1842-43,  and  republished  for  several  successive  years : 

''  As  the  trustees  are  determined  to  avoid  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
they  propose  to  conduct  the  college  classes  only  so  far  as  their  resources 
may  justify,  taking  care  to  have  the  students  thoroughly  taught  as  far 
as  they  shall  go.  It  is  not  their  purpose  to  confer  degrees  till  they  shall 
have  afforded  facilities  for  education  equal  to  those  of  other  chartered 
institutions.  As  the  patronage  of  the  community,  and  the  proceeds  of 
an  endowment  now  being  raised,  shall  increase  their  means,  they  will 
17036— No.  2 18 
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continae  to  add  to  their  corps  of  iostractors,  -until  they  shall  have  pro- 
cured a  faculty  sufficient  to  conduct  the  classes  through  the  ordinary 
collegiate  course.  *  *  *  It  is  far  better  to  proceed  cautiously — to 
live  within  our  means — and  to  rise  gradually,  but  surely,  than  by  affect- 
ing a  premature  prosperity,  to  plunge  the  enterprise  into  the  vortex  of 
ruin." 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  additional  professors  were  chosen 
only  as  the  progress  of  the  endowment  would  allow.  Dr.  Bylandy 
who  had  been  professor  of  ancieDt  languages,  took,  in  1845,  the  chair  of 
moral  science,  which  he  continued  to  fill  till  1861.  George  Frederick 
Holmes,  now  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  filled  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages,  1845-47,  and  was  succeeded  by  Heath  Jones  Christian. 
Charles  L.  Cocke,  now  of  Hollins  Institute,  appears  first  as  tutor,  then 
as  instructor  in  mathematics,  and  upon  his  resignation,  in  1846,  he  was 
succeeded  for  three  years  by  Thomas  Boiling  Robertson,  then  by  John 
Lawson,  and  in  1850  by  Lewis  Turner,  as  professor  of  mathematics.  S. 
C.  Clopton,  second  tutor,  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  China,  and  his 
duties  as  teacher  in  the  academic  department  were  devolved  on  John 
M.  Murray  for  two  years,  S.  B.  Brownell  one  year,  N.  H.  Massie  two 
years,  T.  L.  8nead  one  year,  and  B.  Puryear  one  year.  The  academic 
department  ceased  for  a  time  at  least  to  have  any  separate  existence 
upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Puryear,  in  1850,  to  the  professorship  of  natural 
sciences.  This  chair  had  its  beginning  three  years  before  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  N.  B.  Webster  as  lecturer  on  natural  science.  Mr.  Turner 
was  elected  to  the  chair  in  1849,  but  soon  found  that  an  exchange  with 
Mr.  Puryear  would  be  better  for  all  parties.  For  instruction  in  French 
provision  bad  been  made  year  by  year  with  Messieurs  Ausman,  Guillet, 
Udenhall,  and  Michard,  and  in  1849  by  the  election  of  Prof.  Arthur 
Frise,  who,  however,  held  the  chair  only  one  session.  The  division  of 
tuition  fees  among  the  faculty  was  first  made  in  1849  "  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  salaries  they  at  present  receive." 

Up  to  1842  the  students  were  divided  into  four  classes,  as  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seminary.  From  that  time  the  third  and  fourth  were 
designated  as  Freshman  and  Sophomore.  In  1845  a  Junior  class  was 
added,  and  in  1848  a  Senior.  During  all  these  years,  however,  the 
proportion  of  irregulars,  or  students  pursuing  a  select  course,  was  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  every  facility  for  such  selection  was  provided. 
So  that  the  year  1849,  which  witnessed  the  first  award  of  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  saw  also  the  abolition  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  system  of  classification  and  advancement  in  each  study 
according  to  the  students'  abilities  and  attainments.  The  attendance 
increased  very  little,  because  of  the  constant  cutting  ofifof  the  lower  or 
sub-collegiate  classes,  which  had  been  fullest,  and  the  substitution  of 
higher,  and  therefore  smaller  classes.  Of  the  6S  catalogued  in  1843, 
only  25  were  in  collegiate  classes;  the  number,  therefore,  had  really 
trebled  by  1851. 
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Another  notable  change  in  the  x>eriod  under  review  was  the  discon- 
tinoance  of  theological  instrnction  as  a  part  of  the  course.  This  did 
not  in  any  wise  impair,  it  rather  increased,  the  religions  iDfluence  of  the 
college,  but  it  changed  the  main  design,  or  as  one  might  say,  it  shifted 
the  centre  of  gravity.  The  seminary  was  designed  especially  for  minis- 
terial students  and  admitted  others  on  payment  of  fees ;  the  college 
aimed  at  a  liberal  education  for  any  and  all  vocations,  and  granted  cer- 
tain privileges  and  exemptions  to  students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
The  seminary,  moreover,  was  distinctively,  in  fact  as  in  name,  Baptist; 
the  college,  though  unquestionably  denominational,  had  from  the  first 
other  denominations  represented  in  its  trustees  and  fskculty,  as  well  as 
in  its  students. 

THIBD  DECADE. 

From  1851  to  1861  the  college  made  large  strides  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity. By  the  agencies  hitherto  employed — among  which  the  work  of 
Bev.  L.  W.  Allen  in  1847-49  deserves  particular  mention — means  had 
been  gathered  for  current  expenses,  alterations  and  repairs  of  buildingSi^ 
and  an  interest-bearing  fund  of  $16,680.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1851 
it  was  decided  to  raise  $85,000  in  bonds  of  $100  or  over,  payable  in  three 
annual  instalments,  the  first  to  become  due  as  soon  as  $60,000  had 
been  secured.  Bev.  A.  M.  Poindexter  was  appointed  agent,  and  all  un- 
paid bonds  and  pledges  hitherto  given  were  turned  over  to  him  for  ad- 
justment. His  success  was  so  coinplete  that  on  the  10th  of  June  following 
he  reported  in  bonds  and  cash  $60,732.40;  in  unbonded  subscriptions 
and  pledges  of  less  amount  than  $100,  $3,696.  This  was  counted  as 
making  the  endowment  $75,000,  and  the  agent  was  requested  to  con- 
tinue his  labors  and  raise  $25,000  more  for  endowment  and  $50,000  for 
buildiugs.  At  this  he  worked  two  years  longer,  and  secured  means  to 
erect,  in  1854,  according  to  plans  drawn  by  Thomas  A.  Tefft,  architect, 
and  at  a  cost  of  $25,500,  the  north  wing  of  the  present  college  building, 
devoted  mainly  to  dormitories.  The  collection  of  bonds  for  endow- 
ment progressed  fairly ;  the  funds  invested  in  public  securities  was,  in 
1854,  $72,642 ;  in  1859,  $77,042. 

Increase  of  funds  enabled  the  college  to  give  its  professors  better 
salaries  and  to  increase  their  number.  In  1851  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages  was  divided,  Mr.  Christian  retaining  the  Greek,  and  George 
E.  Dabuey  being  chosen  professor  of  Latin  and  French.  This  faculty — 
Messrs.  Byland,  Christian,  Dabney,  Turner,  and  Puryear— remained 
without  alteration  for  six  years.  The  chair  of  Greek  was  filled  1857-59' 
by  Sidney  H.  Owens,  then  for  one  year  by  B.  Adkins,  and  then  by  Will- 
iam P.  Louthan  and  C.  p.  Toy.  In  place  of  Mr.  Puryear,  who  resigned 
in  1858,  William  G.  Strange  was  made  professor  of  natural  science ;  and 
in  1859  William  S.  Chase  was  made  professor  of  modern  languages. 
The  academic  department,  revived  in  1855,  was  conducted  by  Robert 
Hall,  John  C.  Long,  fl.  W.  Beinhart,  and  A.  B.  Slocomb. 
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The  nuinber  of  students  fluctuated  considerably.  The  fervid  elo- 
quence of  Poindexter  stirred  the  people  all  over  the  State  and  the  at- 
tendance increased  rapidly,  reaching  its  highest  point  (161)  in  1855-56, 
coincident  with  the  occupation  of  the  new  building  and  the  re-opening 
of  an  academic  department.  From  this  it  declined  again  till  1859-60 
and  1860-61,  in  both  of  which  sessions  the  number  was  114. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  modern  languages^  in  1859,  the 
whole  subject  of  degrees  and  awards  was  reconsidered,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  ^'  certificate  of  proficiency  be  given  to  a  student  who  has 
satisfactorily  completed  the  studies  of  any  department;''  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  for  '^  proficiency  in  the  departments  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathemat- 
ics, natural  science,  and  moral  science,"  with  the  privilege  of  substi- 
tuting one  modem  language  or  Hebrew  for  the  calculus ;  and  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  for  proficiency  in  the  whole  course  except  Hebrew. 

SUSPENSION  AND  LOSSES. 

Inter  arma  silent  leges.  Silent  also  were  the  voices  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1861  the  youth  of  the  land  flocked 
to  the  front,  and  the  college  record  began  to  receive  opposite  many  a 
promising  name  the  sad  entry  "  Died  in  Confederate  service,"  or  <^  Killed 
in  battle."  The  buildings  were  occupied  as  barracks  and  as  a  hospital 
by  the  Confederates,  and  again  as  barraVsks  by  the  Federal  troops  in 
1865 ;  the  apparatus  was  broken  up  and  the  library  was  carted  away 
by  a  United  States  surgeon  <'  to  save  it  from  destruction"  (he  after- 
wards kindly  returned  the  Patent  OfQce  Eeports  and  such  like  vol- 
umes); the  endowment,  or  rather  so  much  of  it  as  had  been  invested 
in  bank  stocks  and  city  and  railroad  bonds,  was  sold  in  1862  and  con- 
verted into  Confederate  8's.  Thus  the  trustees  found  themselves  in 
1865  with  desolated  grounds,  defaced  buildings,  $20,500  of  State  stock, 
and  seven  town  lots  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago.  Everything  else  had 
been  swept  away.  They  authorized  Professors  Eyland  and  Dabney  to 
take  charge  of  the  premises  for  one  year  and  open  a  private  school. 

EEORGANIZATION  IN  1866. 

Antseus  renewed  his  strength  by  falling  back  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
mother.  The  college  was  more  fortunate  in  having  both  mother  and 
sons  to  support  and  revive  it  in  its  time  of  prostration.  The  General 
Association,  into  which  the  Education  Society  had  now  been  merged, 
met  in  Richmond  Juue  7-11,  1866.  In  the  body  were  fourteen  grad- 
uates and  about  twenty-five  other  sons  of  the  college.  A  few  of 
these,  with  also  two  or  three  alumni  resident  in  the  city,  held  a  consul- 
tation as  to  what  could  be  done  for  alma  mater,  and  appointed  Messrs. 
John  C.  Long,  George  B.  Taylor,  and  H.  H.  Harris  to  lay  their  views 
before  the  association.  Mr.  Long  had  already  secured  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  a  committee  (T.  O.  Jones,  A.  Broadus,  W.  E.  Hatcheri  J.  0» 
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Turpin,  and  W.  E.  McDonald,  all  former  students)  to  consider  and  re- 
port  on  the  interests  of  the  college.  The  general  feeling,  however,  was 
despondent,  almost  despairing. 

On  Monday  morning,  Jnne  11,  the  education  board  presented  a  re- 
port, showing  that  they  had  during  the  year  '^  collected  no  funds,  as- 
sisted no  young  men,  transacted  no  business,"  because  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  college  and  the  depressed  condition  of  the  country.  On 
this  Drs.  Burrows  and  Poindexter  made  burning  appeals  for  the  imme- 
diate resumption  of  ministerial  education.  Then  Mr.  McDonald  pre- 
sented the  report  of  his  committee,  in  two  resolutions,  recommending 
the  immediate  opening  of  the  college,  and  on  a  scale  worthy  of  its  sup- 
porters. "  The  report  was  advocated  by  G.  W.  Samson,  J.  C.  Long, 
G.  B.  Taylor,  W.  8.  Penick,  J.  Thomas,  Jr.,  A.  M.  Poindexter,  H.  H. 
Harris,  T.  W.  Sydnor,  J.  E.  Massey,  M.  L.  James,  0.  C.  Bitting,  and  J. 
B.  Watkins."  It  will  not  be  invidious  discrimination  to  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  three  of  the  speakers.  Mr.  Long,  in  biehalf  of  the  alumni, 
with  true  filial  devotion,  made  a  pathetic  plea  for  their  dismantled 
college,  pointed  proudly  to  her  past,  and  pictured  with  prophetic  power 
a  yet  brighter  future.  He  urged  the  propriety  of  using  the  remnant  ot 
endowment,  if  necessary,  to  re-open  the  college  with  full  equipment. 
Mr.  Taylor  began  more  cautiously,  advocating  careful  preservation  of 
the  existing  fund  as  the  nucleus  of  another  endowment,  but,  warming 
up  as  he  spoke,  nobly  seconded  the  appeal  for  early  and  complete  re- 
sumption. The  climax  was  reached  when  James  Thomas,  Jr.,  from  his 
place  near  the  centre  of  the  church,  briefly  told  how,  as  one  of  the 
trustees,  he  had  protested  against  the  change  of  investment,  and  when 
it  was  made  in  spite  of  all  protest,  had  given  up  in  despair,  but  added 
that  '^  the  enthusiasm  of  those  young  men''  had  touched  him,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  subscribe  $5,000  for  another  endowment,  and  pending 
its  collection  to  pay  the  salary  of  one  professor.  This  thrilled  the  au- 
dience with  hope  and  settled  the  question.  Dr.  Poindexter  at  once 
got  permission  to  take  other  subscriptions,  amounting  in  all  to  some 
$8,000.  The  association  thereupon  added  a  third  resolution,  tendering 
to  the  trustees  the  subscription  just  made,  and  requesting  them  to  take 
steps  to  increase  it  to  not  less  than  $100,000.  The  trustees  held  a 
meeting  the  very  next  day,  appointed  J.  L.  Burrows,  James  Thomas, 
Jr.,  and  J.  B.  Jeter  a  committee  on  new  organization,  and  elected  A. 
M.  Poindexter  agent  to  raise  the  proposed  endowment. 

In  a  subsequent  meeting  the  trustees  adopted  a  plan  of  organization, 
which  provided  for  a  president  and  four  professors.  Of  those  first 
chosen,  July  6, 1866,  two  only  accepted — H.  H.  Harris  and  B,  Puryear. 
E.  B.  Smith  and  Edmund  Harrison  were  elected  August  4,  and  Dr.  T. 
G.  Jones  was  chosen  president  August  24.  To  meet  the  expenses  of 
refitting  the  buildings  and  providing  apparatus  they  authorized  the 
sale  of  the  Chicago  lots,  and  so,  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  college  was 
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reopened  with  an  attendance,  which,  during  the  session,  ran  ap  t<^ 
ninety — sixty-five  non-resident  and  twenty-five  resident  students. 

NEW  FEATURES. 

The  committee  on  organization  sought  the  aid  of  Drs.  John  A. 
Broadus,  William  D.  Thomas,  and  G.  G.  Bitting,  ail  of  whom  then  re- 
sided in  Greenville,  S.  G.,  and  the  plan  drawn  up  by  those  gentlemen, 
with  some  modifications  of  detail,  was  approved  by  the  trustees  and 
by  the  faculty  when  elected.  Some  of  its  improvements  on  the  former 
policy  are  worthy  of  special  attention : 

1.  it  proposed  a  system  of  independent  schools.  This  increases  the 
responsibility^  and  therefore  the  efficiency,  of  the  professor,  and  enables 
the  student,  under  proper  advice,  to  select  the  course  of  study  best  suited 
to  his  wants,  his  ability,  and  his  previous  progress.  The  certificate, 
under  the  seal  of  the  college,  formerly  awarded  for  "proficiency  in  any 
department"  is  now  given  for  certain  subsidiary  subjects,  and  a  mas- 
tery of  the  leading  subjects  taught  in  a  school  secures  a  diploma  of 
graduation  in  that  school.  This  feature  had  been  long  in  operation  in 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  college,  as  we  have  seen,  had  here- 
tofore approached  it,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  adopted  it  fully. 

2.  The  English  language  was  put  on  its  proper  plane  as  of  equal  dig- 
nity with  Latin  or  Greek,  French  or  German.  As  early  as  1856  the 
Albemarle  Female  Institute  had  established  a  school  of  English,  and  a 
year  later  the  State  University  inaugurated  its  school  of  history  and 
literature,  but  Richmond  College  claims  to  have  led  all  the  colleges 
of  the  land  (except  possibly  one,  of  which  we  are  in  doubt)  in  doing 
appropriate  honor  to  our  peerless  mother  tongue.  Many  others  have 
already  followed  the  example. 

3.  In  reference  to  discipline,  the  plan  provided  that  itshould  be  main- 
tained, **uot  so  much  by  minute  regulations,  as  by  cultivating  among 
the  students  the  sentiment  of  personal  honor  and  responsibility."  This 
allows  the  utmost  freedom  of  social  intercourse  between  pupils  and 
teachers.  It  works  more  or  less  satisfactorily  according  to  the  age  and 
character  of  the  students,  but,  on  the  whole,  yields  far  better  results 
than  any  other  system  of  college  government. 

4.  Attendance  upon  religious  exercises  was  made  purely  voluntary. 
This  may  diminish  somewhat  the  apparent  amount  of  external,  formal 
religion,  but  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  real  vital  piety. 

5.  Circumstances,  rather  than  any  deliberate  purpose,  introduced  the 
messing  system,  which  has  since  become  popular,  and  has  been  taken 
up  by  other  institutions.  Among  the  resident  students  who  came  in 
1866  were  some  inured  to  camp  life,  while  through  the  country  pro- 
visions were  abundant  and  money  scarce.  Thus  clubs  were  formed,  to 
live  mainly  on  supplies  sent  them  from  home,  with  small  contributions 
for  necessary  purchases  and  for  the  cost  ot  serving  meals.  Out  of  this 
the  present  system  has  been  developed  through  successive  changes  dic- 
tated by  experience. 
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ENDOWMENTS  AND  BUILDINOS. 

The  agency  of  Dr.  Poiadexter  secared  in  two  years  bonds  and 
sabscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $75,000.  Bat  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  country,  just  recovering  from  four  years  of  war  and  still  under  mil- 
itary rule,  the  bonds  were  made  payable  in  five  annual  instalments, 
and  the  donors  were  allowed  to  retain  the  principal  so  long  as  they  paid 
the  interest.  A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  was  paid  in 
and  added  to  the  interest-bearing  fund.  The  rest  was  swallowed  in  the 
whirlpool  of  general  bankruptcy  which  soon  followed,  or  merged  into 
the  memorial  endowment  mentioned  below.  To  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing number  of  resident  students,  cottage  A,  with  ei^ht  dormito- 
ries, was  built  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  $2,600,  and  the  year  following  cottage 
B  was  erected  by  the  liberality  of  Judge  D.  B.  De  Land,  of  Fairport, 
N.  Y.,  who  had  already  contributed  handsomely  to  the  endowment 
fund.  His  beneficence  was  the  beginning  of  a  rich  stream  of  Northern 
gifts. 

In  1872  the  General  Association  of  Virginia  Baptists,  on  motion  of 
C.  H.  Eyland,  resolved  to  celebrate  next  year  its  semi-centennial,  and, 
among  other  things,  to  raise  "a  fund  towards  the  permanent  endowment 
and  buildings  of  Eichmond  College."  The  sum  first  proposed  was 
$100,000,  which,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  was  increased  to 
$300,000.  Dr.  J.  L.  Burrows,  who  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  this 
"memorial  movement,"  employed  scores  of  volunteer  agents,  who 
traversed  the  State,  and  collected  very  nearly  the  amount  named  in 
cash,  bonds,  promises,  and  promiscuous  donations  of  nominal  value. 
Several  thousands  were  collected  in  I^orthern  cities,  chiefly  through 
Kev.  Dr.  George  B.  Taylor.  Of  the  "memorial  fund"  about  one-half 
has  been  paid  in  ;  its  collection  was  cut  short  by  the  panic  of  1873 ;  the 
rest  is  of  doubtful  value.  In  1873  the  central  portion  of  the  present 
main  building,  containing  chapel,  lecture-rooms,  and  society  halls,  was 
erected  according  to  plans  drawn  by  A.  Y.  Lee,  architect.  This,  with 
the  alterations  of  the,  north  wing  to  conform  to  the  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture, cost  about  $50,000.  In  1877  the  trustees  expended  $24,000  for 
an  addition  to  the  grounds,  giving  a  good  front  eastward.  This  makes 
the  campus  a  rectangle,  686  feet  from  Broad  to  Franklin,  and  800  feet 
from  Rylaud  to  Lombardy  Streets. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Jeter  (February  18,  1880),  a  life-long 
friend  of  the  college  and  the  president  of  its  trustees,  a  self-constituted 
committee  undertook  to  erect  to  his  memory  a  library  hall.     When  the 
scheme  seemed  likely  to  fail  James  Thomas,  Jr.,  again  came  to  the  rescue 
with  a  subscription  of  $5,000,  on  condition  that  the  hall  be  so  planned 
as  to  complete  the  unfinished  college  building.    By  the  agency  of  Dr. 
A.  E.  Dickinson  some  $35,000  more  was  raised,  mostly  in  the  North,  ancl 
the  committee,  in  June,  1884,  handed  the  trustees  the  keys  of  a  nearljr 
completed  building.    The  erection  of  this,  according  to  the  plans  oS. 
Capt.  A.  Lybrock,  architect,  and  some  further  modifications  of  previous 
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structures,  have  produced  au  edifice  second  in  size  and  beauty  to  none 
in  Virginia.  The  improvements  to  the  old  buildings,  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  and  of  a  complete  system  of  drainage,  and  the  grading  of 
the  grounds  entailed  an  expenditure  of  $15,000,  to  which  nearly  as 
much  more  must  be  added  before  all  will  be  complete.  The  main  floor 
of  the  new  wing — a  splendid  room  103  by  43  feet  clear  and  22  feet  pitch — 
is  fitted  up  with  tasteful  walnut  cases  for  the  Jeter  Library  Hall.  The 
upper  floor  of  the  same  size  and  pitch  will  be  similarly  fitted  up  as  the 
Thomas  Museum,  in  memory  of  our  most  liberal  benefactor,  who  died 
October  8,  1882.  Besides  the  two  instances  already  mentioned,  when 
he  came  to  the  rescue  in  times  of  crisis,  he  was  constantly  giving  to  the 
college.  His  last  gift,  made  in  1881,  was  an  endowment  of  $25,000  fur 
one  of  the  chairs;  the  school  of  philosophy  was  subsequently  designated. 

BEQUESTS. 

The  college  in  its  earlier  years  received  some  small  legacies,  but  they 
were  not  kept  separate  from  other  funds,  and  can  not  now  be  satisfac- 
torily traced.  Samuel  Tunstall,  a  merchant  of  King  and  Queen  County, 
Va.,  who  died  in  1876,  devised  property  amounting  to  $8,200,  now 
invested  and  held  as  the  '^  Tunstall  foundation."  James  Phillips,  of 
Bichmond  City,  died  in  1878,  leaving  to  the  college  $5,000,  which  has 
been  invested,  and  a  residuary  legacy,  which  is  expected  to  yield  several 
thousand  more  on  the  final  settlement  of  his  estate.  Several  other 
bequests  of  considerable  value  are  known  to  have  been  made  and  will 
in  due  time  be  realized.  The  trustees  look  to  this  as  one  important 
source  of  supply  for  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  a  growing  institution. 

THE  TRUSTEES. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  a  full  list  of  all  who  have 
been  trustees  with  the  dates  of  their  appointment,  and  death  or  resigna- 
tion. They  meet  twice  a  year,  in  December  and  in  June,  and  frequently 
at  other  times.  The  committees  on  finance,  on  grounds  and  buildings, 
and  on  library  and  museum,  as  well  as  not  a  few  others  of  the  body,  give 
to  the  afl'airs  of  the  college  much  valuable  time  and  earnest  thought. 
All  act  without  fee  or  reward,  even  paying  their  own  expenses  in  attend- 
ing meetings  of  the  board. 

Their  secretary  and  treasurer.  Rev.  C.  H.  Eyland,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
in  December,  1873,  to  attend  to  the  "  collection,  preservation,  and  in- 
crease of  the  funds  of  the  college."  He  is  also  librarian  and  superin- 
tendent of  grounds  and  buildings. 

CHANGES   IN   THE  FACULTY. 

In  1869  the  trustees  abolished  the  office  of  president,  and  devolved 
its  executive  duties  upon  a  chairman,  to  be  nominated  annually  by  the 
faculty.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Jones  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
college,  since  which  Professor  Pury  ear  has  been  annually  elected  chair- 
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man  of  the  faculty.  J.  L.  M.  Ourry,  LL.D.,  was  elected  in  1868  pro- 
fessor of  Euglisb,  and  filled  the  chair  till  1881,  when  he  became  general 
agent  of  the  Peab6dy  Fund.  During  most  of  the  time  he  taught  also 
the  school  of  philosophy.  Bodes  Massie,  now  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  elected  professor  of  modern  languages  in  1873,  and  resigned 
in  1882.  Prof.  W.  W.  Valentine,  in  Mr.  Massifs  absence,  had  filled  the 
chair  for  the  session  of  1880-81.  Since  1882  its  duties  have  been  di- 
vided between  Professors  Smith  and  Harris.  In  1873  the  school  of 
natural  science  was  divided,  Professor  Puryear  retaining  chemistry 
and  geology,  and  Charles  H.  Winston  being  chosen  professor  of  phys- 
ics. In  1877-78  George  S.  Thomas  filled  the  chair  of  Greek  during  the 
absence  of  the  professor.  Drs.  William  D.  Thomas  and  A.  B.  Brown 
were  elected  to  the  chairs  of  philosophy  and  of  English  in  1881. 

A  x>reparatory  department  was  established  in  1867,  and  was  taught 
for  one  year  by  Messrs.  L.  T.  Gwathmey  and  E.  C.  Cabell,  undergradu- 
ates, then  by  H.  A.  Strode,  E.  K.  Murray,  William  T.  Thom,  and  L.  T. 
Gwathmey,  ranking  as  assistant  professors.  It  was  discontinued  upon 
the  increase  of  the  faculty  in  1873,  and  the  woijk  of  some  preparatory 
classes  was  assumed  by  the  several  professors. 

A  commercial  department  was  begun  in  1867,  under  the  charge  of  the 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  from  1868  was  conducted  for  five  years 
by  Prof.  G.  Morris  Nicol. 

A  class  in  physiology  and  hygiene  was  formed  in  1871  by  Dr.  Z.  B. 
Herndon,  and  was  continued  for  four  years. 

A  law  school  was  established  in  1870,  and  was  conducted  for  two 
years  by  Profs.  J.  D.  Halyburton  and  William  Greene ;  for  two  years 
more  by  Profs.  William  A.  Maury  and  James  Neeson;  and  from 
1877-82  by  Prof.  Samuel  D.  Davies. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  total  number  enrolled  in  1866-67,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ninety. 
Comparatively  few  of  them  were  really  prepared  tx)  enter  college,  be- 
cause the  high  schools  and  academies  which  once  dotted  the  State,  had 
been  nearly  all  closed  for  five  years.  A  preparatory  department  was 
for  a  while  absolutely  necessary.  The  situation  of  the  college  marked 
it  also  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  commercial  course  and  for  a  law  school. 
The  addition  of  these  adjuncts  to  the  regular  course  and  the  revival  of 
agricultural  prosperity  brought  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers,  followed 
by  subsequent  reductions  in  consequence  of  circumstances  which  af- 
fected all  similar  institutions.  Latterly  there  has  been  a  steady  ad- 
vance to  the  present  number,  164,  which  is  the  largest  attendance  of 
collegiate  students  in  our  whole  history. 

For  years  the  college  has  had  a  larger  Virginia  patronage  than  any 
other  institution  could  boast,  if  we  exclude  professional  schools.  In 
the  catalogue  of  this  year  are  found  students  from  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  (1  each),  2  each  from 
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Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Mississippi,  3  from  Georgia,  4  from 
Tennessee,  4  from  North  Carolina,  7  from  South  Carolina,  and  135  from 
Virginia,  43  of  these  being  from  Eichmond  City. 

In  age  the  students  range  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five,  the  average  be- 
ing about  twenty.  Those  who  will  take  a  degree  must  attend  from  two 
to  six  sessions,  according  to  preparation  and  ability ;  seldom  less  than 
three,  rarely  over  five. 

LIBBABY. 

The  library,  which  had  been  gradually  accumulating  up  to  1860,  was 
robbed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1865  of  all  its  valuable  volumes.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  another,  while  the  college  was  struggling  for  existence, 
has  been  slow.  Every  year,  however,  has  seen  some  additions  by  pur- 
chase or  by  gift.  Edward  Jorworth  Owen,  LL.D.,  a  native  of  Wales, 
resident  in  Saint  Louis,  in  1867  (two  or  three  years  before  his  death), 
presented  his  very  valuable  library  of  2,597  volumes.  Charles  K.  Fran- 
cis, of  New  York,  gave,  in  1874-75, 162  "rare  and  valuable  books."  Mrs, 
L.  H.  L.  Herndon,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  gave  in  1875-76  "  nearly  200 
volumes."  A.  P.  Repiton,  D.  D.  (one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  semi- 
nary) bequeathed  in  1876  "  over  100  volumes."  Dr.  J.  B.  Jeter,  in  1881, 
left  to  the  college  over  500  volumes  and  his  manuscripts.  During  the 
same  year  Mrs.  Frazer,  of  Orange  County,  Va.,  sent  about  100  volumes 
from  the  library  of  her  late  husband,  Rev.  Herndon  Frazer.  Hon.  Isaac 
Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  gave,  in  1882,  $1,000,  to  be  used  in 
the  purchase  of  historical  works.  The  names  of  Drs.  0.  0.  Bitting,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Edward  Bright,  of  New  York,  appear  in  several  suc- 
cessive years  as  donors  of  valuable  books.  Many  others,  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  detail,  have  lent  their  assistance.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  new  hall,  in  1884,  the  two  literary  societies  turned  over  to  the 
college  their  libraries,  amounting  to  nearly  2,000  volumes. 

Among  the  books  thus  gotten  together,  there  were,  of  course,  many 
duplicates,  and  some  of  little  value.  The  librarian,  with  the  assistance 
of  Messrs.  E.  B.  Pollard,  W.  A.  Harris,  and  A.  Bagby,  spent  a  vaca- 
tion in  arranging  an<l  cataloguing  them.  There  appeared  as  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  list  over  9,000  volumes.  The  system  of  library  manage- 
ment, adopted  after  consultation  with  many  experts,  is  believed  to  be 
the  simplest  and  best. 

In  prosecuting  his  agency  for  the  Jeter  memorial,  Dr.  A.  E.  Dickinson 
undertook  to  raise  also  a  library  fund  of  $50,000 — one-half  to  be  ex- 
pended at  once,  the  other  to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  used  from  year 
to  year.  He  has  not  yet  collected  the  full  amount,  but  has  enough 
secured  to  warrant  the  committee  in  making  large  purchases,  and  to 
insure  valuable  additions  every  year. 

In  connection  with  the  library,  two  rep^^ '  ~  -'ooms  have  been  opened — 
one  in  a  public  hallway,  supplied  <^wspapers;  another, 

more  quiet,  for  the  monthlies  and  qi  I       for  examinitig 

books  of  reference. 
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MUSEUM. 

In  1874  the  two  literary  societies,  working  independently,  began  the 
collection  of  museums.  Within  a  year  they  had  the  nucleus  of  a  good 
collection,  and  while  continuing  to  work  for  its  increase,  handed  it  over 
to  the  care  of  the  faculty.  No  satisfactory  catalogue  has  yet  been  com- 
pleted, and  until  it  is  made,  proper  credit  to  donors  can  not  be  given. 
The  number  of  contributors  up  to  1877  was  about  seventy-five,  among 
them  Eev.  Dr.  Bitting,  Hon.  B.  O.  Duncan,  United  States  consul  at 
Naples;  Eev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Rome,  and  Dr.  J.L.  M.  Curry,  are  mentioned. 
The  last  named  has  been  unremitting  in  his  interest,  and  has  added 
much  more  than  any  other  one  person  to  the  value  of  the  collection. 
Among  many  contributors,  since  1877,  may  be  mentioned  Lieut.  J.  C. 
Gresham,  United  States  Army  (Indian  curiosities),  Mrs.  T.  P.  Crawford, 
and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Holmes,  of  Tung  Chow,  China ;  Rev.  W.  J.  David,  of 
Lagos,  Africa;  Rev.  R.  H.  Graves,  D.  D.,  of  Canton  (a  large  historical 
collection  of  Chinese  coins  and  other  articles) ;  Col.  William  Townes,  of 
Mecklenburg,  Virginia  (valuable  collection  of  coins),  and  Rev.  W.  O, 
Bitting  (numerous  specimens  from  the  Luray  Cavern).  In  the  fall  of 
1876  the  trustees  made  a  small  appropriation,  and  sent  Prof.  C.H.  Win- 
ston to  Philadelphia,  where  he  obtained,  partly  by  gift  and  partly  by 
purchase,  many  articles  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  As  soon  as  everything  is  mounted  in  the  new  hall,  a  com- 
plete catalogue,  with  full  acknowledgments,  will  be  prepared. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Very  important  adjuncts  of  the  college  are  the  two  societies  which 
meet  weekly  for  debate  and  other  literary  exercises.  The  Mu  Sigma 
Rho  dates  from  1846,  its  name  and  motto  having  bcjen  suggested  by  Dr. 
G.  F.  Holmes,  then  professor  of  ancient  languages.  The  Philologian 
was  organized  in  1855.  Each  stimulates  the  other  by  a  generous  rivalry, 
and  both  work  together,  as  in  starting  the  museum,  for  the  common  good 

MEDALS. 

The  Woods  medal  for  excellence  in  declamation,  awarded  by  a  select 
committee  after  i)ublic  contest,  was  founded  in  1868  by  a  gift  of  $100, 
yielding  $6  a  year,  from  Hiram  Woods,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  It  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Chatham 
and  Henry. 

The  Frances  Gwin  medal,  awarded  by  the  professor  of  philosophy  to 
his  best  graduate,  was  established  in  1872  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Gwin,  D.  D., 
then  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  honor  of  his  mother.  On  it  is  engraved  the 
figure  of  a  student  kneeling,  with  the  motto,  credo  ut  intelligam. 

The  Steel  medal,  for  excellence  in  reading,  awarded  by  the  faculty 
after  competitive  trial,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Dr.  George  B.  Steel,  of 
Richmond,  who  gave  $200  so  invested  as  to  yield  $10  a  year. 
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The  TaDner  medal,  awarded  by  the  professor  of  Greek  to  his  best 
graduate,  was  established  in  1883  by  the  gift  of  $250,  so  invested  as 
to  yield  $16  a  year,  from  Col.  William  E.  Tanner,  of  Kichmond,  in 
memory  of  his  parents,  John  F.  and  Harriet  L.  Tanner.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  Grecian  helmet  inscribed  with  the  figure  of  Athena  present- 
ing a  crown  and  the  legend,  oddkv  aveu  novou, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  First  Baptist  Church,  of  Eichmond,  Va.,  gave  in  1876,  $1,055  to 
found  a  scholarship.  It  pays  the  tuition  of  one  student  nominated  by 
the  church.  About  the  same  time  other  sums  amounting  to  $1,645 
were  contributed  to  found  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  sons  of  Vir- 
ginia Baptist  ministers.    Still  another,  to  be  named  in  memory  of  Dr. 

A.  M.  Poindexter,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Dan  Kiver  Association, 
in  which  he  long  lived  and  labored.    On  it  $300  have  been  paid. 

In  1883  Hon.  George  A.  Woolverton,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  proposed  the 
raising  of  a  scholarship  fund  of  $10,000.  He  has  paid  $1,000  for  his 
part  and  the  rest  has  been  subscribed  and  partly  paid.  As  soon  as  it 
is  completed  due  publication  will  be  madeof  the  names  of  other  donors 
and  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  benefits  may  be  obtained.    Hon.  J. 

B.  Hoyt,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  recently  paid  over  for  a  kindred  par- 
pose  the  sum  of  $5,000. 

ALUMNI. 

The  plan  of  the  college  in  requiring  thorough  mastery  and  rigid  ex- 
aminations in  every  school,  and  in  allowing  selection  of  studies  with 
reference  to  the  student's  needs  rather  than  to  his  graduation,  limits 
the  honor  of  its  degrees  to  comparatively  few  persons.  Many  others 
are  quite  as  much  benefited  by  the  instruction  received  and  reflect 
quite  as  much  honor  on  the  institution.  The  list  of  oyer  2,000  students 
who  have  not  taken  a  degree  includes  three  college  presidents,  half 
a  dozen  professors,  as  many  judges,  six  or  eight  editors,  and  scores 
of  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  preachers,  and  other  influential  men, 

SOME  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  foregoing  sketch  shows  that  Richmond  College  is  emphatically  a 
growing  institution.  Its  plan  allows  indefinite  expansion  and  admits 
contraction  without  jar  whenever  required  by  stress  of  circumstances. 
It  is  therefore  able,  while  holding  firmly  to  whatever  is  good  in  the 
ideas  and  systems  of  the  past,  to  adapt  itself  readily  to  the  demands  of 
the  future.  Firmly  rooted  in  the  affections  of  a  great  Christian  denomi- 
nation, and  commanding  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and,  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent,  the  patronage  of  all  denoi  *  «^**^*"* '**^'"'yng  Israelites, 
it  has  grown  by  the  combined  labors  ar 

Its  eight  schools,  equipped  with  all  imd  appa- 

ratus and  manned  by  seven  professors.  Hg  |br  tbe 
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accommodation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  students,  its  library  and 
museum,  its  aids  and  incentives,  its  general  and  special  endowments, 
and  its  alumni,  scattered  from  New  York  to  California^  and  from  the 
lakes  to  Texas,  are  no  mean  result  from  these  years  of  toil.  But  it  has 
not  attained  its  goal,  has  not  reached  its  purposed  stature,  it  is  but  en- 
tering as  if  upon  young  manhood  with  bright  visions  of  many  victories 
yet  to  be  won,  great  advances  still  to  be  made.  All  its  traditions  and 
all  its  hopes  require  that  it  shall  offer  the  best  facilities  for  getting  a 
sound,  liberal  educatiou'at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  trustees  have 
always  carefully  avoided  debt,  and  cared  more  for  solid  worth  than  for 
mere  show ;  the  faculty  have  constantly  insisted  on  honest  industry, 
rigid  examinations,  and  a  high  standard  of  graduation;  the  students 
have  generously  responded  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  have  aimed  at 
real  learning,  and  worked  faithfully  for  its  attainment;  most  of  all,  and 
best  of  all,  the  blessings  of  God  have  rested  richly  upon  this  outgrowth 
of  the  prayers  and  the  self-sacrifices  of  His  faithful  servants. 

The  following  additional  information  has  been  received  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  of  Eichmond  College :  "  Of  the  present  faculty, 
Professors  Thomas  and  Harris  were  students  at  Richmond  College,  ob- 
taining their  B.  A.  in  1851  and  1856,  respectively.  Professors  Thomas, 
Smith,  Winston,  and  Harris  (in  the  order  named),  obtained  the  master's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Puryear  and  Harrison  were  stu- 
dents there  but  did  not  complete  a  degree-course.  Pollard  was  edu- 
cated at  Columbian  College,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hasseleff  in  Eu- 
rope. Since  the  sketch  was  written  we  have  considerably  increased  our 
endowment.    It  is  about  as  follows : 

Gronnds,  boildiiigs,  ftpparatos,  etc |350,000 

Invested  funds 250,000 

Valued  below  market  rates 600,000 

^^  The  increase  of  invested  funds  within  the  past  twelve  months  has 
been  $85,000.^ 
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admitted,  and  arrangements  were  at  the  same  time  in  progress  to  re- 
store the  buildings ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1870,  they  had  the  pleasure 
to  report  to  the  Governor  the  complete  execution  of  this  work,  incladiag 
a  full  equipment  of  the  laboratories,  engineering,  and  drawing  depart- 
ments of  the  institution.  The  Virginia  Military  Institute  now  numbers 
1,334  graduates,  430  of  whom  were  State  cadets.  There  have  been  al- 
together 4,975  matriculates,  and  of  these  813  were  State  cadets. 

By  the  Act  approved  March  16, 1884,  relief  was  given  to  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  by  providing  substantially  for  the  payment  of  the 
floating  debt  and  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  whole  of  its  bonded 
debt ;  these  debts  resulting  from  the  work  of  restoring  the  ruin  of  war. 

SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  system  of  instruction  and  government  in  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  is  distinctive,  and  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  enters  this. 
institution  it  assumes  over  him  an  entire  control,  and  not  only  directs  his 
moral  and  intellectual  education,  but  provides  everything  required  for 
his  personal  wants  or  comfort.  A  cadet  may,  if  his  parents  desire  it, 
remain  in  the  charge  of  the  institution  for  the  entire  term  of  four  years, 
as  the  system  of  government  keeps  it  always  in  operation.  The  months 
of  July  and  August  in  each  year  are  devoted  exclusively  to  military  ex- 
ercises. Furloughs  are  granted  to  those  who  may  desire  it,  in  turn,  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  cadets  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  institution, 
their  clothing,  books,  and  other  supplies  being  provided  by  the  quar- 
termaster of  the  Institute  at  cost.  The  sick  are  under  the  special  care 
of  the  surgeon,  with  hospital  and  other  facilities  for  nursing. 

The  energy,  system,  subordination,  and  self-reliance  which  the  mili- 
tary government  of  the  Institute  cultivates  give  a  practical  character 
to  the  education  which  it  supplies.  The  high  reputation  which  its 
alumni  have  established  for  the  school  is  the  evidence  of  its  value.  At- 
tendance at  church  and  Bible  instruction  are  prescribed  for  each  Sab- 
bath. The  government  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  although 
military  in  its  organization,  is  carefully  arranged  for  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  moral  character  of  the  cadets.  Attendance  on  the 
public  services  of  the  sanctuary  and  regular  Bible  instruction  on  the 
Sabbath  are  positively  enjoined  by  the  regulations. 

Ai)pended  to  the  report  of  the  examining  board,  July,  1875,  is  the 
following  remark  :  '*  In  conclusion,  your  committee  can  not  too  highly 
commend  what  has  seemed  to  them  the  marked  and  distinguishing  fea> 
tures  of  this  institution,  the  happy  combination  of  the  military  system 
of  instruction  with  the  department  of  science  and  of  literary  cultare, 
and  the  more  ennobling  culture  of  the  heart  and  soul.  Nowhere  else 
have  we  seen  this  combination  so  complete  and  perfect.  We  can  not 
speak  of  it  too  highly.  It  is  such  a  system  as  fits  a  pupil  for  life  and 
for  death.  Under  its  guidance  he  is  sure  to  tread  always  the  path  of 
duty,  virtue,  and  honor." 
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MEDALS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.  P.  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  acting  as  representative  of  the  association  which  pre- 
sented to  Virginia  the  statue  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  by  Foley,  trans- 
mitted, in  1876,  the  sum  of  £243  16«.  Id.,  being  a  surplus  of  the  statue 
fund,  to  be  invested  as  the  foundation  of  a  further  memorial  of  the  great 
Confederate  soldier.  By  authority  of  the  honored  donors,  and  in  ex- 
ecution of  their  wishes,  this  fund  was  dedicated  to  be  invested  and 
I>erpetuated  as  an  inalienable  and  inviolable  capital,  the  annual  income 
from  which  shall  be  expended  in  procuring  two  prizes  of  gold,  to  be 
engraved  and  designated  as  <<  The  First  Jackson-Hope  Medal,"  and 
'^  The  Second  Jackson-Hope  Medal,"  respectively,  and  to  be  bestowed 
annually,  as  rewards  of  merit,  upon  the  two  most  distinguished  grad- 
uates of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in  the  order  of  their  distinc- 
tion. 

It  was  deemed  most  becoming  that  this  fund  should  be  dedicated  to 
the  institution  of  learning  which  Jackson,  as  instructor  and  disciplin- 
arian, so  long  and  conspicuously  adorned,  his  official  connection  with 
which  was  severed  only  by  his  illustrious  death ;  and  it  is  equally  ap- 
propriate that  its  designation  shall  forever  associate  the  munificence 
of  his  English  admirers  with  his  imperishable  name. 

As  long  as  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  stands  it  will  prize,  as  one 
of  its  prerogative  distinctions,  the  peculiar  relation  which  it  bears  to 
the  history  of  General  T.  J.  Jackson.  Here  for  a  long  time  he  labored 
as  a  professor.  From  her  parade  ground,  in  command  of  the  corps  of 
cadets,  he  made  his  first  march  in  his  career  of  glory,  and  when  his 
career  was  closed  by  a  soldier's  death,  to  the  corps  of  cadets  was  as- 
signed the  solemn  charge  of  conducting  his  remains  to  the  resting  place 
selected  by  himself  with  his  dying  breath. 

By  the  generosity  of  those  English  gentlemen,  whose  munificence 
presented  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  a  majestic  st^itue  of  her 
illustrious  son,  this  distinction  for  the  Institute  has  been  signalized  and 
rendered  conspicuous  and  perpetual.  The  two  costly  medals  provided 
for  in  the  benefaction,  to  be  bestowed  hereafter,  annually,  upon  the 
first  and  second  distinguished  graduates  of  the  Institute,  will  connect 
their  names  with  that  of  Jackson,  and  will  be  cherished  heirlooms  for 
their  descendants. 

Two  scholarships  have  been  established  by  the  board  of  visitors  on 
the  endowment  of  General  Philip  St.  George  Cocke,  for  some  time  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  two  on  the  endowment  of  Messrs. 
J.  K.  Gilliat  &  Co.,  of  London,  England.  These  scholarships  entitle 
the  holders  to  free  board,  tuition,  and  room-rent,  and  are  valued  each 
at  the  sum  of  $275. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY. 

By  Professors  White  and  &arris. 

The  history  of  WashiDgton  and  Lee  University  is  connected  with  the 
early  settlement  of  the  beautiful  "  Valley  of  Virginia.'^  TJbe  lands  ly- 
ing contiguous  to  the  headwaters  of  the  James  and  Shenandoah  Ki vers 
were  occupied,  about  a  century  after  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  by 
an  energetic,  adventurous,  and  brave  race  of  people,  distinguished  for 
their  devotion  to  civiland  religious  liberty.  These  hardy  "  Scotch-Irish''* 

^  Among  these  Scotch- Irish  settlers  of  the  Valleyof  Virginia  was  Robert  Alexander, 
a  master  of  arts  of  Trinity,  who  settled  in  Angnsta  Coonty,  1743.  In  the  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Alumni  of  Washington  and  Lee  University 
(1749-1888),  it  is  said  that  the  germ  of  this  institution  was  "a  mathematioal  and 
classical  school,  caUed  the  Augusta  Academy,  established  in  1749  by  Robert  Alexan- 
der, and  first  located  two  miles  south-west  of  the  site  of  Greenville,  in  Augusta,  and 
near  the  interlacings  of  the  headsprings  of  the  Shenandoah  on  the  eastward  and  of 
the  James  River  on  the  westward.  It  was  the  first  classical  school  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  and  was  continued  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  principals  and  assist- 
ant instructors,  on  successive  sites,  increasing  in  usefulness  and  influence,  until  .it 
gradually  developed  into  Washington  College  [now  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity J.''  Robert  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Qraham,  as  principal  of  Augusta  Academy.  The  early  history  of  Augusta  4-cademy 
is  very  obscure,  and  the  editor  of  this  report  has  been  much  perplexed  by  the  varying 
accounts  of  recognized  authorities,  some  of  which  he  has  endeavored  to  disentangle 
in  the  next  chapter,  on  the  '^BibUography  of  Washington  and  Lee  University." 

The  following  account  of  Scotch -Irish  educational  beginnings  in  Virginia  and  at 
the  South  has  been  taken,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  from 
The  Early  History  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Churches,  and  their  Relations  to  the  Pree-  * 
byterian  Church  of  America,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Craighead,  D.  D. : 

"  The  Presbyterian  colonists  of  Virginia  also  made  as  ample  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  youth  as  their  circumstances  permitted.  In  most  of  their  congregations 
pastors  established  classical  and  scientific  schools.  West  of  the  Bine  Ridge  such 
a  school  was  carried  on  at  New  Providence  [in  Angnsta  County]  by  the  Rev.  John 
Brown ;  while  east  of  the  Ridge  [in  Louisa  County]  a  similar  institution  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  John  Todd.     •     •    • 

"The  first  of  these,  after  removals  to  Mount  Pleasant,  where  it  was  known  ae 
Augusta  Academy,  and  then  to  Timber  Ridge  as  Liberty  Hall,  finally  became  Wash-  ' 
ington  College.  The  widespread  desire  for  literary  institutions  of  a  high  order  led 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  as  early  as  1771,  to  take  measures  to  establish  an  aaademy 
in  Prince  Edward  County,  which  subsequently  was  chartered  ae  Hampden-Sldney 
College.  These  institutions,  so  humble  in  their  origin,  awakened  such  a  thint  for 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  the  yonth  of  that  State,  that  not  a  fbw 
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occupants  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Virginia  were  among  the  bravest 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  In  the  darkest  days  of  our  straggle  for  in- 
dependence General  Washington  expressed  his  confidence  in  theirpatri- 
otism  and  courage ;  saying  that,  if  all  other  resources  should  fail,  he 
might  retire  with  a  single  standard  to  Augusta,  and  rally  a  band  of  pat- 
riots who  would  meet  the  enemy  on  the  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  there 
establish  the  boundary  of  a  free  empire  in  the  West.  Augusta  em- 
braced the  fine  country,  in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  now  bearing  that 
name,  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Rockbridge  and  Botetourt,  lying 
southwest  and  immediately  on  the  headwaters  of  the  James.  Two  com- 
panies of  soldiers  from  Augusta  were  with  General  Washington  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Great  Meadows. 

These  valley  people,  distinguished  as  they  were  for  patriotism,  were 
not  less  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  education,  and  had  hardly 
established  places  of  abode  when  they  erected  the  temple  of  worship 
and  the  school-house,  the  men  quarrying  the  stone  and'hewing  the  tim- 
ber while  their  wives  and  daughters  carried  the  sand,  packed  in  sacks 
on  horses,  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles. 

William  and  Mary  was  the  only  college  in  Virginia  at  this  early  period, 
and  as  it  was  located  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  State,  the  Scotch-Irish. 
settlers  of  the  valley  determined  to  establish  a  high  school  in  their  sec- 
tion. 

of  them  afterward  became  eminent  for  their  literary  attainments,  and  were  dlstin- 
gaished  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar. 

*'  Classical  schools  of  great  excellence  were  organized  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell  at 
Buffalo,  and  afterward  at  Guilford,  N.  C,  in  which  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  South — lawyers,  statesmen,  and  clergymen — were  educated ;  by  Dr.  Samael  £. 
McCorkle,  a  thorough  scholar  and  earnest  stu<}ent,  whose  school  at  Thyatira,  N.  C, 
bore  the  significant  name  of  Zion  Parnassus,  and  in  which  there  was  a  department 
for  the  education  of  school  teachers,  and  provision  was  made  to  have  poor  and  pions 
young  men  taught  free  of  expense,  of  whom  45  entered  the  pulpit;  by  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Bingham,  at  Wilmington,  and  subsequently  at  Chatham  and  Orange;  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Alexander,  at  Sugar  Creek;  by  Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter,  principal  of 
'  Queen's  Museum,'  in  whose  hall  the  debates  preceding  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion were  held,  and  which  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  afterward  chartered 
under  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  Other  classical  and  scientific  schools  were 
taught  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  at  Poplar  Tent ;  by  Dr.  Wilson,  at  Rocky  River ;  by  Dr. 
Hall,  at  Bethany ;  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Patillo,  at  Orange  and  Granville ;  and  by  Dr. 
Waddell,  at  Wilmington,  under  whose  instruction  some  of  the  ablest  civilians  of  the 
State  were  educated. 

''A  large  number  of  Presbyterian  families  moved  at  an  early  day  from  Virginia  and 
the  Carol iuos  into  Tennessee,  who  carried  with  them  their  love  of  education.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  opened  a  classical  school  in  WMh- 
ington  County  [Tenn.],  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Martin 
Academy,  aud  finally  became  known  as  Washington  College.  This  was  the  first  lit- 
erary institution  established  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  books  that  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  college  library  were  transported  from  Philadelphia  over  the  monntaina 
iu  sacks  on  pack-horses.  After  acting  as  president  of  the  college  for  several  years, 
Mr.  Doak  resigned  and  removed  to  Bethel,  where  he  founded  Tusculum  Academy,  and 
coniinned  to  be  the  active  advocate  and  patron  of  learning,  as  he  had  ever  been  the 
decided  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty." 
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One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest  school  established,  was 
known  first  as  Augusta  Aca^emy,^  then  as  Mount  Pleasaht,  and  daring 
the  Eevolutionary  War  as  Liberty  Hall.  This  school,  after  occupying 
other  neighboring  localities,  was  finally  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lexington,  Va.,  May,  1776,  under  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy 
with  William  Graham,  its  virtual  founder,  as  its  rector.  Mr.  Graham  was 
the  son  of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  who  lived  in  PaXton  Township,  near 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  and  was  educated  at  Princeton,  where 
he  was  a  class-mate  of  General  Henry  Lee,  familiarly  known  as  **  Light- 
Horse  Harry,"  the  confidential  friend  of  Washington,  and  ancestor  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  late  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
There  was  thus,  in  some  sort,  an  association  between  General  Washing- 
ton and  the  founder  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  Liberal  subscriptions, 
considering  their  scanty  means,  were  made  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
school  by  these  good  and  true  men,  who  gave  sums  ranging  from  1  to 
10  pounds  sterling,  and  Mr.  Graham  made  a  northern  tour  as  far  as 
Boston,  collecting  776  pounds  and  18  shillings. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Liberty  Hall  were  Priestly,  the  distinguished 
teacher  of  Tennessee,  and  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  whose  descendants 
to  the  third  generation  are  so  widely  known  for  their  worth,  talents, 
and  learning. 

Liberty  Hall  was  seriously  embarrassed  in  its  operations,  and  almost 
disbanded  during  the  struggle  for  independence  then  convulsing  the 
country.  When  the  General  Assembly  was  driven  from  the  low  coun- 
try towards  the  mountains  by  the  British  dragoons  under  Tarleton,  the 
rector  of  the  academy,  with  his  boys  and  such  of  his  neighbors  as  he 
could  rally,  marched  to  Bockfish  Gap  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Blue 
Bidge.  What  with  the  interruptions  incident  to  the  War,  and  the  em- 
barrassed condition  of  its  finances  in  consequence  of  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency, the  academy  was  very  much  crippled,  its  entire  property  at  this 
time  being  estimated  at  £2,000. 

^**The  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  abont  the  year  1773,  determined  to  establish  ^Angasta 
Academy/  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  locate  the  institution  at  Stannton.  At  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery  in  April,  1775,  persons  were  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions 
in  behalf  of  the  academy,  among  whom  were  William  McPheeters  and  John  Trimble 
at  North  Mountain ;  Thomas  Stuart  and  Walter  Davis  at  Tinkling  Spring ;  Samp- 
son Mathews  at  Staunton,  and  George  Mathews,  Qeorge  Moffett,  and  James  Allen  in 
Augusta  Congregation.  In  May,  1776,  the  Presbytery  determined  to  locate  the  school 
on  Timber  Ridge  *  as  there  was  no  one  in  Stannton  to  take  the  management  and  it 
was  uncertain  whether  there  ever  would  be.'  At  the  same  time  the  Bev.  William 
Graham  was  elected  rector,  and  a  young  man  named  John  Montgomery  his  assistant. 
Mr.  Graham  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1746,  and  was  educated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Montgomery  was  bom  in  Augusta,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1775. 
He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  as  pastor  of  Rocky  Spring  Church  in  Augusta. 
Trustees  were  also  appointed  :  Rev.  John  Brown,  Bev.  James  Waddell,  Thomas  and 
Andrew  Lewis,  William  Preston,  Sampson  Mathews,  Samuel  McDowell,  George  Mof- 
fett,  and  others.  In  1779  the  school  was  removed  to  Lexington  and  called  '  Liberty 
HalL'  An  act  of  incorporation  by  the  Legislature  was  obtained  in  1782,  and  the  in- 
•litotion  has  now  become  '  Washington  and  Lee  University.'"  (WaddelPs  Annala  v^ 
Coon  J,  Va.,  pp.  184,  1^.) 
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Liberty  Hall  Academy  was  chartered  in  1782  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  and  was  the  first  literary  institution  incorporated  by  the  State 
after  the  English  colony  became  a  Commonwealth. 

In  January,  1796,  the  rector  called  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  ^'  to  take 
into  consideration  some  information  that  he  had  received,  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia  had  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  seminary  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State,  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  about  to  bestow  his  100  shares  in  the  James  Biver  Company  to  aid 
in  endowing  the  same.'' 

Early  in  1784  the  Virginia  Legislature  chartered  the  first  company  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  James  Biver.  Soon  afterwards  they  passed 
an  act  instructing  the  State  treasurer  to  subscribe  100  additional  shares 
in  the  company,  ^<  the  said  shares  to  be  vested  in  George  Washington, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever."  This  was  not  designed  as  a  trust  fund, 
but  was  a  gift,  as  they  expressed  it  in  the  preamble  to  the  act,  ^^  out  of 
the  desire  of  the  representatives  of  this  Commonwealth  to  embrace  every 
suitable  occasion  of  testifying  their  sense  of  the  unexampled  merits  of 
George  Washington,  Esquire,  towards  his  country,  and  it  is  their  wish  in 
particular  that  these  great  works  for  its  improvement,  which,  both  as 
springing  from  the  liberty  which  he  has  been  so  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing, and  as  encouraged  by  his  patronage,  will  be  durable  monu- 
ments of  his  glory,  may  be  made  monuments  also  of  the  gratitude  of 
his  country.''  On  receiving  a  copy  of  this  act,  Washington  wrote  to 
the  Governor  declining  to  accept  the  donation  designed  for  his  private 
emolument,  expressing,  however,  his  ^^  profound  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments inspired  by  so  signal  a  mark  of  their  beneficent  intentions 
towards  himself."  His  reason  for  declining  the  gift  is  expressed  in  the 
following  letter :  "  When  I  was  called  to  the  station  with  which  I  was 
honored,  during  the  late  conflict  of  our  liberties,  to  the  difiidence  which 
I  had  so  many  reasons  to  feel  in  accepting  it,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
join  a  firm  resolution  to  shut  my  hand  against  every  pecuniary  recom- 
pense ;  to  this  resolution  I  have  invariably  adhered  ^  from  this  resolu- 
tion (if  I  had  the  inclination)  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  depart.  But  if 
it  should  please  the  General  Assembly  to  permit  me  to  turn  the  destina- 
tion of  the  fund,  vested  in  me,  from  my  private  emolument  to  objects  of  a 
public  nature,  it  will  be  my  study,  in  selecting  these,  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  conferred  on  me,  by  preferring  such 
as  may  appear  most  subservient  to  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  views 
of  the  Legislature." 

The  General  Assembly,  at  the  ensuing  meeting  in  October,  1786,  in 
compliance  with  this  request,  repealed  the  former  act,  and  in  its  stead 
enacted,  ^^  that  the  said  shares  with  the  tolls  and  profits  thereafter  ac- 
cruing from  them,  should  stand  appropriated  to  such  objects  of  a  pub- 
lic nature,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  distributions  as  the  said 
George  Washington,  Esquire,  by  deed  during  his  life,  or  by  his  last  will  ^ 
and  testament,  should  direct  and  appoint." 
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Daring  ten  years  of  anfinished  work  the  James  River  stock  was  an- 
prodactive,  and  Washington  determined  to  defer  tbe  appropriation  of 
his  interest  until  it  should  appear  whether  any  profits  would  accrue. 
Washington  referred  the  decision  of  the  object  to  the  Legislature,  who 
referred  it  back  to  him,  with  the  suggestion  that  he  should  bestow  the 
gift  upon  some  seminary  of  learning  in  the  upper  country,  as  the  lower 
country  was  adequately  provided  with  academies  and  colleges.  On 
learning  that  General  Washington  was  left  to  determine  the  object  of 
his  bounty,  General  Andrew  Moore,  of  Rockbridge,  and  General  Francis 
Preston,  of  Washington  County,  both  at  that  time  Eepresentatives  in 
Congress  from  western  Virginia,  called  the  attention  of  the  illustrious 
patriot  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  as  an  object  worthy  of  his  donation. 
In  September,  1796,  General  Washington  officially  communicated  to 
Governor  Brooke  his  decision  in  favor  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  In 
recognition  of  this  generous  gift  the  authorities  at  Liberty  Hall  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Washington : 

"  Sir  :  It  was  not  earlier  than  September,  1797,  that  we  were  officially 
informed  of  your  liberal  donation  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  Permit 
us,  as  its  immediate  guardians,  to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of  ex- 
pressing those  sentiments  of  gratitude  which  so  generous  an  act  natur- 
ally inspires.  We  have  long  been  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  to 
which  literary  institutions  are  necessarily  subjected,  whilst  dependent 
on  precarious  funds  for  their  support.  Reflecting  particularly  on  the 
many  difficulties  through  which  this  seminary  has  been  conducted  since 
the  first  moments  of  its  existence,  we  can  not  but  be  greatly  affected  by 
an  event  which  secures  to  it  a  permanent  and  independent  establish- 
ment. Convinced  as  we  are  that  public  prosperity  and  security  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  we  look  around  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  on  its  rapid  advances  in  these  United  States, 
unfeignedly  rejoicing  that  the  citizen  who  has  been  long  distinguished 
as  the  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  adds  to  this  illustrious 
character  the  no  less  illustrious  one  of  patron  of  the  arts  and  literature. 
And  we  trust  that  no  effort  will  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  encourage 
whatever  branches  of  knowledge  may  be  of  general  utility.  That 
you  may  long  enjoy,  besides  the  uninterrupted  blessings  of  health  and 
repose,  the  superior  happiness  which  none  but  those  who  deserve  it 
can  enjoy,  and  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of  having  virtuously  and 
eminently  promoted  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  is  the  present  prayer 
of  the  trustees  of  Washington  Academy,  late  Liberty  Hall. 

"  By  order  of  the  board, 

**  Samuel  Houston, 

"  Cleric.^ 
General  Washington  wrote  in  reply  as  follows  : 

"  Mount  Vernon,  June  17, 1798. 
'^Gentlemen:  Unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  address  with  which  you  were  pleased  to  honor  me,  dated 
the  12th  of  April,  never  came  to  my  hands  until  the  14th  iiv%tA^i\>« 
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''To  promote  literature  in  this  rising  empire,  and  to  encourage  the 
arts,  have  ever  been  amongst  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  heart.  And 
if  the  donation  which  the  generosity  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  has  enabled  me  to  bestow  on  Liberty  Hall,  now 
by  your  politeness  called  Washington  Academy,  is  likely  to  prove  a 
mean  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  will  contribute  to  the  gratification  of 
my  desires.  Sentiments  like  those  which  have  flowed  from  your  pen 
excite  my  gratitude,  whilst  I  offer  my  best  vows  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Academy,  and  for  the  honor  and  happiness  of  those  under  whose 

auspices  it  is  conducted. 

*'Geo.  Washington.'' 

The  Washington  donation  at  this  day  yields  6  per  cent,  interest  on 
$50,000. 

The  foregoing  details  are  derived  mainly  from  an  unpublished  manu- 
script of  the  late  Eev.  Henry  Buffner,  D.  D.,  who  was  for  many  years 
president  of  Washington  College. 

The  Association  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Virginia  was  organized  by  the 
surviving  officers  of  the  Eevolutionary  War,  with  the  view  of  perpetu- 
ating fraternal  relations  and  to  provide  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
their  comrades  in  arms.  When  there  had  ceased  to  be  any  objects  re- 
quiring relief  from  their  treasury,  the  society  resolved,  influenced  by 
the  example  of  their  illustrious  chief,  as  they  declared,  to  appropriate 
their  funds  to  Washington  Academy,  and  on  13th  December,  1^>02,  in 
the  city  of  Richmond,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

^'  1st.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  of  thirteen  to  make  an  appropri- 
ation of  the  funds  of  the  society  to  such  objects  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  present  meeting,  subject,  however,  to  confirmation  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  composing  the  society  at  the  next  general  meeting, 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  appointed  in  writing  or  by  letter  to  the  president, 
and  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  public  papers  and  by  let- 
ter from  the  president. 

'•2d.  That  the  object  of  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the  society 
be  the  seminary  of  learning  in  the  county  of  Bockbridge,  denominated 
Washington  Academy  (to  which  the  shares  of  the  James  Ei  ver  Company, 
heretofore  vested  in  our  late  illustrious  leader  and  hero,  General  Wash- 
ington, have  by  him  been  appropriated),  subject'  to  such  charges  of  a 
charitable  nature  as  have  been  or  may  be  adopted  by  this  society.^ 

The  fund,  so  generously  conveyed,  now  yields  to  the  institution  that 
received  it  the  interest  on  about  $23,000. 

John  Kobinson,  of  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  a  native  of  li*eland  and 
a  soldier  under  Washington,  in  imitation  of  the  munificence  of  his  com- 
mander, bequeathed  to  the  school,  now  under  a  new  charter  staled 
Washington  College,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  trustee,  his  estate, 
which  the  authorities  of  the  college  made  available  as  an  endowment  for 
about  $40,000. 
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Founded  in  the  opeuiug  of  our  eventful  struggle  for  independence, 
generously  sustained  by  its  original  friends,  and  at  a  later  period  in  its 
history  munificently  endowed  by  Washington  and  his  compatriots, 
Washington  College  became  and  continued  to  be  a  valuable  seminary  of 
learning,  sending  out  a  large  number  of  alumni,  who  conspicuously 
adorned  the  various  learned  professions,  the  halls  of  legislation,  both 
State  and  national,  and  the  walks  of  private  life. 

Having  on  two  occasions,  in  its  earlier  history,  been  the  victim  of  fire, 
arid  having  participated  in  and  survived  the  struggle  for  American  in- 
dependence, the  College  during  the  late  unhappy  War  suffered  very  seri- 
ously in  the  damage  done  to  its  buildings,  its  library,  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  in  the  temporary  failure  of  any  income  from  its  endow- 
ment fund. 

Notwithstanding  this  prostration  of  its  material  interests,  the  board 
of  trustees  met  in  the  summer  of  1865,  and  with  a  liberality  highly  com- 
mendable pledged  their  individual  credit  in  negotiating  a  loan,  by  means 
of  which  they  might  repair  the  desolations  and  see  again  in  operation 
the  school  that  had  been  entrusted  to  their  control. 

General  Robert  Edward  Lee,  who  it  was  known  had  declined  all  pro- 
posals that  seemed  to  involve  a  compromise  of  personal  independence, 
was  tendered  the  presidency  of  Washington  College,  in  the  belief  that 
be  might  accept  a  position  which  would  give  him  honorable  employ- 
ment, the  thing  that  he  desired,  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  a  chan- 
nel through  which  he  might  do  something  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  the  young  men  of  the  country.  The  position  was  accepted 
by  General  Lee  under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  and  in  doing 
so  he  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  old  college  of  Washington,  attracting 
a  large  number  of  students,  reassuring  its  friends  and  enlisting  in  its 
behalf  many  generous  benefactors  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  course  of  instruction,  academic  and  professional,  was  greatly 
enlarged  under  the  energetic  and  wise  administration  of  General  Lee, 
who  brought  to  the  school,  not  only  the  weight  of  his  elevated  Christian 
character,  which  gave  him  unsurpassed  influence  over  all  who  came 
within  its  sphere,  but  also  a  thorough  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  what 
should  be  required  in  a  leading  institution  of  learning. 

Washington  College,  up  to  1865,  had  the  organization  of  most  Ameri- 
can colleges — a  fixed  curriculum  of  four  years,  terminating  in  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  1865-66  the  course  of  instruction  was 
broken  up  into  separate  schools.  This  change  was  made  in  view  of  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  the  students  and  their  varying  aims  and 
grade  of  pieparation.  As  the  inconveniences  of  this  organization  be- 
came more  apparent  there  has  been  a  gradual  reversion  to  a  curriculum, 
with  a  pretty  wide  election,  so  that  the  present  organization  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  Yale  or  Princeton.  The  University  at  present 
embraces  three  courses  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  j  fuller  and 
more  thorough  courses  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  special  courses 
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for  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  schools  of  law  and  civil  engineering. 
The  present  prodactive  endowment  of  Washington  and  Lee  University 
amounts  to  a  little  over  $600,000,  and  its  entire  property  is  valued  at 
aboat  $800,000. 

The  coarse  which  General  Lee  proposed  to  parsae  in  the  distarbed 
condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  is  shown  by  the  following  senti- 
ments, expressed  in  his  letter  of  August  24, 1865,  addressed  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  in  which  he  indicated  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency : 

"  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
harmony,  and  in  no  way  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  State  or  General 
Government  directed  to  that  object.  It  is  particularly  incumbent  on 
those  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the  young  to  set  them  an  exam- 
ple of  submission  to  authority.'' 

The  work  of  fully  organizing  the  professional,  classical,  and  scientific 
departments  was  completed  under  the  assiduous  supervision  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  atid  remains  a  monument  to  his  faithful  labor,  and  the  effort 
to  secure  a  more  adequate  endowment  fund  was  progressing  favorably, 
when,  in  October,  1870,  Washington  College  was  called  to  mourn  the 
death  of  its  honored  president.' 

The  board  of  trustees  at  once  assembled,  and  elected  General  George 
Washington  Gustis  Lee  to  fill  the  office  of  president,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  name  of  the  institution  being  changed  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  from  Washington  College  to  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

He  was  inaugurated  in  February,  1871,  and  has  filled  the  presidency 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University  for  the  period  of  seventeen  years, 
during  which  the  institution  has  received  many  signal  testimonials  of 
public  favor,  has  sustained  its  reputation  as  a  thorough  school  of  learn- 
ing, and  now  af[;brds  superior  educational  advantages  to  the  young  men 
of  the  country. 

^  General  Lee  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  standing 
in  the  foreground  of  the  general  view  of  the  institution.  This  chapel,  withont  the 
apse-like  addition,  was  the  first  building  erected  under  the  direction  of  General  Lee 
after  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  University.  The  accompanying  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  apsis  shows  the  monumental  chamber,  in  which  is  placed  Valentine's 
recumbent  figure  of  General  Lee.  The  lower  story  of  the  apsis  contains  the  crypt  or 
vault,  in  which  the  remains  of  General  Lee  repose.  Adjoining  the  crypt  and  under- 
neath the  chapel  is  the  room  used  as  an  office  by  General  Lee  during  his  presidenoy, 
and  kept  now  precisely  as  he  left  it.  The  foreground  of  the  picture  represents  the 
platform  of  the  University  chapel.  The  portraits  upon  the  wall  are  of  certain  dis- 
tinguished men:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  General 
Zachary  Taylor ;  and  certain  benefactors  of  the  institution :  W.  W.  Corcoran,  War- 
ren Newcomb,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Dr.  W.  N.  Mercer,  and  Vincent  L.  Bradford.  The 
general  effect  is  very  striking,  and  illustrates  the  educational  history  of  Virginia  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Harvard  University  has  its  memorial  hall,  frequented  daily  by 
Cambridge  students.  Here  is  the  shrine  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  facing 
young  Virginians  as  they  meet  for  chapel  service.  These  memorials  are  now  hiafeorifty 
and  they  can  be  viewed  with  interest  and  profit  by  any  historical  student. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY 

By  the  Editor. 
Manuscript  History  of  Washington  College,  by  Henry  Rafber,  D.  D. 

This  anpublisbed  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  college  is  by  one  of  its  for- 
mer presidents,  the  father  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Raffner,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
superintendent  of  public  instrnction  in  Virginia.  The  editor  of  this  report 
finds  the  Ruffner  manuscript  quoted  in  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Vir- 
ginia, p.  433y  where  the  origin  of  the  academy  of  Hampden-Sidney  in  1774 
(chartered  as  a  college  in  1783)  is  explained  as  a  Presbyterian  foundation, 
'^  established  in  Prince  Edward,  at  a  point  convenient  fbr  the  Presbyterians 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina."  Howe  quotes  at  some  length  from  Dr. 
Henry  Ruffher,  not  only  upon  the  origin  of  Hampden-Sidney,  but  upon  the 
origin  of  the  other  Presbyterian  foundation  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  which 
Howe  days  was  built  upon  Timber  Ridge,  near  Fairfield,  in  Rockbridge 
County,  1776.  (See  Howe's  Historical  Collections,  pp.  4^,454,  and  455.) 
Howe's  quotation  from  Dr.  Rnfiher  is  not  very  satisfactory,  and  students 
of  Virginia  educational  history  would  be  glad  to  see  the  original  manu- 
script in  published  form.  The  historian's  son.  Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  informs 
the  writer  that  the  manuscript  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  secretary  and  libra- 
rian of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Mr.  Jacob  Fuller. 

Foote's  Sketches  of  Virginia.    First  Series,  Chapters  XX,  XXI,  pp. 
438-489 ;  and  Second  Series,  Chapter  VII,  pp.  96-97. 

This  work  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  Howe's  Collections  upon  the  educational 
beginnings  of  Virginia.  In  fact,  Foote  is  invaluable  for  students  of  Vir- 
ginia local  history  and  ecclesiastical  biography.  Foote  finds  the  germ  of 
Washington  College,  or  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  a  private  grammar  school, 
kept  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown, »  and  adopted,  in  1774  by  the  Presbytery  of 

^  Rev.  John  Brown  was  a  graduate  of  Nassau  Hall,  in  the  class  of  1749,  and  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  New  Castle  Presbytery. 

He  began  his  ministerial  life  in  1753,  when  he  became  the  pastor  of  New  Providence 
church,  Augusta  County,  Virginia.  He  married  Margaret  Preston,  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  John  Preston  and  Elizabeth  Patton,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1740,  and 
settled  near  Staunton,  Va.  After  serving  his  congregation  faithfully  for  forty-four 
years,  weighed  down  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned  his  charge  of  New  Provi- 
dence and  followed  his  children  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  1803.  His  wife  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  dying,  in  18()^,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  her  age.  They  are  both  buried  at  f'rankfort,  Ky.  They  reared  seven 
childreD  :  First,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead,  of  Tennessee ; 
second,  John,  who  married  Margarettia  Mason,  of  New  York;  third,  William,  a  phy- 
sician, who  died  early,  in  South  Carolina;  fourth,  Mary,  who  married  Dr.  Alexander 
Hnmphreys,  of  Staunton,  Va. ;  fifth,  James;  sixth,  Samuel,  and  seventh,  Preston. 
Several  of  these  sons  reached  distinction  in  the  service  of  the  country.  Their  de- 
scendants are  now  found  throughout  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  {fiee  Foote's 
Sketches  of  Virginia,  p.  99.) 
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Hanover,  then  embracing  all  Virginia.  The  Presbyterian  school  was  then 
intrusted  to  William  Graham,  under  the  snpervisiou  of  the  Rev.  John 
Brown,  and  was  removed  in  1777  to  Timber  Ridge,  from  the  region  of  Mr. 
Brown's  home,  near  Fairfield.  Liberty  Hall  Academy  was  chartered  in  1782, 
and  was  endowed  by  George  Washington  in  1796.  To  him  it  owes  the 
nameS)  Washington  Academy  and  Washington  College. 

History  of  Washington  College,  Virginia,  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Begister,  conducted  by  B.  B.  Edwards  and  W.  Cogswell,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Education  Society,  Volume  X,  No.  2,  Novem- 
ber, 1837,  pp.  145-150. 

This  invaluable  repository  of  American  educational,  ecclesiastical^  biographi- 
cal, and  local  history  contains  interesting  and  important  extracts  from  the 
original  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  Virginia.  It  appears  that 
the  discussion  of  the  project  of  **  erecting  a  seminary  of  learning  somewhere 
within  their  bounds"  began  as  early  as  October  9,  1771.  After  various 
postponements,  it  was  decided,  October  4,  1773,  at  Rockfish  Gap  (where the 
site  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was  afterward  determined),  "to  fix  the 
public  seminary  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth  in  Staunton,  Augusta 
County."  On  the  12th  of  October,  1774,  it  was  agreed  that  the  proposed  in- 
stitution should  "be  managed  by  Mr.  William  Graham, — a  gentleman  prop- 
erly recommended  to  this  Presbytery, — and  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Rev.  John  Brown."  It  was  stated  that  there  was  no  person  to  take  the 
management  of  the  school  "  in  the  place  first  agreed  on,"  that  is,  at  Staun- 
ton. Committees  were  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions :  "Mr.  Brown,  in 
the  Pastures,  Providence,  and  the  North  Mountain ;  Mr.  Rice,  in  Botetourt, 
on  the  south  side  of  James  River ;  Mr.  Cummins,  in  Fincastle ;  Mr.  Irvine^ 
at  Tinkling  Spring,  the  Stone  Meeting- House,  and  Brown's  Settlement f 
Mr.  Wallace,  in  the  fork  of  James  River ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  at  pleasure." 
This  extract  gives  a  local  coloring  to  the  efforts  of  those  Presbyterian  cler- 
gymen to  establish  an  educational  centre  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  An 
extract  from  the  records  of  the  Presbytery,  dated  April  15, 1775,  shows  that 
the  institution  was  already  developing  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John 
Brown.  "As  the  Presbytery  have  now  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  school 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brown,  they  accordingly  repaired  to  the  school- 
house,  aud  attended  a  specimen  of  the  proficiency  of  the  students  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  pronouncing  orations,  with  which  they 
were  well  pleased."  On  the  27th  of  October,  1775,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
William  Graham  continue  to  have  the  care  and  tuition  of  the  school,  and 
that  John  Montgomery,  "late  from  Princeton  College,"  be  his  assistant. 
To  understand  the  origin  of  Presbyterian  colleges  in  the  Southern  States, 
one  should  know  that  Nassau  Hall  and  the  "  log  college  "  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
were  the  original  points  of  departure.  Those  Scotch  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters who  were  so  prominent  in  the  educational  upbuilding  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  were  Princeton  men.  This  current  of  influence  is  very  marked. 
The  log  college  in  American  institutional  history  is  a  pioneer  type  well 
worthy  of  careful  investigation,  and  the  man  who  undertakes  it  must  study 
the  records  of  Presbyteries.  For  example,  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  May  6> 
1776,  agreed  to  accept  the  offers  of  Capt.  Alexander  Stewart  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Houston,  iu  the  congregation  of  Timber  Ridge,  who  propose  to  give  forty 
acres  of  land  apiece  for  Augusta  Academy  if  it  is  placed  there,  and  "tke 
neighbors  have  offered  to  build  a  house  of  hewn  logs,  28  by  24  feet,  one  and 
a  half  stories  high,  besides  their  subscriptions,  and  assuring  us  of  the  prob- 
ability that  the  firewood  and  timber  for  buildings  will  be  furnished  gratis 
for  at  least  twenty  years."    This  is  all  as  interesting  and  graphic  aa  the 
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order  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusotts  Bay,  November  13,  1644,  that 
the  (lepaties  and  elders  in  every  town  should  urge  every  family  to  give  one 
peck  of  corn  or  twelve  pence  in  money  for  the  college  at  Cambridge  (see 
Kecords  of  the  Colony  Massachnsetts  Bay,  II,  86).  The  log  college  npon 
Timber  Ridge  was  opened  January  1, 1777.  The  rector  had  a  framed  house. 
'*  They  both  had  well-walled  cellars  and  stone  chimneys.  Both  buildings 
are  now  ( 1836)  standing,  are  likely  to  outlast  the  present  generation,  and 
remain  as  a  memorial  of  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery." 
The  above  facts,  which  serve  to  place  the  original  foundation  of  the  Au- 
gusta or  Liberty  Hall  Academy  in  a  clear  light,  appear  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  records  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  from  the  Richmond  Religious 
Telegraph  for  December  19,  1834,  January  2,  January  23,  and  February  6, 
1835,  and  from  the  life  of  President  Graham,  in  the  Richmond  Literary  and 
Evangelical  Magazine,  1821,  p.  75  et  seq. 

Catalogue  of  the  Alumui  of  Washington  College.  Baltimore:  John 
Murphy  &  Co.     1869. 

This  valuable  catalogue,  containing  a  list  of  the  faculty,  trustees,  and  stu- 
dents from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Academy,  contains  also  a  valuable 
historical  sketch  of  the  institution.  The  statement  is  therein  made  that 
'*  on  the  first  meeting  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  trustees  direct  the 
record  for  the  6th  of  May,  1776,  to  be  entitled  *  Liberty  Hall ' — as  this  acad- 
emy is  hereafter  to  be  called,  instead  of  Augusta  Academy.'*  Many  of  the 
facts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  are  recorded  here,  evidently  from 
the  records  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery.  This  catalogue  of  the  alumni  of 
Washington  College  will  prove  very  helpful  to  the  student  who  may  wish 
to  trace  the  influence  of  the  institution  upon  Virginia  and  the  South,  for  it 
gives  not  merely  the  names  of  alumni,  arranged  chronologically,  but  also 
their  occupations. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Alumni  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer 
sity,  1749-1888.    Baltimore :  John  Murphy.    1888.    Pp.  245. 

This  revised  edition  is  complete  to  date  and  is  very  satisfactory. 

Peyton's  History  of  Augusta  County;  WaddelPs  Annals  of  Augusta 
County;  Proceedings  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Augusta  Presbytery; 
Junkin's  Historical  Account  of  the  New  Providence  Church ;  Win- 
terbotham's  Historical  Account  of  the  United  States  (republished  in 
Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  165). 

These  authorities  are  deservedly  commended  by  Col.  John  Mason  Brown,  oi 
Louisville,  Ky.,  as  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy  and 
upon  the  beginning  of  higher  education  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  Id 
Kentucky. 

Hugh  Blair  Grigsby's  Address  on  the  Scotch-Irish  Trustees  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  1887. 

Col.  Bolivar  Christian's  Address  before  the  Alumni  Association,  July 
1,  1859,  on  the  Scotch-Irish  Settlers  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Rev.  Archibald  Alexander's  Address  before  the  Alumni  Association  oi 
Washington  College,  1843. 

Eev.  George  Jankin's  Inaugural  Address  [as  president  of  the  college]. 
1849. 
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Dr.  W.  H.  Ruflfner's  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Saperintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  1873,  pp.  138-141. 

John  M!ason  Brown's  Oration,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centen- 
nial Oonimeuioration  of  the  Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  August  19, 1882. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Graves'  Historical  Sketch  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity (illustrated),  in  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  August  14, 1885. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  McD.  Miller  on  A  Virginian  University  Town,  Overland 
Monthly,  May,  1883. 

This  article  contains  a  pleasantly  written  acconut  of  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers 
of  the  Valley  and  of  the  beginnings  of  Aagnsta  Academy.  It  describes 
happily  the  character  of  its  early  presidents  and  professors.  Lexington  in 
war  time  is  graphically  pictured,  and  the  story  of  the  ^*  boy  companies  fol- 
lowing their  illastrions  leader,  *  Stonewall '  Jackson,"  is  well  told.  The  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institate,  the  West  Point  of  the  Soath,  where  Jackson  was 
professor  of  mathematics,  holds  no  insignificant  place  in  the  University- 
town  of  Lexington.  The  Ann  Smith  Female  Academy,  in  the  same  aca- 
demic community,  is  one  of  the  oldest  establishments  in  the  United  States 
for  the  edncation  of  yoang  women.  It  has  floorished  for  nearly  a  centory. 
The  coming  woman  who  writes  the  history  of  woman's  education  in  this 
country  should  inquire  about  the  Ann  Smith  Academy,  in  Lexington,  Va., 
as  well  as  about  Smith  College,  in  Northampton,  Mass. 

Lexington,  Ya.,  an  article  published  in  The  Soath,  Jane,  1887. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  sketches  of  the  ''Athens  of  the  Old  Dominion," 
with  its  educational  Jewels  and  economic  setting. 

Oeneral  Lee  and  Washington  College,  reprinted  in  the  Edncational  Jour- 
nal of  Virginia,  December,  1870,  from  the  Old  Dominion  Magazine, 
November  15,  1870,  pp.  673-676. 

The  latter  magazine  attempted  to  give  a  prominent  place  to  the  educational 
history  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  fourth  volume,  now  before  the  writer, 
contains  a  series  of  **  Historical  Sketches  of  Virginia.  Literary  Institutions 
of  the  State :  University  of  Virginia.''  The  latter  was  the  only  institution 
systematically  treated.  The  Old  Dominion  Magazine,  long  since  suspended, 
has  a  decided  value  on  account  of  its  edncational  articles  and  as  a  pott- 
helium  repository  of  Southern  literature,  the  evolution  of  which  will  some 
day  attract  historical  attention. 

Prof.  B.  S.  Joynes,  on  General  Lee  as  a  College  President,  Old  Domin- 
ion Magazine,  April,  1871,  Volume  V,  No.  4,  pp.  200-220  (reprinted 
from  the  University  Monthly,  University  Publishing  Company). 

Eev.  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University:  Sketch  of  Qen,  B.  E.  Lee  as  College 
President.  Printed  in  Personal  Reminiscences  of  General  Robert  B. 
Lee,  by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.  D.,  1874. 

Newspaper  articles  and  editorials  on  Washington  and  Lee  University 
have  appeared  in  Progrress  (edited  by  Col.  John  W.  Forney),  Phila- 
delphia, June  18, 1881 ;  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  9, 1881 ;  Kansas 
City  Times,  October  30,  1870;  Missouri  Republican,  October  26, 1870 ; 
and  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  1871  and  1880. 
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The  Soutbern  Collegian,  nineteen  volumes. 

This  student  porlodical,  representing  Washington  and  Lee  University,  was  es- 
tablished in  1868,  by  S.  Z.  Ammen  and  C.  R.  Breckinridge.  It  is  full  of 
suggestive  materials,  illustrating  the  character  and  growth  of  the  institu* 
tion.  With  the  second  volume  the  name  of  the  magazine  was  changed  from 
the  Collegian  to  the  Southern  Collegian,  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
Charles  A.  Graves,  now  a  professor  of  law  in  the  above  University.  Vol- 
ume IV  contains  the  first  literary  efforts  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  whose  re- 
cent writings  are  characteristic  of  Southern  life  and  thought,  as  well  as  of 
peculiar  local  dialects.  In  the  commencement  number  for  1887  there  is  a 
remarkable  address  upon  *'The  Old  isouth,''  delivered  by  Mr.  Page  before 
the  alumni  association  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  June  14, 1887. 
The  main  thesis  of  the  address  is  that  "  the  new  South  is  really  the  old,  with 
its  energies  directed  in  new  lines." 


SUPPLEMENT ABY  LETTER  TO   THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION.  . 

The  folloTfing  interesting  letter  throws  additional  light  upon  the 
origin  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy^  and  upon  the  educational  pioneers  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky. — ^Editor. 

"  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  17. 1887. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  obliged  by  yours  of  the  13th,  and  only  regret 
that  my  information  a«  to  the  organization  and  history  of  Augusta 
Academy,  in  Virginia,  is  quite  limited.  My  great-grandfather,  Eev. 
John  Brown,  came  in  bis  youth  from  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  where 
his  family,  of  English  extraction,  had  long  been  settled.  He  entered 
Nassau  Hall  (Princeton),  and  graduated  in  1749  in  the  sccofid  class 
turned  out  from  the  college.  His  diploma,  which  I  found  in  his  old  pa- 
pers, has  been  presented  by  me  to  Princeton  College  as  a  relic,  and  is 
now  framed  and  hangs  in  the  college  library.  The  class  consisted  of 
only  two,  one  being  my  great-grandfather,  the  other  being  the  Rev.  John 
Todd,*  afterwards  of  Louisa  County,  Va.,  uncle  and  preceptor  of  that 
very  extraordinary  man  Col.  John  Todd,  killed  at  Blue  Licks,  in  1782. 
My  great  grandfather,  John  Brown,  after  his  academic  graduation^ 
studied  tbeology  and  became  a  Presbyterian  minister.  In  1753  he  took 
charge  of  the  churches  of  New  Providence  and  TimberEidge,  in  Augusta 
County,  Va.,  and  continued  in  the  pastorate  of  the  former  for  forty- 

^  The  ruiuH  of  uld  Liberty  Hall  are  still  standiog  on  a  hill  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  west  of  Washington  University,  and  in  fuU  sight  of  it.  They  are  in  an  open 
field,  soruo  two  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  snrroanded  by  a  small  grove  of  trees  evi- 
dently younger  than  the  building.  The  material  is  grey  limestone,  and  the  work- 
manship is  admirable.  Only  the  end-walls  are  standing.  They  show  the  bnildin/^ 
to  have  been  three  stories  high,  with  low  ceilings,  rather  smaU  rooms,  and  the  upper- 
most story  apparently  one  large  dormitory.  The  walls  are  very  thiok.  The  owner 
values  this  intertssting  relic  as  it  deserves,  and  has  protected  it  from  spoliation.  The 
photograph  was  taken  by  M.  Miley,  of  IrexlDgton,  in  the  faU  of  1885. 

*  See  CoUins'  History  of  Kentucky,  II,  183-4,  and  Winterbotham's  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  United  States,  republished  in  Baniard'a  Journal  of  Education,  XXIV  <t\^« 
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four  years.  He  then  followed  his  sous^  who  had  long  before  settled  in 
Kentucky,  and  died  at  Frankfort,  in  1803.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Pres- 
ton, daughter  of  John  Preston.  At  the  commencement  of  his  pastorate 
he  opened  an  academy,  to  which  he  gave  greater  attention  as  his  own 
sons  came  to  need  educational  care.  His  home,  or  rather  the  home  of 
his  people,  in  County  Limerick,  bad  borne  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall 
(I  found  the  place  still  so  called  and  still  inhabited  by  Browns  in  1877), 
and  I  think  it  is  not  a  very  strained  conjecture  that  the  early  name  of 
^  Liberty  Hall,^  which  Washington  and  Lee  College  bore,  may  have  had 
something  of  suggestion  in  the  old  man's  memories  of  his  youth.  At 
all  events,  the  germ  of  the  college  was  his  school,  and  his  own  home, 
the  stone  walls  of  which  yet  exist,  was  *  Liberty  Hall.'  When  he 
came  to  Kentucky,  he  took  charge  of  Pisgah  Church,  in  Woodford,  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood.  He  actively  promoted  what  was  known  as 
Kentucky  Academy,  at  that  plaoe,  and  was  to  some  extent  an  instruc- 
tor, but  chiefly  an  emeritus  and  advisor.  The  active  principal  was  Mr^ 
Moore.  This  Kentucky  Academy,  and  another  institution  called  *  Tnui- 
sylvania  Academy,'  were  blended  in  1798  into  Transylvania  University 
by  a  legislative  act-  I  think  with  much  satisfaction  of  my  reverend 
ancestor  as  being  a  pioneer  in  educational  matters  in  both  Yirginia 
and  Kentucky.  He  has  left  a  number  of  old  papers,  chiefly  sermons, 
dull  and  hard  to  read.  But  among  them  is  one  preached  in  1759,  to  his 
Calvinistic  congregation,  in  which  is  sounded  the  first  note  of  question 
of  royal  authority.  It  traces  the  origin  of  kings,  the  probable  way  in 
which  hereditary  right  came  to  be  claimed  and  recognized,  and  the 
fallacy  of  the  claim,  and  concludes  with  the  general  proposition  that 
governments  and  governmental  institutions  have  no  existence  save  in 
the  consent  of  the  people,  and  no  right  to  exist  except  so  far  as  they 
represent  the  will  of  the  people.  It  was  very  bold  language  for  that 
early  day.    Dr.  John  Todd^  (class-mate  of  my  great-grandfather)  be- 

>  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd  gradaated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1749,  in  the  second  class  admitted 
to  a  degree.  He  was  licensed  hy  the  Preshyteiy  of  New  Bmnswick  in  1750,  and  was 
sent  to  the  colony  of  Vii^inia,  at  the  reqaeet  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Da  vies.  In  the  year 
1751  he  was  ordained  by  the  New  Bmnswick  Presbytery,  and  on  the  22d  of  Apiil, 
1752,  obtained  from  the  general  conrt  of  Virginia  the  license  required  by  law  for  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  became  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  DaTies. 

After  Mr.  Da  vies  removed  to  Princeton,  Mr.  Todd  became  the  leading  minister  In 
the  Presbytery  east  of  the  Bine  Ridge  Moan  tains.  Daring  the  Bevolntion  he  waa  a 
staonch  Whig.  For  a  n amber  of  years  he  superintended  a  classical  school  in  T<iHii«a 
County. 

His  nephews,  John  and  Levi  Todd,  went  &om  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  and  wata 
educated  at  this  schooL  They  both  became  distinguished  citizens  oi  Keotoeky.  Ha 
preached  in  Virginia  for  forty- three  years.  In  July,  1793,  he  attended  the  Preabytatj 
in  Albemarle  County,  and  on  Satuiday,  the  ^th,  after  its  adjournment,  set  oat  for 
home.  Whether  from  the  infirmities  of  age  or  In  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  is  not  knowa,  aa 
he  was  alone,  riding  on  horseback,  but  he  was  found  in  the  road  lifeleaa,  Wm 
bearing  his  name,  was  Uoensed  by  the  Hanorer  Prssbyteiy,  September  13, 1800. 

For  some  time  he  supplied  the  churches  left  Taeant  by  his  £MJ»er,  bat  in  the 
1809  reraoTed  to  Kentucky  with  his  family,  leaTing  none  of  his  aiine  in  l^ij^aiA. 
i^6S0e  fikefehee  of  Tiigini%  pp.  iS-^O.) 
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came  also  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  conducted  a  iamoas  academy 
in  Louisa  County,  Va.  It  was  at  his  instance  that  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Lon- 
don, collected  books  and  apparatus,  to  form,  with  Dr.  Todd's  addi- 
tions, the  library  for  Transylvania  Academy  in  Kentucky.*  This  acad- 
emy was,  as  I  have  said,  united  with  Dr.  Brown's  Kentucky  Academy 
in  1798  to  form  Transylvania  University.  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  son  of 
my  great-grandfather,  was  one  of  the  first  professors  of  Transylvania 
University.  This  Dr.  Sami^l  Brown  married  Miss  Percy,  of  Alabama. 
You  are  thus,  by  marriage  with  my  cousin,  allied  to  two  educational 
pioneers,  Eev.  Dr.  John  Brown  and  Eev.  Dr.  John  Todd,  and  their  de- 
scendants may  feel  glad  that  their  worthy  names  are  to  have  a  chron- 
icler. 

^^I  inclose  a  memorandum  of  some  sources  from  which  you  may 
glean  other  bits  of  interesting  information. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"John  Mason  Bbown. 

"  Hon.  N.  H.  E.  Dawson, 
"  Waahingtofiy  D.  0." 


FINAL  NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOB. 

Colonel  Brown's  valuable  memoranda  are  incorporated  with  the  bib- 
liography of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  appended  to  the  historio 
sketch.  An  interesting  notice  of  the  Eev.  John  Todd  may  be  found  in 
John  Mason  Brown's  oration,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  centen- 
nial commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  August  19, 1882,  and 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society.  The 
worthy  Presbyterian  divine  trained  up  at  his  famous  classical  acad- 
emy in  Louisa  Gounty,  Ya.,  a  nephew,  John  Todd,  who  afterward  be- 
came famous  as  a  leader  in  border  warfare,  and  as  a  pioneer  of  law, 
government,  and  education  in  Kentucky.  Col.  John  Todd  was  one  of 
the  first  two  burgesses  from  the  county  of  Kentucky  (created  out  of 
Newcastle  County,  December  31, 1776).  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  persuading  the  Virginia  Assembly  and  Patrick  Henry,  then  Oover- 
nor,  to  commission  George  Eogers  Clark  for  the  conquest  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  Colonel  Todd  took  part  in  that  eventful  campaign, 
which  secured  the  Northwest  to  Virginia  and  the  United  States,  and  he 
succeeded  Clark  in  command  of  the  frontier,  being  commissioned  <^  Col- 
onel Commandant  and  County  Lieutenant."  He  appeared  in  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  in  1780,  and  was  there  the  successful  cham- 
pion of  a  system  of  public  education  for  Kentucky,  a  system  based  upon 
land  grants.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  emancipation  in 
Kentucky,  and  favored  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory.   This  noble  pioneer  of  liberty,  education,  law,  and  order  upon  a 

^  See  CoUiDs'  History  of  Kentaoky,  II,  183-4,  and  Winterbotbam's  HiBtoiioal  Ao- 
coant  of  tbe  United  States,  repnblisbed  in  Barnard's  Journal  of  Ednoation,  XXIY^\S&« 
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dangerous  frontier ;  this  friend  of  Daniel  Boone,  who  with  him  and  a 
few  trusty  companions  first  organized  government  under  a  great  elm- 
tree  at  Boonesborough,  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  with 
the  Indians,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1782.  "  In  the  blood  of  that 
day  were  cemented  the  solid  foundations  of  a  powerful  State."  The 
coming  student  of  the  educational  beginnings  of  Kentucky,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Virginia,  will  learn  more  of  those  remarkable  pioneers  of  Scotch 
Presbyterian  ancestiy.  The  Todds  and  th#  Browns  were  men  of  good 
blood  and  fine  character.  (See  Footers  Sketches  of  Virginia,  second 
series,  44-49,  94-99).  Their  descendants  are  numerous,  and  are  now 
scattered  throughout  the  Southwest  from  Kentucky  to  Louisiana.  The 
Rev.  John  Brown,  principal  of  Augusta  Academy,  married  the  daughter 
of  John  Preston,^  of  Staunton,  himself  the  ancestor  of  a  distinguished 
line.  Among  the  first  graduates  of  the  old  academy  were  the  sons  of 
the  principal:  John  Brown,  who  became  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Kentucky;  James  Brown,  who  became  United  States  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  afterwards  minister  to  France;  Samuel  Brown,  who  became 
a  professor  of  medicine  in  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky;  Pres- 
ton Brown  and  William  Brown,  who  both  became  physicians,  the  one 
in  Kentucky^  the  other  in  South  Carolina.  Among  the  first  students 
at  the  old  academy  was  Archibald  Stuart,  afterwards  a  prominent  law- 
yer, legislator,  jn^g^y  and  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1788. 
He  married  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  and  was  the  aucestor  of 
the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  the  present  rector  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.    Blood  is  thicker  than  water  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Collins,  in  his  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  II,  p.  183,  says  that  Tran- 
sylvania University,  the  first  literary  institution  of  the  West,  was  estab- 
lished in  1780  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia;  one-sixth  of  the  sur- 
veyor's fees,  formerly  contributed  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
with  8,000  acres  of  the  first  land  in  the  then  county  of  Kentucky,  which 
land  was  to  be  confiscated,  were  granted  for  the  endowment  and  sap- 
port  of  the  seminary. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  fields  of  educational  history  which 
should  be  entered  and  explored.  It  will  be  pioneer  work,  but  none  the 
less  profitable  on  that  very  account.  The  whole  country  will  be  glad 
to  see  educational  inquiries  pushed  where  they  are  most  needed,  into 
the  Xorth-west  and  South-west  and  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

'  John  Preston  was  a  native  of  County  Deny,  Ireland,  and,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Patron,  came  to  Amerioa  in  1740,  and  settled  in  Aogasta  County.  John  Preston  died 
in  1747,  leaving  five  children,  all  of  whom  rwere  bom  in  Ireland :  William,  who  mar- 
ried  Miss  Susanna  Smith;  Letitia,  who  married  CoL  Robert  Breckenridge;  Mai|carely 
who  married  Rev.  John  Brown ;  Ann,  who  married  Francis  Smith;  and  Maiy,  who 
married  John  Howard,  aU  of  whom,  except  William,  en  ated  to  K  itaekyt  whare 
they  left  a  number  of  descendants,  who  have  mnlti]      &•  <  m    Nud  iA  mHaj 

of  the  Southern  and  WesteAi  States.    (Peyton's  I  H^i  Tfi  lOti) 
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**Here  wm  a  colony  of  men  from  civilized  life,  ecattercd  among  the  forests,  hermits  with 
wives  and  children,  resting  on  the  bosom  of  nature,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  toild^ness 
of  their  gentle  clime,  J}1th  absolute  freedom  of  conscietioe,  benevolent  reason  was  the  simple 
rule  of  their  conduct  *  *  "  Are  there  any  who  doubt  man^s  capacity  for  self -govern- 
ment^ let  th^m  study  the  history  of  North  Carolina;  its  inhabitants  were  restless  and  tur- 
hulent  in  their  imperfect  submission  to  a  government  imposed  on  them  from  abroad;  the 
administration  of  the  colony  was  firm,  humatie,  and  tranquil  when  they  ioere  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Any  government  but  one  of  their  own  institution  was  oppressive,"  (G^rgo 
Bancroft.) 

** Almost  invariably,  as  soon  as  a  neighborhood  was  settled,  preparations  were  made  for 
the  preiiohing  of  tlie  Gospel  by  a  regular  stated  pastor,  and  wherever  a  pastor  was  located, 
in  that  congregation  there  was  a  classical  school.**    (Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina.) 

**  TJie progress  of  society  and  civilization  depends  upon  the  education  and  virtue  of  the 
people,"    (Hon.  Bartlott  Yancey,  in  1810.) 

*'In  an  ardent  and  increasing  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  academies  for 
several  years  past,  we  do  not  believe  North  Carolina  has  been  outdone  by  a  single  State, 
•  •  •  The  number  at  present  is  nearly  fifty,  and  is  rapidly  increasing,"  (North 
American  Review,  January,  1821.) 

**  We  can  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education  and  become  a  virtuous  if  not  a  great  people.  I 
wish  the  State  University  were  located  in  Raleigh,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  ofeduoO' 
tion  which  is  obtained  in  cloisters.  The  manners  of  boys  should  be  attended  to  as  well  as 
their  morals.  The  society  of  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  is  said  to  have  been4he 
most  polished  inAfnerica,  and  its  oollegcj  William  and  Mary,  has  turned  out  more  celebrated 
men  than  any  other  institution  within  my  knowledge,"  (Nathaniel  Macon,  in  North  Car- 
olina Constitutional  Convention,  1835. ) 

**The  University  does  not  lack  the  sanction  either  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  people. 
Under  the  loving  care  of  the  people  of  the  State^  led  by  wise  master-builders,  much  more  than 
from  the  liberality  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  University  grew  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
century  to  be  a  great  institution,  the  nursing  mother  of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  State  ivith- 
out  distitiction  of  party  or  sect.  Embracing  all  her  children  in  her  great  catholic  heart,  she 
has  always  striven  to  allay  sectional  feeling,  to  moderate  sectarian  heat,  to  cultivate  and  en- 
courage a  broad,  ardent  love  for  the  State,  a  veneration  for  her  early  history  and  traditions, 
an  appreciation  of  the  domestic  virtues  of  her  citizens,  and  a  love  of  liberal  learning." 
(Hon.  John  Mauniuj^,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  law,  University  of  North  Carolina.) 

**/  remember  in  myyonng  manhood  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  always  spoken 
of  with  the  greatest  respect  among  men  who  knew  anything  about  an  American  collegiate  educa- 
tion. While  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Johns  Hopkins  Iiare  to  some  extent  drawn 
attention  away  from  it,  I  see  no  reason  why  its  present  Faculty  should  not  give  it  a  command- 
ing position  in  tJie  south-east  of  our  Bepublic."  (H^n.  Andrew  D.  White,  £s-President 
of  Cornell  University.) 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  iNTERioit, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  9, 1887. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtanj  B,  C. 

Sir:  la  pursuance  of  the  plan  already  approved  by  you  for  a  system- 
atic inquiry  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  the  educational  history- 
of  the  United  States,  I  beg  to  recommend  for  publication  the  second 
of  the  series  of  State  monographs  in  this  direction  edited  by  Dr.  Her- 
bert B.  Adams,  whose  studies  upon  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  the  mon- 
ograph upon  the  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, formed  the  introduction  to  this  new  line  of  inquiry. 

The  subject  of  the  present  monograph  is  the  history  of  .education  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  an  original  and  valuable  contribution,  and  de- 
serves to  be  widel3'  read.  In  this  monograph  Mr.  Charles  Lee  Smith, 
who  has  been  trained  in  historical  methods  at  tUo  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  now  holds  a  fellowship  in  history  and  politics  at  that  in* 
stitution,  gives  the  results  of  a  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  ed- 
ucational history  of  his  native  State. 

For  North  Carolina  this  is  pioneer  work.  The  history  of  education 
in  that  State  has  hitherto  remained  unwritten.  That  the  Old  North 
State  has  failed  to  receive  just  recognition  at  the  hands  of  some  his- 
torians is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  many  important  phases 
of  her  early  history  have  remained  undeveloped  by  her  own  sons,  to 
whom  they  were  known,  and  who  have  allowed  the  prejudiced  state* 
ments  of  early  chroniclers,  ignorant  of  the  facts,  to  be  accepted  with- 
out contradiction  as  authoritative. 

The  writer  has  traced  the  genesis  and  development  of  education  in 
North  Carolina  from  the  first  settlement  of  that  State  to  the  present 
time.  For  this  purpose  he  is  the  first  to  exploit  the  colonial  records, 
the  publication  of  which  was  begun  last  year,  and  the  early  laws  of  the 
State.  He  has  also  utilized  early  newspaper  files,  and  all  the  pub- 
lished biographical  and  historical  works  relating  to  his  State  to  be  found 
in  the  public  libraries  of  Baleigh,  Washington,  and  Baltimore,  besides 
certain  private  collections  and  personal  correspondence. 

In  the  study  of  education  as  a  growth  North  Carolina  afifords  peculiar 
advantages.    The  character  of  the  early  settlers,  the  objects  of  their 
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coming,  and  the  results  achieved  by  them  in  their  struggle  against  op- 
pressive government  give  the  history  of  that  State  unusual  interest. 
Bancroft  says,  "North  Carolina  was  settled  by  the  freest  of  the  free,'' 
and  the  records  of  the  colony  show  that  a  constant  warfare  was  waged 
against  oppression  until  freedom  was  won.  This  fact  was  emphasized 
and  is  illustrated  in  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  of  patriots  at 
Mecklenburg  in  1775,  which,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable events  of  our  Eevolutionary  period.  This  struggle  was  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  Mr.  Smith  demonstrates  how  intimate  was 
the  connection  between  the  liberties  and  the  educational  history  of  the 
people.  The  government  is,  perhaps,  to  be  censured  that  schools  were 
not  earlier  provided.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose,  as  has  been 
stated  by  some  writers,  that  there  were  no  good  schools  in  the  State 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  for  it  is  shown  that  there  were  many  cred- 
itable institutions,  several  having  a  wide  reputation. 

The  higher  education  has  been  principally  treated  in  this  sketch,  al- 
though the  history^  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  has  not  been 
neglected.  The  influence  of  certain  classes  of  immigration  and  of  institu- 
tions outside  the  State,  especially  of  Princeton,  which  previous  to  the 
•  establishment  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  largely  patronized 
by  the  young  men  of  that  State,  is  clearly  shown.  Many  interesting  facts 
concerning  noted  educators  of  the  State  are  brought  out.  The  sketch 
which  is  given  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  the  first  full  account 
of  that  institution  which  has  ever  been  written.  The  writer  thinks  no 
institution  of  this  country  has  a  more  honorable  record,  and  it  is  claimed . 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  alumni  it  stands  second  to  none 
in  the  number  of  the  distinguished  public  men  it  has  given  to  the  State 
and  nation. 

The  account  which  is  given  of  its  "  influence  upon  the  South"  makes 
an  admirable  showing.  As  indicative  of  its  wide-spread  influence  upon 
the  country,  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  many  Cabinet  officers,  min- 
isters to  foreign  countries,  Senators,  Governors,  and  other  distinguished 
men  are  mentioned  among  its  alumni. 

President  Andrew  D.  White  said  of  this  institution:  "I  remember  in 
my  young  manhood  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  always  spoken 
of  with  the  greatest  respect  among  men  who  knew  anything  about  an 
American  collegiate  education.  While  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and 
Johns  Hopkins  have  to  some  extent  drawn  attention  away  from  it,  I  see 
no  reason  why  its  present  Faculty  should  not  give  it  a  commanding 
position  in  the  South-east  of  our  liopublic.'' 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  institutions  for  the  secondary  and  the 
higher  education  are  noted  from  time  to  time,  thus  showing  the  general 
educational  development.  Tlie  i)resent  status  of  education  in  North 
Carolina  is  well  pictured.  Tlie  work,  while  strictly  historical,  is  both 
practical  and  suggestive.  lion.  Ilenry  Barnard,  the  first  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  once  said  that  '<  no  subject  now  interesting  or  im« 
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portant  can  be  adeqaately  anderstood  or  farther  investigated  unless 
proper  pains  be  first  bestowed  upon  its  history.  •  •  •  There  is  no 
department  of  human  exertion,  however,  in  which  this  preliminary  his- 
torical knowledge  is  so  necessary  as  in  education.  For  this  there  is 
both  a  general  and  a  special  reason.  The  education  of  a  people  bears  a 
constant  and  most  pre-eminently  influential  relation  to  its  attainments 
and  excellencies — physical,  mental,  and  moraL  The  national  education 
is  at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  national  character;  and,  accord* 
ingly,  the  history  of  education  affords  the  only  ready  and  perfect  key 
to  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  of  each  nation  in  it— an  unfailing 
standard  for  estimating  its  advance  or  retreat  upon  the  line  of  human 
progress. 

^' But  the  special  reason  just  alluded  to  is  yet  more  in  point  at  this 
time.  It  is,  that  there  is  no  department  of  human  exertion  whose 
annals  are  more  brilliant  with  displays  of  industry,  talent,  and  genius, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and  consequently  none  in  which  a 
reference  to  the  past  will  afford  such  abundant  materials  for  improve- 
ment in  the  present.'^ 

Urging,  therefore,  the  publication  of  this  monograph  and  the  encour- 
agement of  this  new  line  of  educational  inquiry  to  be  continued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  not  only  in  the  South  but  in  the  I^orth-west  and 
South-west  and  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  such  inquiries  are  most 
needed, 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K  H.  E.  DAWSON, 

Commiamner^ 
Approved : 

L.  Q.  G.  Lamar, 

Secretary. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EDUCATION  DURING  THE  PROPRIETARY  GOVERNMENT- 

1063^1729. 


INTEODUCTION. 

During  the  first  sixty-fivo  years  of  the  colonial  history  of  North  Car- 
olina there  were  but  few  schools,  and  these  were  ill-attended.  Gom- 
l)ured  with  the  New  England  colonies,  a  great  diflference  is  observed  in 
the  attention  given  to  education  during  this  period,  and  historians,  with- 
out considering  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  have  reproached  North  Caro- 
lina with  want  of  zeal  in  this  direction.  For  this  difference  there  are 
several  causes.  New  England  was  peopled  by  colonies,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  towns  was  coeval  with  the  settlements.  The  people  were 
forced  by  circumstances  to  live  together,  and  this  tended  to  strengthen 
the  bon(^  of  union  between  them  and  to  unite  them  in  all  objects  relat- 
ing to  the  common  welfare.  Then,  too,  the  people  of  each  community 
were  generally  of  the  same  religious  faith,  and  their  preachers  were  at 
the  same  time  the  teachers  of  their  schools. 

Let  us  now  see  how  it  was  with  North  Carolina.  This  province  was 
occupied  b^^  individual  families,  and  although  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  about  1660,  there  was  no  town  until  Bath  was  located 
in  1704.  The  population  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  territory  north  of 
Albemarle  Sound,  west  of  the  Chowan  River,  and  the  territory  between 
the  two  sounds,  Albemarle  and  Currituck.  The  people  were  scattered 
sparsely  here  and  there  along  the  shores  of  the  sounds  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  water-courses.  Bancroft  says :  "  Here  was  a  colony  of  men 
from  civilized  life,  scattered  among  the  forests,  hermits  with  wives  and 
children,  resting  on  the  bosom  of  nature,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
wilderness  of  their  gentle  clime.  With  absolute  freedom  of  consciencei 
benevolent  reason  was  the  simple  rule  of  their  conduct."  ^ 

As  late  as  1709  the  Rev.  William  Gordon,  writing  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  referring 
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In  1692  Dr.  Co!a[Ko:i.  El-shoji  of  Londos.  derenE:ac«i  :o  kno-sr  mort 
of  the  charch  in  the  coIoLie*.  and  appoinred  Dr.  Bray  to  L»e  Li:^  oi?ni- 
muAary  in  ^lar^.Uud.  Dr.  Br^^r  gave  Xonh  Carolina  her  fir*:  pablic 
librar}';  egtablLihed  at  Ba:h.  Oa  receiving  the  rejior:  of  Dr.  Bray, 
BUhop  Comjiton  weat  to  the  King  and  obtaiDed  fr^jai  him  a  bc»CL:y  of 
twenty  jKiands  to  every  iii;:*Ls:^r  who  would  go  over  to  America :  bar 
Carolina  proSte^l  bat  little  from  ihL*.* 

The  earliest  accoant  that  ^ve  have  of  tea<:hers  in  yorth  Carolina  is 
the  rejiort  of  Dr.  John  Blair,  who  came  a»  a  mi:^s:oIlary  to  the  colony  in 
IT^M.  lie  .states  that  the  settlers  had  built  :<mall  churches  in  three  pre- 
cineti}.  and  ha^l  appointed  a  lay  reader  in  each,  who  Avere  ^applied  by 
him  with  sermons.'  We  know  that  these  hiy  readers  were  school- 
manterH,  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  John  Brickell,  a  naturalist  of  nottf^ 
who  had  travelle^l  through  the  settlements  in  Xorth  Carolina  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  published  in  Dublin,  in  1737, 
the  Xatural  IILstory  of  Xorth  Carolina,  with  an  Account  of  the  Trade, 
Manners,  and  Cujstom.s  of  the  Christian  and  Indian  Inhabitants.  He 
uavM:  *'The  religion  by  law  established  is  the  Protestant,  as  it  is 
profiri*.'-e<l  in  England,  and  though  they  seldom  have  orthodox  clergy- 
men lie  meanis  those  of  the  Church  of  England]  among  them,  yet  there 
are  not  only  ;;lel^;  lands  laid  out  for  that  use  commodious  to  each  town, 
but  likew  i.-e  for  building  churches.  The  want  of  these  Protestant  clergy 
irt  generally  siijijjlied  lo'  some  school-masters  who  read  the  Liturgy,  and 
then  a  sermmi  out  of  Dr.  Tillotson  or  some  good  practical  divine  every 
•Sunday.  'J'liese  urf;  the  most  numerous  and  are  dispersed  through  the 
whole  province.^  ^ 

AlK)Ut  1705  Mr.  (Jharlcs  Griflin  came  from  some  part  of  the  West  In- 
dies to  J'aMjuotank,  and  opened  a  scliool  which  was  patronized  by  all 
iJaswiS.  Jiev.  William  (jonlon,  who  came  from  England  as  a  missionary 
in  1708,  in  a  hitter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation^ 
of  the  (iOSi>el,  written  in  170.%  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Quakers  in 
Pasquotank  were  sending  their  children  to  the  school  of  a  lay  reader 
of  the  chur«!h,  named  (iritlin.^ 

Kev.  Mr.  (iordon  e5?tablished  a  church  in  Chowan  Precinct,  at  the 
head  of  Albemarle  Sound,  in  the  settlement  which  afterwards  became 
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Edenton.  Eev.  James  Adams  having  settled  in  Pasquotank,  the  school 
in  that  settlement  was  transferred  to  him,  and  Mr.  Griffin,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Gordon,  was  elected  lay-reader  of  the  church  and  clerk  of 
the  Chowan  vestry,  and  opened  a  school  in  that  parish,  text-books  for 
the  pupils  being  furnished  by  the  rector,  Mr.  Gordon.^ 

In  a  lettet  to  John  Ohamberlaine,  Esq.,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation ot  the  Gospel,  dated  "  Chowan,  in  North  Carolina,  July  25, 1712,'' 
the  Rev.  G.  Rainsford,  a  missionary  to  the  colony,  says :  "I  had  several 
conferences  with  one  Thomas  Hoyle,  king  of  the  Chowan  Indians,  who 
seemsveryinclinabletoembraceChristianity  and  proposes  to  sendhis  son 
to  school  to  Sarum  to  have  him  taught  to  read  and  write  by  way  of  foun- 
dation in  order  to  a  farther  proficiency  for  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
I  readily  offered  my  service  to  instruct  him  myself,  and  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  him  to  Mr.  Garratt's,  where  I  lodge,  being  but  three 
miles  distance  from  his  town.  But  he  modestly  declined  it  for  the  present 
till  a  general  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Indians  and  Christians. 
I  found  he  had  some  notion  of  Noah's  flood,  which  he  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  and  expressed  himself  after  this  manner,  ^My  father  told  me,  I 
tell  my  son.'  But  I  hope  in  a  little  time  to  give  the  society  a  better  ac- 
count of  him  as  well  as  of  those  peaceable  Indians  under  his  command. 
There's  one  Mr.  Washburn  who  keeps  a  school  at  Sarum,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Virginia,  between  the  two  governments,  and  neighboring  upon 
two  Indian  towns  who,  I  find  by  him,  highly  deserve  encouragement, 
and  could  heartily  wish  the  society  would  take  it  into  consideration  and 
be  pleased  to  allow  him  a  salary  for  the  good  services  he  has  done  and 
may  do  for  the  future.  What  children  he  has  under  his  care  can  both 
write  and  read  very  distinctly  and  gave  before  me  such  an  account  of 
the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  that  strangely  sur- 
prised me  to  hear  it.  The  man  upon  a  small  income  would  teach  the 
Indian  children  gratis  (whose  parents  are  willing  to  send  them  could 
they  but  pay  for  their  schooling)  as  he  would  those  of  our  English  fam- 
ilies had  he  but  a  fixed  dependency  for  so  doing,  and  what  advantage 
would  this  be  to  private  families  in  particular  and  the  whole  colony  in 
general  is  easy  to  determine.''* 

The  above  account  represents  the  state  of  education  under  the  rule  of 
the  Lords  Proprietors.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  other  schools, 
but  certainly  none  of  higher  grade.  We  are  told  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  in  his  excellent  history  of  this  period,  that  among  the 
higher  classes  many  were  educated  in  England.  Governors,  judges, 
councillors,  lawyers,  and  clergy  furnish  evidence  from  their  letters  and 
other  documents  that  there  was  no  deficiency  of  education  among  the 
higher  classes.  Libraries  at  Bath  and  Edenton  possessed  many  valua- 
ble books,  showing  that  those  who  road  them  had  cultivated  minds. 
Gule,  Little,  Moseley,  and  Swann  were  fit  associates  for  the  most  intelli- 

1  North  CaroUna  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  684,  714,  716.       ^  Ihid.,  p.  859. 
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gent  meu  in  any  of  the  English  provinces  of  their  day.  In  determining 
the  boundary  between  Korth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  8wann  and  Moseley 
proved  themselves  better  mathematicians  than  the  members  of  the 
commission  from  Virginia.  The  only  aathor  in  the  colony  during  this 
period,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  the  Surveyor-General  Lawson,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  colony,  which  was  published  after  his  death  in 
1714.* 

A  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  the  colony  while  under  pro- 
prietary government  shows  only  one  instance  in  which  help  was  af. 
forded  to  literature.  This  was  an  act*  for  the  preservation  of  the 
library  given  by  Dr.  Bray,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  This  act 
provided  that  a  librarian  should  be  appointed,  that  catalogues  should 
be  prepared,  and  that,  under  certain  conditions,  books  might  be  taken 
from  the  library.  It  was  provided  that  if  the  books  were  not  returned 
within  a  specified  time  fines  should  be  paid.  Ko  further  thought  seems 
to  have  been  given  by  the  Government  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

EDENTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  culture  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  a  catalogue 
of  books  presented  to  the  public  library  at  Edeutou  about  1725  is 
given.  Their  character,  and  it  is  to  be  supi)Osed  that  they  were  suit^^d 
to  the  comprehension  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  higher  education. 

IFrom  North  Carolina  Letter-Book  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GospeL^'\ 

"A  catalogue  of  books  humbi}'  presented  by  Edward  Mosely,  Esq.,  to 
the  Honorable  and  most  August  Societ3'  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,  towards  a  Provincial  Library  to  be  kept  in  Eden- 
ton,  the  Metropolis  of  North  Carolina." 

FOLlOvS.  ■  QUARTOS. 

Pool's  Synopsis  Criticonini,  '>  vols.  ;  Answer  to  a  Cliallengo  made  by  a  Jcsuite. 

T.  Augustine  Opera,  10  vols.,  Col.  Agrip,,  !  Buridaui  Questione  in  Hto.  LibeCol.  Aris- 

1616.  '      tolelis. 
Tanti  in  quartour  Libros  Regum,  etc.  Prideaux's  Fascioulus  Controv.  Tbeologi- 

Tanti  in  Jereiniani.  |      cariini. 

Tanti  in  Ezecbueleni.  ('artvvrigbt's  Harmonica  Evangelica. 

Tyntagma  Tlieologia  Cbristiana?.  [  dotations  in  Totain.  Scrip.  Sacram. 

Leigli's  Body  of  Divinity.  J  History  oftbe  Cbuicli  of  (Jreat  Hritain. 

Deodati's  Annotations  on  tlie  Holy  Bible.  |  Billson's  True  Dillcn'-ncc  between  Cbris- 

Ancient  Histories  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  .      tian  SubJc<'tioii,  etc. 

and  Evagrius,  '  Ball's  Answer  to  C'anns's  two  Treat  ises. 

Jimson's  History  of  tbo  Cbnrcb.  ,  Brickluck'H  Protestant  Ilvidi'iicr. 


»  Hawks's  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  p.  'MO, 

'Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Davis's  Revisal  (Newbcrn,  175*2).  p.  -JO;*.. 

'North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  H,  pp.  58:^,  5ti4.  Tbe  list  bas  been  copied  as 
it  appears  in  the  records,  though  many  mistakes  may  be  noticed  in  tbe  spelling  of  the 
names  of  titles  and  authors. 
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Rainoldi  De.  Rome :  Ecclesia  Idolotatria. 

Pieres  Sunier  Impleaded. 

Hemsy,  Sao   Exercitad.  Novo  Testamen- 

turn. 
Cartwright's    Comment    in  Prov.    Solo- 

monis. 
Usher's  Brittan'icarum  Eccles.    Antiqui- 

tates. 
Ball's  Friendly  Trial  of  the  grounds  of 

Separation. 

OCTAVOS. 

Francisco  Lo  Rees  Cursns  Philos.,  2  parts. 
Tertia  pars  Sum  Philos  and  quarta. 
Piccolominco  Univeras Philos  de  Moribus. 
Da  Parci  Exercital  Philosophicarum. 
Da  Parci  Systima  Logica. 
Lensden's  Clavis  Greeca  novoTcstamenti. 
Baron  ij  Metaphysica  General  is. 
Dounams  Comment  Rami  Dialect, 
lab.  Regio  Comment  ac  disput  sojicarum. 
Salij  Ethica. 
Buxtoy's  Lexicon. 

Dialogue   in  Answer  to  a  Papish  Cate- 
chism. 
Angustini  de  Civitate  Dei,  2  vols. 


Greek  Grammar. 

Itimedonci  De  Scripts  Dei  Yerbo,  etc. 

Itummis  Comment  in  Evang — Secmat. 

Eustachio  a  Sancto  Paulo  Sum  Philos. 

quadripeertitse. 

Scheiblus  Libeo  Comment  Tapicomm. 

Schickard's  Hist.  Hebreum. 

Melanchoris  Cronicon  Curionis. 

Calvin's  Institutio  Christ.  Religionis. 

Davidis  Pares  Corpus  Doct.  Christiana. 

Aristotle's  Organon. 

Heckerman's  Systima  S.  S.  Theologia. 

Buxtoyi  Epit.  Grammat.  Hebrae. 

Hyselbein's  Thearia  Logica. 

Amesius  deDivina  Predestinatione. 

Baronius  Annales  Ecclesiastico. 

Hugo  Gertius  Defensio  fidei  Catholicae. 

Augustini  Confessionum. 

Amesij  medulla  Theologica. 

Amesij  Rescript  Scolastica  ad  pic  Grevin- 

chorij. 
Amesij  Tech  no  matria. 

Wendclini  Christianae  Thedogia. 

Lactantij  Divinarnm  Institutionem. 

Pch  Cunai  de  Reb.  Hebraorum. 

Hebrew  Psalter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EDUCATION  DURING  THE  PROVINCIAL  AND  STATE  GOV- 
ERNMENTS BEFORE  1800. 


GENERAL  SURVEY. 

At  the  (late  of  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the  Lords  Proprietors  to 
the  Crown  the  white  population  is  estimated  by  Martin  at  about  13,000. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  royal  rule  the  educational  condition  of 
the  masses  was  but  little  changed.  Throughout  the  colonial  period  it 
was  the  custom  of  gentlemen  of  means  living  in  the  country  to  main- 
tain tutors  for  their  children.  In  the  Cape  Fear  section  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  from  1740  to  the  Revolution  to  send  the  young  men  to 
Harvard  to  be  educated.^  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  section  was 
the  seat  of  the  New  England  colony  which  came  to  North  Carolina  about 
1660.  A  writer  in  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  says,  "  We 
remember  to  have  heard  that  Mr.  William  Hill,  the  father  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Hill,  came  from  Boston  to  the  Cape  Fear  to  attend  the  wedding  of 
one  of  his  classmates." 

Wheeler  says  that  the  William  Hill  here  referred  to  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1716,  and  came  to  North  Carolina  on  account  of  his  health, 
and  settled  at  Brunswick,  where  he  taught  school.  He  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  distinguished  Hill  family  on  Cape  Fear.  His  son, 
the  Hon.  William  Hill,  married  a  daughter  of  GeneralJohn  Ashe,  and 
represented  the  Wilmington  District  in  Congress  from  1799  to  1803. 
The  Hill  and  Ashe  families  were  for  many  years  patrons  of  Harvard. 
He  adds,  "  It  would  seem  that  while  the  Cape  Fear  region  largely  pat- 
ronized Boston,  the  north-eastern  section  sent  her  sons  to  England, 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  interior  sought  higher  education  at  Prince- 
ton."* The  early  Governors  of  the  province  had  little  desire  to  promote 
popular  education,  and  as  a  rule  it  was  the  people,  and  not  tiie  Govern- 
ment, who  promoted  it  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

FIRST  EFFORTS  FOR   GOVERNMENTAL  AID. 

It  is  said  that  "Gabriel  Johnston,  who  was  appointed  Governor  in 
1734,  was  the  first  who  urged  on  the  Assembly  the  importance  of  mak- 

i  Wheeler's  Reminisceuces,  p.  257.  Ubid,,  p.  258. 
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iiig  some  provision  for  schools.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  lit- 
erary man.  Having  been  educated  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
and  afterwards  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  that  institution,  he 
knew  the  value  of  learning  and  wished  to  see  it  promoted ;  but  when 
appropriations  were  made  for  it,  they  were  either  wasted  or  taken  to 
meet  some  other  demands  of  the  treasury.''^ 

In  1736  Governor  Johnston,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature,  said : 
« In  all  civilized  Societys  of  men,  it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  their  Peace  and  happiness,  to 
poUish  the  minds  of  young  Persons  with  some  degree  of  learning,  and 
early  to  instill  into  them  the  Principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  that 
the  Legislature  has  never  yet  taken  the  least  care  to  erect  one  school 
which  deserves  the  name,  in  this  wide  extended  country,  must  in  the 
judgment  of  all  thinking  men,  be  reckoned  one  of  our  greatest  mis- 
fortunes. To  what  purpose.  Gentlemen,  is  all  your  toil  and  labour,  all 
your  pains*and  endeavors  for  the  advantage  and  enriching  your  fami- 
lies and  Posterity,  if  within  ourselves  you  cannot  afford  them  such  an 
education  as  may  qualify  them  to  be  useful  to  their  Country  and  to 
enjoy  yhat  you  leave  them  with  decency."  He  further  asked  them, 
among  other  things,  to  consider  a  country  "  where  no  care  has  been 
taken  to  inspire  the  youth  with  generous  sentiments,  worthy  Principles; 
or  the  least  tincture  of  literature,"  and  then  added,  <^  lay  your  hands 
upon  your  hearts  and  consider  how  you  can  answer  it  to  God  and  your 
own  consciences,  how  you  can  answer  it  to  your  country  or  your  Pos- 
terity, if  you  either  neglect  this  opportunity  of  pursuing  such  valuable 
ends,  or  are  diverted  from  it  by  the  trifling  arts  of  designing  men."^ 

The  General  Assembly  in  their  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Governor 
said:  "  We  lament  very  much  the  want  of  Divine  Publick  worship  (a 
crying  scandal  in  any,  but  more  especially  in  a  Christian  community) 
as  well  as  the  general  neglect  in  point  of  education,  the  main  sources^ 
of  all  disorders  and  corruptions,  which  we  should  rejoice  to  see  removed 
and  remedyed,  and  are  ready  to  do  our  parts  towards  the  reformation  of 
such  flagrant  and  prolifick  evils."'  Although  so  much  was  said  about 
the  encouragement  of  education  and  the  establishing  of  schools,  no  pro- 
vision wasmade  nor  bill  introduced  looking  to  that  end  at  this  session 
of  the  Assembly. 

FIRST  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  legislative  enactment  for  the  promotion 
of  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  legislative  journals  of  the  General  As- 
sembly held  in  Newbern,  April  8-20, 1745.  On  April  15th,  *^Mr.  Craven 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  an  act  to  Impower  the  Commissioners  for  the  town 


K'arutherM'H  Lifo  of  Caldwell^  p.  77. 
«yorth  CaroHiia  Colouial  Records,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  227,228. 
3/6tU,p.  231. 
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of  Bdenton  to  keep  in  repair  tbe  Town  fence,  &  to  erect  and  build  a 
Pound  Bridges  Public  Wherf  &  to  erect  and  build  a  school  house  in  the 
said  Town  and  other  purposes,  which  he  read  in  his  place."  On  April 
19th  this  bill  had  passed  its  several  readings,  and  was  sent  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  approval,  receiving  the  Governor's  assent  the  following  day.* 

The  first  act  establishing  a  free  school  by  the  Government  was  passed 
in  1749.^  This  would  seem  to  discredit  the  statement  made  by  various 
historians  of  the  State  that  the  first  school  of  any  kind  established  by 
the  Government  was  at  Newbern,  in  1764. 

SCOTCH-IRISH  IMMiaRATlON— MARKED  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCE31ENT. 

There  was  no  marked  educational  advancement  manifested  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  began  to  settle  in  the  State  in  large 
numbers  about  1736 ;  this  immigration  continued  till  1776,  the  new  com- 
ers bringing  with  them  in  a  great  measure  the  same  spirit  aud  the  same 
principles  that  prompted  the  establishing  of  Icolumkill  and  Lindisfarne. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  people  into  North  Carolina  is 
concisely  stated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Eumx)le,  D.  D.,  in  the  Home  Maga- 
zine of  March,  1881,  as  follows:  "In  June,  1736,  Henry  McCulloch, 
from  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  secured  a  grant  from  George  II 
of  64,000  acres  in  the  present  county  of  Duplin,  and  introduced  into  it 
between  three  and  four  thousand  emigrants  from  his  native  county. 
These  were  the  Scotch-Irish  descendants  of  the  Scotch  settlers  whom 
James  I  had  induced  to  move  to  Ireland  and  occupy  the  immense  do- 
mains that  escheated  to  the  Crown  after  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of 
Tyrconnel  and  Tyrone  in  1604.  About  the  same  time  (1730-1740)  the 
Scotch  began  to  occupy  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  and  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  Culloden  Moor,  in  1746,  great  numbers  of  Highlanders  implicated  in 
the  rebellion  of  'Prince  Charlie'  emigrated  to  America,  and  occupied 
the  counties  of  Bladen,  Cumberland,  Kobeson,  Moore,  Eichmond,  Har- 
nett, and  parts  of  Chatham  and  Anson.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
Scotch  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Cape  Fear, 
and  have  retained  it  till  this  day. 

"In  the  meantime  thousands  of  Scotch-Irish  from  the  province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  laboring  under  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
ligion, began  to  seek  homes  in  America.  Most  of  them  landed  at  Phil- 
adelphia and  a  few  at  Charleston.  The  northern  stream  first  flowed 
westward  to  Lancast<?r  County,  Pa.,  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  as  the  French  and  Indian  War,  about  the  time  of  Braddock's  defeat 
(1755),  rendered  froutier  life  dangerous  in  Pennsylvania,  multitudes 
changed  their  course  and  moved  down  parallel  to  the  Blue  Bidge 
through  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  till  they  met  the  other  stream  of 
their  countrymen  that  was  moving  upward  from  Charleston  along  the 


1  North  Carolina  Colooial  Records,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  783, 788,  790.         « Ibid.,  p.  977. 
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banks  of  the  Santee,  W^ateree,  Broad,  Pacolet,  Ennoree,  and  Saluda 
Rivers.  And  this  was  the  way  the  Scotch-Irish  came  into  this  region, 
beginning  to  arrive  about  1736  and  continuing  to  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution  in  1776,  during  forty  years.^ 

From  tlie  arrival  of  these  immigrants  dates  the  impulse  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  throughout  the  State.  It  is  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  that  North  Carolina  owes  the  establishment  of  her  first  classi- 
cal schools,  and  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
history  of  education  in  this  State  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
this  denomination,  llev.  Dr.  Rumple,  in  writing  of  this  period,  says: 
"And  so  the  Presb>i;erian  Church  of  this  age  has  regarded  it  as  indis- 
l)ensable  to  her  welfare  to  maintain  schools  where  her  sons  should  learn 
to  read  the  Latin  tongue,  the  language  of  western  Christianity,  and 
the  Greek,  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written,  as  well  as  the 
mathematics  and  the  liberal  sciences — the  '  Trivium '  and  the  ^  Quad- 
rivium.'" 

About  1745  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Synods  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  began  to  send  missionaries  to  North  Carolina.  Numer- 
ous churches  were  established,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  a  school 
was  planted  by  the  church.  "Almost  invariably,''  says  Foote,  **  as 
soon  as  a  neighborhood  was  settled,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  a  regular  stated  pastor,  and  wherever  a 
pastor  was  located,  in  that  congregation  there  was  a  classical  school, — 
as  in  Sugar  Creek,  Poplar  Tent,  Centre,  Bethany,  Buffalo,  Thyatira, 
(jrove  [Duplin  County),  Wilmington,  and  the  churches  occupied  by  Pa- 
tillo  in  Orange  and  Granville  [Counties]."  ^ 

THE  INFLUENCE   OF   TOE  COLLEGE   OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  North  Carolina,  as  in  several  other  States,  the  higher  education 
owes  its  first  impulse  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Princeton  Col- 
lege. 

Presbyterian  missionaries,  graduates  of  Princeton,  sent  to  this  State 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Synods,  gathered  the  scattered  families  of  their  faith  into 
churches,  and  by  the  side  of  the  church  was  planted  a  classical  school. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Princeton  influence  was  pre(k)minant 
in  North  Carolina.  Many  of  the  leading  divines,  teachers,  and  politi- 
cians were  alumni  of  that  institution,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing list  of  native  and  adopted  sons  of  the  State  who  were  graduated  by 
that  institution  in  the  eighteenth  centur^^  The  first  of  these  to  make  his 
home  in  North  Carolina  was  the  Rev.  Hugh  McAden,  class  of  1753,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  as  a  missionary  in  1755.  His  biogra- 
pher says  he  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Southern  States. 


Foote's  Sketches  of  North  CaroliDa,  p.  513. 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  of  this  period  was  4>l6^&iid6i^ 
Martin,  class  of  1756j  whose  father  came  from  New  Jersey  to  this  State. 
He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Bevolntionary  War.  In  1782,  and  again  in  1789, 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State.  From  1793  to  179i)  he  was  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  His  alma  mater  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  upon  him  in  1793. 

AmoDg  the  ablest  of  those  who  came  from  New  Jersey  was  the  Bev. 
Alexander  McWhorter,  class  of  1757,  who  organized  several  churches 
and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  later  life 
he  returned  to  his  native  State. 

In  1777  Samuel  Spencer,  class  of  1759,  a  native  North  Carolinian, 
was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  at  the  first  election 
under  the  Constitution.  • 

The  services  of  Joseph  Alexander,  class  of  1760,  and  Rev.  David 
Caldwell,  class  of  1761,  as  xiionecr  x^romoters  of  education  in  the  State, 
are  referred  to  in  the  sketches  of  Queen's  College  and  Caldwell's  School. 

The  Rev.  John  Close,  class  of  1763,  is  remembered  as  an  earnest  pro- 
moter of  religion  and  education.  « 

A  well-known  name  in  the  history  of  the  State  is  that  of  Waightstill 
Avery,  class  of  1766,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  In  1769  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Charlotte,  where  he  did  muck  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education  and  literature.  He  was  the  first  attorney-general  of  the 
State,  being  elected  to  that  position  in  1777. 

Ephraim  Brevard,  class  of  1768,  was  a  leading  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  class  of  1768  had  two  representatives  from  North  Carolina — Adlai 
Osborne  and  Thomas  Reese.  The  former  was  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees of  the  State  University  and  a  man  of  wide  influence.  The  latter 
won  distinction  in  another  State. 

Isaac  Alexander,  class  of  1772,  was  at  one  time  president  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy.  The  Alexander  family  has  furnished  several  noted 
educators  to  the  State,  and  has  at  this  time  a  representative  in  the 
Faculty  of  the  CTniversity. 

The  Rev,  James  Templcton,  class  of  1772,  labored  for  several  years  in 
this  Stafe. 

A  native  Cjirolinian,  Andrew  King,  class  of  1773,  after  graduating, 
made  his  home  in  New  York,  where  he  became  i)rominent. 

North  Carolina  is  interested  in  four  members  of  the  class  of  1774 — the 
Rev.  Stephen  Bloomer  Balch,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  came  to  this 
State  in  early  life ;  Rev.  James  Hall,  a  Pennsylvanian,  an  account  of 
whom  is  given  in  the  sketch  of  Clio's  Nursery ;  David  Witherspoon,  a 
son  of  President  Witherspoon,  of  Princeton,  who  became  prominent  as 
a  member  of  the  bar  in  Newl>ern  ;  and  John  Ewing  Calhoun,  who  en- 
tered college  from  North  Carolina,  but  afterwards  won  distinction  in 
South  Carolina. 
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The  Kev.  Thomas  B.  Craigliead,  class  of  1775,  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  but  about  1781  he  made  Tennessee  his  home.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Davidson  Academy,  which  afterwards  became  Nash- 
ville  University,  and  was  its  first  president. 

In  1790  Spruce  McGay,  class  of  1775,  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court.  The  Rev.  James  McRee,  D.  D.,  of  the  same  class,  was 
an  earnest  friend  of  education  and  did  much  for  its  promotion. 

The  class  of  1776  gave  two  Governors  to  the  State,— Nathaniel  Alex- 
ander and  William  Richardson  Davie.  The  latter  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  prominent  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
though  his  absence  at  the  time  it  was  signed  prevented  his  name  being 
affixed  to  it.  In  1799  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  soon  after  that  was 
appointed  by  the  President  envoy  from  this  country  to  France.  In 
the  sketch  of  the  University,  reference  is  made  to  his  eflforts  in  behalf 
of  education. 

Edward  Graham,  class  of  1786,  was  a  successful  lawyer. 

Evan  Alexander,  class  of  1787,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
from  1797  to  1803,  and  of  Congress  from  1805  to  1809. 

For  twenty-five  years  David  Stone,  class  of  1788,  was  prominent  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  State.  He  was  an  able  champion  of  the 
University,  and  was  at  different  times  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  Governor,  member  of  Congress,  and  United  States 
Senator. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Pitt  Irving,  class  of  1789,  was  principal  of  the  New- 
bern  Academy  from  1790  to  1812.  He  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  his  day. 

Sketches  of  Robert  Hett  Chapman,  class  of  1789,  and  Joseph  Cald- 
well, class  of  1791,  early  presidents  of  the  University,  are  given  in  the 
history  of  that  institution. 

In  the  class  of  1792  were  graduated  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  M.  D., 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Charles  Wilson  Harris,  one  of  the  first  professors  of  the  University. 

One  of  North  Carolina's  most  distinguished  sons,  William  Gaston, 
was  graduated  in  1796.  He  represented  his  district  in  Congress  from 
1813  to  1817.  Daniel  Webster,  when  asked  ^*  Who  was  the  greatest  of 
the  great  men  of  the  '  War  Congress  !' ''  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  The 
greatest  man  was  William  Gaston."  In  1834  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  which  position  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  1841.  The  opinions  which  ho  rendered  while  on  the 
bench  "  are  not  only  monuments  of  legal  learning,  but  models  of  ele- 
gant literature."  The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1819;  Harvard,  1820;  University 
of  New  York,  1831;  and  Princeton,  1835. 

Frederick  Buasley,  class  of  1797,  was  a  distinguished  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, and  was  at  one  time  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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James  W.  Clark,  of  the  same  class,  was  prominent  in  State  politico 
lu  1815  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1828  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department. 

The  last  Xorth  Carolinian  to  graduate  at  Princeton  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  Frederick  Nash,  class  of  1799,  who  became  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Promi- 
nent among  those  who  studied  at  Princeton  but  did  not  graduate  was 
Nathaniel  Macon,  member  of  the  National  Congress  from  1791  to  1828, 
and  several  times  speaker  of  the  House  and  president  pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate.  Many  Carolinians  of  note  have  studied  there  during  the  pres- 
ent century,  but  since  the  establishment  of  Davidson  College  by  the 
Presbyterians  the  student  attendance  from  this  State  to  that  institu- 
tion has  almost  ceased. 

The  first  two  i)residents  of  the  University  were  graduates  of  Prince- 
ton, and  as  far  as  i^racticable  they  copied  the  (jurriculum  of  their  alma 
mater.  The  first  i)resident  of  Davidson  College  was  graduated  at  the 
University  during  the  Caldwell  administration,  so  it  is  evident  that 
early  collegiate  education  in  North  Carolina  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

EARLY     CLASSICAL      SOOOOLS — TATE'S     ACAUETTT    AND     CfcOWFIELD 

ACADEMY. 

The  Rev.  James  Tate,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Ireland,  was  among 
V  the  first  to  establish  a  classical  school  in  the  State.  Foote  says  that  he 
established  his  school  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  about  1700.^  At  that 
time  this  place  could  have  had  but  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  This 
school  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Tate  for  about  eighteen  years,  but  so 
pronounced  and  violent  were  his  Whig  principles,  that  the  i)roximity  of 
British  i^ower  rendered  it  unsafe  for  him,  so  he  removed  into  the  inte- 
rior, making  Uawfiehls,  in  Orange  County,  his  home. 

In  17G0  Crowliehl  Academy  wa.s  opened  in  Mecklenburg  C'ounty,  in  the 
bounds  of  Centre  Presbyterian  Church  congregation,  about  two  miles 
from  where  Davidson  College  now  stands,  of  which  institution  this 
school  may  be  considered  the  germ,  and  on  that  ac(50unt  is  worthy  of 
note.  Many  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  llevolution,  the  Davidsons, 
Osbornes,  and  others,  got  part  of  their  classical  training  in  this  aciid- 
emy.*  Mr,  Leazar,  in  a  recent  address  at  Davidson  College,  said  that  this 
was  the  first  classical  school  in  the  State,  and  that  it  was  conducted  by 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time, — "the  Kev.  David  Kerr, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  afterwards  professor  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  later  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  amedicfal  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  others  of  like 
character."  Among  those  who  studied  here  he  mentions  '^  Dr.  McKee, 
the  scholarly  divine;  Dr.  James  Uall,  the  learned  and  military  x)arson; 
Dr.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  his  genera- 

»  Foote'8  Sketc'lirs  of  North  Carolina,  p.  178. 
■'  Kumplo's  Rowan  County,  pp.  84-85. 
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tion ;  Col.  Adlai  Osborne,  the  wise  counsellor  and  able  defender  of  the 
people's  rights;  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  aathor  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  and,  probably,  Hugh  Lawson  White,  tlie 
most  distinguished  citizen  of  our  daughter,  Tennessee,  during  the  first 
part  of  this  century."  Some  young  men  from  the  West  Indies  studied 
at  this  school. 

DE.  DAVID  CALDWELL'S  SCHOOL — ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA AND  THE  SOUTH. 

The  most  illustrious  name  in  the  educational  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  that  of  the  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  D.  D.  For  many  years  "his  log 
cabin  served  for  North  Carolina  as  an  academy,  a  college,  and  a  theo- 
logical seminar3\"  *  An  able  Presbyterian  divine,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Cur-  * 
rie,  says  that  "  Dr.  Caldwell  as  a  teacher,  was  probably  more  useful 
to  the  church  than  any  one  man  in  the  United  States."  In  1766  or  '67 
Dr.  Caldwell  established  his  classical  school  in  Guilford  County,  at 
that  time  the  north-eastern  part  of  Rowan  County,  about  three  miles 
from  where  Greensborough  now  stands.*  It  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  schools  of  the  South,  and  we  are  told  that  to  have  passed 
through  the  course  of  study  given  here,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
teacher,  was  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  scholarship  in  any  section 
of  the  South. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  full  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  such  was  his  rep- 
utation as  an  instructor  and  disciplinarian,  that  in  his  school  were  stu- 
dents from  all  of  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  chiimed  that 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  more  men  into  the  learned  professions 
than  any  other  man  of  his  djiy,  certainly  in  the  Southern  States. 
While  many  of  his  students  continued  their  studies  at  Princeton,  and 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  after  the  establishment  of  that 
institution,  the  larger  number,  and  several  of  those  who  became  the 
most  distinguished  in  after-life,  never  went  anywhere  else  for  instruc- 
tion, nor  enjoyed  other  advantages  for  higher  education  than  those 
att'orded  at  his  school.  Ilis  biographer  says :  "  Five  of  his  scholars 
became  Governors  of  different  States;  many  more  members  of  Con- 
gress, some  of  whom  occui>ied  a  high  standing,  and  still  (1842)  occupy 
it;  and  a  much  greater  number  became  lawyers,  judges,  physicians, 
and  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  would  be  a  credit  to  any  man  to  have 
been  the  instructor  of  such  men  as  Judge  Murphey,  Judge  McCoy,  and 
many  others  who,  in  the  same  road  to  honor  and  usefulness,  fell  very 
little,  if  any,  behind  them ;  and  to  one  who  knew  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  religion  as  he  did,  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  very 
pleasant  rellection  that  he  had  been  instrumentiil  in  bringing  into  the 
gospel  ministry  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  D.  D.,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  D.  D.,  who  died  a  few  years  since  in  Wash- 


*  The  early  classical  schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
gioia,  and  Now  Jersey  were  called  **  log  colleges.'* 
*Kuinple'8  Rowan  County,  p.  84. 
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ington  County,  Pa.,  and  many  others  who  were  burning  and  shining 
lights  ill  the  world.''  * 

DAVID  CALDWELL— HIS  LIFE  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Dr.  Caldwell's  life  presents  many  valuable  lessons,  and  a  short  sketch 
of  this  patriot  and  scholar  can  but  prove  interesting.  David  Cald- 
well, the  son  of  a  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  farmer,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  March  22, 1725.  In  early  youth,  after  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  and 
until  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  worked  at  the  bench.  He  then  decided  to 
enter  the  ministry,  and  his  first  steps  were  to  obtain  a  classical  education. 
For  some  time  he  studied  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  at  the  school  of 
Eev.  Eobert  Smith,  the  father  of  John  B.  Smith,  so  favorably  known  in 
Virginia  as  president  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.,  at  one  time  president  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege.'   Before  entering  college  he  taught  school  for  one  or  more  years. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  what  year  he  entered  Princeton,  though  he 
was  graduated  in  1761.  At  tbe  time  he  became  a  student  the  require- 
ments for  admission  were  as  follows :  ^^  Candidates  for  admission  into 
the  lowest  or  Freshman  class  must  be  capable  of  composing  grammati- 
cal Latin,  translating  Virgil,  Cicero's  Orations,  and  the  four  Evangel- 
ists in  Greek;  and  by  a  late  order  (made  in  Mr.  Davies's  administra- 
tion) must  understand  the  principal  rules  of  vulgar  arithmetic.  Candi- 
dates for  any  of  the  higher  classes  are  not  only  previously  examined, 
but  recite  a  fortnight  upon  trial,  in  that  particular  class  for  which  they 
offer  themselves ;  and  are  then  fixed  in  that,  or  a  lower,  as  they  happen 
to  be  judged  qualified.  But,  unless  in  very  singular  and  extraordinary 
cases,  none  are  received  after  the  Junior  year."^ 

His  assiduity  as  a  student  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  inci- 
dent related  by  Dr.  Carutliers :  "  An  elderly  gentleman  of  good  stand- 
ing in  one  of  his  (Caldwell's)  congregations  stated  to  me  a  few  weeks 
since  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  Dr.  Caldwell  was  spending  a 
night  at  his  father's  one  summer  about  harvest,  and  while  they  were 
all  sitting  out  in  the  open  porch  after  supper,  a  remark  was  after  some 
time  made  about  the  impropriety  of  sitting  so  long  in  the  night  air,  when 
he  (Dr.  Caldwell)  observed  that,  so  ^ir  as  his  own  experience  had  gone, 
there  was  nothing  unwhokvsome  in  the  night  air;  for  while  he  wa«  in 
college,  he  usually  studied  in  it  and  slept  in  it,  duriMg  the  warm  weather, 
as  it  was  his  practice  to  study  at  a  table  by  the  window,  with  the  sash 
raised,  until  a  late  hour,  then  cross  his  arms  on  the  table,  lay  his  hejul  on 
them,  and  sleep  in  that  jmsition  till  morning.  This  was  not  very  far  be- 
hind the  most  inveterate  students  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whether 
in  Europe  or  America,  and  a  man  who  had  strength  of  (institution  to 

»  Caruther8*8  Caldwell,  ]>.  M. 

*  r\M»te'8  Sket^jhes  of  North  Caroliua,  p.  2\i2, 

^Maclean's  Iliatory  of  thn  College  of  New  Jersey,  Vol.  I,  p.  272. 
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pnrsue  such  a  coarse  of  applicatiou,  though  of  moderate  abilities,  could 
hardly  fail  to  become  a  scholar."  ^ 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  at  Princeton  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  an  account  of  the  college  by  President  Finley,  pub- 
lished in  1764  5  and  as  Dr.  Caldwell  was  graduated  in  1761,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  courses  are  substantially  the  same  as  while  he  was  a  stu- 
dent. After  taking  bis  degree  in  1761  he  taught  for  a  year  at  Cape  May, 
when  he  again  returned  and  took  a  graduate  course  and  at  the  same  time 
acted  as  tutor  in  languages,  so  it  is  certain  that  he  had  the  system  of  in- 
struction as  it  was  under  Dr.  Fiuley's  administration.  In  his  account  of 
the  courses  and  methods  President  Finley  says :  *'  As  to  the  branches  of 
literature  taught  here,  they  are  tbe  same  with  those  which  are  made  parts 
of  education  in  the  European  colleges,  save  only  such  as  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  infancy  of  this  institution.  The  students  are  divided  into 
four  distinct  classes,  which  are  called  the  Freshman,  tlie  Sophomore,  the 
Junior,  and  the  Senior.  In  each  of  these  they  continue  one  year,  giving 
and  receiving  in  their  turns  those  tokens  of  respect  and  subjection  which 
belong  to  their  standings,  in  order  to  preserve  a  due  subordination.  The 
Freshman  year  is  spent  in  Latin  and  Greek  languag<^s,  particularly  in 
reading  Horace,  Cicero's  Orations,  the  Greek  Testament,  Lucian's  Dia- 
logues, and  Xenophon's  Cyropedia.  In  the  Sophomore  year  they  still 
prosecute  the  study  of  the  languages,  particularly  Ilomer,  Longinus, 
etc.,  and  enter  upon  the  sciences,  geography,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  the 
mathematics.  They  continue  their  mathematical  studies  throughout 
the  Junior  year,  and  also  pass  through  a  course  of  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  chronology,  etc.;  and  the  greater  number,  es- 
pecially such  as  are  educating  for  the  service  of  the  church,  are  initiated 
into  the  Ilebrew.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Senior  year  is  entirely  employed  in 
reviews  and  composition.  They  now  revise  the  most  improving  parts 
of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  part  of  the  Ilebrew  Bible,  and  all  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  weekly  course  of  disputation  is  continued,  which  was 
also  carried  on  through  the  preceding  year.  They  discuss  two  or  three 
theses  in  a  week,*  some  in  the  syllogistic  and  others  in  the  forensic  man- 
ner, alternately,  the  forensic  being  always  performed  in  the  English 
tongue."  Besides  the  above  there  were  public  disputations  on  Sundays 
on  theological  questions,  and  once  each  month  the  Seniors  delivered 
original  orations  before  a  public  audience.  Members  of  the  Senior  and 
lower  classes  were  also  required  from  time  to  time  to  declaim.^ 

Such  was  the  course  of  instruction  taken  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  such 
the  educational  system  which  prevailed  in  the  first  institutions  for  higher 
education  established  in  North  Carolina. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at  Princeton  in  September,  1762, 
David  Caldwell  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1763.    In  1764  he  labored  as  a  missionary  in  North 

1  Caruthenj'a  Caldwoll,  p.  2<). 

^  Macloau's  History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Vol.  I,  ^.  SSfifc* 
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Caroliua,  returning  to  New  Jersey  in  1765,  being  ordained  to  the  full 
work  of  the  ministry  at  the  Presbytery  held  at  Trenton  in  July  of  that 
year.  He  immediate!}'  returned  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  labored  as 
missionary,  until  ou  March  3,  1768,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Alamance  congregations. 

At  this  time  there  were  but  few  Presbyterian  ministers  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  make  the 
State  his  permanent  home.  His  history  is  more  identified  with  the 
moral  and  educational  history  of  North  Carolina  than  is  that  of  any  other 
one  man  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1766  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Kev.  Alexander  Craighead,  and  as  the  salary  from  his  churches 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  supplement  it  b^'  teaching  a  school.  At  this  time  schools  for 
primary  education  existed  in  v^arious  i)art8  of  the  colony,  but  to  him  is 
due  the  honor  of  having  established  the  first  institution  for  the  higher 
education  that  achieved  more  than  local  fame.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  reputation  which  this  school  acquired.  Theaverageat- 
tendance  of  students  was  from  fifty  to  sixty,  which  was  a  large  number 
for  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  exercises  of 
the  school  were  not  interrupted  by  the  war  till  1781,  at  that  time  nearly 
all  his  students  having  taken  service  in  the  American  Army.  The  ex- 
ercises of  the  school  were  resumed  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted, 
'Hhough  the  number  of  students  was  small  until  peace,  and  with  it  in- 
cipient prosperity,  were  restored  to  the  country.''  Dr.  Caldwell  con- 
tinued his  labors  as  a  teacher  till  about  1722,  when  he  was  forced  by  the 
infirmities  of  age  to  retire  from  active  work. 

Judge  Archibald  D.  Mur])hey,  in  an  address  before  the  literary  so- 
cieties of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1827,  referring  to  the  facil- 
ities for  higher  education  before  the  opening  of  the  State  University  in 
1795,  has  this  to  say  about  the  Caldwell  school :  **  The  most  prominent 
and  useful  of  these  schools  was  kept  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  of  Guilford 
County,  lie  instituted  it  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  War,  and  con- 
tinued it  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  usefulness  of  Dr.  Caldwell 
to  the  literature  of  North  Carolina  wmII  never  be  sutliciently  appreci- 
ated, but  the  oi)portunities  for  instruction  in  his  school  were  very  lim- 
ited. There  was  no  library  attached  to  it;  his  students  were  supplied 
with  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  Euclid's  Elements  of 
Mathematics,  and  Martin's  Nntural  Philosophy.  Moral  philosophy  was 
taught  from  a  sylhibus  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in 
Princeton  College.  The  students  had  no  books  on  history  or  miscella- 
neous literature.  There  were  indeed  very  few  in  the  State,  except  in 
the  libraries  of  lawyers  who  lived  in  the  commercial  towns.  I  well  re- 
member that  after  completing  my  course  of  studies  under  Dr.  Caldwell 
I  spent  nearly  two  years  without  finding  any  books  to  read,  except 
some  old  works  on  theological  subjects.  At  length  I  accidentally  met 
with  Voltaire's  Ilistory  of  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  an  odd  volume  of 
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SiDollott'8  Eoderick  Kaadorn,  and  an  abridgment  of  Don  Qaixote. 
These  books  gave  me  a  taste  for  reading,  which  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  gratifying  until  I  became  a  student  in  this  University  in  the  year 
1796.  Few  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  students  had  better  opportunities  of  get- 
ting books  than  myself;  and  with  these  slender  opportunities  of  in- 
struction it  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  became  eminent  in  the  liberal 
l)rofes8ions.  At  this  day  [1827],  when  libraries  are  established  in  all 
our  towns,  when  every  professional  man  and  every  respectable  gentle- 
man has  a  collection  of  books,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  inconven- 
iences under  which  young  men  labored  thirty  or  forty  years  ago." 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Caruthers  says :  ''  But  the  most  important  service  he 
(Dr.  Caldwell)  rendered  as  a  teacher  was  to  the  church  or  to  the  cause  ' 
of  religion,  for  nearly  all  the  young  men  who  came  into  the  ministry  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years,  not  only  in  North  Carolina 
but  in  the  States-south  and  west  of  it,  were  trained  in  his  school,  many 
of  whom  are  still  living  (1842) ;  and  while  some  are  sux)eraiinuatod, 
others  are  still  useful  men,  either  as  preachers  or  as  teachers  in  different 
institutions  of  learning."^ 

It  is  said  that  his  mode  of  discipline  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  while 
it  did  not  admit  of  imitation,  yet  it  was  so  successful  that  it  could  not 
be  surpassed.  His  students  were  bound  to  him  with  bonds  of  affection, 
and  an  approving  word  from  their  '^  Dominie  ^  was  eagerly  sought  for. 
If  the  course  of  instruction  at  his  school  was  not  very  extended  it  was 
thorough,  as  is  testified  by  those  who  were  prepared  by  him  for  future 
usefulness.  Governor  John  M.  Morehead,  one  of  North  Carolina's  most 
distinguished  sons,  who  studied  under  Dr.  Caldwell  and  was  prepared 
by  him  for  the  Junior  class  half  advanced  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  gave  him  the  highest  praise  as  a  teacher,  though  at  the  time 
he  was  under  his  instruction  Dr.  Caldwell  was  between  eighty-five 
and  ninety  years  old. 

Dr.  Caldwell's  services  to  his  country  in  the  hour  that  "  tried  men's 
souls"  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  had  his  full  share  of  the 
troubles  of  the  times.  It  was  the  delight  of  both  the  Tories  and  the 
British  to  persecute  him.  He  was  driven  from  his  home,  and  to  keep 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  was  forced  to  spend  many 
nights  in  the  forest.  Ilis  library  and  the  many  valuable  papers  which 
he  had  prepared  were  destroyed  with  great  wantonness.  An  effort  was 
made  to  seduce  him  with  British  gold,  but  neither  money  nor  persecu- 
tion could  shake  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 

Alexander  says:  "The  first  bloodshed  of  the  Ee volution  was  not  at 
Lexington,  but  on  the  Alamance,  in  North  Carolina,  May  16, 1771,  in  an 
engagement  between  Governor  Tryon's  troops  and  the  Eegulators,  as 
they  were  called.  These  Regulators  were  not  adventurers,  but  the 
sturdy,  patriotic  members  of  three  Presbyterian  congregations,  all  of 
them  having  as  their  pastors  graduates  of  Princeton.    Mr.  Caldwell  was 

>  Carathers's  Caldwell,  p.  36. 
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one  of  them,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  was  on  the  ground,  going 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.^'* 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  member  of  the  State  convention  of  1776,  which 
drew  up  the  "  Bill  of  Rights''  and  framed  the  Constitution.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  consider  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1778,  where  he  took  a  decided  stand  as  an  advocate  of  States' 
rights;  but  in  the  party  conflicts  preceding  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  Federalists. 

Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  State,  and  such  his 
reputation  for  scholarship,  that  on  the  establishment  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity the  presidency  was  tendered  him.  On  account  of  his  years  the 
honor  was  declined.  In  1810  this  institution  conferred  on  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

This  great  and  good  man  died  August  25, 1824.  It  is  a  fit  testimonial 
of  his  many  virtues  that  "  time-worn  veterans  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  men  who  have  stood  firm  against  the  intrigues  of  ambition  and 
the  assaults  of  power,  men  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  freedom  and 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  halls  of  our  National  Legisla- 
ture, year  after  year,  until  they  have  grown  gray  in  the  service,  have 
been  known  to  shed  tears  at  the  mention  of  his  name  when  passing  in 
public  conveyance  by  the  place  where  his  remains  lie  buried,  and  by  the 
church  in  which  he  preached  and  they  were  hearers  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  while  preparing  under  his  instruction  for  future  distinction 
and  usefulness  in  the  world.'" 

QUEEN'S  COLLEaE. 

The  most  celebrated  institution  for  higher  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  colonial  period  was  Queen's  College,  also  known  as 
Queen's  Museum,  located  at  Charlotte,  and  its  history  is  interesting  to 
the  friends  of  literature  as  a  bold  and  vigorous  effort  made  for  its  pro- 
motion under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 

The  beginnings  of  this  institution  are  found  in  the  classical  school 
established  in  1767,  by  the  llev.  Joseph  Alexander,'  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  of  the  class  of  17C0,  and  a  Mr.  Benedict,  at  the  Sugar  Creek 
Presbyterian  church,  near  Charlotte.*  The  coninuinity  in  which  this 
school  wiis  located  was  noted  for  its  intelligence.  Tbe  school  flour- 
ished, and  to  mfeet  the  demands  of  a  growing  and  prosperous  commu- 
nity it  was  decided  to  enlarge  its  scope.  Queen's  College  became  the 
successor  of  Alexander's  school.    An  act  entitled  '^An  act  for  founding. 


*  Alexander's  Princeton  Collo.go  during  the  Eigbtoenth  Century,  p.  70. 

-Caruthers's  CaldweU,  p.  36. 

•''After  a  few  years  Dr.  Alexander  removetl  to  Sonth  Carolina,  where  he  was  as 
active  in  tbe  canso  of  education  as  he  had  been  in  his  native  State.  In  1797  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature  bestowed  a  charter  upon  Alexandria  College,  named  in 
bis  honor. 

^Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  194,  513. 
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establishing,  and  endowing  of  Queen's  College,  in  the  town  of  Charlotte, 
in  Mecklenburg  County,''  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  which  met  in 
Kewbern  on  December  5, 1770.^  It  was  twice  chartered  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  twice  repealed  by  royal  proclamation.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  "  No  compliments  to  his  Queen  could  render  Whigs  in  politics 
and  Presbyterians  in  religion  acceptable  to  George  IIL  A  college  un- 
der such  auspices  was  too  well  calculated  to  insure  the  growth  of  the 
numerous  democracy."  The  royal  Government,  as  a  rule,  favored  no 
institutions  not  under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  this 
the  Presbyterians  of  this  section  would  not  assent.  It  is  said  that  the 
notorious  Col.  David  Fanning  offered  to  secure  a  charter  with  himself 
as  chancellor  and  the  liev.  Joseph  Alexander  as  head  teacher.  But 
the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  whose  capital  city,  Charlotte,  was  termed 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  the  "  hornet's  nest  of  the  Revolution,"  were  as  much 
opposed  to  such  a  chancellor  ss  was  the  Ring  to  an  institution  that 
would  not  receive  his  minions.  But,  notwithstanding  royal  disfavor, 
Queen's  College  continued  to  flourish.  Dr.  Caruthers,  referring  to  the 
people  of  Mecklenburg,  says:  "Man  might  as  well  attempt  to  lay  his 
interdict  upon  the  coming  forth  of  vegetation,  when  the  powers  of 
nature  are  warmed  and  refreshed  by  genial  influences  from  above,  as  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  such  a  people  in  knowledge  and  improvement."  * 

We  are  told  by  Vass  that  "  the  King's  fears  that  the  college  would 
become  the  fountain  of  republicanism  were,  perhaps,  quickened  into 
reality  by  his  repeated  rejection  of  the  charter,  for  Queen's  Museum 
became  the  rallying  point  for  literary  societies  and  political  clubs  pre- 
ceding the  Eevolutiou  ;  and  in  its  halls  were  held  the  significant  and 
decisive  debates  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  on  May  20,  1775.^ 

It  is  i)robable  that  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  from 
Queen's  College  to  Liberty  Ilall  Academy  in  1775.*  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  trustees  cared  to  have  a  royal  name  upon  an  institution  to  which 
the  British  authority  had  refused  a  charter.  The  coveted  charter  came 
at  last,  but  it  was  under  the  blessing  of  liberty,  and  was  conferred  by 
the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  as  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign 
authority  of  a  free  and  independent  State.  On  May  9, 1777,  the  first 
year  of  American  independence,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  Isaac 
Alexander,  president,  Col.  Thomas  Polk,  Col.  Thomas  Neal,  Abraham 
Alexander,  Waightstill  Avery,  Adlai  Osborne,  John  McKnitt  Alexan- 
der, Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  Kev.  David  Caldwell,  Kev.  James  Hall,  Rev. 
James  Edmonds,  Rev.  John  Simpson,  Rev.  Thomas  Reese,  Samuel  Mc- 
Corkle,  and  Rev.  Thomas  H.  McCaule,  as  president  and  trustees  of  Lib- 
erty  Hall  A(;ad<Mny.    All  the  trustees  were  Presbyterians,  and  the  school 

'Davis's  Second  Kcvisal  of  Laws  of  North  Carolina  (Nowberu,  1773). 
•  Caruthers's  Caldwell,  p.  193. 

»  VaHs's  Eastoru  XoriU  Carolina,  p.4G:  nee  aliio  Footo's  Sketches  of  North  CaroUqa, 
p.  ."314. 
^  Wheeler's  Remiaisconces,  p.  230, 
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was  under  the  supervision  of  Orange  Presbytery,  at  that  time  covering 
the  whole  State.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of  incorporation  reads  as  fol- 
lows: ^^  Whereas^  The  proper  education  of  youth  in  this  infant  country 
is  highly  necessary,  and  would  answer  the  most  valuable  and  beneficial 
purposes  to  this  State  and  the  good  people  thereof;  and  whereasj  a  very- 
promising  experiment  hath  been  made  at  a  seminary  in  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  a  number  of  youths  there  taught  have  made  great  ad- 
vancements in  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  course  of  a  regular  and  finished 
education,  which  they  have  since  completed  at  various  colleges  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  America;  and  lohereaSy  the  seminary  aforesaid,  and  the 
several  teachers  who  have  successfully  taught  and  presided  therein, 
have  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  supported  by  private  subscriptions; 
in  order,  therefore,  that  said  subscriptions  and  other  gratuities  may  be 
legally  possessed  and  duly  ailplied,  and  the  said  seminar}^,  by  the  name 
of  *  Liberty  Hali,'  may  become  more  extensive  and  generally  useful  for 
the  encouragement  of  liberal  knowledge  in  languages,  arts,  and  sciences, 
and  for  diffusing  the  great  advantages  of  education  upon  more  liberal, 
easy,  and  general  terms,  be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  etc."  ^ 

The  only  authoritative  account  of  this  institution  to  be  found  is  in  a 
manuscript  volume,  written  by  Adlai  Osborne,  and  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  (quoted  in  Caruthers's  Caldwell)  are  taken : 

"The  regulations  respecting  the  steward  and  boarding  were  singu- 
larly excellent  and  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction.  In  April, 
1778,  the  laws  formed  by  Dr.  Isaac  Alexander,  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  McCaule,  the  committee  chosen  at  the  last  meeting,  were 
adopted  without  any  material  alteration.  The  course  of  studies  and 
the  distinction  of  classes  were  nearl}'  the  same  as  those  pointed  out  by 
the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  more  limited,  and 
the  honors  conferred  were  the  same,  except  that  instead  of  degrees  of 
Bachelors  and  Masters  the  trustees  had  only  the  right  of  giving  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  studies  and  improvements.  At  this  meeting  overtures 
were  made  to  Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter,  of  New  Jersey,  to  accept  the 
presidency,  but  he  could  not  comply  with  their  request  owing  to  the 
derangement  of  his  affairs  from  a  long  absence  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  having  been  appointed  by  Congress  to  preach  up  liberty  and 
independence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Robert 
Brownfield  was  then  appointed  to  the  office,  and  he  agreed  to  accept  for 
one  year,  as  Dr.  Alexander  had  thought  proper  to  resign.  Several  gen- 
tlemen of  great  literary  talents  were  successively  invited  without  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle  were 
then  sent  to  New  Jersey  with  a  second  invitation  to  Dr.  McWhorter, 
with  instructions,  if  he  should  think  proper  again  to  decline,  to  solicit 


^  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  p.  35  (James  Davis,  Newberu,  1777). 
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the  advice  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  Mr.  Houston,  of  Princeton,  in  the 
choice  of  some  other  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Dr.  McWhorter,  after  settling  his  affairs,  removed  to  Charlotte,  and 
was  about  to  tiake  charge  of  Liberty  Hall  when  the  whole  business  re- 
lating to  it  was  suspended,  never  to  be  resumed.  This  took  place  about 
the  15th  of  February,  1780." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  diploma  received  by  Dr.  John  Graham, 
wh^  was  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  afterwards 
president  of  a  college  in  South  Carolina : 

"  State  of  North  Carolina, 

"  Mecklenburg  County : 
^^  This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  John  Graham  hath  been  a  student  in  the 
Academy  at  Liberty  Hall,  in  the  State  and  county  above  mentioned,  the 
space  of  four  years  preceding  the  date  hereof;  that  his  whole  deport- 
ment during  his  residence  there  was  perfectly  regular  5  that  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  diligence,  and  made  such  acquisitions  both  in 
the  languages  and  scientific  learning  as  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  his 
teachers. 

"  And  he  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  friendly  notice  and  regard  of 
all  lovers  of  religion  and  literature  wherever  he  may  come. 

<<  In  testimony  of  which  this  is  given  at  Liberty  Hall  this  22d  day  of 
November,  1778. 

<«Iso.  Alexander, 

"  President 
**Eph.  Brevard, 
"Abr'm  Alexander, 

^^  Trustees.^ 

It  is  said  that  this  institution  was  the  most  celebrated  seminary  of 
learning,  except  William  and  Mary,  south  of  Princeton.  Its  able  presi- 
dents, Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter  andDr.Ephraim  Brevard,  were  both  gradu- 
ates of  Princeton.  The  Revolutionary  War  closed  its  halls,  and  they 
were  desecrated  by  Oomwallis's  troops,  who  burned  them  when  his  re- 
treat upon  Wilmington  commenced  J 

In  October,  1784,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  Liberty  Hall  Acad- 
emy was  transferred  to  Salisbury,  the  name  being  changed  to  Salisbury 
Academy.^ 

Rev.  S.  0.  Caldwell,  after  theclosingof  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  main 
tained  for  many  years  a  classical  school  of  high  grade  at  Sugar  Greek, 
near  Charlotte,  where  young  men  from  the  neighboring  counties  were 
prepared  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Princeton.  ^ 


» Wheeler's  Eeminiscences,  p.  256.  Foote  sf-ys  that  Liberty  Hall  was  nsed  by  Com. 
wallisasa  hospital,  and  was  greatly  defaced  and  iojared,  bat  does  not  say  that  it  waa 
burned. — Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  516. 

2  Martin's  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  142  (Newbern,  1794). 

3ReY.  J.  Sample,  D.  D.,  in  North  CaroUna  Presbyterian. 
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After  peace  was  declared  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  Dr. 
Thomas  Henderson,  a  physician  of  note,  who  had  been  educated  at  Lib- 
erty Hall  Academy,  opened  a  high  school,  which  he  carried  on  with  great 
reputation  for  a  number  of  years.^  Since  that  time  excellent  instita- 
tions  for  both  males  and  females  have  been  maintained  at  Charlotte. 

REV.  HENRY  PATILLO'S  SCHOOL. 

• 

Eev.  Henry  Patillo,  a  contemporary  of  Eev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  for  many 
years  maintained  a  classical  school  in  Orange  County.  Althou^rh  this 
school  is  mentioned  by  writers  as  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  province, 
no  detailed  information  concerning  it  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Patillo 
studied  at  Princeton  during  the  presidency  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  Davies, 
so  noted  in  the  religious  controversies  in  Virginia  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  afterwards  did  so  much  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  Princeton  and  put  it  on  a  firm  financial  basis.  Such 
was  Mr.  Patillo's  reputation  as  a  scholar  that  in  1789  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  causa  honoris  by  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
of  Virginia. 

Like  many  of  the  other  Presbyterian  ministers  of  his  day,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  questions  in  which  the  colony  was 
involved.  In  1775  he  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Korth 
Carolina,  being  at  the  same  time  chaplain  of  the  body.  He  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  chairman  of  this  Congress  in  committee  of  the  whole 
in  considering  the  arrangements  for  confederation.  The  reputation 
made  by  some  of  the  students  of  his  school  during  the  first  years  of  the 
history  of  the  State  after  independence  had  been  achieved  evidences 
that  "he  was  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher,"  and  his  services  to  his 
country  during  the  war  of  the  Kevolution  will  entitle  him  to  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  when  it  is  written  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  and  the  records  of  her  patriotic  sous  are  made  known  and  become 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  whole  country.* 

GRANVILLE  HALL. 

In  October,  1779,  -"  Granville  Hall,''  Granville  County,  was  incor- 
porated. This  schoof  was  liberally  supported,  and  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  the  State. 

The  preamble  to  the  act  of  incorporation  reads  as  follows :  *'  WhereaSj 
The  proper  education  of  youth  in  this  State  is  highly  necessary  and 
would  answer  the  most  vahiahle  and  beneficial  purposes  to  the  good 
people  thereof;  and  xchereas^  fhe  county  of  Granville,  from  its  situation 
both  pleasant  and  healthy,  well  watered  and  abounding  with  provis- 
ions, is  a  fit  and  proper  i)lace  to  erect  buildings  for  a  seminary  of  learn- 


•  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  477,  517. 

3  For  an  iateresting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rev.  Henry  Patillo,  see  Footc*t»  Sl(otcbe9 
pf  North  Carolina,  pp.  sJi:W30. 
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ing;  and  whereoHj  large  sums  of  money  have  already  been  sabscribed 
to  promote  and  encourage  such  a  laudable  and  beneficial  establishment, 
which  together  with  such  other  sums  as  may  be  given  in  donations  and 
otherwise  will  answer  all  the  expense  attending  the  same,  Resolved^  etc.^ 

The  following  trustees  were  appointed:  Governor  Bichard  Caswell; 
Abner  Nash,  Speaker  of  the  Senate;  Thomas  Benbury,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  John  Penn,  Bev.  George  Micklejohn,  Eev.  Henry 
Patillo,  Thomas  Person,  Edmund  Taylor,  John  Taylor,  Memucan  Hunt, 
Philemon  Hawkins,  Jr.,  Howell  Lewis,  Robert  Lewis,  Charles  Rust 
Eaton,  John  Young,  and  Samuel  Smith.  They  were  instructed  to  pur- 
chase five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  erect  suitable  buildin^rs.^ 

For  several  years  the  Eev.  Henry  Patillo  was  principal  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

CLIO'S  NURSERY  AND  THE  AOADEMV  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

Clio's  Nursery,  located  on  Snow  Creek,  Iredell  County,  was  opened 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  For  many  years  the 
Rev.  James  Hall,  D.  D.,  a  patriot,  scholar,  and  divine  of  western  North 
Carolina,  was  the  superintendent  of  this  institution,  where  so  many 
whose  memory  North  Carolina  now  delights  to  honor  studied.  But  the 
school  is  remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  the  history  of  its  superin- 
tendent, James  Hall,  who  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  August  22, 1744, 
but  in  early  youth  made  North  Carolina  his  home.  In  1774  he  was 
graduated  from  Princeton,  where  he  stood  first  in  his  classes.  As  a  stu- 
dent he  especially  distinguished  himself  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  such 
was  the  reputation  he  made  in  those  studies  that  soon  after  his  gradu- 
ation President  Witherspoon  proposed  to  have  him  appointed  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  Princeton.  Mr.  Hall  declined  this  honor,  feeling 
that  duty  called  him  to  labor  in  North  Carolina.  The  Orange  Presby- 
tery licensed  him  to  preach  in  1776,  and  two  years  later  he  became  pas- 
tor of  churches  within  the  bounds  of  that  presbytery. 

He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  following 
tribute  to  his  memory  is  worthily  bestowed:  "A  full  account  of  the 
actions  of  Mr.  Hall  during  the  Revolutionary  Wiir  would  fill  a  volume. 
His  active,  enterprising  spirit  would  not  let  him  be  neuter;  his  princi- 
ples, drawn  from  the  Word  of  God  and  the  doctrines  of  his  church,  and 
cultivated  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  carried  him  with  all  his  heart  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  To  that  he  gave  his  powers  of  mind,  body,  and 
estate."^  His  appeals  during  the  opening  years  of  the  war  did  much  to 
fire  the  hearts  of  North  Carolinians  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  When 
Cornwallis  was  devastating  South  Carolina  Mr.  Hall  called  the  people 
of  his  section  together  and  addressed  them  with  great  fervor.  A  cav- 
alry company  was  immediately  organized,  and  by  general  consent  he 
was  demanded  for  their  leader,  which  post  he  accepted.    He  was  at  the 


'  Martin'8  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  UU. 

-  Alexaufler^H  Princeton  College  ilnring  tho  Eighteenth  Century,  v*  ^''^^ 
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same  time  the  captain  of  a  company  and  the  chaplain  of  a  regiment. 
General  Greene  tendered  him  a  commission  as  general,  which  he  de- 
clined on  the  groands  that  there  were  others  who  coald  fill  the  position 
with  ability  equal  at  least  to  his,  while  he  had  pledged  his  life  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.^ 

After  the  war  Doctor  Hall  again  resumed  his  daties  in  the  ^Mog 
college"  mentioned  above.  In  connection  with  his  duties  as  principal 
of  Olio's  Nursery,  he  opened  at  his  residence  an  ''  academy  of  the  sci- 
ences,'' which  was  supplied  by  him  with  some  philosophical  appara- 
tus, and  of  which  he  was  the  sole  professor.  This  was  the  first  sci- 
entific school  in  the  State.  A  large  number  of  men  who  afterwards 
became  distinguished  received  their  scientific  education  there  while 
pursuing  their  classical  studies  at  Clio's  Nursery.  Besides  a  number 
of  ministers  who  studied  under  his  direction,  there  were  President 
Waddell,  of  Athens  College,  and  Judge  Lowrie,  of  Georgia ;  Andrew 
Pickens  and  Governor  Israel  Pickens,  of  Alabama ;  and  George  W. 
Campbell,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1841  and  afterwards  minister  to 
llussia,  and  Judge  Williams,  of  Tennessee.  Many  of  the  students  of 
these  institutions  came  from  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  other  States. 

The  great  want  of  the  schools  of  this  time  was  elementary  text-books. 
To  meet  this  need  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  English  grammar,  which  was 
copied  and  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  afterwards  printed  and  largely 
used  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  neighboring  States. 

Doctor  Hall  died  July  25,  1826,  but  the  school  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  survived  him  many  years,  and  finally  gave  place  to  Davidson 
College,  founded  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.'^ 

SCIENCE  HALL. 

In  1779  Science  Hall,  at  Hillsborough,  Orange  County,  was  incorpo- 
rated, with  William  Hooper,  Alexander  Martin,  and  others  as  trustees. 
They  were  given  the  same  privileges  as  the  trustees  of  Liberty  Hall 
Academy. 

The  Legislature  in  1784  accorded  this  institution  the  privilege  to 
raise  money  by  means  of  a  lottery,  and  also  gave  the  school  the  old  Epis- 
copal church,  built  in  colonial  times  by  taxation,  for  recitation  halls, 
reserving  the  right  of  holding  sessions  of  the  Legislature  in  it  when  the 
General  Assembly  should  convene  in  Hillsborough.^ 

ZION  PAENASSUS. 

Zion  Parnassus,  a  classical  school  established  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Eu- 
sebius  McCorkle,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Thyatira,  on  the  road  be- 

•  Alexander's  Princeton  Collogo,  pp..  175,  176. 

-  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  330,  331. 

3 Martinis  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  87. 
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tweeu  Salisbury  and  Statesville,  in  1785,  is  noted  as  the  first  institution, 
certainly  in  North  Carolina  (and  President  Battle,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  thinks  in  America),  having  a  distinct  normal  school  at- 
tachment. At  this  school  worthy  young  men  needing  assistance  were 
given  their  tuition  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  text-books.  Dr. 
McCorkle  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  class  of  1772,  and  his  course  of 
instruction  was  modelled  after  the  course  of  that  college.  We  are  told 
that  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  was  maintained  in  Zion  Parnassus, 
and  that  the  idle  and  vicious  were  excluded.  That  so  large  a  proportion 
of  his  students  became  useful  in  the  liberal  professions  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  only  encouraged  those  to  pursue  advanced  courses  who  mani- 
fested decided  talent.  It  is  said  that  forty-five  of  his  pupils  became  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.  Six  of  the  seven  first  graduates  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  were  prepared  for  that  institution  by  Dr.  McCorkle.  At 
the  establishment  of  the  State  University  Dr.  McCorkle  was  elected 
first  professor,  aud  given  the  chair  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
which  was  declined.  Alexander  says :  "  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and 
kept  up  his  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
but  with  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  every  important  branch  of  learn- 
ing.'' The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  Dr.  McCorkle  by  Dartmouth 
College  in  1792.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  conversational  powers,  of  noble 
physique,  and  is  said  to  have  much  resembled  Thomas  Jefferson  in  ap- 
pearance and  gait.*  After  Dr.  McCorkle's  death,  in  1811,  the  school 
which  he  had  so  successfully  conducted  was  suspended,  but  was  soon 
reopened  in  Salisbury,  and  with  few  intermissions  has  continued  till  the 
present  as  the  Salisbury  High  School. 

OTHER  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  1791  the  Rev.  David  Kerr,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Fayetteville,  opened  a  classical  school  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
tnistees  in  that  town.  Mr.  Kerr  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  in  his  day  was  considered  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  State. 
In  July,  1794,  he  was  elected  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  some  incidents  in  his  life  will  be  noted  in  the  sketch  of  that 
institution.^  From  that  time  to  this  the  people  of  Fayetteville  have, 
with  but  few  interruptions,  maintained  an  excellent  classical  school. 

The  last  of  the  Presbyterian  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
North  Carolina,  whose  names  are  known  to  the  writer,  of  sufficient 
imjiortance  to  deserve  mention  here,  were  the  Providence  Academy, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Charlotte,  established  by  the  Rev.  James  Wallis 
in  1792,  and  the  Poplar  Tent  Academy,  in  Cabarrus  County,  estab- 
lished about  1778  *  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Archibald,  who  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1772.    **  Mr.  Archibald,"  says  Alexander,  *^  was  a  man 

>  Alexander's  Princeton  CoUege,  p.  156;  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  361. 
«  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  490. 
-  Ibid,  pp.  442,  482. 
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of  taleut,  of  au  amiable  disposition,  and  ponsidered  a  good  classical 
scholar."  ^ 

These  schools  were  continued  through  nearly  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  but  finally  gave  place  to  other  institutions,  the  last  principal  of 
Providence  Academy  becoming  the  first  president  of  Davidson  College, 
and  the  last  principal  of  Poplar  Tent  being  made  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  that  institution. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

In  1760  Governor  Dobbs  recommended  the  subject  of  education  to  the 
Legislature,  and  proposed  that  the  vestry  in  each  parish  should  raise  a 
limited  sum  to  pay  a  parish  clerk  and  register,  who  should  be  qualified 
to  act  as  school-master  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  clergyman,  as  reader. 
The  sum  so  raised  was  afterwards  borrowed  for  military  purposes,  to 
be  paid  back  by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people.  This  tax  was  never  laid, 
and  consequently  the  school  money  was  never  refunded. 

In  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  Wilmington  in 
1764,  Governor  Dobbs  deplored  the  great  want  of  clergymen.  In  their 
reply,  the  Lower  House  admitted  the  "  want  of  clergymen,''  but  added, 
"  sufficient  provision  was  already  made  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of 
the  people,  and  there  were  large  sums  appropriated  for  the  establiaff*^ 
ment  of  schools  and  for  the  purchase  of  glebes,  under  a  suspending 
clause,  until  the  King's  pleasure  was  known,  which  had  been  borrowed 
for  the  service  of  the  late  war,  and  since  in  part  for  contingencies,"* 

It  was  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  that  an  act  was  passed  for 
the  erection  of  a  school-house  and  a  residence  for  the  master  in  the 
town  of  Newbern,  which  was  the  first  effectual  aid  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  literature.  Half  of  two  lots  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  church  in  1740  was  set  apart  for  these  pur- 


poses.^ 


INCORPORATED  SCHOOLS— NEWBERN  ACADEMY. 


The  Newbern  school  was  incorporated  in  1766,  being  the  first  incor- 
porated academy  in  the  State. 

The  act  is  entitled  "An  act  for  establishing  a  school-house  in  the 
town  of  Newbcrn,"  the  preamble  reading  as  follows  :  "  Whereas,  a  num- 
ber of  well-disposed  persons,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neces- 
sity of  having  a  proper  school  or  public  seminar^'  of  learning  established, 
whereby  the  rising  generation  may  be  brought  up  and  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Cliristian  religioh  and  fitted  for  the  several  offices  and 
purposes  of  life,  have  at  great  expense  erected  and  built,  in  the  town 
of  Newbern,  a  convenient  house  for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  and  being 


^  AlexaDdcr's  Princeton  CoUege,  p.  148. 
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desirous  that  the  same  maj^  be  established  by  law  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing, so  as  to  answer  the  good  purposes  by  the  said  persons  intended : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  council,  and  Assembly,  and  by  the  au. 
thority  of  the  'same,  etc.'^  It  was  then  provided  that  trustees  should 
be  elected,  the  same  being  incorporated  into  a  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate by  the  name  of  the  "  Iucori)orated  society  for  promoting  and  estab- 
lishing the  public  school  in  Newbern,"  and  by  that  name  to  have  per- 
petual succession  and  corporate  seal. 

It  was  furthermore  provided  '^That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
be  master  of  the  said  school  but  who  is  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  and  who,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees  or  directors, 
or  the  majority  of  them,  shall  be  duly  licensed  by  the  Governor,  or 
Commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being." 

In  addition  to  taking  the  several  oaths  of  government  and  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Test,  the  trustees  had  to  take  the  following  oath:  *^I,  A.  B., 
do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  duly  and  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  my  skill 
and  ability,  execute  and  discharge  the  several  powers  and  authorities 
given  me  by  an  act  of  Assembly  for  establishing  a  school-house  in  the 
town  of  Newbern ;  and  that  in  all  things  for  the  well-ordering  and 
good  government  thereof,  I  will  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  the 
extent  of  my  understanding.  So  help  me  God." 
Z  It  was  also  enacted  '^  That  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  gallon  on  all  rum, 
or  other  spirituous  liquors  imported  into  (!)  the  river  Neuse,  be  paid,  for 
and  during  the  si)ace  of  seven  years,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  by  the  imi)orters  thereof,  for  and  towards  raising  a  fund  for  the 
education  of  ten  poor  children  in  the  said  school  (to  be  chosen  by  the 
trustees),  whose  parents  may  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  same;  and  that 
the  said  duty  be  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  said  school,  and  to  be 
appropriated  as  aforesaid,  and  towards  giving  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds 
per  year  to  the  master  of  said  school,  towards  enabling  him  to  keep  an 
assistant,  which  said  duty  shall  be  collected,  accounted  for,  and  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  said  school,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  penalties  and  restrictions  as  the  duty  of  four  pence  per  gallon  on 
spirituous  liquors  is  now  paid  and  collected."  * 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  this  school 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Established  Church,  it  was  not  favorably 
regarded  by  dissenters,  many  of  them  sending  their  sons  to  the  Presby- 
terian scliools  of  piedmont  Carolina,  to  be  educated.- 

In  his  account  of  this  school  Vass  says:  '*The  first  large  and  com- 
modious building,  erected  at  great  expense,  was  burned  down  accident- 
ally in  179."5,  when,  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  a  room  in  the  Palace  was  used 
for  the  school-room.  The  present  old  brick  academy  was  erected  in 
180G;  the  corner-stone  of  the  additional  elegant  graded  school  building 
was  laid  in  1884,  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  jears  after  the  first  act 


>  Davis's  Sec.  Revisal  (Newbem,  \7r,i),  p.  359. 
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of  the  Legislature  already  mentioned.  In  t^at  older  bnilding  Gaston, 
Stanly,  Badger,  Spaight,  Hawks,  and  many  other  distinguished  sons 
of  Carolina  were  educated  for  future  careers  of  honor  and  usefulness."^ 

The  North  Carolina  Gazette  of  July  24,  1778,  contains  the  follow- 
ing advertisements,  which  show  that  even  during  the  Bevolution  eda- 
cation  was  not  wholly  neglected  in  Kewbern : 

'^  Mr.  Joseph  Blyth  has  opened  school  in  the  public  school-house,  and 
will  teach  Latin,  Euglish,  arithmetic,  geography,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, and  several  other  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
according  to  the  best  and  most  approved  methods.  Gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  favor  him  with  their  children  may  depend  he  will  be  dili- 
gent and  pay  proper  attention  to  their  education. 

"Newbeen,  July  24.'' 

In  the  same  paper  Mr.  George  Harrison  advertises  a  school  for  in- 
struction in  the  English  and  Freuch  languages.^ 

EDENTON  ACADEMY. 

In  1770  an  act  was  passed  "for  vesting  the  school-house  in  Edenton 
in  trustees.''  The  preamble  is  as  follows :  "  Whereas ^  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Edenton,  for  the  promoting  the  education  of  youth  and 
encouragement  of  learning,  have,  by  voluntary  subscription,  purchasea 
two  lots  and  erected  a  convenient  school-house  thereon  in  an  agreeable 
and  healthy  situation  in  the  said  town :  Therefore^  etc."  The  charter 
provides,  like  that  of  the  Newbern  Academy,  that  the  principal  must 
be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church.^ 

INNIS  ACADEMY. 

Of  the  academy  founded  in  Wilmington  by  James  Innis  and  in- 
corporated by  the  Legislature  in  1783,  not  much  is  to  be  learned. 
Wheeler,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Innia,  says:  "Much  interest  is  connected 
with  this  name,  since  from  his  will,  dul}-  proved  in  1759  before  Gov- 
ernor Dobbs,  the  *  Innis  Academy '  had  its  origin.  In  April  of  that 
3'ear  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  academy,  with 
Samuel  Ashe,  A.  McLain,  William  Hill,  and  others  as  trustees.  Before 
the  academy  building  was  completed,  a  theatrical  corps  had  been  organ- 
ized in  Wilmington,  and  an  arrangement  was  miide  between  them  and 
the  trustees  that  the  lower  partof  the  building  should  be  fitted  up  and 
used  exclusively  for  a  theatre.  This  arrangement  was  carried  out  b}' 
a  perpetual  lease  made  to  tbe  *  Thalian  Association.' 

*'  The  name  of  Colonel  Innis  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  lived  at  Point  Pleasant,  on 
the  north-east  branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  about  seven  miles  ftom 


^  Vass's  Eastcni  North  Carolina,  p.  75. 

-  Ih\d,j  p.  44. 

'LawH  of  North  Carolina,  Davis'H  Sec.  Revisal  (Newbern,  1773),  i>.  47H. 
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WilmiDgtOD.  He  had  beeu  aii  officer  of  rank  in  the  British  army,  aod 
was  distinguished  ^u  the  expedition  against  Carthagena,  in  Soath 
America.  He  was  considered  a  man  of  mark,  and  possessed  of  consid- 
erable estate.''  ^ 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  evidently  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment and  incorporation  of  this  school.  In  Martin's  Collection  of  the 
Private  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
published  at  Xewberu  in  1794,  we  find  that  the  Innis  Academy,  for  the 
establishment  of  which  Colonel  Innis  had  bequeathed  his  home,  known 
as  Point  Pleasant,  and  other  plantations,  and  his  negro  slaves,  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  April,  1783.  It  was  provided  in 
the  act  of  incorporation  that  ''the  rector,  professors,  and  tutors  of  this 
academy,  and  all  other  academies  and  public  schools  in  this  State  es- 
tablished by  law,  shall  be  exempt  from  military  duty  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  those  offices,  provided  the  number  of  teachers  in  any  of  the 
said  academies  or  public  schools  shall  not  exceed  three;  provided,  also, 
that  all  scholars  and  students  entering  into  said  academy,  or  any  other 
public  school  and  being  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years  or  under  at  the  time 
of  entering,  shall,  during  their  continuance  thereat,  be  exempt  from  all 
military  duties." 

v^    MARTIN  ACADEMY— NOW  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  TENNESSEE. 

In  1783  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  incorporated  Martin  Acad- 
emy, in  Washington  County',  N.  C.  (now  Washington  County,  Tenn.), 
which  was  the  first  literary  institution  that  was  established  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  John  Canson,  president,  and  Hezekiah  Balch, 
Samuel  Doak,  William  Ileuston,  James  Heuston,  Thomas  Stewart,  Daniel 
Kenady,  Landon  Carter,  and  Robert  Irwin  were  incorporated  into  a 
body  politic  and  corporate  as  president  and  trustees  of  Martin  Academy, 
<'  with  the  same  powers,  authorities,  and  privileges  "  as  were  accorded  the 
l)resident  and  trustees  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy-,  in  Charlotte.*  This 
school  became  Washington  College  in  1795.  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  educated  at  Princeton  College  and  at  one  time  a  tutor 
in  Ilampden-Siduey  College,  was  the  president  of  this  school  from  its 
incorporation  in  1783  till  1818.  Foote  says:  "  He  procured  for  his  in- 
stitution a  small  library  in  Philadelphia,  caused  it  to  be  transported  in 
sacks  on  pack-horses  across  the  mountains,  and  thus  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  library- at  Washington  College.  The  brick  buildings  overlook 
the  site  of  the  log  college ;  but  long  must  it  be  before  the  enlarged  in- 
stitution can  equally  overshadow  the  usefulness  of  the  log  academy  and 
college  that  for  a  time  supplied  the  opportunities  for  education  for  min- 
isters, lawyers,  and  doctors,  in  the  early  days  of  Tennessee,  and  still 
is  sending  out  its  stream/^ 

'Wheeler's  Keininiscencfs,  p.  '^Orf. 

'Martin'H  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  ik  119;  also  see  Phelan^s  History  of  Tennessee, 
Dedication,  and  page  2',VX 
^  Footers  Sket<jbe8  of  North  Carolina*  p.  311. 
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MORGAN  ACADEMY. 

Morgan  Academy,  Burke  County,  one  of  the  most  noted  schools  in 
that  part  of  the  State  then  called  the  District  of  Morgan,  was  incor- 
porated in  1783  with  James  Temple,  president,  and  Waightstill  Avery, 
Charles  McDowell,  William  Moore,  Alexander  Irwin,  James  Greenlie, 
Benjamin  EUage,  Abraham  Denton,  and  David  Vance  as  president  and 
trustees.^ 

OTHER  INCORPORATED  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  list  inclndes  all  the  incorporated  schools  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  in  North  Carolina  which  have  not  been  previously  -men- 
tioned. The  date  of  incorporation  is  given  in  each  case.  It  will  be  seen 
that  at  the  close  of  the  Bevolutionary  War  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  promotion  of  education  : 

Smithes  Academy,  Edenton,  Chowan  Connty,  1782. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1783,  passed  an  act  establishing  two  public  schools  iu 
Onslow  County,  one  in  the  village  of  New  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  White  Oak  River, 
and  the  other  at  the  Richlands  of  New  River.  By  the  same  act  the  name  of  New 
Town  was  changed  to  Swansborough.- 

Davidson  Academy ,  Davidson  County*  1785. — Two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  State 
land  were  given  this  school. 

Grove  Academy^  Duplin  County,  1785. — The  North  Carolina  Chronicle,  or  Fayette- 
ville  Gazette,  of  January  3,  1701,  contains  the  following  advertisement  of  this  insti- 
tution, which  gives  an  idea  of  its  scope  and  character : 

^'Gentlemen  who  wish  to  encourage  literature  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  hereby 
informed  that  the  Grove  Academy  in  this  county  will,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  again  upon  ;  whore  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  will  bo  taught,  and  also 
the  sciences.  Boarding  may  be  procured  on  as  moderate  terms  as  can,  from  the  pres- 
ent price  of  produce,  be  expected.  Wo  also  presume  that  the  order  and  regulation 
here  observed,  and  the  progress  made  by  those  who  have  been  members  of  it,  iseqnal 
to  any  which  have  been  made  in  any  private  institution. 

"  The  assistance  and  encouragement  of  generous  and  patriotic  gentlemen  will  be 

kindly  received. 

"  By  order  of  the  trustees. 

"Thomas  Routledge, 

"  Duplin  Cointy,  December  24,  1790.  "  "  Vice-President " 

Dohbs  Academy,  Kinstou,  Dobbs  County  (now  Lenoir  County),  1785. 

Franklin  Academy,  Franklin  County,  178(). 

Pitt  Academy,  Martinborough,  Pitt  Comity,  178C. — By  the  same  act  the  name  of  Mar- 
tinborough  was  changed  to  (ireenville. 

Pitlshoromjh  Academy,  Chatham  County,  17f^(). 

Richmond  Academy,  Richmond  County,  1786. 

Warrenton  Academy^  District  of  Halifax  (now  Warren  County),  17H6. — Prominent 
among  the  trustees  were  Nathaniel  Macon,  BtUijamin  Hawkins,  and  Rev.  Henry  Pa- 
tillo.  The  trcaNurer  of  the  board  was  bound  in  a  bond  of  jC5,(H)0.  The  institution 
could  confer  oertiiicatos  of  proticiency,  but  not  degrees. 

Currituck  Seminary  of  I^arning^  Currituck  County,  H??!). — Trustees  were  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  property  and  gifts  to  the  institution,  and  to  attend  to  the  "  build- 


'  Martin's  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  111).  -Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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ing  or  parchasiDg  of  suitable  and  convenient  hoases,  purchasing  a  library  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  supporting  and  paying  the  salaries  of  the  provost  and  such 
number  of  professors  and  tutors  as  to  them  shall  seem  necessary.'' 

Onslow  Academy,  Onslow  County,  1791. 

Lumberton  Academy,  Robeson  County,  1791. 

Stokes  Seminary,  Wadesborough,  Anson  County,  1791. 

Stokes  Seminary,  Henderson,  Montgomery  County,  1797. 

Bladen  Academy,  Elizabeth,  Bladen  County,  1797. 

Seminary  in  Salisbury,  Rowan  County,  1798. 

Smithville  Academy,  Brnnswick  County,  1798. — The  trustees  were  authorized  by  the 
act  of  incorporation  to  raise  $7,000  by  lottery  for  the  school. 

Unity  Meeting-JEfoHse  Academy,  Randolph  County,  1798. 

Adams  Creek  Academy,  Craven  County,  1798. 

Fayetteville  Academy,  Cumberland  County,  1799. 

Moore  County  Academy,  Moore  County,  1799. 

Some  of  the  above  institutions  had  existed  several  years  before  being 
incorporated. 

LOTTERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  it  was 
common  in  North  Carolina,  as  in  other  States,  for  the  Legislature  to 
grant  to  schools  the  right  to  raise  funds  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses by  means  of  lotteries.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
assisted  in  this  way  several  times. 

The  following  act,  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1797,  will  show 
how  these  lotteries  were  conducted : 

**AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  trustees  of  the  Pittsborough  Academy  to  raise  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  doUars,  by  way  of  lottery. 

*'  Whereas,  The  trustees  of  the  academy  aforesaid  have  represented 
to  this  General  Assembly  that  the  raising  of  the  above  sum  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  said  institution : 

"  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  trustees  of 
the  academy  aforesaid  shall  have  leave  to  raise  by  way  of  lottery  the 

*  ■ 

sum  aforesaid,  and  that  John  Ramsey,  James  Taylor,  Charles  Chalmers, 
John  Henderson,  James  Bradle}",  John  Dabney,  and  William  Warden 
shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  commissioners  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  and  completing  a  scheme  of  a  lottery  calculated  to  raise  the 
sum  aforesaid,  in  the  following  manner: 

3, 500  tickets  at  two  dollars  each,  is  $7, 000. 

1  Prize  of  four  hundred  dollars  is $400 

2  Prizes  of  one  hundred  dollars  is 200 

4    1)0.     of  fifty  dollars  is 200 

H    Do.    of  thirty-tivo  dollars  is 2H0 

18  Do.  of  twentv-6ve  dollars  is 450 

200  Do.  often  dollars  is 2,000 

4iK)  Do.  of  throe  dollars  is 1,470 

400  Do.  of  iive  dollars  is 2,000 

1,123  Prizes $7,000 

2,377  Blanks. 

3. 500  Tickets  at  two  dollars  each,  is  $7,000. 
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<^And  the  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  man- 
agers of  said  lottery,  and  shall  be  accountable  for  the  prizes  and  profits 
thereof. 

"  II.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  when  three-fourths  of  the  said  tick- 
ets are  sold,  that  the  drawing  of  the  said  lottery  shall  commence,  under 
the  management  of  the  said  commissioners,  they  giving  thirty  days'  no- 
tice in  the  Fayetteville  Gazette. 

"  III.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  prizes  shall  be  paid  in  four 
.  weeks  after  the  drawing  is  finished  upon  demand  of  a  possessor  of  a 
fortunate  ticket,  which  prize  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  ten  per 
cent.;  and  if  such  prize  is  not  demanded  within  six  months  after  the 
drawing  is  finished,  of  which  public  notice  shall  be  given  in  some  public 
paper  in  this  State,  the  same  shall  be  considered  as  relinquished  for  the 
benefit  of  said  academy,  and  the  produce  of  said  lottery  shall  be  vested 
in  the  trustees  aforesaid." 

Sections  IV  and  Y  of  the  act  provide  for  the  bond  of  the  treasurer,  and 
for  the  collection  of  the  bond  in  case  he  should  fail  to  perform  his  duty. 

GERMAN  IMMIGRATION — THE  MORAVIANS. 

Of  the  30,000  Germans  who  left  their  country  in  the  early  part  of  the 
erghteenth  century  to  find  homes  in  America,  18,000  are  said  to  have 
eventually  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Baron  De  Graffenried  with  his 
Swiss  and  Palatines  settled  in  Newbern  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
Later  German  emigration  settled  principally  in  the  Piedmont  section. 

In  1751  the  religious  sect  known  as  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  commonly 
called  Moravians,  purchased  100,000  acres  of  land  in  western  Carolina, 
and  in  1753  began  their  settlement,  which  from  that  time  to  this  has 
been  noted  as  one  of  the  most  moral,  prosperous,  and  intelligent  com- 
munities in  the  State. 

These  Germans  were,  as  a  class,  men  of  fair  education  and  refinement, 
especially  in  the  Moravian  settlements.  The  latter,  even  before  homes 
for  all  had  been  provided,  erected  a  church  and  school-house  in  their 
settlement. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early  Moravian  settlers  in  Carolina  was 
John  Jacob  Fries,  who  came  to  the  colony  in  April,  1751.  Mr.  Fries 
was  a  native  of  Denmark,  where,  previous  to  his  coming  to  America,  he 
had  officiated  as  an  assistant  minister  and  had  acquired  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  an  accomplished  scholar,  especially  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
lie  was  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  voca- 
tion he  continued  till  his  death  in  1793.^ 

Salem,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  State  and  the  principal 
settlement  of  the  Moravians,  was  laid  out  in  1 7G5.  The  first  permanent 
school-house  for  boys  was  built  in  1794.     An  account  of  the  Moravians,* 


*  Vide  Reichers  History  of  the  Moravians  la  North  Caroliiia. 

*  Supposed  to  lirtvo  been  written  by  Bishop  Reichel,  of  the  Moravian  Churchj  and 
pablisheU  in  Martin's  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  Appendix. 
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written  about  1800,  contains  the  following :  "  The  male  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  congregations 
living  in  the  neighborhood  receive  from  their  sixth  to  their  twelfth  or 
fourteenth  year  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  German  and  Eng- 
lish, ciphering,  history,  geography,  and  some  of  them  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  language,  drawing,  and  music." 

The  Salem  Female  Academy,  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
widely  known  institutions  for  higher  female  education  in  the  South,  was 
founded  in  1802.  Its  history  is  valuable  and  interesting.  Until  the 
late  Civil  War  it  was  the  most  noted  female  school  in  the  South,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Union,  and  up  to  that  time  its  influence  on  the 
higher  female  education  in  other  States  was  marked.  The  total  number 
of  students  who  studied  here  between  1804  and  1856  was  3,470,  from 
seventeen  States.  This  school  throughout  its  entire  existence  has  been 
noted  for  the  competent  and  successful  teachers  it  has  sent  forth.  It  is 
patronized  by  every  denomination,  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  country  have  sent  daughters  there  to  be  educated. 

THE  LUTHERANS. 

Previous  to  the  Revo  lutionary  War  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  the 
State  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Consistory  of  Hanover  and  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  which  not  only  gave  pecuniary  aid,  but  also 
sent  over  pastors  and  teachers,  who  were  men  of  ability  and  scholar- 
ship. Gottfried  Arndt  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  North  Carolina  congregation  was  made  subject 
to  the  Julius  Charles  University  of  Hclmstadt,  in  the  Duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  Lutherans  have  ever  maintained  good  schools,  and  at  this 
time  have  under  their  control  North  Carolina  College  in  Cabarrus 
County,  Concordia  College  in  Catawba  County,  and  Gaston  College  in 
Gaston  County.^ 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  1795. 

The  state  of  education  in  North  Carolina  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  work  written  by  Rev.  W.  Winter- 
botham,  which  is  entitled,  A  View  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
published  in  London,  1796.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, which  had  just  been  opened,  he  adds:  *' There  is  a  verj-  good 
academy  at  Warrenton,  another  at  AVilliamsborough,  in  Granville 
(County),  and  three  or  four  others  in  the  State  of  considerable  note."' 
The  principal  of  the  Warrenton  Academy,  Professor  George,  was  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.^ 


'  Vide  BrnelieiiD*8  History  of  the  Gorman  Suttloinoiits  in  North  Carolina  and  Sontli 
CaroUna. 
3  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  156. 
^Foote'a  Sketches  of  North  Caroliaa,  p.  543. 
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An  aDDoanceinent  in  the  North  CaroIiDa  Joarnal  of  Jane  22, 17911^ 
written  about  the  time  of  Dr.  Winterbotham's  visit  to  the  United  States 
reads:  ^'We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  public  that  thfl 
academy  at  Thyatira,  erected  and  conducted  by  Dr.  McGorkle;  tto 
Warrenton  Academy,  under  the  management  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  George; 
and  the  Chatham  and  Newbern  Academies,  are  all  in  a  very  floor 
ishing  state.  The  high  reputation  and  great  experience  of  the  geo* 
tlemen  who  have  the  direction  of  these  seminaries  will  insure  their  ei' 
tablishment  and  success,  and  furnish  annually  a  large  number  of  sta- 
dents  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  higher  branches.'^ 

The  State  was  now  ready  for  a  university.  Men  like  Caldwell,  Pi- 
tillo,  and  Hall  had  prepared  the  people  for  a  higher  and  more  thorough 
education  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  log  colleges.  It  was  through 
their  efforts  that  constitutional  provision  was  made  for  the  establidi- 
ment  of  the  University,  and  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  find  it  the  leading  institution  for  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina. 

TWO  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIETY  BEFORE 

1810.1 

In  Caswell  County. 

The  following  account  of  education  in  one  of  the  northern  central 
counties  of  the  State  is  taken  from  an  article  by  that  distinguished 
North  Carolinian,  the  Hon.  Bartlett  Yancy  [now  written  Yancey],  first 
published  in  the  Kaleigh  Star,  in  August,  1810,  and  republished  in  the 
North  Carolina  University  Magazine  for  November,  18G0. 

Mr.  Yancy  says:  "The  progress  of  society  and  civilization  depends 
upon  the  education  and  virtue  of  the  people;  great  improvements, 
therefore,  have  been  made  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  county. 
From  1750  to  twenty-five  years  after,  it  is  computed  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  could  read,  and  scarcely  half  that  num- 
ber could  write  a  legible  hand ;  from  1775  to  1800  what  was  then  called 
a  common  English  education,  viz,  '  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  as  far  as 
the  rule  of  three,'  was  given  to  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  from  1800  up  to  the  present  time  (1810)  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  literature  has  been  greater  than  for  perhaps  fifty  years  antecedent 
to  that  time.  The  great  revival  of  religion  about  that  period  seems  to 
have  contributed  much  to  the  dissemination  of  morality,  sound  princi- 
ples, and  good  order  in  society;  but,  as  naturalists  have  observed, 
every  calm  is  succeeded  by  a  storm,  and  accordingly  many  of  the  infe- 
rior classes  of  society  appear  now  more  depraved  than  ever. 

"  For  the  progress  of  literature  in  the  inferior  branches  of  an  educa- 
tion, such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  since  1800,  the  people  of 
this  county  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Il.Childers.  Greater  im- 
provement in  writing  could  not  have  been  expected  by  any  man.    At 


See  foot-note^  p.  51. 
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least  one-half  of  the  youth  of  the  county  who  write  well  were  taught, 
t"  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  this  excellent  penman. 

**  Situated  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  court-house  is  Caswell 
'  -  A,cadem3\     The  plan  of  Caswell  Academy  was  iirst  conceived  and 
brought  to  view  in  the  winter  of  1801.    Early  in  the  succeeding  year 
between  $500  and  $600  was  subscribed,  and  during  the  year  1803  it 
'    was  completed  for  the  reception  of  students.    The  Eev.  Hugh  Shaw 
^--and  Bartlett  Yancy  were  the  teachers  for  the  first  two  years;  the 
number  of  students  was  from  55  to  65  each  year.    From  that  period  tbo 
Institution  was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state  until  1808,  since  which 
time  it  has  prospered  much  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  W.  Cald- 
well, a  gentleman  educated  in  Guilford  County  by  his  father,  the  Kev. 
.   David  Caldwell,  well  known  in  the  State  for  his  services  in  disseminat- 
ing literature,  morality,  and  religion  among  his  fellow-citizens.    The 
fands  of  the  acaderaj'  at  present  are  low  ;  it  is  now,  and  alwajs  has 
been,  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution 
and  a  few  other  public  spirited  gentlemen  of  the  county  for  a  support. 
No  library  of  consequence  is  yet  established ;  a  plan  has,  however,  been 
Buggested,  and  is  now  going  into  operation,  by  which  it  is  hoped  a  good 
library  will  be  procured  in  a  few  years.    The  number  of  students  at 
present  is  38. 

"  nico  Academy,  situated  near  the  Red  House,  in  Caswell,  waserecteil, 
it  is  believed,  in  ISO-l,  by  a  number  of  public-spirited  gentlemen  in  that 
part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Shaw,  after  he  left  Caswell  Academy,  became 
the  teacher  in  this  academy  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  time, 
it  is  believed,  it  had  between  30  and  40  students.  It  has  since  been  on 
a  decline,  and  about  the  middle  of  last  month  it  was  consumed  by  fire. 
•  •  •  The  trustees  have,  however,  determined  to  rel)uild  it  of  brick, 
apon  a  more  extended  plan. 

"Since  the  establishment  of  these  institutions  the  progress  of  virtue 
and  of  science  in  the  county  has  exceeded  the  most  flattering  hopes  of 
\  the  friends  of  literature.  •  ♦  *  The  inhabitants  gener.illy  are  moro 
enlightened;  men  who  thirty  and  iorty  years  ago  weie  considered  the 
best  informed  and  most  learned  among  us  are  now  scarcely  equal  in 
point  of  information  to  a  school-boy  of  fifteen  years.'' 

Mr.  Yancy  then  mentions  some  honored  citizens  of  Xorth  Carolina 
and  Virginia  who  were  fitted  for  the  University  at  these  institutions. 

lie  tells  us  that  there  were  two  societies  in  the  county,  constituted  for 
intellectual  improvement,  their  exercises  being  mostly  polemical.  In 
1808  some  gentlemen  of  Person  and  Ca^swell  Counties  organized  a  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  agriculture,  but,  at  the  time  he 
writes,  but  little  had  been  done  for  its  promotion. 

As  a  further  index  to  the  condition  of  society  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  the  following  facts  .ire  drawn  from  Mr.  Yancy's  admirable  sketch : 
At  that  time  (1810)  there  were  in  Caswell  County  five  practising  phy- 
sicians— John  McAden,  William  S.  Webb,  Samuel  Dabney,  James  Smith, 
17037— No.  2 i 
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aud  Edward  Foalks ;  and  three  lawyers — Bartlett  Yancy,  £dwaid  D. 
Joues,  and  Solomon  Graves. 

The  state  of  religion  may  best  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  choTChtt 
and  communicants:  ^' There  are  four  Baptist  churches  aud  about  300 
communicants;  four  Presbyterian  conj::regations  and  about  200  or 250 
communicants ;  three  or  four  Methodist  societies  and  250  or  300  com* 
municants." 

We  arc  told  that "  the  amusements  of  the  polite  part  of  society  consist 
in  balls,  tea-parties,  and  visiting  parties.  Those  of  an  iuferior  class 
consist  of  Saturday-night  frolics,  now  become  almost  obsolete  ;  sliooting- 
matches  and  horse-racing  afford  amusement  to  the  better  sort  of  ineD. 
and  now  and  then  may  be  seen  a  party  with  an  old,  rusty  pack  of  caitls^ 
amusing  themselves  for  whisky.  The  only  sporting  club  in  tlie  conntj 
is  the  '  Jocky  Clab'  of  the  Caswell  turf.''  ^ 

In  Edgecombe  County. 

In  ISII  the  Ivuleigh  Star  published  a  sketch  of  "Edgecombe  Count] 
in  1810,''  by  Jeremiah  Battle,  M.  D.,  who  was  one  of  the  first  studentj 
of  the  State  University.  At  this  time  he  was  a  practising  physician  ii 
Tarborongh,  Kdgecombe  County  (in  oasteni  Xorth  Carolina),  but  h( 
afterwards  removed  to  Raleigh,  where  he  died  in  1825.  The  S'orll 
Carolina  University  Magazine  for  April,  lSv>l,  republished  Dr.  Battle'i 
article,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  following  data  are  obtained : 

'*  The  progress  of  leaniing  for  twenty-live  years  back  has  been  slow 
and  perhaps  has  not  moix*  than  kt  pt  pace  with  the  population,  til 
within  these  two  or  three  years.  The  people  now  manifest  some  dispo 
sition  to  dilVuse  learning,  perhaps  from  their  linding  the  moans  of  ob 
taining  it  more  aeeessible  now  than  heretofore.  The  custom  at  th 
public  schools,  iMul  in  some  towns,  among  those  who  are  desirous  a 
intelleetnal  improvement,  has  fonnd  its  way  here.  Societies  Lavebeei 
Ibrmeil,  and  kept  up  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  spirit,  greatly  to  th< 
benelit  of  the  nienibt»rs  tiuToof,  both  in  talents  and  morals.  •  •  * 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  prorure  libraries,  but  this,  for  some 
of  the  above  reasv)ns,  was  never  olVoi'ted,  except  by  a  society  that  was 
in  existence  about  litteen  years  ago.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  bodj 
the  books  were  scattered  abroad,  or  divided  among  those  who  contrih 
nted  to  the  establislimcnt.  The  agricnltnral  soi*iety  has  appropriatetl 
a  sum  oi'  money  to  procnre  an  agricnltnral  library.  Some  donatione 
are  made  o(  books  tor  this  pnriH>se.  On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1810, 
proposals  were  ma*le  for  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  promo 
lion  of  a.:riciiiiure  and  the  art^.  Tlie  plan  has  succeeded  so  far  as  t( 
go  into  t>pcra:ijii.  h  has  now  npwards  of  thirty  respectable  members 
whose  ]>nl>Iic  sj^rit  is  thns  manifested,  greatly  to  their  benefit,  aud  it  h 
to  be  hoped  to  the  bcnclil  of  the  country.     •     •     • 

'•It  is  believed  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  generally  cai 
read,  and  one-half  of  the  males  write  their  names,  but  not  more  thai 
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oue-third  of  the  women  eau  write.  The  girls  not  at  school  are  learn- 
ing and  are  very  desirons  to  write;  it  is  deemed  a  more  important  ac- 
complishment in  that  sex  among  the  common  people  now  than  for- 
merly.   ♦    ♦     ♦ 

"  There  are  seventeen  county  schools  in  the  county,  at  which  there  are 
about  four  hundred  scholars;  nothing  more  is  attempted  to  be  taught 
in  them  than  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  but 
few  of  the  teachers  are  qualified  to  do  justice  to  those,  j^otwithstand- 
ing  this  apparently  infant  state  of  literature,  we  may  easily  discover 
that  it  is  progressing;  for  fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  more  thau  one 
or  two  schools  in  the  whole  county.  For  want  of  an  academy  in  this 
county  several  have  been  seat  to  those  in  the  adjacent  ones,  viz,  at 
Westrayville  and  Vine  Hill.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  an 
academy  at  Mount  Prospect,  in  this  county,  and  wo  can  not  account  ' 
for  the  delay  otherwise  than  from  the  general  indifference  with  which 
learning  is  still  viewed.'' 

Dr.  Battle,  in  the  article  q  noted  from  above,  says  that  there  was  but 
one  lawyer  and  few  physicians  in  the  county  in  1810,  but  that  quacks 
were  abundant. 

The  only  religious  denominations  were  the  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
The  former  had  several  churches  and  numbered  about  five  hundred  aud 
twenty  communicants.  The  Methodists  were  not  strong  numerically, 
but  had  several  places  of  worship. 

Amusements  were  not  pursued  to  any  great  extent.  The  principal 
out-door  sports  were  hunting,  fishing,  shooting-matches,  course-racing, 
and  quarter-racing.  There  were  no  *'  sporting  clubs.''  Dr.  Battle  says  : 
*^ Card-playing  is  an  amusement  confined  to  a  few;  and  they  are  not 
much  disposed  to  make  the  winning  and  losing  any  great  object. 
Gambling  under  the  name  of  amusement  has  nearly  ceased.  The  ladies 
have  never  been  known  to  play  for  money.  Balls  and  family  tea-par- 
ties afford  the  principal  amusements  in  which  the  ladies  participate, 
and  those  are  not  so  common  as  formerl}'."* 


'It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  above  acconnts  represent  the  general  educa- 
tional condition  of  North  Carolina  in  1810.  They  are  true  for  the  counties  of  which 
they  treat,  but,  as  has  been  shown,  those  parts  of  the  State  in  which  Presbyterians 
were  influential,  good  classical  schools  had  existed  since  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  raiVERSITY  OF  NOETH  CAEDLINA. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  UNIVEESITY. 

Kortb  Carolina  was  ono  of  the  first  States  to  make  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  the  higher  education.  To  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  occu- 
pying Central  and  Piedmont  Carolina  is  due  the  lasting  honor  of  havinn^ 
established  the  first  academies  in  the  Province,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
through  their  influence  that  the  clause  providing  for  a  university  was 
inserted  in  the  initial  Constitution  of  the  State.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  men  of  Mecklenburg  County,  whose  capital,  Charlotte,  was 
termed  by  Cornwallis  "  the  hornets'  nest  of  the  Revolution,"  instmcted 
their  delegates,  John  Phifer,  Robert  Irwin,  Zaccheus  Wilson,  Hezekiah 
Alexander,  and  Waightstill  Avery,  to  use  their  endeavors  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  college  and  its  endowment  and  maintenance.  In  the 
efforts  to  promote  education,  privileges  which  the  British  Government 
had  accorded  other  colonies  had  been  denied  this,  and,  doubtless,  the 
refusal  of  the  King  to  grant  a  charter  to  Queen's  College,  in  Charlotte, 
on  conditions  similar  to  those  of  Harvard  and  Princeton,  fired  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Revolutionary  patriots,  and  quickened  their  action 
under  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the  protection  of  the  new-born  Be- 
public. 

It  was  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution  when  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  nuist  at  Halifax,  November  12,  177G,  to  throw  off 
their  provisional  government  and  adopt  a  peruianent  constitution.  The 
recent  defeat  of  the  Continental  Army  at  Long  Island  and  the  capture 
of  New  York  filled  the  country  with  gloom  and  despondency,  but  these 
sturdy  sons  of  Carolina  had  hearts  full  of  stern  resolution  and  abiding 
faith.  On  the  18th  of  December  a  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
it  is  in  obedience  to  a  clause  of  Section  XLI  that  the  University  owes  its 
establishment. ' 

In  the  annual  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  which  convened  in  Raleigh  on  January  2G,  1881, 
President  Kemp  P.  Battle  thus  alluded  to  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion: "  They  not  only  framed  a  constitution  of  surpassing  wisdom,  but 


'It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Ihiji  clause  is  almost  identical  with  Article  XLIV  of  the 
GoQstitiition  of  PennsylvaDia,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Convcutioii  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  from  July  15  to  September  US,  177G. 
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with  faith  approaching  sublimity,  when  ballets  were  being  moulded  and 
soldiers  were  maishalling,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  was  echoing  among 
the  hills,  they  provided  for  the  interests  of  unborn  children.  Their 
clear  vision  looked  through  the  murky  present,  and  discerned  the 
needs  of  the  distant  future.  They  knew  that  their  children  would  not 
be  capable  of  freedom  without  education.  They  knew  there  could  be 
no  education  without  teachers.  They  knew  that  teachers  could  not  be 
procured  without  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  while  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  masses  they  made  the  requirements  of  the  CTni- 
versity  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law.  They  coupled  common  school 
education  with  the  education  of  the  University.  Hear  these  golden 
words  written  amid  storms  and  thundering,  to  be  made  good  when  the 
sun  shone  brightly  on  a  free  and  united  people :  *A  school  or  schools 
shall  be  established  by  the  Legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of 
youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may 
enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall 
be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  Universities.'" 

The  conventions  of  1835,  18G1,  18G5,  and  18G8  left  the  requirements 
of  the  University  in  the  Constitution.  The  people,  in  1873,  by  a  separate 
vote,  indorsed  the  University,  and  intrusted  its  management  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  convention  of  1875  re-enacted  the  University  pro- 
visions, and  its  action  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  187G.  Thus  the 
University,  born  of  the  Constitution  of  177G,  has  continued  the  child  of 
the  State. 

The  present  Constitution  provides,  in  Article  IX,  Sections  C,  7,  and 
14,  that  *'Tho  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Korth  Carolina,  in  whom  when 
chosen,  shall  bo  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endow- 
ments thereof,  in  anywise  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of 
said  University;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  make  such  provisions, 
laws,  and  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient  for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  said  University. 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  the  Univer- 
sity, {IS  far  as  practicable,  bo  extended  to  the  youth  of  the  State,  free  of 
expense  for  tuition  ;  also  that  all  the  property  which  has  heretofore  ac- 
crued to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter  accrue,  from  escheats,  unclaimed 
dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons, 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  University. 

"As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  the 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  in  connection  with  the 
University,  a  department  of  agriculture,  of  mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of 
normal  instruction." 

The  Hon.  John  Manning,  LL.D.,  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  in  an  address  before  the  University  Alumni  Association 
in  1884,  after  emphasizing  the  constitutional  claims  of  the  University 
for  State  aid,  said:  "So  that  the  University  does  not  lack  the  sanction 
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either  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  people.  Under  the  loving  care  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  led  by  wise  master-builders,  much  more  than 
from  the  liberality  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  University  grew  in  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  century  to  be  a  great  institution,  the  nursing  mother 
of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  State  without  distinction  of  party  or  sect. 
Embracing  all  her  children  in  her  great  catholic  heart,  she  has  always 
striven  to  allay  sectional  feeling,  to  moderate  sectarian  heat^  to  calti- 
vate  and  encourage  a  broad,  ardent  love  for  the  State,  a  veneration  for 
her  early  history^  and  traditions,  an  appreciation  of  the  domestic  virtaea 
of  her  citizens,  and  a  love  of  liberal  learning." 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CHARTERED. 

While  the  war  for  independence  was  progressing,  the  mandate  of  the 
Constitution  respecting  education  lay  dormant^  but  when  peace  was 
restored,  the  people  again  turned  their  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
learning. 

In  IN^ovember,  1789,  North  Carolina  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  11th  of  December  following  the  University 
was  chartered.  The  preamble  to  the  act  for  its  establishment  reads  as 
follows :  "  Whereas  in  all  well  regulated  Governments,  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable Duty  of  every  Legislature  to  consult  the  Happiness  of  a  rising 
Generation,  and  endeavor  to  fit  them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the 
social  duties  of  life,  by  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  their  Educa* 
tion: — And  whereas  an  University  supported  by  permanent  funds,  and 
well  endowed  would  have  the  most  direct  tendency  to  answer  the  above 
purpose:  1st,  Be  it  therefore  enacted^''^  etc.  The  corporators  named  in 
this  act  as  trustees  were  forty  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
State.  In  the  list  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  many  of  North  Car- 
olina's early  Governors,  judges.  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. Let  us  call  the  roll  of  these  friends  and  promoters  of  the  higher 
education :  Samuel  flohnston,  James  Iredell,  Charles  Johnson,  Hugh 
Williamson,  Stephen  Cabarrus,  liiehard  Dobbs  Spaight,  William 
Blount,  Benjamin  AVillianis,  John  Sitgreaves,  Frederick  Ilargett,  Rob- 
ert W.  Snead,  Archibald  Maclaine,  Samuel  Asiie,  Robert  Dixon,  Ben- 
jamin Smith,  Samuel  Spencer,  John  Hay,  James  Hogg,  Henry  AVilliam 
Harrington,  William  Barry  (Jrove,  Samuel  McCorkle,  Adlai  Osborne, 
John  Stokes,  John  Hamilton,  Joseph  Graham,  John  ^Yilliams,  Thomas 
Person,  Alfred  Moore,  Alexander  Mebane,  Joel  Lane,  Willie  Jones, 
Benjann'n  Hawkins,  John  Haywood,  Sr.,  John  Macon,  William  Richard- 
son Davie,  Joseph  Dixon,  William  Lenoir,  Joseph  McDowell,  James 
Holland,  and  William  Porter. 

A  SITE  CHOSEN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  held  in  Newbernon  January 
2, 1702,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  view  and  examine  the  most  eli- 
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gible  situations  whereon  to  fix  the  University  in  the  counties  of  Wake, 
Franklin,  Warren,  Orange,  Granville,  Chatham,  and  Johnston." 

The  trustt^es  met  in  Hillsborough  August  1, 1792,  to  decide  on  a  loca- 
tion and  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  On  August  3  ballots 
were  taken  for  the  selection  of  a  point  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  15  miles 
radius,  within  which  the  University  should  be  located,  the  place  to  be 
determined  by  a  committee  of  the  board  constituted  of  one  member  from 
each  judicial  district.  The  fact  that  the  charter  provided  that  the  site 
should  not  be  within  five  miles  of  the  permanent  seat  of  government  or 
any  court  house,  prevented  any  of  the  leading  towns  from  being  chosen, 
^lany  places  were  put  in  nomination,  but  finally  Cypritz  Bridge,  over 
New  Ilope  Eiver,  in  Chatham  County,  was  selected  as  the  point  within 
15  miles  of  which  the  university  buildings  should  be  placed. 

On  November  1,  1792,  the  committee  met  at  Pittsborough,  Chatham 
County,  to  make  a  final  decision. as  to  location.  Several  handsome 
offers  of  land  and  money  were  made  to  secure  the  election.  Eleven 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  were  offered  at  a  place  called  New  IIopo 
Chapel  riill,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  the  committee  decided  in  its 
favor  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  trustees  at  their  next  meeting  ratified  the  report  of  the  above 
committee.  On  motion  of  Governor  Davie  commissioners  wore  ap- 
p()iiit(3d  to  lay  oft'  a  town  and  superintend  the  erection  of  university 
huihlings.  It  was  provided  that  the  first  to  be  erected  should  accom- 
niodato  fifty  students,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  University  is  located  in  Chapel  Hill,  Orange  County,  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Kaleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State.  In  colonial  times  a 
chapel  of  the  Church  of  England  was  built  there,  which  was  known  as 
New  Dope  Chapel  Hill,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  village  takes 
its  name. 

The  location  was  wisely  chosen.  It  is  not  far  from  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  State,  and  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and  healthfulness.  One 
can  scarce  imagine  a  more  inviting  spot  than  the  campus.  The  build- 
ings are  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  old  forest  trees,  chiefly  oak  and 
hickory,  which  completely  hide  them  from  the  rest  of  the  village.  The 
grounds,  about  50  acres,  are  beautifully  undulating.  Adjoining  the 
campus  is  a  magnificent  forest  of  several  hundred  acres.  Here  the 
young  Jicademic  may  find  that  monastic  quiet  and  seclusion  which  used 
to  be  thought  so  essential  to  student  life. 

The  village  of  Chapel  Ilill  was  laid  off',  the  first  lots  sold,  and  the 
cornerstone  of  the  old  east  building  was  laid  on  the  12th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1703. 

President  Battle,  in  the  address  before  the  alumni  in  1881 ,  said :  "  We 
have  fortunately  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  so  mem- 
orable, written  by  Davie  himself,  the  chief  actor.    I  will  endeavor  to 
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take  the  veil  off  this  picture  of  long  ago,  and  wipe  off  the  dust  which 
obscures  it. 

"  The  Chapel  Hill  of  eighty-eight  years  ago  was  vastly  different  froDi 
the  Chapel  Hill  of  to-day.  It  was  covered  with  a  primeval  growth  of 
forest  trees,  with  only  one  or  two  settlements  and  a  few  acres  of  clear- 
ing. Even  the  trees  on  the  East  and  West  avenue,  named  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, in  recognition  of  tlio  wise  and  skilful  superintendence  of  the  ex- 
tensive repairs  of  our  buildings  prior  to  the  re-opening  in  1875,  Cam- 
eron, after  our  president  [of  the  association],  were  still  erect.  The 
sweet-gums  and  dog- woods  and  maples  were  relieving  in  the  autumnal 
sun,  with  their  russet  and  golden  hues,  the  general  green  of  the  forest. 
A  long  procession  of  people  for  the  first  time  are  marching  along  the 
narrow  road,  afterwards  to  be  widened  into  a  noble  avenue.  Many  of 
them  are  clad  in  the  striking,  typical  insignia  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
their  Grand  Master  arrayed  in  the  full  decorations  of  his  rank.  They 
march  with  military  tread,  because  most  of  them  have  seen  service, 
many  of  them  scarred  with  wounds  of  horrid  war.  Their  faces  are 
serious,  for  they  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  great  work.  They  are 
proceeding  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  institution  which,  for  weal  or 
woe,  is  to  shape  the  minds  of  thousands  of  unborn  children ;  whose  in- 
fluence would  be  felt  more  and  more,  ever  widening  and  deepening  as 
the  years  roll  on,  as  one  of  the  great  forces  of  civilization.    ♦    •    ♦ 

''The  tall,  commanding  figure  most  conspicuous,  in  the  Grand  Master's 
regalia,  is  that  of  William  Eichardson  Davie.  lie  is  no  common  man. 
lie  had  been  a  gallant  cavalry  oflQcer  in  the  Revolution.  He  had  been 
a  strong  staff  on  which  Greene  had  leaned.  lie  had  been  conspicuous 
in  civil  pursuits,  an  able  lawyer,  an  orator  of  vast  influence.  With 
Washington  and  Franklin  and  other  great  men  he  had  assisted  in  evolv- 
ing the  grandest  Government  of  all  ages — the  American  Union — out 
of  an  ill-governed  and  disintegrating  confederacy.  He  was  beyond  his 
times  in  the  advocacy  of  a  broad,  generous  education.  His  portrait 
has  been  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand.  Judge  Archibald  Murphey,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  scholarly  men  our  State  has  known.  In  his 
speech  before  the  two  societies  at  Chapel  Hill  he  says:  *  Davie  was  a 
tall,  elegant  man  in  his  person,  graceful  and  commanding  in  his  man- 
ners. His  voice  was  mellow  and  adapted  to  the  expression  of  every  pas- 
sion ;  his  mind  comprehensive  yet  slow  in  its  operations,  when  compared 
with  his  great  rival  [Alfred  Moore];  his  style  was  magnificent  and 
flowing;  he  had  a  greatness  of  manner  in  public  speaking  which  suited 
his  style,  and  gave  to  his  speeches  an  imposing  effect.  He  was  a  labori- 
ous student,  arranged  his  discourses  with  care,  and,  where  the  subject 
merited  his  genius,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence  that  astonished 
and  enraptured  his  audience.' 

"  Judge  Murphey  says :  *  I  was  present  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  Davie  addressed  that  body  upon  the  bill  granting  a  loan  of  money 
to  the  trustees  for  erecting  the  buildings  of  the  University,  and  although 
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more  than  thirty  years  have  since  elapsed,  I  hare  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  greatness  of  his  manner  and  the  powers  of  his  eloquence 
on  that  occasion.'  General  Davie  was  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State; 
an  envoy  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France.  I  find  him  styled 
in  the  journal  of  the  University,  in  1810,  *  the  founder  of  the  University,' 
aud  ho  well  deserved  the  title."  ^ 

Other  trustees  present  on  this  occasion  were  Alfred  Moore,  after- 
wards  a  judge  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States;  William 
IT.  mil,  member  of  Congress;  John  Haywood,  for  forty  years  treas- 
urer of  the  State ;  Alexander  Mebane,  member  of  Congress ;  Thomas 
Blount,  member  of  Congress ;  John  Williams,  one  of  the  three  judges 
first  appointed  under  the  State  Constitution  of  177G;  Frederick  Hargett, 
State  Senator ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  one  of  the  most  noted 
teachers  in  the  State. 

Dr.  McCorkle  delivered  the  address  on  the  occasion.  The  report  of 
it  which  has  been  preserved  is  evidence  that  the  high  estimate  which 
was  placed  on  his  ability  by  his  contemporaries  was  well  deserved. 

The  12th  of  October  is  annually  observed  as  '^  Foundation  or  Uni- 
versity Day,"  when  an  address  is  delivered  by  some  well-known 
alumnus. 
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1  Proceedings  of  tbo  Ahimni  Association,  1881,  pp.  2^23. 
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The  university  buildings  are  ten  in  number.  The  following  list,  fur- 
nished the  writer  by  President  Battle,  gives  the  dates  of  erection,  to- 
gether with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  now  used : 

1,2.  Old  east  (1795)  and  old  west  (1826)  buildings,  each  three  stories,  3C  by  120 
feet,  used  for  dormitories,  with  the  exception  of  two  rooms  about  36  feet  square  iu 
each,  used,  one  as  a  museum,  the  others  for  lecture-rooms. 

3.  Person  Hall  (179G),  36  by  54  feet,  one  story,  once  used  for  religious  as  well  as 
other  exercises,  hence  often  called  "  Old  Chapel."  It  is  now  the  lecture  room  of  the 
pipfessor  of  chemistry,  and  contains  also  the  industrial  museum.  A  chemical  labora- 
tory 70  by  30  feet,  has  been  recently  added  to  this  building. 

4.  South  building  (1814),  three  stories,  50  by  116  feet,  used  for  dormitories,  except 
two  rooms  28  by  36,  and  three  rooms  20  by  30,  of  which  one  is  set  apart  for  the  Young 
Men's  Chribtian  Association  and  the  others  for  lecture-halls. 

5.  Gerrard  Hall  (1827),  45  by  66  feet,  one  story,  used  for  religious  as  well  as  gen- 
eral exercises,  hence  often  called  **  New  Chapel." 

6.  Smith  HaU  (1852),  35  by  122  feet,  one  and  a  half-story.  The  basement  is  divided 
into  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratory.  The  main  room  above  contains  the 
University  library. 

7,8.  New  east  (1859)  and  new  west  (1859)  buildings,  the  former  four,  the  latter 
three  stories,  each  40  by  116  feet.  The  former  has  four  lecture  and  laboratory  halls, 
the  hall  of  the  Philanthropic  Literary  Society,  established  1795,  and  the  Philan- 
thropic library,  each  36  by  54  feet.  The  latter  has  three  lecture  and  laboratory  halls, 
and  the  hall  of  the  Dialectic  Literary  Society,  established  1795,  and  the  Dialectic 
library,  each  36  by  54  feet.    Dormitories  are  in  both  of  those  buildings. 

9.  The  University  Memorial  Hall  (1885),  a  very  handsome  design  for  an  audi- 
torium. It  is  136  by  128  feet,  with  a  ceiling  52  feet  high.  It  has  2,000  seats  on  the 
floor,  200  chairs  on  the  rostrum  and  250  chairs  in  the  music  gallery.  On  the  walls  are 
many  marble  tablets  commemorating  the  eminent  officers  and  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity. On  four  large  tablets  are  the  names  of  all  the  sons  of  the  instituti  on  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War. 

10.  Gymnasium  HaU  (1885),  110  by  45  feet,  one  story,  is  fitted  up  with  the  most  ap- 
proved appliances  for  physical  culture. 

The  total  value  of  the  lands  and  buildings  is  estimated  at  over 
$350,000. 

ENDOWTdENT  AND  INCOME. 

An  act  entitled  "An  act  for  raising  a  fund  for  erecting  the  buildings, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,"  was  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  iu  1789. 

This  endowed  the  institution  with  all  the  arrearages  due  to  the  State 
from  receiving  oihcers  u^)  to  the  1st  of  January,  1783,  and  with  all 
property  that  had  theretofore,  or  should  thereafter,  escheat  to  the  State. 
This  grant  of  escheats,  though  not  of  immediate  was  finally,  by  the 
energy  and  good  management  of  the  trustees,  of  great  value.  This,  with 
private  benefactions,  constituted  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  endowment. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  in  Fayetteville, 
November,  15, 1790,  James  Hogg,  Esq.,  iu  behalf  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Smith  (who  had  been  an  aid  of  General  Washington  and  subsequently 
Governor  of  the  State),  o  i  Brunswick  County,  presented  the  University 
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with  20,000  acres  of  land  located  ill  Obion  County,  Tennessee.    About 
the  year  1835  this  land  was  sold  for  $14,000. 

In  1791  the  General  Assembly  voted  a  loan  of  $10,000,  which  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  gift. 

On  the  location  of  the  Piiiversitj'  in  1792  the  citizens  of  Chapel  Hill 
presented  81,596  in  cash  and  1,180  acres  of  land.  After  reserving  suffi- 
cient land  for  the  institution,  $3,068  were  realized  from  the  sale  of  lots 
in  the  village. 

In  1797  Major  Charles  Gerrard,  of  Edgecombe  County,  gave  1,300 
acres  of  land,  from  the  sale  of  which  about  $40,000  were  realized. 

In  1797  General  Thomas  Person,  the  old  chief  of  the  ''Regulators," 
gave  $1,025  in  cash  towards  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

The  gifts  of  Smith,  Gerrard,  and  Person  were  the  earlfest,  and  for  that 
reason  the  most  important  benefactions  to  the  University. 

In  1803, 85,080,  the  profits  of  two  lotteries  granted  by  law,  were  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

The  following  extract  from  a  memorial  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1807,  by  Governor  Jonathan  Worth,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University,  shows  the  condition  of  the  endowment  at  that  time : 

•*  The  moneyed  endowment  on  December  10, 18G2,  was  ascertained 
to  be,  over  and  above  its  liabilities,  $148,520.20.  This  endowment  was 
derived  from  escheated  and  derelict  property  and  remnants  of  doubtful 
debts  transferred  to  the  institution  by  the  charter ;  by  a  direct  grant 
from  the  public  treasury  of  $10,000  in  1791;  from  the  gift  in  1789  of 
20,000  acres  of  Tennessee  land,  by  the  late  Governor  Smith;  a  still 
more  valuable  donation  by  the  late  Major  Charles  Gerrard,  and  by 
smaller  gifts  from  hundreds  of  patriotic  men  and  women  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State. 

"The  General  Assembly,  in  February,  1859,  chartered  the  bank  of 
North  Carolina  and,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity, provided  in  the  second  section  *  that  the  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  subscribe  the  amount  of  the  literary  fund  now  invested  in  the  bank 
of  the  State  as  part  of  the  capital  stock,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  also,  as  part  thereof,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$2()0,()00.'  The  trustees  made  the  subscription  accordingly.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  18G0-i>L  and  the  convention  of  18G1-C2  secured  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  several  banks  of  the  State  which  subjected  all  their 
available  means  to  i)ublic  control.  The  convention  of  1865,  on  October 
19th,  repudiated  the  War  debt  thus  created,  broke  the  bank  in  whose 
stock  the  funds  of  tl.e  University'  were  invested,  annihilated,  and  more 
than  annihilated,  the  entire  moneyed  endowment  of  the  University. 

"  The  General  Assembly,  at  the  last  session,  appropriated  $7,000  for 
the  temporary  relief  of  the  institution,  and  this  sum,  together  with  the 
above-mentioned  sum  of  $10,000,  making  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$17,000,  are  the  only  direct  grants  ever  made  from  the  public  treas- 
ury.'^ 
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In  1867  the  General  Assembly  transferred  to  the  University  the  land 
scrip  griHited  by  the  General  Government,  a  history  of  which  is  sub- 
joined. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1881,  voted  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$5,000,  which  in  1885  was  increased  to  $20,000.  This,  added  to  the  in- 
terest  paid  on  the  certificate  of  indebtedness  issued  for  the  land  scrip, 
gives  to  the  University  an  annual  appropriation  of  $27,500  from  the 
State  treasury. 

THE  LAND-SCRIP  FUND. 

The  General  Government,  by  an  act  approved  July  2, 1862,  granted 
to  the  several  States  and  Territories  land  scrip  to  the  amount  of  30,000 
acres  for  each  Senator  and  Kepresentative  in  Congress,  in  trust,  to  be 
applied  to  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  one  or  more  colleges, 
"the  leading  object  of  which  should  be,  without  excluding  other  liter- 
ary and  scientific  studies  (and  including  military  tactics),  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes." 

Among  the  conditions  of  the  grant  were  these :  "  If  the  principal  or 
the  interest  of  the  fund  should,  by  any  action  or  contingencies,  be  di- 
minished or  lost,"  the  State  should  restore  it ;  if  the  college  should  not 
be  established,  the  State  should  repay  to  the  Genaral  Government  the 
entire  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  scrip ;  and  that  no  greater  expenditure 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  fund  should  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  lauds, 
erection  of  buildings,  etc. ;  the  remainder  of  the  fund  to  be  vested  in 
some  safe  stock,  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the 
amount  thus  funded  to  be  preserved  intact  and  intangible  forever. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  adopted  February  22, 

1866,  !N^orth  Carolina's  quota  of  270,000  acres  of  scrip  was  accepted  in 
behalf  of  the  State.    By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  February  1 1 , 

1867,  this  scrip  was  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Forth  Carolina  to  be  used  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
grant ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  x)rovided  that  the  commissioners  of  each 
county  should  have  the  authority  to  select  and  have  at  all  times  in  the 
University  one  student  from  the  county,  without  the  necessary  means 
to  defray  his  expenses,  who  should  receive  tuition  and  room  rent  free. 

The  trustees  sold  the  scrip  at  the  then  market  price,  50  cents  per 
acre,  realizing  $135,000.  Of  this  $10,000  were  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, etc. 

In  1868  a  new  board  of  trustees  came  into  office  under  the  recon- 
struction acts,  and  the  land-scrip  fund,  $125,000,  passed  into  their 
hands.  This  fund  their  treasurer  invested  in  North  Carolina  securi- 
ties, part  of  which  were  valid,  but  bearing  no  interest.  The  larger 
part  was  in  special-tax  bonds,  which  the  General  Assembly  declared  to 
be  void  and  worthless,  owing  to  the  illegality  of  their  issue. 
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In  1874,  the  trastees  appointed  in  1868  having  been  removed  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  a  board  of  trustees  was  elected  by  the 
General  A8sembl3^  This  board  reported  on  the  condition  of  the  fund, 
and  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  in  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions under  which  the  scrip  had  been  accepted  by  the  State.  The  General 
Assemby  of  1874-75  directed  the  State  treasurer  to  issue  to  the  trustees 
of  the  University  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  for  $125,000,  bearing  in- 
terest from  January  1,  1875,  at  6  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  session  of  18S7,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  interest  arising  from  this  fund  should  be  transferred  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  as  soon  as 
the  latt'Cr  should  be  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  instruction. 

PLAN  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  first  action  taken  by  the  trustees  looking  towards  the  literary 
character  of  the  University  was  the  adoption  of  a  report,  submitted  by 
Samuel  McCorkle  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  at  Pillsborough,  in  !No- 
vember,  1792.  This  report  is  interesting  and  valuable,  as  showing  what 
studies  these  early  promoters  of  the  institution  thought  most  essential 
in  a  liberal  education.  It  provided  that  on  the  opening  of  the  Univer- 
sity the  attention  of  the  student  should  be  confined  to  the  following 
subjects:  "Tlie  study  of  hinguages,  particularly  the  English;  the  ac- 
quirement of  hist^irical  knowledge,  ancient  and  modem ;  the  study  of 
belles-lettres,  mathematics,  and  nataral  philosophy ;  the  improvement 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  including  a  rational  system  of  logic  and  moral 
philosophy ;  information  in  botany,  to  which  should  be  added  a  com- 
plete knowledge  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  best  suited  to 
the  climate  and  soils  of  this  State;  the  principles  of  architecture.''  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  it  was  intended  to  provide  a  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive curriculum.  Both  literature  and  science  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  course  here  outlined  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
provided  in  the  colleges  of  to-day. 

The  report  further  recommended  "  that  steps  be  taken  to  procure  ap- 
paratus for  experimental  philosophy  and  astronomy.  In  this  they  [the 
committee]  would  include  a  set  of  globes,  barometers,  thermometers, 
microscope,  telescope,  quadrant,  prismatic  glass,  air  pump,  and  an  elec- 
trical machine.  A  library,  your  committee  are  also  of  opinion,  should  be 
provided,  but  the  choice  of  books  will  perhaps  come  more  immediately 
within  the  province  of  the  faculty  of  the  University."  More  liberal  ideas 
of  what  was  requisite  for  a  well-rounded  education  could  not  have  been 
expected  at  that  early  day. 

ELECTION  OF   A  PROFESSOR   OF  HUMANITY. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  prepare  a  **  plan  of  edu- 
cation" reported  December  21, 1793.  The  report  specified  that  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  institution  should  commence  on  January  15, 1795;  that 
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the  first  commencement  should  take  place  on  July  10  following,  lo  be 
SQCceeded  by  a  vacation  of  one  week  only,  and  that  the  students  should 
live  at  commons.  Tuition  in  the  English  department  was  fixed  at  $8 
per  annum ;  for  instruction  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  langua$:es 
tuition  was  $12.50;  and  for  the  higher  branches  of  science  it  was  $15. 
The  committee  recommended  that  one  person  be  employed  under  whose 
care  the  University  should  be  placed.  He  was  to  be  styled  "  Professor 
of  Humanity,"  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  $300  per  session  and  two-thirds 
of  all  tuition  fees.  An  assistant  was  to  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  $200 
and  one-third  of  the  tuition  money.  Neither  of  these  was  to  be  regarded 
as  having  any  right  or  claim  to  the  presidency.  The  report  was  adopted. 
The  election  of  teachers  was  postponed  until  January  10,  1794,  when 
the  Rev.  David  Kerr,  of  Fayetteville,  was  chosen  "  Professor  of  Hu- 
manity." 

OPENING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University,  was  opened  for  students  in  February,  1795,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  it  has  been  the  recognized  head  of  the  higher  education 
in  Xorth  Carolina.  It  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  of  the  State  which 
has  traditions  reaching  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  Government. 
Truly,  it  may  be  called  the  child  of  the  State,  and  its  history  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  that  of  the  parent.  Its  influence  in  North  Carolina 
can  not  be  estimated ;  nor  has  this  influence  boon  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  but  especially  has  it  been  felt  m  the  Southern  and 
South-western  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  university  in 
this  country  can  show  a  list  of  alumni  of  wliicli  so  large  a  i)ercentage 
has  achieved  so  many  and  such  honorable  successes  in  all  the  avenues 
of  life.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  place  of  trust  or  honor  within  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  the  State  or  nation  that  has  not  been  filled  by  an 
alumnus  of  the  institution,  and  thus  its  history*  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  history  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  Statt?s.  To  confirm 
this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  Jamoii  K. 
Poik,  William  11.  King,  John  Branch,  John  Y.  I\Iason,  William  A, 
Graham,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Willie  P.  Miiiiguin,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Jacob  TliO!npson,  Judges  Pearson,  Moore,  and  Dick,  and  Bishops  Green, 
Otey,  Polk,  and  Hawks.  Scores  of  others  whom  the  State  and  nation 
has  honored  could  be  named.  It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  such  an  institution,  and  its  history  will  now  be  considered. 

FIRST  REGULATIONS,   1705. 

On  the  opening  of  the  University,  in  February,  1795,  it  was  provided 
by  the  trustees  that  there  should  bo  four  literary  classes  entered  upon 
annually,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth.  In  order  to  enter  a  higher  cla^s  it  was  necessary  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination on  the  studies  of  the  preceding  class. 
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To  enter  the  first  class  the  applicant  was  required  to  ^^  pass  a  com- 
petent examination'*  on  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Sallnst,  Ovid  or  Virgil, 
♦*  or  other  Latin  books  equivalent,"  and  the  Greek  grammar.  This  class 
was  to  devote  the  year  to  the  study  of  English  grammar,  Eoman  an- 
tiquities, and  the  Latin  classics.  The  second  class  studied  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  geography,  Grecian  antiquities,  and  Greek  classics.  The 
third  (jlass  devoted  the  whole  time  to  mathematics,  including  geometry, 
surveying:,  navigation,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy. 
The  fourth  class  had  logic,  moral  philosophy,  principles  of  civil  govern- 
ment, chronology,  history,  ancient  and  modern,  the  belles-lettres,  "  and 
the  revisal  of  whatsoever  may  appear  necessary  to  the  officers  of  the 
University."  It  was  also  provided  that  those  who  wished  to  study  only 
the  sciences  and  the  English  branches  "  be  either  formed  into  a  class 
called  the  scientific  class,  or  else  arranged  with  some  of  the  literary 
classes  when  they  shall  be  studying  the  sciences."  In  addition  to  the 
annual  examinations,  three  quarterly  examinations  Avere  given. 

The  students  were  required  to  attend  daily  both  morning  and  even- 
ing praj-ers,  morning  prayers  being  held  at  sunrise.  From  then  until  8 
o'clock  the  time  was  devoted  to  study.  One  hour  was  given  to  breakfast. 
Then  followed  three  hours  of  study  and  recitations.  After  an  intermis- 
sion of  two  hours  came  another  period  of  work,  which  lasted  till  oo'clock. 
Evening  prayers  were  then  held,  and  the  student  was  allowed  his  free- 
dom from  that  time  till  8  o'clock,  when  he  was  required  to  repair  to  his 
lodgings,  which  were  not  to  be  left  without  the  consent  of  a  teacher 
till  prayers  the  next  morning.  A  monitor  was  appointed  for  each  class, 
who  reported  absences  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Every  Saturday  morning  the  students  were  required  to  speak,  read, 
and  exhibit  compositions,  the  afternoon  being  given  them  for  recreation. 

From  the  opening  until  about  the  close  of  the  Caldwell  administration 
there  was  a  steward's  hall  connected  with  the  University,  and  the  stu- 
dents "  boarded  at  commons,"  being  seated  at  the  table  according  to 
classes.  The  following  picture  of  student  life  is  taken  from  an  address 
delivered  at  the  University  in  1850  by  Dr.  William  Hooper,  who  entered 
that  institution  in  1804.  lie  sai<l :  "  Coarse  corn  bread  was  the  staple 
food.  At  dinner  the  only  meat  was  a  fat  middling  of  bacon,  surmount- 
ing a  pile  of  cole- worts  5  and  the  first  thing  after  grace  was  said  (and 
sometimes  before)  was  for  one  man^by  a  single  horizontal  sweep  of  his 
knife,  to  separate  the  ribs  and  lean  from  the  fat,  monopolize  all  the  first 
to  himself,  and  leave  the  remainder  for  his  fellows.  At  breakfast  we 
had  wheat  bread  and  butter  and  coffee.  Our  supper  was  coffee  and  the 
corn  bread  left  at  dinner,  without  butter.  I  remember  the  shouts  of  re- 
joicing when  we  had  assembled  at  the  door,  and  sonic  one  jumping  up 
and  looking  in  at  the  window,  made  proclamation :  *  Wheat  bread  for 
supper,  boys !'  And  that  wheat  bread,  over  which  such  rejoicings  were 
raised,  believe  mo,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  was  manufiictured  out  of  what 
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we  call  sefionds^  or,  as  some  term  it,  grudgeons.  You  will  not  wonder 
if,  after  such  a  supper,  most  of  the  studeuts  welcomed  the  approach  of 
night,  as  beasts  of  prey,  that  they  might  go  a-prowling  and  seize  upon 
everything  eatable  within  the  compass  of  oue  or  two  miles;  for,  as  I  told 
you,  our  boys  were  following  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  Nothing  was  se- 
cure from  the  devouring  torrent.  Beehives,  though  guarded  by  a  thou- 
sand stings,  all  feathered  tenants  of  the  roost,  watermelon  and  potato 
patches,  roasting  ears,  etc. — in  fine,  everything  that  could  appease  hun- 
ger was  found  missing  in  the  morning.  These  marauding  parties  at 
night  were  often  wound  up  with  setting  the  village  to  rights.''  Dr. 
Hooper  then  relates  some  amusing  and  characteristic  student  exploits. 

THE  FIRST  PROFESSORS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  University  no  president  was  appointed.  As 
has  been  before  noted,  the  Eev.  David  Kerr,  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  who  had  been  conducting  a  classical  school  at  Fayctte- 
ville,  N.  0.,  was  elected  "  Professor  of  Humanity  ^  and  had  the  general 
management  of  the  institution.  He  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
ancient  languages.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Harris,  a  citizen  of  the  State  and 
a  graduate  of  Princeton,  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics.  Mr, 
Samuel  A.  Holmes  had  charge  of  the  preparatory  department. 

In  a  few  years  the  entire  personnel  of  the  faculty  had  changed.  In 
1796  Mr.  Kerr  resigned.  He  demitted  the  ministry,  removed  to  Mis- 
sissippi, and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  to  a 
judgeship  in  that  Territory  by  President  Jefferson.  After  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  professorship  in  1790,  Mr.  Harris  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  law,  and  before  his  death  in  1803  he  had  won  an  enviable  reputation 
in  his  profession.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
men  in  the  State.    The  last  of  the  trio,  Mr.  Holmes,  resigned  in  1798. 

Mr.  Harris  was  succeeded  in  the  professorship  of  mathematics  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  whom  he  had  known  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Cald- 
well became  first  professor,  and,  from  this  time  till  his  death  in  1835, 
his  history  is  a  part  of  that  of  the  University. 

AN  INTERESTING  LETTER. 

The  writer,  while  exploiting  the  manuscript  records  of  the  University, 
came  across  some  correspondence  of  Prof.  Charles  W.  Harris,  which 
shows  the  practical  tendency  of  the  higher  education,  gives  an  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  University,  and  pictures  the  state  of  society 
at  Chapel  Hill  at  that  time. 

The  letter,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  is  addressed  to 
Dr.  Charles  Harris,  Cabarrus  County,  and  is  dated  '<  University,  April 
10,  1795."    Professor  Harris  says : 

'^We  have  begun  to  introduce,  by  degrees,  the  regulations  of  the 
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University,  and  as  yet  have  not  been  disappointed.    There  is  one  class 
in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Geography,  and  four  in  the  Languages. 

^^  The  Constitution  of  this  college  is  on  a  more  liberal  plan  than  that 
of  any  other  in  America,  and  by  the  amendments  which  I  think  it  will 
receive  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees,  its  usefulness  will  probably 
be  much  promoted.  The  notion  that  true  learning  consists  rather  in 
exercising  the  reasoning  faculties  and  laying  up  a  store  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, than  in  overloading  the  memory  with  words  of  dead  languages,  is 
becoming  daily  more  prevalent.  It  appears  hard  to  deny  a  young  gen- 
tleman the  honour  of  a  college  after  he  has  with  much  labour  and  pain- 
ful attention  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Sciences,  of  com- 
posing and  speaking  with  propriety  in  his  own  language,  and  has  conned 
the  first  principles  of  whatever  might  render  him  useful  or  creditable 
in  the  world,  merely  because  he  could  not  read  a  language  two  thou- 
sand years  old.  Though  the  laws  at  present  require  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  be  understood  by  a  graduate,  they  will  in  all  probability  be  mit- 
igated in  their  effect.  These  old  forms  which  have  been  sanctioned  by 
time  but  not  by  utility  ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  I  have  lately  found 
many  good  hints  on  education  in  a  book  entitled  the  rights  of  woman — 
a  book  of  very  great  merit,  the  production  of  an  original  genius,  and 
penned  in  such  a  strong,  manly  style  that  you  would  scarcely  believe  it 
to  be  the  work  of  a  woman.  For  we  are  taught  by  many  able  writers 
and  tolerably  accurate  observers  of  mankind  that  the  natural  weakness 
of  a  woman's  body  extends  to  her  mind  and  becomes  characteristic  of 
her  thoughts  and  words  as  well  as  of  her  actions.  Miss  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  is  the  lady  born  effectually  to  rectify  these  misrepresentations  from 
which  so  much  evil  has  sprung.  Miss'  intention  is  to  bring  about  a  total 
reform  in  the  education  of  women,  but  she  takes  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  error  in  the  present  plan  of  teaching  young  men  and  boys  in  Europe. 
'The  memory,'  says  she,  'is  loaded  with  unintelligible  words  to  make  a 
show  of,  without  the  understanding  acquiring  any  distinct  idea;  but 
only  that  education  deserves  emphatically  to  be  termed  cultivation  of 
mind,  which  teaches  young  people  how  to  begin  to  think.'  She  effect- 
ually overthrows  Chesterfield's  plan  of  bringing  up  boys.  The  amend- 
ments which  she  proposes  are  two  numerous  to  be  detailed  in  a  letter, 
but  are  such  as  do  the  greatest  honour  to  the  authoress  and  may  be  ben. 
elicial  to  mankind.  That  there  is  much  Avrong  in  the  old  manner  of 
educating  is  plain  and  whatever  alterations  will  be  made  in  our  Univer^ 
sity  will  be  made  by  those  who  can  be  actuated  by  no  other  principle 
than  general  utility.  At  present  we  find  much  difficulty  in  procuring 
books;  the  trustees  have  ordered  two  hundred  dollars  to  be  expended 
for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  when  the  books  will  arrive. 
Dr.  Williamson  is  commissioned  to  purchase  and  he  is  so  totally  en- 
gaged about  his  own  book  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  press,  that  he 
may  forget  others  of  less  importance.  Col.  More  presented  us  with 
17037— No.  2 5 
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globes;  Mr.  Beneham  with  an  air  pump  as  soon  as  it  can  be  procured. 
We  will  shortly  have  an  electrical  machine  and  other  trifles. 

^'Oar  society  is  not  so  good  at  this  place  as  we  could  wish.  My  only 
resort  is  to  Mr.  Kerr,  who  makes  ample  amends  to  me  for  the  want  of 
any  other.  He  is  a  violent  Republican  and  is  continually  deprecating 
the  aristocratical  principles  which  have  lately  prevailed  much  in  our 
Executive." 

FIRST  PURCHASE  OF  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS. 

Early  in  1795  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  author  of  a  history  of  Il^orth 
Carolina,  was  requested  by  the  trustees  to  invest  $200  in  books  for  the 
University.  This  he  did,  purchasing  principally  Greek  and  Latin  works, 
lexicons,  etc. 

On  December  4, 1795,  the  trustees  voted  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$50  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  trustees,  on  December  7, 1795,  instructed  Professor  Kerr  to  have 
an  air-pump,  condenser,  microscope,  lenses,  concave  mirror,  loadstones, 
magnets,  phials  for  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  set  of  surveying  instru- 
ments purchased. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  institution  a  number  of  books  and  some 
apparatus  for  the  scientific  departments  were  given  by  individuals. 
This  policy  of  individual  contributions  has  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

The  first  large  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  was  made  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  ceutury. 

THE  CURRICULUM,   1796. 

Ou  December  9,  1796,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees  to 
prepare  and  digest  a  plan  of  education  made  its  report,  which  was  adop- 
ted.   The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  system  introduced : 

The  students  of  the  institution  were  "divided  into  a  Preparatory 
School,  and  the  Professorships  of  the  University." 

In  the  preparatory  school  the  English  language  was  "  taught  gram- 
matically on  the  plan  of  Webster's  and  South's  Grammars.''  Thorough 
instruction  in  arithmetic  was  provided.  Geography  was  taught  on  the 
plfin  of  Guthrie.  French  and  Latin  were  required,  and  before  the  stu- 
dent could  enter  the  University'  the  grammars  of  these  languages  had 
to  be  mastered  and  several  standard  authors  in  each  read.  The  study 
of  Roman  antiquities  was  required.  Greek  was  optional,  but  to  enter 
the  University  class  on  this,  it  was  necessary"  that  the  student  should  be 
able  to  read  and  translate  the  Gospels  correctly. 

Instruction  in  the  University  was  given  in  the  following  schools,  called 
•'professorships,"  viz : 

J.  JRhetorio  and  beUea-lettrea, — Rhetoric  on  tlie  plau  of  Shoridan ;  beUes-lottros  ou 
the  plan  of  Blair  and  RoUin. 
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II.  Moral  and  political  philosophy  and  fcw/ory.— The  foUowing  text-books  were  used: 
Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy ;  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws ;  Adams's 
Defence;  De  Lolme  on  the  English  Constitution;  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  Yattel's  Law  of  Nations ;  Burlamaqui's  Principles  of  National  and  Political 
Law  ;  Priestley's  Lectures  on  History ;  Federal  Policy;  Millet's  Ancient  and  Modern 
History ;  Hume's  History  of  England  with  Smollett's  continuation ;  Chronology  on 
the  most  approved  plan. 

IIL  Natural  philosophy,— This  subject  was  taught  under  the  following  heads:  Gen- 
eral properties  of  matter ;  laws  of  motion ;  mechanical  powers ;  hydrostatics ;  hy- 
draulics; pneumatics;  optics ;  electricity ;  magnetism ;  geography ;  the  use  of  globes; 
the  geometrical,  political,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  astronomy  on  the  plan  of  Ferguson. 

IV.  Mathematics.— TherequiTed  course  embraced  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  application  of  trigonometry  to  the  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances,  of 
surfaces  and  solids,  and  surveying  and  navigation.  In  addition  to  the  above,  if  de- 
sired, instruction  was  furnished  in  spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  and  in  the 
other  higher  branches  of  the  science. 

V.  Languages. — Extended  courses  were  provided  in  the  modem  and  ancient  lan- 
guages. The  principal  Latin  authorities  were  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace  ;  in  Greek, 
selections  were  made  from  the  works  of  Homer,  Lucian,  and  Xenophou.  Prose  com- 
position in  these  languages  was  required. 

The  trustees,  at  their  meeting  on  December  9,  1796,  changed  the  above  schedule  of 
studies  by  no  longer  requiring  the  study  of  geography  in  the  preparatory  department, 
and  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Yattel's  Law  of  Nations,  and  Hume's  History  of 
England  with  Smollett's  continuation,  in  the  University ;  though  we  find  that  the  use 
of  both  Yattel  and  Montesquieu  was  continued.  About  this  time  Nicholson's  As- 
tronomy was  substituted  in  the  place  of  Ferguson's. 

The  greatest  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  mathe- 
matics, and  political  science,  and  previous  to  1800  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was 
conferred  on  passing  "  an  approved  examination  in  the  English  language  and  the 
sciences."  It  was  then  required  that  the  course  in  Latin  should  also  be  completed 
before  this  degree  would  be  conferred.  In  1801  it  was  provided  that  after  February 
1,  1802,  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  this  degree  ^^  unless  he  shall  have  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  either  the  Greek  or  French  language."  To  enter  the  Fresh- 
man class,  the  candidate  had  to  pass  an  examination  on  either  Greek  or  French  equiva- 
lent to  that  required  in  Latin.  In  July,  1804,  it  was  enacted  that  no  student  should 
be  admitted  to  a  degree  without  having  taken  the  course  in  Greek,  exceptions  being 
made  in  the  case  of  those  then  studying  for  degrees. 

THE  FIRST  GRADUATES. 

The  first  to  be  enrolled  as  a  student  of  the  University  was  Mr.  Uiu- 
ton  James,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  who  entered  February  12,  1795. 

During  theHirst  session  forty-one  students  were  enrolled,  and  in  1796 
the  attendance  reached  one  hundred. 

The  commencement  first  observed  was  on  July  4, 1798,  the  first  de- 
grees (Bachelor  of  Arts)  being  conferred  on  that  occasion.  The  gradu- 
ating class  numbered  seven,  viz:  Samuel  Hinton,  William  Houston, 
Ilinton  James,  Robert  Locke,  Alexander  Osborne,  Edwin  Jay  Osborne, 
and  Adam  Springs.  From  that  time  till  the  appointment  of  a  presi- 
dent, in  1804,  forty  young  men  were  graduated. 
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THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT,  REV.  JOSEPH  CALDWELL,  D.  D, 

Dr,  Caldwell  was  of  Scotch  and  French  descent.  The  persecation  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the  Eevociition  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes, 
caused  his  maternal  grandfather,  Lovel,  to  leave  his  country'  and  seek 
a  home  in  England.  After  remaining  there  a  short  time  he  came  to 
America  and  settled  on  Long  Island.  His  daughter  married  a.  Mr. 
Harker,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  their  daughter  Eachel  became  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  and  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Caldwell  died  April  19, 1773,  and 
on  April  21,  the  day  following  his  burial,  was  born  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  left  in  poverty,  but,  assisted  by  President 
Witherspoon,  of  Princeton  College,  she  was  enabled  to  give  her  son  a 
good  education.  He  entered  Princeton  in  1787,  and  in  1791  took  his 
degree  with  the  honorary  appointment  of  Latin  salutator3\  Soon  after 
graduation  he  became  connected  with  a  classical  school  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  jST.  J.,  and  in  1795  he  was  ai>pointed  a  tutor  in  Princeton,  which 
position  he  resigned  the  following  year  to  accept  a  professorship  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  As  chairman  of  the  fiiculty,  on 
him  devolved  the  duty  of  outlining  the  course  of  study.  This  being 
the  case,  and  having  succeeded  a  Princeton  graduate,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  curriculum  was  modelled  after  that  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey. 

No  president  was  elected  until  1804,  Dr.  Caldwell  being  promoted  to 
that  position.  By  his  able  management  the  institution  was  conducted 
safely  through  the  manj'  difficulties  of  its  infancy,  occasioned  b^^  a 
meagre  endowment  and  a  deficiency  of  good  preparatory  schools. 

"When  Dr.  Caldwell  came  to  the  University  the  trustees  and  the  pub- 
lic were  prejudiced  against  the  classics,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  eflbrts 
that  Greek  was  linally  given  just  recognition  in  the  curriculum.  But 
the  greatest  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  State  and  to  tlie  Univer- 
sity Avas  the  linn  stand  he  took  and  the  intiuence  he  wielded  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  infidelity  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  engulf  the 
State.  Bev.  Dr.  J.  Bumple,  referring  to  this  period  of  the  University's 
history,  says:  ''Strong  bands  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  united  our 
people  to  the  French  nation,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  French  opin- 
ions and  French  infidelity  rolled  like  a  devastating  tide  over  the  land. 
The  writings  of  Voltaire,  Yolney,  and  Paine  were  in  the  hands  of  al- 
most  all,  and  the  x)ublic  mind  was  i)oisoned.  Professor  Kerr  not  only 
deniitted  his  ministerial  office,  but  renounced  Christianity.  Professor 
Harris,  Caldwell's  predecessor  and  friend,  was  shaken  in  his  faith,  and 
at  one  time  agreed  that  the  Bible  must  be  surrendered.  Professor 
Holmes,  his  co-laborer,  not  only  renounced  Christianity  but  openly 
taught  that  morality  and  virtue,  as  well  as  religion,  were  merely  the 
watchwords  of  hypocrites.  His  only  gift  to  the  library  contained  the 
works  of  Paine.    General  Davie,  a  master  spirit  in  the  board  of  trustees, 
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and  the  acknowledged  leader  ia  the  Legislature,  was  deeply  imbued 
with  iuMel  principles  uutil  reclaimed  by  the  arguments  of  Caldwell, 
and  the  number  of  the  trustees  that  were  at  that  time  firm  supporters 
of  the  Bible  was  few.  Dr.  Caldwell  stood  nearly  alone  in  his  contest 
against  fearful  odds,  and  he  deserves  the  singular  honor  of  having 
fought  a  terrible  battle  successfully  without  noise,  and  of  having  won 
a  signal  victory  without  sounding  the  trumpet  of  triumph.  When  we 
remember  what  immense  influence  is  exerted  by  a  University  standing 
alone,  and  manifestly  at  the  head  of  all  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  State,  it  appears  impossible  to  estimate  the  desolation  that  would 
be  caused  by  the  poisoned  stream  flowing  into  hundreds  of  homes  from 
this  poisoned  fountain." 

Dr.  Caldwell's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  University  were  ceaseless.  The 
institution  so  grew  in  reputation  and  numbers  that  new  buildings  had 
to  be  erected  to  meet  the  demands  for  lecture  halls  and  dormitories. 
In  1811,  by  personal  solicitation,  he  secured  $12,000  for, the  completion 
of  the  "south  building,"  which  had  been  commenced  in  1798  but  had 
remained  unfinished  for  want  of  funds. 

Now  that  the  University  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Dr.  Caldwell 
yielded  to  his  inclinations  for  study,  and  in  1812  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency and  returned  to  the  chair  of  mathematics.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self to  his  chair  and  to  the  completion  of  his  geometry,  which,  although 
certain  parts  of  it  bad  been  used  by  his  students  for  several  years  pre- 
vious, was  not  published  till  1822. 

On  the  resignation  of  his  successor  to  the  presidency,  the  Kev.  Robert 
Hett  Chapman,  he  again,  on  December  17, 1816,  became  president,  in 
which  position  he  continued  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1824  the  trustees  voted  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  apparatus,  and  sent  President  Caldwell  to  Europe  for 
this  purpose.  lie  remained  abroad  ten  months.  On  his  return  the 
University  buildings  were  illuminated,  and  he  was  tendered  an  ovation 
by  the  students.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  who  was  then  a  student  at  the 
University,  says  that  President  Caldwell  ''  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
])l(»iisaiit  welcome,  and  addressed  the  students  with  the  affection  of  a 
long-absent  father  returned  to  his  home  and  duties.  Ilis  heart  was 
lull  and  his  emotions  most  manifest." 

After  his  return  from  this  trip  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  1827,  built  an  astro- 
nomical observatory  at  the  University,  which  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  and  continued  its  operation  till  his  death.' 

in  1830  Dr.  Caldwell  projected  and  started  the  Uarbinger,  the  first 
newspaper  ever  published  at  Chapel  Hill.  It  was  controlled  and  edited 
by  the  Faculty.    After  a  few  years  its  publication  ceased. 

He  was  not  only  a  learned  professor  and  divine,  but  was  also  an  en- 
thusiastic and  efficient  advocate  of  the  public  schools  and  the  railroad 


'  The  Nation,  Vol.  XL VII,  p.  131  (Augiwt  IG,  18d8). 
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systems  of  the  State.  He  originated  the  idea  of  a  railroad  from  the 
Atlantic  through  the  State  to  Tennessee,  which  has  since  been  con- 
structed, opening  up  the  mountain  counties  to  the  outside  world,  and 
uniting  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  in  bonds  of  common  interests. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  North  American  Review  of  January, 
1821,  evidences  the  influence  the  University,  under  the  management  of 
President  Caldwell,  was  exerting  on  education  in  the  State:  "In  an 
ardent  and  increasing  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  acade- 
mies for  several  years  i)ast,  we  do  not  believe  North  Carolina  has  been 
outdone  by  a  single  State.  The  academy  at  Haleigh  was  founded  in 
1804^  previous!}^  to  which  there  were  only  two  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  the  State.  The  number  at  present  is  nearly  fifty,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Great  pains  are  taken  to  procure  the  best  instructors  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  have  the  best  authority  for  oar 
opinion  that  in  no  part  of  the  Union  are  the  interests  of  education 
better  understood  and  under  better  regulation  than  in  the  middle 
counties  of  North  Carolina.  The  schools  for  females  are  particularly 
celebrated,  and  are  much  resorted  to  from  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  In  the  year  1816,  the  number  of  students  at  academies  within 
the  compass  of  forty  miles  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand.  This 
space  comprised  the  counties  of  Warren,  Granville,  Orange,  Wake, 
Franklin,  and  two  or  three  others  adjoining.  All  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  at  most  of  these  institutions." 

In  his  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  in  18S1  President  Battle 
quotes  the  above,  and  with  pardonable'pride  adds :  "  In  those  days  the 
University  was  the  only  institution  for  higher  learning  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Avhen  we  contrast  the  general  darkness  in  1795  with  the  rapid 
improvement  as  shown  by  the  extract  from  the  North  American  Review 
in  twenty-five  years,  can  not  the  University  say  with  triumph,  *  These 
schools  were  my  children ;  I  am  their  alma  mat^r — their  creative  and 
fostering  author?'" 

Besides  two  or  three  occiisional  sermons,  Dr.  Caldwell  published  a 
Compendious  S^'stem  of  Elementar}'  Geometry,  in  seven  books,  to 
which  an  eighth  is  added,  containing  such  other  propositions  as  are  ele- 
mentary ;  subjoined  is aTreatise  on  Plain  Trigonometry.  He  published, 
also,  in  one  of  the  Raleigh  newspapers,  a  series  of  articles  called  Let- 
ters of  Carlton,  which  were  designed  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  internal  im-* 
provement  in  the  State,  and  another  series  on  Popular  Education  or 
Free  Schools.    These  were  republished  in  a  volume  about  the  year  1825. 

Few  men  have  been  held  in  greater  esteem  while  living,  or  have  been 
more  reverenced  when  dead,  by  a  State,  than  was  the  first  President  of 
the  University.  The  imposing  shaft  to  his  memory-,  erected  on  the 
campus  by  the  alumni,  stands  a  fit  testimonial  to  his  valuable  services; 
but  the  most  enduring  monument  of  his  power  and  wisdom  is  the  ad- 
vance which  North  Carolina  made  in  intelligence  and  virtue  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  labors. 
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The  monnment  bears  the  followiug  inscriptions : 

In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  obligations  to  the  first  President  o|  this  Uni- 
versity,  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  and  other  Alanml  have  raised  this  monument  A.  D.  1847. 


Bom  at  Lamington,  N.  J.,  April  21, 1775.    Professor  of  Mathematics  in  this  Univer- 
sity, 1796.    Died  at  Chapel  Hill  January  27,  1835. 


He  was  an  early,  conspicuous,  and  devoted  advocate  of  the  Common  Schools  and 
Internal  Improvements  in  North  Carolina. 


Near  him  repose  the  remains  of  his  beloved  wife,  Helen  Caldwell. 

THE  CURRICULUM  DURING  CALDWKLL'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Aboat  the  beginning  of  President  Caldwell's  administration  the  trus- 
tees ordered  that  the  class  studying  political  science  should  read  De 
Lolme's  English  Constitution,  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  modern  constitutions  of  Europe, 
and  "  that  the  other  books  on  civil  government  and  political  constitu- 
tions, which  by  an  ordinance  of  December  4, 1795,  formed  a  part  of  this 
course,  should  no  longer  be  considered  as  doing  so."  But  few  changes 
were  made  in  the  curriculum  first  adopted,  till  on  December  19,  1818,  it 
was  superseded  by  the  followiug  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts : 

In  the  preparatory  school. — Latin  grammar;  Corderias  or  Sacra  Historia ;  ^sop's 
Fables^  25 ;  Selecta3  Vetiii ;  Cornelius  Nepos  or  Viri  Romio  ;  Mair's  IntroductioD  ; 
Ciijsar's  Commentaries  ;  Prosody ;  Ovidi  Editii  Expuiigata ;  Virgil's  Bucolics  and  six 
books  of  the  ^neid ;  Greek  grammar;  St.  Jolin's  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
Greek  ;  Grioca  Minora  to  Lucian's  Dialogues. 

In  the  college, — Freshman  class,  iirst  session  :  Sallust ;  Adam's  Antiquities ;  Grasca 
Minora  continued ;  elements  of  ancient  and  modern  geography;  arithmetic  ;  algebra; 
English  grammar ;  composition ;  theses ;  declamation.  Second  session :  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics ;  Cicero's  Orations ;  Gneca  Majora,  first  volume  ;  algebra  continued ;  Adam's 
Antiquities.;  English  grammar ;  composition;  declamation;  theses. 

Sophomore  claee:  First  session:  Grieca  Majora  continued,  first  volume;  Horace; 
algebra  continued;  geometry;  theses;  composition;  declamation.  Second  session : 
Horace  continued ;  Homer's  Iliad ;  geometry  continued  :  geography  ;  composition  ; 
declamation. 

Junior  sophistics. — First  session:  Plain  trigonometry;  logarithms;  mensuration  of 
heights  and  distances ;  surveying ;  spherical  trigonometry  ;  classics ;  composition  ; 
declamation.  Second  session :  Navigation;  conic  sections;  lluxions;  natural  philos- 
ophy ;  classics ;  composition  ;  declamation. 

Senior  class. — First  session:  Chemistry;  mineralogy;  geology;  philosophy  of 
natural  history  ;  moral  philosophy  ;  Stuart's  Essays  on  the  Progess  of  the  Moral  and 
Ethical  Sciences ;  logic ;  natural  philosophy  continued ;  Playfair's  Essay  on  the  Prog- 
ress of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences ;  astronomy ;  classics ;  English  gram- 
mar; composition;  declamation.  Second  session :  Chemistry;  mineralogy;  geology 
continued ;  rhetoric ;  chemistry ;  metaphysics ;  classics ;  composition  ;  declamation. 
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In  the  course  here  given  one  can  not  fail  to  notice  the  prominence 
given  to  classical  and  mathematical  studies  and  the  time  devoted  to 
composition  and  the  cultivation  of  oratory.  To  the  latter,  more  than 
anything  else,  is  due  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  alumni 
became  distinguished  in  public  life.. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  YALE.— MITCHELL,  OLMSTED,  AND  ANDREWS. 

President  Caldwell  was  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  instructors.  In 
the  Faculty  were  some  intellectual  giants  who  not  only  gave  reputa- 
tion to  the  University,  but  whose  contributions  to  letters  and  science 
made  them  prominent  among  the  learned  men  of  their  day. 

Eev.  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  who  was  called  from  Yale  College  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1817,  was  the  most  noted  of  all. 

Dr.  Mitchell  came  of  a  noted  New  England  family- — one  whose  influ- 
ence has  been  widely  felt  in  religion,  science,  and  politics.  He  was  born 
in  Washington,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  August  19, 1793.  His  father, 
Abner  Mitchell,  was  a  farmer.  His  mother,  Phcebe  Eliot,  was  a  de- 
s6endant  in  the  fifth  generation  of  John  Eliot,  the  "Apostle  to  the  In- 
dians," and  minister  of  Eoxbury,  Mass.,  from  1032  to  1090. 

Prof.  Charles  Phillips,  in  a  memoir  of  his  friend  and  colleague.  Dr. 
Mitchell,  published  in  1858,  and  from  which  the  data  for  this  sketch  are 
principally  drawn,  says :  "  He  possessed  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  marked  the  Eliots,  especially  of  the  earlier  generations.  The 
Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  M.  D.  and  D.  D.,  minister  for  many  years  at 
Killingwortli,  Conn.,  was  Dr.  Mitchell's  great-grandfather.  He  was 
distinguished  in  his  own  times  for  his  knowledge  of  history,  natural 
philosophy,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  while  as  a  theologian  he  was  sound 
in  the  faith  and  delighted  in  the  doctrines  of  gospel  grace.  Aniong  his 
correspondents  were  Dr.  Franklin  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  in  1702  he 
was  honored  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  with  a  gold  medal  for  a 
valuable  discovery  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  This  ancestor,  Dr. 
Mitchell  closely  resembled  in  many  peculiarities  of  body  and  soul. 
Both  were  men  of  largo  stature,  of  great  bodily  strength,  of  untiring 
activity,  of  restless  curiosity,  of  varied  and  extensive  attainments,  of 
a  quaint  and  quiet  humor,  of  persevering  generosity,  and  of  a  well- 
established  piety." 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1813,  in  the  (jlass  with  Hon. 
George  E.  Badger,  Dr.  Denisou  Olmsted,  and  others,  who  afterwards 
became  noted  as  statesmen  and  scholars.  After  graduation  he  accepted 
a  position  in  a  male  academy  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  which  he  held 
till  the  spring  of  1815,  when  he  became  principal  of  a  female  school  in 
New  liomlon.  Conn.  From  there  he  was  called  to  Yale  as  tutor  in  1810. 
Dr.  INIitchell  and  ])r.  Olmsted  were  recommended  to  tlie  trustees  of 
the  University  in  1810,  by  a  son  of  President  Dwight,  of  Yale,  the  Rev. 
Sereno  E.  Dwight,  chaplain  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  through 
Judge  William  Gaston,  then  a  member  of  Congress.    In  1817  they  were 
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appointed  to  professorships  in  the  University — Dr.  Mitchell  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics,  and  Dr.  Olmsted  to  that  of  chemistry,  then  first  es- 
tablished in  the  institution.  i 

Dr,  Mitchell  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  February  1, 
1818,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  the  foremost  professor  in 
the  institution.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Olmsted,  in  1825,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  a  posi- 
tion better  suited  to  his  tastes  and  in  which  he  made  his  reputation  for 
scientific  scholarship.  Dr.  Phillips  says  of  him,  that  "even  while  a 
professor  of  mathematics  he  had  frequently  indulged  h}fi  taste  for  bot- 
any by  pedestrian  excursions  through  the  country  around  Chapel  Hill. 
After  he  took  upon  himself  instruction  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  he  extended  and  multiplied  these  excursions,  so  that  when  he 
died  he  was  known  in  almost  every  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  he  left 
no  one  behind  him  better  acquainted  with  iti3  mountains,  valleys,  and 
plains;  its  birds,  beasts,  bugs,  fishes,  and  shells;  its  trees,  flowers,  vines, 
and  mosses ;  its  rocks,  stones,  sands,  clays,  and  marls.  ♦  »  ♦  Nor 
were  his  accomplishments  as  a  professor  confined  to  his  own  depart- 
ment. In  the  ancient  languages  he  was  frequently  ready  and  able  to 
help  a  colleague  who  was  prevented  from  discharging  his  own  duties. 
In  the  mathematics  he  would  often,  at  public  examinations,  propose 
such  questions  as  showed  that  his  earlier  love  still  retained  a  hold  on 
his  attention  and  aftections.  He  was  a  good  writer,  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  belles-lettres  he  was  a  well-read  and  instructive  critic."  He  was 
a  correspondent  of  Agassiz  and  other  scientists,  and  kept  himself  fully 
abreast  of  the  scientific  progress  of  his  times. 

Dr.  Mitchell  contributed  many  able  articles  to  the  scientific  publica- 
tions of  his  day.  lie  contributed  the  following  interesting  papers  to 
Silliman's  Journal :  January,  1830,  "A  Substitute  for  Welther's  Safety- 
tube,''  and  "  The  Geology  of  the  Gold  Regions  of  North  Carolina;"  Jan- 
uary, 1831,  "The  Causes  of  Winds  and  Storms;"  April,  1831,  "An  Anal 
ysis  of  the  Protogaea  of  Leibnitz; "  July,  1831,  a  reply  to  Kedtield's  crit- 
icism of  his  article  on  winds  and  storms;  January,  1830,  "Observations 
on  the  Black  Mountains  in  North  Carolina."  He  was  the  author  of  a 
manual  of  chemistry,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  i)assing  through 
the  press  at  the  time  .of  his  death;  a  manual  of  geology,  illustrated  by 
a  geological  map  of  North  Carolina;  a  manual  of  natural  history,  and  a 
collection  of  facta  and  dates  respecting  the  history,  geography,  etc.,  of 
the  Holy  Land. 
.  \Vli<in  he  came  to  the  University  the  academic  start'  numbered  4  and 
the  students  120.  At  his  death  there  were  10  professors  and  440  stu- 
dents in  the  institution. 

])r.  Mitchell  died  a  martyr  to  science,  and  the  incidents  of  his  death 
present  a  picture  of  tragic  interest.  l>y  observations  in  18.')5,  1838, 
1844,  and  185G  he  had  established  theftict  that  the  peaks  of  the  Hlack 
Mountains,  in  North  Carolina,  are  the  highest  east  of  the  llocky  Mount- 
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aius.  A  controversy  arose  between  him  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Cling- 
inan  as  to  which  was  the  higher,  Mount  Mitchell  or  Olingman's  Peak, 
named  respectively  in  their  honor.  In  June,  1857,  he  visited  the  Black 
Mountains  to  make  further  observations  in  order  to  fully  settle  this  dis- 
pute, but  this  was  not  his  only  object.  Dr.  Phillips  says :  "  One  object 
before  him  in  1857  was  to  collect  in  a  southern  latitude  corrections  for 
barometrical  observations  on  mountain  heights.  He  proposed  to  con- 
nect the  railroad  survey  across  the  Blue  Eidge,  in  iJorth  Carolina,  with 
the  top  of  Mitchell's  Peak  (Mount  Mitchell)  by  a  series  of  stations  dif- 
fering from  eaph  other  by  500  feet  of  altitude."  On  Saturday,  June  26, 
1857,  he  set  out  alone  across  the  mountains  for  a  settlement  on  Ganey 
Biver.  This  was  the  last  time  he  was  ever  seen  alive.  Kot  returning 
when  expected,  search  was  made  for  him,  and  on  July  8  his  body  was 
found  in  a  pool  of  water  on  the  mountain-side,  into  which  he  had  fallen 
from  a  precipice  some  40  feet  above,  ills  remains  were  taken  to  Ashe- 
ville  and  there  interred,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  give  them  sepul- 
ture on  Mount  Mitchell,  and  on  June  16, 1858,  they  were  buried  on  the 
highest  point  of  that  peak.  His  death  and  eminent  services  to  science 
were  chronicled  by  the  press  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  July,  1885,  the  writer  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave.  It  is  an 
humble  mound,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  rough  stones  collected  on  the 
mountains.  The  surroundings  are  majestically  grand.  It  has  been 
beautifully  said  that "  the  green-hued  ivy  and  the  many-hued  rhododen- 
dron lend  their  wild  beauty  to  the  scene,  and  the  dark-leaved  firs  spread 
their  funeral  pall  over  the  spot  where  he  lies." 

The  mountain  is  his  nionumenl — he  needs  no  other. 

Denison  Olmsted^  LL,  J). — Probably  no  other  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity ever  achieved  so  wide  a  reputation  as  did  Professor  Olmsted. 
He  was  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Mitchell  at  Yale,  having  entered  that  insti- 
tution in  1809,  and  graduating  in  1813.  For  two  years  he  taught  in 
Kew  London,  in  1815  he  was  called  to  Yale  as  tutor,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  election  to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1817. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  he  began  a 
geological  survey  of  the  State,  which  was  the  first  to  be  undertaken  in 
the  Union. 

In  1825  he  was  recalled  to  Yale  as  i)rofessor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  After  1835  he  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
ilis  Natnral  Philosophy,  which  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  science, 
appeared  in  1831,  and  his  Astronomy,  another  important  work,  in  18^9. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  special  institutions  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  and  he  also  deserves  honorable  men- 
tion for  his  advocacy  of  improvements  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

He  was  born  at  Kiist  Hartford,  Connecticut,  June  18, 1791,  and  died 
at  New  Haven,  in  that  State,  May  13, 1859. 
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Ethan  Allen  Andrews ^  LL,  D.—Professor  Andrews  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  professor  of  ancient  litnguages  in  1823.  He,  too,  was  an 
alumnns  of  Yale,  having  been  graduated  in  1810.  The  duties  of  his^ 
chair  were  filled  with  signal  ability,  and  it  caused  much  regret  when  he 
resigned,  in  1828,  to  accept  the  professorship  of  ancient  languages  in 
the  New  Haven  Gymnasium.  In  1829  he  established  the  New  Haven 
Institute  for  Young  Ladies.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
succeeded  Jacob  Abbott  as  principal  of  a  female  school,  and  also  became 
senior  editor  of  the  Religious  Magazine.  In  1839  he  returned  to  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  April  7, 1787,  and  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  Latin  text-books.    He  died  there  March  4,  1858. 

These  young  professors,  fresh  from  Yale,  brought  new  life  into  the 
institution.  Prior  to  their  advent  Princeton  thought  and  Princeton 
methods  had  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  disciples  of 
Dwight  and  Witherspoon  worked  together  in  harmony  and  brought 
about  a  blending  of  Y^'ale  and  Princeton  methods. 

THE  SECOND  PRESIDENT,  REV.  ROBERT  HETT  CHAPMAN,  D.  D. 

On  the  resignation  of  President  Caldwell,  in  1812,  Eev.  Robert  Hett 
Chapman,  D.  D.,  a  prominent  Presbyterian  divine,  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Chapman  was  born  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  March  2,  1771,  and  died 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  Juno  18,  1833.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1798,  and,  after  studying  theology,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1793.  For  a  short  time  he  was  a  professor 
in  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick.  From  1796  to  1799  he  was  pastor 
at  Eahway,  N.  J.,  and  from  1801  to  1812  he  preached  at  Cambridge,  N. 
Y.  He  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
December  16, 1812,  resigning  it  November  23, 1816,  to  again  enter  ac- 
tively upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  As  president  he  continued 
the  policy  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  his  predecessor  and  successor.  After 
leaving  the  University  he  held  pastorates  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia. 

THE    THIRD   PRESIDENT,   DAVID   LOWRY  SWAIN,   LL.  D. 

At  the  time  of  President  Caldwell's  death  the  University  was  firmly 
established,  and  its  influence  was  gradually  being  appreciated  in  other 
States.  The  high  school  of  1795  had  become  one  of  the  foremost  colleges 
in  the  Union. 

lu  the  selection  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  successor  the  trustees  appreciated 
their  responsibility.  Scholars  with  more  than  national  reputation  were 
presented  for  the  position,  but  the  board  of  trustees  with  great  una- 
nimity tendered  the  presidency  to  the  then  Governor  of  the  State, 
David  Lowry  Swaiu.  Although  a  man  of  varied  acquirements,  it  was 
not  for  his  scholarship  that  he  was  selected,  but  on  account  of  his  per- 
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soual  i>opularit3',  bis  intense  devotion  to  the  State^  and  his  acknowl- 
edged executive  capacity. 

In  Governor  Swain  were  combined  the  best  qualities  of  the  Puritan 
and  the  Cavalier,  llis  father,  George  Swain,  was  of  goed  New  England 
stock.  George  Swain  was  born  in  Koxbury,  Mass.,  in  1763,  and  on 
coming  South  he  settled  in  Georgia.  He  served  in  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  five  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  w^hich  revised 
the  Constitution  of  that  State.  In  1795  he  removed  to  Buncombe 
County,  North  Carolina.  Soon  after  this  he  married  Caroline  Lowry, 
a  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lane.  She  was  a  sister  of  Joel  Lane, 
the  founder  of  the  city  of  Ilaleigh,  and  of  Joseph  Lane,  at  one  time 
United  States  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  ticket  with  General  Breckinridge 
in  1800. 

On  January  4,  1801,  was  born  David  Lowry  Swain.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  at  home.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
Newton  Academy,  near  Asheville,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Newton, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance  says  that  this  school 
was  justly  famous  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  that  many  of  the  prom- 
inent citizens  of  North  Carolina,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  of  other 
States,  were  educated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  that  institution.  Gover- 
nor B.  F.  Perry  and  Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  M. 
Pattou,  R.  B.Vance,  James  Erwin,  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  were  classmates  of  young  Swain  while  there.  He  taught  Latin 
at  this  school  for  five  months. 

He  entered  the  Junior  chiss  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1821,  but,  for  want  of  means,  he  only  remained  four  months.  In  182li 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  theoflice  of  Chief- Justice  Taylor,  in 
Raleigh,  and  in  December  of  that  year  obtained  license  to  practise  law. 

He  returned  to  Buncombe  County  and  entered  upon  the  imictice  of 
his  profession.  His  advancement  was  rapid.  In  1824  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  from  his  county,  and  was 
continued  by  successive  elections  for  five  years.  The  Legislature,  in 
1829,  elected  him  solicitor  of  the  Edenton  circuit.  He  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  ('ourt  in  1830.  In  1832  he  was  elected  Governor. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  177(),  the  Governor  was  elect imI  for  only  one 
year.  Governor  Swain  was  successively  re-elected  in  1833  and  18,'U. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  1835,  which  revised  and  amended 
the  State  Constitution,  in  which  he  took  a  ])rominent  part.  In  lS3rt  lie 
was  elected  president  of  the  University,  which  position  he  held  until 
1808. 

Under  his  energetic  and  able  management,  the  University  made  rapid 
and  permanent  progress.  The  halls  were  filled  with  students  from  all 
])arts  of  the  South,  the  number  at  one  time  reaching  nearly  (ivq  hundred. 
The  Faculty  was  enlarged,  and  the  course  of  study  extended  and  made 
more  thorough.     The  finances  were  improved  and  wisely  managed. 
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Several  large  and  handsome  buildings  were  added,  ample  provision  being 
made  for  lecture  rooms,  libraries,  and  society  halls.  The  campus,  con- 
taining 50  acres,  naturally  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  college  campus  in  the  Union,  was  inclosed  and  ornamented  by 
walks  and  shrubbery. 

President  Swain  was  the  head  of  the  department  of  history  and  politi- 
cal science,  and  we  are  told  that  so  brilliant  and  fascinating  were  his 
jectures  in  political  economy  and  constitutional  and  international  law 
that  these  courses  were  always  largely  attended.  Such  wias  his  reputa- 
tion that  many  from  other  States  who  afterwards  became  distinguished 
statesmen  were  influenced  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  University  of 
Jforth  Carolina  rather  than  at  older  and  better-known  institutions. 

The  then  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  now  Senator  Zebulou  B.  Vance, 
in  a  memorial  oration  on  The  Life  and  Character  of  Hon.  David  L. 
Swain,  delivered  at  the  University  in  1877,  said: 

"  How  well  do  I  remember  the  many  occasions  during  my  sojourn  at 
the  University  when  he,  as  my  lireceptor,  esteeming  such  influences  of 
greater  importance  to  the  class  than  the  texts  of  the  lessons,  would 
for  the  time  give  his  whole  soul  to  the  stirring  up  of  these  generous  and 
emulous  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils.    The  very  first  recita- 
tion in  which  I  ever  appeared  before  him  was  one  such.    I  shall  never, 
never  forget  it!    In  1851 1  entered  the  University  and  joined  the  Senior 
class  as  an  irregular.    This  first  lesson  was  in  constitutional  law.    A 
single  general  question  was  asked  and  answered  as  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  then  he  began  to  discourse  of  Qhancellor  Kent,  whose  treatise 
we  were  studying ;  from  Kent  he  went  to  Story,  from  Story  to  Mar- 
shall, repeating  anecdotes  of  tlie  great  Americans  who  had  framed  and 
interpreted  our  organic  law,  and  touching  upon  the  debate  between 
llayne  and  Webster.    From  these  he  went  back  and  back  to  the  men 
and  the  times  when  the  great    ♦     ♦    ♦    principles  of  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty  were     ♦     ♦     *     I)laced  one  by  one  as  stones  polished  by  the 
genius  of  the  wise  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  brave  in  the  walls 
of  the  temi)le  of  human  freedom.    lie  told  us  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke, 
of  the  genius  of  Chatham ;  ho  took  us  into  the  prison  of  Eliott  and 
went  with  us  to  the  deathbed  of  Ilampdcn  ;  into  the  closet  with  Coke 
and  Sergeant  Maynard,  and  to  the  forum  where  Soniers  spoke:  to 
the  deck  of  the  Brill  where  William,  the  deliverer,  stood  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  shores  of  England ;  to  the  scaffolds  of  Sydney  and  of  our  own 
glorious  Jtaleigh.    Warming  as  he  went  with  the  glowing  theme,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  recitation  room,  which  was  the  library  of  the 
"old  South,''  with  long  and  awkward  strides,  heaving  those  heavy, 
passionate  sighs  which  were  always  with  him  the  witnesses  of  deep 
emotion,  he  would  now  and  then  stop,  reach  down  from  its  shelf  a 
volume  of  some  old  poet,  and  read  with  trembling  voice  some  grand 
and  glowing  words  addressed  to  man's  truest  ambition  that  thrilled 
our  souls  like  a  song  of  the  chief  musician.    A  profound  silence  was 
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iu  UloiiiH)  of  tho  dtH>p  attention  of  the  class,  and  tbe  hour  passed  almost 
huiuit)  wo  knew  it  had  begnu.'* 

'rUirt  iiiculeiit  i8  characteristic  of  President  Swain,  as  is  testified  by 
luauy  ot  hi8  old  ])upils. 

It  wail  during  tho  admiu'istration  of  President  Swain  that  the  State 
IliHtovical  Society  was  founded  in  January  1844,  tbe  University  Alumni 
AMdiK^iatiou  organized  in  1843,  and  the  University  Magazine  established 
iu  March,  18:14.  Ho  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  North  Carolina 
hi.story  and  the  author  of  some  valuable  monographs  on  Revolutionary 
and  autcUovolutionary  periods,  several  of  which  were  published  in  the 
1 1  u  I  vernity  Magazine. 

Under  his  able  and  progressive  management  the  University  had  de- 
vchkpcd  into  vigorous  manhood,  but  the  War,  like  an  untimely  frost, 
ouuie  and  checked  iti}  promising  career. 

UKiiinUKMKNTS   AND  COURSES    DURING  SWAIN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

1 1  was  uudor  the  administration  of  President  Swain  that  the  Uui- 
veviiity  reaohoil  its  highest  development  and  prosperity.  His  predeces- 
»iU'  had  hiiil  a  broad  foundation.  Many  of  those  graduated  during  the 
pri^idcnoy  of  Dr.  Caldwell  had  become  teachers,  and  now  classical 
m^hiutls  were  t^ntablished  in  every  section  of  the  State.  The  prepara- 
tiuy  sohoiU  ill  ooiinection  with  tho  University'  was  no  longer  a  necessity, 
aiut  wo  llud  it  quietly  dropped.  The  standard  of  instruction  was 
raised,  and  tho  riMiuisitos  for  ailmission  made  more  stringent.  As  earl^^ 
iis  is;is,  unit  probably  before,  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Fresh- 
luiui  rlass  wi»ro  required  to  sustain  an  approved  examination  on  the 
griimuuir  of  iho  Knglisli,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  including  Latin 
proMoil.N,  Mail's  Introduction,  or  Andrew's  Exercises;  Cicsar's  Gom- 
luoiitarios  ^llvo  books);  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (Gould's  edition — ex- 
liiirls  iwMw  tho  six  bjoks) ;  Virgil's  Bucolics,  and  six  books  of  the 
Kurid  ;  rtaUnsl  ;  Gret^k  Test^iinent  (St.  John's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of 
lh(^  Aposllos) ;  Gnrrii  Minora  or  Greek  reader;  arithmetic;  algebra, 
tludu>;li  oquiUiousi»f  (he  llrst  degree  ;  ancient  and  modern  geography. 

iu  (hi*,  uuiiu,  alXor  tho  remodelling  of  the  curriculum  at  his  accession, 
ilu*.  Uiiuui  luouts  in  (lie  ditVorent  departments  of  the  University  re- 
luaiuiul  (lio  biiuu^t)^'ouKhou^  the  administration  of  President  Swain. 

Ihv.  hi'.^:»u»u  of  Lsru  Tm  in  (akon  as  a  typical  one.  The  academic  staff 
tlir.u  uuuiliiuil  si  \  loon,  Tho  University  consisted  of  eight  departments 
.(lul  ii  .M-.luKil  lor  (ho  ap|»li('u(ion  of  science  to  the  arts,  added  in  1854, 
uiiU  .1  pu'::»idi'U(  iiUil  four  i>i(»(ossors. 

Ihr.  iluio  loquuod  for  (ho  «ouipli»lion  of  the  studies  of  each  depart- 
uirui,  iu-;r.ihri  w  ilh  \\\{\  uuuilu»r  of  rocitations  given,  will  enable  one  to 
luiui  ail  idi.ii  of  ihw  rol.Uixo  importance  attached  toeach.  The  require- 
uu  lU.^  loi  iuUui;>.bUiu  (o  (ho  Kroshm  in  class  of  the  University  have  al- 

U'liil.H   hii'U  gi\ou. 
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In  the  ooUegiato  classes  the  requirements  were  as  follows : 

In  Latin, — Freshman  class,  166  recitations:  Virgil's  Georgics,  Cicero's  Orations,  and 
five  books  of  Livy  read.  Sophomore,  148  recitations:  Odes  and  Satires  of  Horacej 
Epistles  of  Horace  and  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Junior,  57  recitations : 
Cicero  de  Offlciis. 

In  Greek. — Freshman  class,  167  recitations :  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  one  book  of 
Herodotus  read.  Sophomore,  148  recitations :  Onebookof  Thacydides,  five  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  and  Select  Orations  of  Demosthenes.  Junior,  54  recitations:  Two  tragedies  of 
Sophocles.    Senior,  38  recitations :  One  Tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

We  find  the  instructors  in  these  departments  complaining  that  candidates  for  ad- 
mission are  generally  deficient  in  some  part  of  the  preparatory  studies,  especially  in 
Latin  construction,  Greek  grammar,  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities,  and  ancient 
geography,  and  mythology.  At  the  same  time  they  acknowledge  that  they  are  much 
indebted  to  ^Hhe  faithful  teachers  who  are  laboring  to  promote  classical  learning 
by  thorough  elementary  instruction.  •  •  •  We  trust  that  our  obligations  to  them 
will  be  still  further  increased ;  for  on  their  efforts  we  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
for  success  in  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  University." 

In  history, — Besides  the  historical  works  read  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  following 
were  required :  Freshman  class,  78  recitatious :  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities  and 
ancient  history  studied.  Junior,  78  recitations :  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
modern  history,  with  attention  to  that  of  England  and  America. 

The  text-books  recommended  in  this  department  were  Bojesen's  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  Weber's  Outlines,  Tytler's  Universal  History,  and  Smith's  Lectures  on 
Modern  History.  It  was  provided  that  throughout  the  entire  course  the  classes 
should  be  guided  to  the  best  sources  of  information  on  all  the  more  important  sub« 
jeots  of  historical  inquiry  and  stimulat-ed  from  time  to  time  to  extend  their  investiga- 
tions beyond  the  text-books. 

In  Frtnoh. — Sophomore  class,  38  recitations:  Levizac's  Grammar  and  Perrin's 
Fables  used.  Junior,  76  recitations :  Floraiu's  Gonzalvo  de  Cordoue  and  Bossuet's 
Orations.  Senior,  35  recitatious:  Selections  from  Racine's  Tragedies  and  Molidre's 
Comedies.  Throughout  the  course,  lectures  were  given  from  time  to  time  on  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  French  literature. 

In  logic  and  rhetoric. — Sophomore  class,  essays  required  every  third  week.  Junior, 
3  recitations  per  week  and  one  original  oration  from  each  member  during  the  ses- 
sion. Senior,  4  original  orations  from  each  member  during  the  year.  The  text-books 
used  wore  Whateley's  Elements  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  with  reference  to  the  works  of 
Mill  and  Campbell,  and  occasional  lectures  upon  the  principles  of  taste  and  criticism. 

In  mathematics. — The  Freshman  class  had  4  recitations  a  week,  the  Sophomore  5, 
and  the  Junior  4.  The  text-books  used  were  Pierce's  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonom- 
etry, Navigation  and  Surveying,  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  ;  Church's  Analytical 
Geometry,  and  Difierential  and  Integral  Calculus ;  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Norton's  Astronomy.  A  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy,  illustrated  by  appropriate  experiments. 

In  chemistri/f  mineralogy j  and  geology. — Senior  class,  3  lectures  and  3  recitations  in 
each  per  week.  The  toxt-books  of  Draper,  Graham,  Regnault,  and  Si  Hi  man  were  used 
in  the  course. 

This  department  was  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Mitchell,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  professors  in  the  School  for  the  Application  of  Science  to  the  Arts, 
wljcro  the  studios  of  this  department  were  taught  with  great  thoroughness. 

In  political  science  and  philosophy. — Required  in  course  during  the  Senior  year 
three  days  per  week.  Text-books  used  wfere  Wayland's  Political  Economy,  Story's 
Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Constitution,  and  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law, 
Vol.  1;  Wayland's  Moral  Science,  Abercrombie's  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers,  and  Wayland's  Intellectual  Philosophy.     A    course  of  lectures  was  also 
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delivered  on  the  history  of  constitational  law.  It  was  provided  that  no  portion 
of  the  text-books  should  be  omitted,  '^bntthe  whole  carefully  recited,  subsequently 
reviewed,  aud  each  member  of  the  class  separately  aud  rigidly  examined  on  the  entire 
system." 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO  THE  ARTS. 

As  before  stated,  iu  January,  1854,  a  '*•  School  for  the  Application  of 
Science  to  the  Arts"  was  established  with  Elisha  Mitchell,  professor  of 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology ;  James  Phillips,  professor  of  pure 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  Charles  Phillips,  professor  of  civil 
engineering,  and  Benjamin  S.  Hedrick,  professor  of  chemistry  applied 
to  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

The  object  of  this  school  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  prpfessional 
life  as  engineers,  artisans,  farmers,  miners,  and  physicians.  They  were 
given  both  practical  and  theoretical  instruction.  The  University  cata- 
logue for  1854-55  says:  "It  is  judged  that  this  course  will  secure  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  various  interests  of  our  community.  For,  while 
theory  without  practice  is  in  danger  of  becoming  visionary  and  unpro- 
ductive—practice without  theory  may  become  devoted  to  isolated  efforts, 
or  to  a  barren  routine  of  imitations.'' 

It  was  provided  that  "  as  this  school  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity, candidates  for  its  first  degree  will  be  allowed  to  substitute  civil 
engineering  or  agricultural  chemistry  for  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, or  for  international  and  constitutional  law,  at  their  own  election, 
but  only  during  the  second  term  of  their  Senior  year.  Those  students 
of  the  University  who  seek  for  a  professional  education  may  leave  the 
academic  course  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  their  Senior  year  and 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  own  special  studies  during  a  i)erio(l 
of  eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of  six  months  they  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  along  with  the  rest  of  their  class,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  lifth  year  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Instruction  will 
be  given  to  others  also  who  are  connected  with  the  University  only  as 
pupils  of  this  school.  From  them  an  attendance  of  two  years  aud  a  half 
will  be  required  generally,  but,  as  usual,  they  will  bo  admitted  at  the 
beginning  of  their  course  to  such  classes  as  their  own  acquisitions  may 
suit.  On  completing  the  required  studies  these  pupils  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science." 

To  enter  the  de[)artment  of  civil  engineering  the  student  was  re- 
quired to  stand  approved  examinations  on  arithmetic,  {ilgebra,  geom- 
etry, and  i)lane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  with  its  application  in  sur- 
veying, navigation,  and  in  the  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances. 
The  course  in  this  departujent  comprised  three  years.  The  text-books 
used  were  Church's  Analytical  Geometry,  Church's  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus,  Davies's  Descriptive  Geometry,  Davies's  Shades  and 
Shadows,  Smith's  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  Mahan's  Civil  Engin- 
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eeriug,  Gillespie  on  Boads  and  Bailroads,  Trantwiue,  Borden,  Loud,  etc., 
on  Geodesy  and  Earth  Works. 

Mecbauieal,  topographical,  and  architectural  drawing,  both  plane  and 
isometrical,  were  taught  throughout  the  course. 

Students  in  the  department  for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
culture and  the  arts  were  instructed  in  analytical  chemistry  and  its 
application  to  the  analysis  of  soils  and  manure,  the  assaying  of  soils 
and  minerals,  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  and  the  testing  of  drugs 
and  medicines.    Daily  work  in  the  laboratory  was  required. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures,  the  following  works  were  required  for 
reading  and  reference :  Will's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis,  Boss's 
Analytical  Chemistry,  Begnault's  Chemistry,  Johnston's  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Stockhardt's  Field  Lectures,  Plattner's  Testing  with  the 
Blow-pipe,  and  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

A  professorship  of  law  was  established  in  1846.  but  the  professor 
received  no  salary  from  the  University ;  neither  was  he  nor  were  his 
students  subject  to  the  ordinary  regulations. 

There  were  two  classes,  the  students  of  the  first  or  independent  class 
having  no  connection  with  any  other  department,  and  the  college  class 
consisting  of  students  who  were  also  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Tuition  in  the  first  class  was  $50,  and  in  the  latter  $25  per 
session,  all  fees  being  paid  to  the  professors  of  the  department. 

The  full  course  occupied  the  independent  class  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  those  stu- 
dents passing  approved  examinations. 

The  plan  of  studies  comprised  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Cruise's 
Digest  of  Beal  Property,  Fearne  on  Bemainders,  Iredell  on  Executors, 
Stei)hen  on  Pleading,  Chitty's  Pleading,  Selwyn's  Nisi  Prius,  Smith  on 
Contracts,  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  and  Adams's  Doctrine  of  Equity, 
together  with  lectures  on  the  common  law,  having  special  reference  to 
the  legislation  and  judicial  decisions  of  North  Carolina.  Moot  courts 
were  held  from  time  to  time,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  professors,  for 
the  discussion  of  legal  questions. 

On  the  transfer  of  the  University  to  President  Pool  and  his  associates 
in  1SG«S  the  law  school  was  abandoned,  but  on  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Battle,  in  1876,  it  was  reopened  with  the  lion.  William  H.Battie, 
LL.  I).,  as  professor.  In  1881  the  Hon.  John  Manning  became  the  head 
of  this  department,  which  position  he  has  occupied  continuously  since. 
For  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  students  in  this  department  has 
averaged  about  twenty-five. 

Besides  the  University  Law  School  there  is  only  one  other  regularly 
organized  law  school  in  the  State,  the  Dick  and  Dillard  Law  School, 
at  Greensborough,  an  excellent  institution. 
17037— No.  2 G 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  War  fell  ui)on  the  University  like  a  thunderbolt.  Prosperity  was 
shattered  and  discordant  elements  introduced  which  were  not  harmo- 
nized until  years  after  the  close  of  that  eventful  struggle.  The  War  aud 
the  days  of  reconstruction  are  the  period  of  the  University's  distress  and 
humiliation,  and  they  constitute  the  only  dark  picture  in  its  history. 

After  North  Carolina  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  and  war  had 
been  declared,  both  students  and  professors  were  eager  for  the  conflict. 
Seven  members  of  the  faculty  and  nearly  all  the  students  joined  the 
army.  They  were  inspired  by  patriotic  motives,  for  they  believed  they 
were  fiorliting  for  liberty  and  home.  But  in  all  the  excitement  incideut 
to  the  struggle  President  Swain  was  calm  and  remained  faithful  to  the 
institution  over  which  he  had  been  called  to  preside.  His  efforts  were 
mainly  directed  to  keep  the  University  open,  and  it  was  his  boast  that 
during  the  four  years  of  war  the  college  bell  never  failed  in  its  daily 
calls,  aud  the  institution  was  maintained  in  full  working  order.  In 
doing  this  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by  many  who  urged  that  colle^^e 
walls  should  not  prove  a  protection  to  those  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be 
favored  by  wealth  and  influence.  But  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  of 
purpose,  he  did  not  waver  in  the  course  adopted. 

Senator  Vance,  in  the  address  before  referred  to,  said :  "  Governor 
Swain  ap])ealed  to  the  Confederate  government  more  than  once  to  pre- 
vent the  handful  of  college  boys  left  from  being  drafted.  President 
Davis  himself  seconded  these  efforts  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  War,  de- 
chiring  that  'the  seed  corn  should  not  be  ground  up.'  But  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  increased,  this  wisdom  was  lost  sight  of,  the 
collegians  were  again  and  again  called  upon,  till  at  the  time  of  Lee's 
surrender  there  were  but  about  a  dozen  here  still  keeping  up  the  name 
and  forms  of  a  college.  But  even  while  the  village  and  the  University 
were  occupied  by  4,000  Michigan  cavalry,  the  old  bell  was  rung  daily, 
prayers  were  held,  and  the  University  was  kept  going." 

A  ROMANCE   OF   TUE   WAU. 

Federal  cavalry,  under  General  S.  D.  Atkins,  took  possession  of 
CliJipel  Llill,  April  17,  1805.  General  Sherman,  in  consequence  of  a 
visit  from  President  Swain,  as  a  member  of  tbe  commission  to  suri*en- 
der  the  city  of  Kaleigh,  had  ordered  that  the  University  should  be  pro- 
tected from  pillage  and  destruction,  which  was  done  very  effectually. 

General  Atkins,  while  visiting  President  Swain  on  otlicial  businesSi 
accidentally  saw  his  daught-er ;  he  afterwards  sought  her  acquaintance, 
addressed  her,  and  was  accepted.  During  the  summer  her  father  vis- 
ited General  Atkins's  home  in  Illinois  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  his 
character  and  social  standing.  Her  father's  permission  having  been 
secured,  Eleanor  Hope  Swain,  against  tlie  protest  of  friends,  married 
the  Union  General  in  August,  1865.    They  now  reside  in  Freeport,  111. 
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Mrs.  Atkins  is  the  only  living  child  of  President  Swain.  No  male  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  survives. 

President  Swain  had  never  entertained  extreme  views  in  regard  to 
"  State  rights,"  and  did  not  permit  himself  to  become  embittered  against 
the  North  during  the  War.  Mrs.  0..P.  Spencer,  a  neighbor  and  familiar 
acquaintance  of  President  Swain,  in  her  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  of  the 
University,  says :  "  Governor  Swain  believed  this  marriage  was  but  the 
first  of  many  others  like  it  to  take  place  all  over  the  South ;  that  our 
peace  was  to  flow  like  a  river,  and  that  North  and  South  were  coming 
together  at  once  to  be  more  firmly  united  than  ever.  He  was  a  saga- 
cious man  and  accustomed  to  calculate  possibilities  very  closely  and 
accurately,  but  he  did  not  once  dream  of  the  party  issues  that  were  to 
spring  up  and  divide  the  country  even  more  effectually  than  the  War, 
nor  of  the  bitterness  that  was  to  be  engendered  and  revived." 

This  marriage  provoked  much  adverse  criticism  throughout  the  State. 
President  Swain's  course  was  censured  by  many,  some  being  alienated 
from  the  University  on  account  of  it ;  but  now  that  prejudice  has  yielded 
to  reason,  his  wisdom  in  this  matter  is  admitted.  Had  all  been  as  char- 
itable as  he  was,  the  wounds  of  the  War  would  soon  have  been  healed. 

LAST  YEARS  OF  SWAIN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Now  that  the  War  was  over,  it  was  hoped  that  the  University  would 
rise  to  its  former  prosperity.  But  it  seemed  that  President  Swain  had 
lost  his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  institution  suffered.  His  liberal  policj^  had  pleaded  neither 
of  the  then  existing  political  factions.  The  leaders  of  the  Kepublican 
party  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion,  and  regarded  the  University  as 
'*  a  hot-bed  of  treason."  He  had  displeased  many  prominent  and  influ- 
ential friends  of  the  institution  by  his  willingness  to  accept  the  results 
of  the  War  and  banish  all  sectional  strife.  Many  clamored  for  his  re- 
moval. .  His  resignation  was  tendered  in  1867,  but  was  not  accepted, 
the  reason  probably  being  that  the  trustees  were  aware  that  they  were 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  board  of  trustees,  and  they  wished  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  the  reorganization  of  the  University  upon 
them. 

In  1868  the  State  passed  under  the  new  Constitution.  There  was  an 
entire  change  in  the  State  government.  The  University  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  new  board  of  trustees,  and  one  of  their  first  official  acts 
was  to  dismiss  the  president  and  Faculty,  that  they  might  remodel  it  on 
a  i)artisan  basis. 

President  Swain  did  not  long  survive  this  dark  hour  of  the  Univer- 
sity. On  August  11,  1868,  while  out  driving  with  a  friend  near  Chapel 
Hill,  he  was  thrown  from  the  buggy  and  painfully  injured.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  his  injuries  August  27,  following  the  accident.  He 
was  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  near  Baleigh. 
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President  Swaiu  was  an  earnest  Christian  and  an  honored  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Senator  Vance,  in  referring  to  his  Chris- 
tian character,  says:  "  He  was  a  praying  man,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
be  known  as  such.  He  first  introduced  the  practice  of  opening  the  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  faculty  with  prayer.''  Truly  has  it  been  iSaid  that 
^' the  soil  of  our  State  holds  the  dust  of  no  son  who  loved  her  more  or 
served  her  better." 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  first  acts  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  had  been  appointed 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1868,  were  unconstitutional 
and  condemned  by  the  best  citizens  of  the  State. 

They  ordered  the  University  to  be  closed,  declared  all  the  chairs 
vacant,  and  all  the  professorships  abolished.  The  Constitution  of  the 
State  provides  that  the  University  shall  be  perpetuated  and  maintained, 
and  the  charter  of  the  institution  expressly  states  that  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  shall  not  be  dismissed  unless  certain  specified  charges  shall 
be  proved. 

The  larger  part  of  the  endowment  was  unwisely  invested  and  lost,  and 
political  bias  was  manifested  in  all  that  was  done. 

Ui)on  the  re-opening  of  the  University  in  1869,  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution were  dissatisfied  to  find  that  the  late  distinguished  president  and 
his  able  coadjutors  had  been  succeeded  by  new  and  untried  men. 

In  referring  to  President  Swain  and  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
University,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
in  an  address  before  that  body  in  1881,  said : 

**  The  shadows  of  a  dark  night  were  falling  round  him  and  his  col- 
leagues and  the  object  of  his  care.  A  special  Providence  seemed  watcli- 
ful  to  save  those  old  servants  of  our  State  University  from  the  humili- 
ation of  a  painful  exile  from  homes,  labors,  honors,  offices,  and  altars. 
Professor  Mitchell  had  fallen  on  rest  in  the  deep  and  dark  chambers  of 
the  Black  Mountain.  Professor  Phillips  had  lain  down  with  his  harness 
on,  upon  the  rostrum  of  the  chapel,  for  his  long  sleep  whilst  the  students 
were  assembling  for  morning  i)rayer.  President  Swain,  in  visiting  a 
small  farm  in  preparation  for  the  comfort  of  his  small  family  of  old 
servants,  is  by  an  accident  fatally  injured ;  lingering  a  few  days  his 
useful  life  and  well-rounded  labors  are  closed  in  charity  and  kindness 
to  all,  but  with  anxious  fears  for  the  future  of  an  institution  that  he  had 
loved  so  long  and  served  so  well.  He  knew  that  new  and  unknown 
men  would  soon  be  placed  in  charge.  Pleasant  is  the  memory  of  such 
a  man  to  the  good  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  tbey  silently  rebuked 
the  punishment  of  a  man  without  a  crime,  and  a  Faculty  without  a  stain, 
and  in  fortitude  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  passed  their  sons  to 
the  care  of  the  undisturbed  institutions  of  learning  of  our  sister  State  of 
Virginia." 
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THE  FOURTH  WtESIDENT,  REV.  SOLOMON  POOL,  D.  D. 

Eev.  Solomon  Pool,  D.  D.,  became  president  in  1869.  Doubtless  he 
had  the  interest  of  the  University  at  heart  in  accepting  the  position, 
but  time  has  proved  that  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  and  for  the  institu- 
tion that  he  did  so.  In  becoming  a  member  of  the  Republican  party 
at  the  time  he  did  and  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  he  ren- 
dered himself  unpopular  with  some  of  the  best  and  most  influential  peo- 
ple in  the  State — the  former  friends  and  supporters  of  the  University. 
The  board  of  trustees,  of  which  Dr.  Pool  was  a  member,  was  regarded 
with  disfavor,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  its  choice  did  not  add  to  his  rep- 
utation. 

Without  reputation  for  broad  scholarship  or  administrative  ability, 
without  influential  friends  outside  his  own  party,  without  any  claim 
upon  the  people  of  the  State,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  in  the  Union.  Even  though  his  best  eff'orts  were  put 
forth  in  its  behalf,  yet  that  his  administration  was  a  comparative  fail- 
ure is  no  surprise.  It  is  due  Dr.  Pool  to  add  that  he  was  the  best  man 
of  his  party  in  the  State  for  the  position,  and  at  that  time  it  would  have 
been  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  any  Republican  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  management  of  the  University. 

During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Pool  the  attendance  at  any  time  was 
not  more  than  seventy-five,  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  coming 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  institution  and  none  from  with- 
out the  State.  The  faculty  numbered  five;  all  were  Republicans,  and 
two  of  them  were  Northern  men  who  had  previously  been  connected 
with  institutions  for  the  education  of  colored  people.  This,  in  a  measure, 
accounts  for  the  small  attendance.  The  writer  is  glad  to  add  that  the 
day  has  now  come  when  no  man  is  ostracized  in  North  Carolina  on  ac- 
count of  political  convictions,  and  that  some  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  and  one  of  the  ablest  divines  in  the  State  are  professors  in 
Shaw  University,  an  institution  in  Raleigh  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  negro  in  medicine,  law,  divinity,  and  letters,  and  no  right-thinking 
man  condemns  them  for  their  course. 

After  1870  all  exercises  were  discontinued  until  the  reorganization  in 
1875.  Dr.  Pool  continued  as  nominal  president  in  charge  of  the  Uni- 
versity property  until  the  reopening. 

Dr.  Pool  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  fle 
is  a  native  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  In  1849,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  entered  the  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1853.  In 
December,  1853,  he  was  elected  tutor  of  mathematics  in  his  alma  mater j 
and  in  18G0  he  was  promoted  to  the  adjunct  professorship  of  pure 
mathematics,  which  position  he  held  until  1866,  whep  he  accei)ted  a 
Government  position  in  the  revenue  service.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  from  1869  to  1875.  After  his  connection  with  that  institu- 
tion was  severed,  he  was  for  a  short  time  principal  of  a  school  in  Cary, 
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but  lie  now  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  ministry.    He  is  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  aud  most  eloquent  divines  in  the  State. 

THE  RE-OPENING. 

In  1875,  the  trustees  being  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  Constitutional  amendment  of  that  year,  the  University  was 
re-opened  with  a  corps  of  seven  professors,  the  Eev.  Charles  Phillips, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics,  being  made  chairman  of  the 
Faculty. 

Dr.  Phillips  is  a  native  of  Harlem,  N.  Y.  His  father,  James  Phillips, 
came  to  this  country  from  England,  and  from  1826  to  his  death  in  18C7, 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  in  1811,  aud  after  studying  a  year  at  Princeton,  became  tutor 
of  matheui<itics  at  his  alma  mater  in  1844;  was  x)romoted  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  civil  engineering  in  1853,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mathematics.  After  the  dispersion  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  University,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Davidson  College  in  18G9,  where  he  remained  till  his  recall  to  Chapel 
Hill  in  1875.  In  1879,  owing  to  bad  health  lie  gave  up  active  work  aud 
was  made  professor  emeritus  in  his  department.  He  has  written  much 
for  the  religious  and  secular  prfcss,  and  published  a'  Manual  of  Trig- 
onometry for  use  at  the  University. 

The  requirements  for  admission  were  made  essentially  the  same  as  at 
the  close  of  the  administration  of  President  Swain.  Three  courses  of 
study  were  provided  :  the  classical,  requiring  four  years  for  its  comple- 
tion, and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Uachelor  of  Arts;  the  scientilic,  re- 
quiring three  years,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science: 
the  agricultural,  requiring  three  years,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of 
liachelor  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  session  of  1875-7(i  sixty-nine  students  were  enrolled. 

THE  FIFXn  PRESIDENT,  KEMP   PH'MMER   BATTLE,   LL.  D. 

In  187G  the  lion.  Kemp  P.  Battle  was  elected  i)resident  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  has  held  the  position  continuously  since,  lie  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Judge  William  II.  Battle,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Snpreme 
(]ourt  of  Xorth  Carolina,  and  author  of  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
President  Battle  was  born  December  19,  1831.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  in  1819,  being  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  for  four 
years  was  tutor  of  mathematics  in  that  institution.  In  1851  he  began 
the  practice  of  law  and  made  rapid  advancement  in  his  profession.  He 
was  a  Whig  delegate  to  the  secession  convention  of  lS(n,  and  was  State 
treasurer  from  18G6  to  180S.  At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency he  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Baleigh. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  his  administration  the  Faculty  was  increased,  the 
coarses  enlarged,  and  the  standard  of  instruction  raised.    The  course 
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leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  was  done  away  with,  and 
a  philosophical  course,  differing  from  the  classical  in  that  only  one  an- 
cient language  is  required,  more  attention  being  devoted  to  the  scien- 
tific studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  was  added. 
All  the  undergraduate  courses  were  made  co-ordinate,  each  requiring 
four  years  for  completion.  Post-graduate  instruction  leading  to  the 
master's  degree  (A.  Rf.,  Ph.  M.,  and  M.  S.)  and  the  doctor's  degree  (Ph. 
D.)  was  provided.  For  the  master's  degree  the  candidate  must  take 
l)ost-graduate  study  for  one  year  in  three  subjects,  submit  a  suitable 
thesis  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations.  For  the  doctor's  decree, 
two  of  the  subjects  of  the  post-graduate  work  of  the  first  year  must  be 
continued  for  another  session,  the  candidate  then  submitting  a  thesis 
and  passing  examinations. 

The  University  as  now  constituted  embraces  the  following  depart- 
ments :  The  Literary  Department,  the  Scientific  Department,  the  School 
of  Normal  Instruction,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  the  School  of  Law. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Battle  its  growth  has  been 
marked.  Since  1876  the  annual  enrolment  of  students  has  averaged 
about  175.    The  academic  staff  now  numbers  17. 

Beginning  with  the  Swain  administration  the  salaries  have  been  as 
follows : 

In  1836  the  president  received  $2,000  per  annum  and  residence;  the 
professors  each  $1,240  and  residence.  In  1860  the  president's  salary 
had  been  increased  to  $2,500,  and  the  professors'  to  $1,700.  The  former 
now  (1887)  receives  $2,500  and  the  latter  $2,000  per  year  and  residences. 

PRESENT  REQUIREMENTS  AND  COURSES. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  are  as  follows : 

In  Latin. — Cjesar^s  Gallic  War  (5  books),  Virgil's  yEneid  (5  books),  Cicero's  Orations 
(4).  P^qnivalent  amounts  from  other  authors  are  accepted.  A  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  forms  of  declension  and  conjugation  and  the  general  principles  of  con- 
struction is  absolutely  essential.  In  Greek. — Xenophon's  Anabasis  (.3  books),  simple 
exercises  in  translating  English  into  Greek,  Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin  or  Hadley- Allen), 
a  good  knowledge  of  which  is  required.  In  Mathematics. — Arithmetic,  and  Algebra  to 
quadratic  equations.  In  English. — English  Grammar  (Whitney,  Bain),  Introduction 
to  Rhetoric  and  Composition  (Chittenden  and  D.  J.  Hill,  or  Reed  and  Kellogg),  Out" 
lines  of  English  and  American  History  and  Literature  (Freeman,  Oilman). 

Applicants  wishing  to  pursue  the  classical  course  are  examined  in  all 
the  above  studies,  and  in  addition  are  required  to  exhibit  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  history,  geography,  and  mythology.  Slight 
deficiencies  in  the  amount  of  reading  required  in  Latin  and  Greek  are 
allowed  to  be  made  up  by  private  study  during  the  first  session,  if  the 
rest  of  the  examination  is  satisfactory.  Those  desiring  to  take  the 
..  philosophical  course  are  examined  in  Latin  or  Greek,  according  to  se- 
•   -^  lection  made,  mathematics  and  English.    For  the  scientific  coarse  thid 
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applicants  are  examined  in  Mathematics  and  English.  Optional  stu- 
dents are  examined  in  such  of  the  above  as  relate  to  the  studies  they 
select.  For  admission  into  advanced  classes,  applicants  are  examined 
in' the  studies  completed  by  the  classes  they  wish  to  join. 

The  following  undergraduate  courses  of  study  are  provided.  The 
figures  in  parentheses  denote  the  number  of  recitations  or  lectures  per 
week : 

L  Classical  course,  leading  to  tbe  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts : 

First  3/ear.— First  term :  Algebra  (4),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4),  English  (2),  History  (1), 
Hygiene  (six  lectures),  Practical  Morals  (six  lectures).  Second  term :  Geom- 
etry (4),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4),  English  (2),  History  (1). 

Second  year. — First  term  :  Trigonometry  (4),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4),  Chemistry  (3), 
English  (1).  Second  term  :  Analytical  Geometry  (4),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4), 
Chemistry  (3),  English  (1). 

Third  year.— First  term :  Physics  (4),  Logic  (2),  English  (1),  Elective  (9),  of 
which  at  least  (3)  must  be  devoted  to  a  modern  or  classic  language.  Second 
term :  Physics  (4),  Logic  and  Psychology  (2),  English  (1),  Elective  (9),  sub- 
ject to  same  condition  as  in  first  term. 

Fourth  year. — First  term:  Political  Economy  (3),  English  Literature (3),  Essays 
and  Orations  (1),  Psychology  and  Morsil  Philosophy  (2),  Elective  (6),  subject 
to  samo  condition  as  in  third  year.  Second  term  :  Constitutional  and  Inter- 
national Law  (3),  English  Literature  (3),  Essays  and  Orations  (1),  Moral 
Philosophy  (2),  Elective  (6),  subject  to  same  condition  as  in  third  year. 

Elective  studies:  History  (3),  French  (3),  German  (3),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4), 
Anglo-Saxon  (3),  Industrial  Chemistry  (3),  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis 
(3),  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  and  Assaying  (3),  Physiology,  Zoology, 
and  Botany  (3),  Economic  Entomology  (3),  Advanced  Botany  (3),  Surveying 
and  Engineering  (3),  Calculus  (4),  Practical  Horticulture  (2),  Biological 
Laboratory  (2),  Astronomy  (1|),  Theoretical  Mechanics  (li),  Geology  (1^), 
Mineralogy(l^),  Metallurgy(l|),  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy(2),  Physics  (2). 

2.  Philosophical  courscj  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy : 

First  year. — First  term  :  Algebra  (4),  Latin  or  Greek  (4),  German  or  French  (3), 
English  (2),  History  (1),  Physiography  (1),  Hygiene  (six  lectures),  Practical 
Morals  (six  lectures).  Second  term:  Geometry  (4),  Latin  or  Greek  (4),  Ger- 
man or  French  (3),  English  (2),  History  (1),  Physiograi)hy  (1). 

Second  year. — First  term  :  Trigonometry  (4),  Latin  or  Greek  (4),  German  or  French 
(3),  Chemistry  (3),  English  (1).  Second  term :  Analytical  Geometry  (4),  Latin 
or  Greek  (4),  German  or  French  (3),  Chemistry  (3),  English  (1). 

Third  year.— First  term :  Physics  (4),  Physiology  (3),  Logic  (2),  English  (1),  Elect- 
ive (6).  Second  term :  Physios  (4),  Zoology  and  Botany  (3),  Logic  and  Psy- 
chology (2),  English  (1),  Elective  (tJ). 

Fourth  year. — First  term :  Political  Economy  (3),  English  Literature  (3),  Essays 
and  Orations  (1),  Astronomy  (3),  Psychology  (2),  Elective  (3).  Second  term : 
Constitutional  and  International  Law  (3),  English  Literature  (3),  Essays  and 
Orations  (1),  Geology  (3),  Moral  Philosophy  (2),  Elective  (3). 

Elective  studies:  Studies  to  fill  out  the  hours  marked  Elective  in  the  abovecourse 
may  be  chosen  from  either  or  both  of  the  lists  of  Elective  Studies  given  under 
the  Classical  Course  and  Scientific  Course. 

3.  Scientific  course^  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science: 

First  year. — Firet  term :  Algebra  (4),  German  or  French  (3),  or  Latin  (4),  English 
(2),  History  (1),  Entomology  (1),  Physiography  (1),  Physiology  (3),  Hy- 
giene (six  lectures),  Practical  Morals  (six  lectures).  Second  term :  Geom- 
etry (4),  German  or  French  (3),  or  Latin  (4),  English  (2),  History  (1),  Ento- 
mology (1),  Physiography  (1),  Zoology  and  Botany  (3). 
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3.  Scientific  course — Continued. 

Second  year.— First  term  :  Trigonometry  (4),  German  or  French  (3),  or  Latin  (4), 
English  (1),  Chemistry  (3),  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  (3),  Biological 
Laboratory  (2).  Second  term  :  Analytical  Geometry  (4),  German  or  French 
(3),  or  Latin  (4),  English  (1),  Chemistry  (3),  Qualitative  Chemical  Analy- 
sis (3),  Biological  Laboratory  (2). 

Third  year. — First  terra:  Physics  (4),  Mineralogy  (3),  English  (1),  Elective  (8). 
Second  term:  Physics  (4),  Geology  (3),  English  (1),  Elective  (8). 

Fourth  year. — First  terra:  Astronomy  (  3),  Elective  (12),  (of  which  (6)  must  be 
devoted  to  Science).  Second  term :  Elective  (15),  (of  which  (6)  mus^  be 
lie  voted  to  Science). 

Eloctivo  studies :  Advanced  Botany  (3),  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  and 
Assaying  (3),  Surveying  and  Drafting  (3),  Calculus  (4),  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Domestic  Animals  (3),  History  (3),  Psychology  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy (2),  English  Literature  (3),  Political  Economy,  Constitutional  and  In- 
ternational Law  (3),  French  or  German  (3),  Economic  Entomology  (2),  Prac- 
tical Horticulture  (2),  Agricultural  Chemistry  (1^),  Metallurgy  (IJ),  Me- 
chanics (1^),  Pratical  Geology  (3),  Essays  and  Orations  (1),  Physics  (2),  Logio 
and  Psychology  (2),  Industrial  Chemistry  (3). 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  the  following 
courses  are  given : 

1.  Agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  a  certificate  of  pro- 

ficiency in  Agriculture  : 
Fir^t  and  second  years. — The  same  studies  are  required  ^  in  the  corresponding 

years  of  the  Scientific  Course.  • 
Third  year. — First  term :  Mechanics  (4),  Mineralogy  (3),  Industrial  Chemistry 

(3),  Agricultural  Botany  (3),  Entomology  (2).     Second  term  :  Physics  (4), 

Geology  (3),  Industrial  Chemistry  (3),  Agricultural  Botany  (3),  Entomology 

Fourth  year. — First  term  :  Land  Surveying  (3),  Astronomy  (3),  Domestic  Animals 
(3),  Horticulture  (2),  Elective  (4).  Second  term :  Agricultural  Chemistry 
(3),  Horticulture  (2),  Elective  (10). 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  two  years'  course  has  been  arranged  for 
those  who  wish  to  give  special  attention  to  agriculture  and  who  can  not 
remain  four  years.  This  course  leads  to  no  degree.  The  studies  are  as 
follows: 

First  year. — First  term  :  Algebra  (4),  Physiology  (3),  Chemistry  (3),  Qualitative 
Laboratory  Practice  (3),  English  (2),  Entomology  (1),  Hygiene  (six  lectures). 
Second  term  :  Geometry  (4),  Zoology  aud  Botany  (3),  Chemistry  (3),  Quali- 
tative Laboratory  Practice  (3),  English  (2),  Entomology  (1). 

Second  year. — First  term:  Mechanics  (4),  Agricultural  Botany  (3),  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals  (3),  Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects  (2), 
Principles  of  Horticulture  (2),  Business  Law  (1).  Second  term :  Agricultural 
Chemistry  (3),  Geology  (3),  Agricultural  Botany  (3),  Feeding  and  Breeding 
of  Domestic  Animals  (3),  Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects  (2),  Practical  Hor- 
ticulture (2). 

2.  Civil  Fngineering  and  Mining,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  a 

certificate  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mining : 

Firnt  and  second  years. — The  same  studies  are  required  as  in  the  corresponding 
years  of  the  Scientific  Course. 

TAirrf 2/ear.— First  term:  Physics  (4),  Mineralogy  (3),  Calculus  (4),  Surveying 
and  Drafting  (3).  Second  term  :  Physics  (4),  Geology  (3),  Calculus  (4),  Sur- 
veying and  Drafting  (3). 
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2.  Civil  Engineering  and  Mining — Continned. 

Fourth  year. ^First  term:  EngineeriDg  (3),  Miniog  and  AssayiDg  (3),  Quantita- 
tive Chemical  Analysis  (3),  Practical  Geology  (3),  Astronomy  (3).  Second 
term :  Engineering  (3),  Metallurgy  (3),  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  (3), 
Theoretical  Mechanics  (3),  Elective  (3). 

The  Normal  Department  has  been  established  in  accordance  with  the 
State  Constitution,  and  by  a  recent  act  of  the  General  Assembly  young 
men  preparing  to  teach  are  given  free  tuition  on  the  condition  that 
they  pledge  themselves  to  teach  at  least  one  year  after  leaving  the 
University.  The  special  object  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  the  public  schools. 

A  two  years'  -BTorwai  Course  is  provided: 

First  year* — First  term  :  English  (2),  Algebra  (3),  Physiology  (3),  History  of  North 
Carolina  (2),  Commercial  Arithmetic  (1),  Reviews  and  Methods  of  Teaching  (5). 
Second  term:  English  (2),  Algebra  (3),  Zoology  and  Botany  (3),  History  of  United 
States  (2),  Book-keeping  (1),  School  Economy  (4). 

Second  year. — First  term:  English  (1),  Algebra  (4),  Physical  Geography  (1),  El- 
ocution (2),  Chemistry  (3),  or  Physics  or  Latin  (4),  Graded  Schools  (3),  Seminary  (1). 
Second  term:  English  (1),  Physical  Geography  (1),  Geometry  (4),  Chemistry  (3), 
or  Physics  or  Latin  (4),  Methods  of  Culture  (2),  History  of  Education  (3)»  Sem- 
inary (1). 

This  course  leads  to  no  degree,  but  upon  passing  approved  examina- 
tions in  the  studies  above  enumerated,  a  certificate  of  proficiency  is 
awarded. 

In  the  School  of  Late  the  plan  of  studies  comprises  (A)  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  and  (B)  an  addi- 
tional course  for  those  desiring  to  compete  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.    The  following  works  are  used  as  text-books : 

(A)  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Washburn  on  Real  Property,  Schouler  on  Execu- 
tors, Stephen  on  Pleading,  Chitty's  Pleading,  Adams'  Doctrine  of  Equity,  Ist  Greeii- 
leaf  on  Evidence,  Smith  on  Contracts,  Addison  or  Bigelow  on  Torts,  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  North  Carolina,  Code  of  North  Carolina,  particularly  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  (B)  Parsons  on  Contracts,  Pierce  on  American  Railroad 
Law,  Angell  &Ame8  on  Corporations,  Willard*s  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Cooloy's  Con- 
stitutional Limitations,  Wharton's  Criminal  Ljiw,  and  Best's  Principles  of  Evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  post-graduate  courses  are  provided,  open  to 
students  of  any  institution  who  have  taken  their  baccalaureate  degree, 
free  of  tuition.  Applicants  for  a  Master's  degree  must  have  completed 
the  course  leading  to  the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree.  In  all  cases 
the  instructors  must  be  satisfied  that  the  student  is  prepared  to  follow 
the  course  selected. 

1.  Classical  Course^  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Art«:  Three  studies,  pursued 
for  one  year,  to  be  selected  from  the  following  groups,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  one  study  must,  and  two  may,  bo  selected  from  group  1,  but  not 
more  than  one  from  any  other  group : 

1.  Latin,  Greek. 

2.  German,  French,  English. 

3.  Political  Science,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  History. 

4.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Metallurgy,  Natural  History. 

5.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
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2.  Philosophical  Coursey  leading;  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy  :  Three  atudies, 

pursued  fur  one  year,  to  be  selected  from  the  f  ollowiDg  groups,  subject  to  the 
same  condition  as  in  Classical  Course. 

1.  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French, English. 

2.  Political  Science,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  History. 
'X  Chemistry,  Geology,  Metallurgy,  Natural  History. 

4.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Scientific  ConrsCy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science:  Three  studies,  pur- 

sued for  one  year,  to  be  selected  from  the  following  groups,  subject  to  the 
same  condition  as  in  Classical  Course. 

1.  Chemistry,  Geology,   Metallurgy,  Natural  History,  Mathematics, 

Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  English. 

3.  Political  Science,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  History. 

4.  Tlie  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  requiring  two  years :  For 

the  first  year  the  candidate  may  select  any  one  of  the  courses  offered  for  a 
Master's  degree  (A.  M.,  Pn.  M.,  M.  S.).  The  second  year  is  devoted  to  a  more 
extensive  study  of  two  of  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  first  year. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  TEACHING. 

The  Faculty  includes  seventeen  teachers :  there  are  eighteen  lecture  and 
recitation  rooms;  six  laboratories  and  museums  for  daily  scientific  work; 
a  large  general  museum;  a  select  library  of  25,000  volumes;  a  reading- 
room,  which  is  provided  with  about  100  leading  periodicals,  and  a  fine 
supply  of  maps  and  illustrative  apparatus.  The  library  building  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  up,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  univer- 
sity of  this  country.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  regular  librarian,  and  the  books 
are  well  catalogued  and  arranged. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  LOAN  FUNDS. 

The  B.  F.  Moore  Scholarships, — This  fund,  now  amounting  to  $6,000 
in  North  (Jarolina  4  per  cent,  bonds,  was  established  in  1878.  The  in- 
terest is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  those  students  to  whom 
the  Moore  scholarships  may  be  awarded. 

The  Deems  Fund. — This  fund  was  instituted  in  1878,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
Deems,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Cliurch  of  the  Strangers,  New  York,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  son.  Lieutenant  Theodore  Disosway  Deems,  who  was 
born  at  Chapel  Hill  while  his  father  was  in  the  Faculty  of  the  University. 
In  1881  it  was  greatly  enlarged  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  William 
II.  Vanderbilt. 

The  object  of  this  fund  is  to  assist  needy  students  by  loans.  The  loans 
are  made  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  for  a  suflicieut  length  of  time  to 
make  the  payment  easy.    The  fund  now  amounts  to  813,000. 

The  Francis  Jones  Smith  Fund, — The  late  Miss  Mary  Kuffin  Smith,  of 
Orange  Count}-,  left  a  valuable  tract  of  1,440  acres  of  land  in  Chatham 
County,  known  as  the  Jones  Grove  Tract,  the  income  of  which,  or  of 
the  proceeds  if  sold,  is  used  for  the  education  of  such  students  as  the 
Faculty  may  designate. 
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It  is  estuuated  that  this  land,  at  preseut  prices^  would  sell  for  at  least 
$13,000,  but  as  real  estate  in  this  part  of  North  Carolina  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  value,  it  is  expected  that  more  than  that  amount  will  ulti- 
mately be  realized  for  it. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  University  is,  by  the  State  Constitution,  intrusted  to  the  Gleneral 
Assembly.  "Its  government  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  eighty 
trustees,  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  General  Assembly.  Of  these  one- 
fourth  go  out  of  office  and  their  places  are  filled  every  two  years.  Al- 
though not  so  required  by  law,  in  practice  they  are  distributed  among 
Congressional  districts.  The  board  meets  regularly  twice  a  year — in 
the  winter  at  Kaleigh,  on  a  day  selected  by  the  chairman,  and  in  the 
summer  at  Chapel  Hill,  during  Commencement  week.  The  former  is 
c«alled  the  annual  meeting.  The  Governor  is  ex-offido  chairman  of  the 
board.  Ten  constitute  a  quorum.  During  the  recess  of  the  board  an 
executive  committee  of  seven  trustees,  elected  at  the  annual  meeting, 
exercises  all  the  powers  of  the  board  of  trustees,  except  those  specially 
reserved.''    (University  Catalogue,  1886-^7,  p.  9.) 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

A  prominent  feature  of  Southern  colleges  is  their  literary  societies. 
The  exercises  consist  of  debate,  declamation,  and  composition.  Social, 
economic,  political,  and  historical  questions  are  discussed.  Parliament- 
ary order  is  strictly  enforced,  and  thus  the  young  collegian  becomes 
familiar  with  the  management  of  deliberative  bodies.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  honors  and  offices,  **  society  politics,^'  as  it  is  termed,  comes  into 
play.  Parties  are  organized,  and  their  management  is,  in  many  respects, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  political  parties  with  which  the  students  are  likely 
to  become  connected  after  leaving  college.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the 
student  finds  his  society  the  strongest  tie  to  the  institution,  and  many 
think  the  training  there  received  for  practical  life  equal  to  that  given 
in  the  lecture-room. 

The  literary  societies  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  Dia- 
lectic and  the  Philanthropic,  are  noted  throughout  the  South.  Their 
members  have  filled  the  highest  positions  of  trust  and  honor  that  the 
State  and  nation  can  confer.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  English  at  the  University,  for  the  following 
information  concerning  them. 

The  Dialectic  /Society  was  founded  June  3, 1795,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  has  had  about  2,700  members,  some  1,100  having  been  grad- 
uated by  the  University. 

The  society  color  is  blue,  and  its  motto  is  "  Love  of  Virtue  and  Sci- 
ence." The  hall  is  handsomely  furnished.  Portraits  in  oil  of  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  members  adorn  the  walls :  James  K.  Polk,  Wil- 
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liiCTii  A.  Graham,  David  L.  Swain,  Thomas  Enffin,  Abram  Bencher,  J. 
Motley  Morehead,  Charles  Manly,  Willie  P.  Maugum,  Thomas  L.  Cling- 
mau,  Duncan  Cameron,  James  Mebane,  and  Paul  C.  Cameron.  There 
are  also  portraits  of  William  Eichardson  Davie,  Governor  and  minister 
to  France,  who,  as  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  North 
Carolina  in  1793,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  University  building ; 
George  Edmund  Badger,  United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the 
Xavy,  and  other  noted  North  Carolinians,  who  were  honorary  members 
of  this  society. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  was  founded  August  1, 1795,  under  the  name 
of  '*  Concord  Society."  It  received  its  present  name  August  29, 1796. 
Of  its  2,141  members  818  were  graduated  at  the  University. 

The  society  color  is  white,  and  its  motto  is  '^  Virtue,  Liberty,  and 
Science."  Its  hall  is  furnished  similarly  to  that  of  the  Dialectic.  The 
hall  contains  oil  portraits  of  the  following  members:  William  R.  King, 
John  Branch,  John  Y.  Mason,  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  William  Miller, 
James  C.  Dobbin,  John  Heritage  Bryan,  Bartholomew  Figures  Moore, 
Thomas  C.  Manning,  James  Grant,  E.  E.  Bridges,  Bryan  Grimes,  Wil- 
liam L.  Saunders,  Jacob  Thompson,  Joseph  John  Daniel,  J.  Johnston 
Pettigrew,  and  Eichard  Spaight  Donnell.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  are  portraits  of  the  following  honorary  members :  Joseph  Cald- 
well, Elisha  Mitchell,  and  William  Gaston,  at  one  time  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  the  first  Eoman  Catholic  to 
hold  office  in  the  State. 

As  a  rule  the  students  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  join  the 
Dialectic  Society,  and  those  from  the  eastern  section  the  Philanthropic 
Society.    Members  of  the  two  societies  room  in  different  buildings. 

The  North  Carolina  University  Magazine  is  published  under  the  au- 
spices of  these  societies. 

GREEK  LETTER  FRATERNITIES. 

Greek  letter  fraternities  have  existed  at  the  University  since  1850. 
Before  the  War  they  were  known  to  exist  and  were  recognized  by  the 
Faculty.  When  the  University  was  reorganized  in  1875  nothing  was 
said  of  them,  but  in  January,  1885,  they  were  formally  recognized  by 
the  trustees. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  fraternities  that  have  existed  or  now 
exiist  at  the  University : 

JKE,  B  chapter,  1850-1861.    Re-organized  1887. 
^rjf  K  chapttir,  1851-18C1.    Not  re-organized. 
'P^e,  H  chapter,  1852-18G1.    Re-organized  ISa^S. 
JWf  !S  ciiapter,  1854-1863.    Not  re-organized. 
-J  <?,  AT  chapter,  1855-1861.    Not  re-organized. 
XW,  2  chapter,  1855-1861.    Not  re-organized. 
(pK2j  A  chapter,  1856-1861.    Re-organized  1^7. 
:SAE,  2  chapter,  1857-1862.    Re-organized  1885. 
(yJX,  M  chapter,  1857-1862.    Not  r©-OTgau\z<id. 
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Z!F,  r  chapter,  1858-1868.    Reorganized  1885. 
X^,  A  chapter,  1858-1867.    Not  reorganized. 
ATIlf  A  A  chapter.    Organized  1879. 
KA  (Soathem  order),  2^  chapter.    Organized  1881. 
^QA,    Organized  1885. 

The  Phi  Kappa  ISigma  owns  a  fraternity  hal],  erected  in  the  spring  of 
1887.  This  is  the  only  hall  built  and  owned  by  a  Greek  letter  frater- 
nity in  the  State. 

About  one-half  of  the  students  are  fraternity  men. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  UPON  THE  SOUTfi. 

Before  the  late  War  the  University  was  eminent  among  the  colleges 
of  the  Union.  In  the  South  it  occupied  a  commanding  position;  in 
numbers  it  ranked  among  the  first,  and  in  influence  and  reputation  it 
was  only  equalled  by  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  is  remarkable  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  difficulties  with  which  it  struggled  in  its  infancj'.  When 
Dr.  Caldwell  became  president  in  1804,  there  were  but  60  students. 
From  this  time  till  his  death  in  1835  the  average  attendance  per  ses- 
sion was  about  100,  and  the  average  number  of  graduates  10. 

The  highest  number  put  down  in  any  annual  catalogue  during  his 
administration  was  173,  but  as  the  catalogue  was  always  issued  early 
in  the  session  the- full  number  for  the  year  is  not  given. 

Among  those  who  studied  at  the  University  before  1835,  the  following 
became  prominent : 

William  R.  King,  wlio  was  iu  public  life,  from  1810-57,  as  member  of  Congress,  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  United  States  Senator,  being  twice  elected 
president  iwo  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Minister  to  France,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  Thomas  II.  l^enton.  United  States  Senator  f^om  Missouri,  author  of 
**  Thirty  Years'  View,"  etc  ;  John  Branch,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  United  States 
Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Governor  of  Florida  Territory;  John  Henry  Eaton, 
United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  War,  Governor  of  Florida  Terri- 
tory, Minister  to  Spain,  and  author  of  '*Life  of  Jackson;"  John  Witherspoon, 
president  of  Miami  College,  Ohio;  Romulus  M.  Saunders,  judge,  and  Minister  to 
Spain;  ilutchins  G.  Burton,  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  A.  D.  Murphey,  judge, 
and  "Father  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina;''  Rev.  William  Hooper, 
professor  of  languages  in  the  Universities  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and 
president  of  Wake  Forest  College ;  Willie  P.  Manguni,  judge,  and  United  States 
Senator  fromNorth  Carolina  :  Bedford  Brown,  United  States  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina; Charles  Manly,  Governor  of  [North  Carolina  ;  John  G.A.Williamson,  Charg^ 
d'Affaires  to  Venezuela;  John  M.  Morehead,  (rovernor  of  North  Carolina;  William 
D.  Mosely,  Governor  of  Florida;  Alfred  M.  Slade,  Consul  to  ISuenos  Ayros  ;  William 
H.  Haywood,  United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Sla<le, 
president  of  Columbus  (Georgia)  Female  Institute  ;  Rev.  Robert  H.  Morrison,  presi- 
dent of  Davidson  College;  William  H.  Battle,  supreme  court  judge,  North  Caro- 
lina; Rev.  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  professor  of  divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Con- 
necticut, vice-president  of  American  Kthnological  Society,  1855-59,  president  of 
American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  1855-5f>,  and  author  of  History 
of  North  Carolina,  Egypt  and  its  Monuments,  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  etc. ;   Richmond  M.  Pearson,  chief-justice  supreme  court,  North  Carolina; 
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William  A.  Graham,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  United  States  Senator,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  Confederate  States  Senator;  Rt.  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  bishop  of  Arlcansas 
and  Louisiana;  Daniel  M.  Barringer,  Minister  to  Spain;  Joseph  J.  Daniel,  supreme 
court  judge.  North  Carolina  William  Miller,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  Charge 
d' Affaires  to  Guatemala ;  John  Heritage  Bryan,  member  of  Congress  from  North  Caro> 
lina;  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  member  of  Congress,  and  Governor  of  North  Carolina; 
Edward  Jones  Mallett,  Cousul-General  to  Italy ;  Thomas  N.  Mann,  Chargd  d' Affaires 
to  Guatemala;  Thomas  J.Green,  brigadier-general  in  Texan  army,  and  member  of  ' 
Texan  Congress;  John  Bragg,  judge,  and  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina  ; 
Thomas  Bragg,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  United  States  Senator,  and  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Confederate  States ;  Warren  Winslow,  Special  Commissioner  to  Spain 
in  regard  to  ** Black  Warrior"  affair,  and  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina; 
John  Owen,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  president  of  the  Whig  convention  of 
1640;  Rev.  William  M.  Green,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Mississippi;  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Davis,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  South  Carolina;  Abram  Rencher, 
Chargd  d' Affaires  to  Portugal,  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  member  of  Congress ; 
Mathias  E.  Manly,  superior  and  supreme  court  judge.  North  Carolina;  Thomas  L. 
Clingman,  United  States  Senator,  and  brigadier-general,  C.  S.  A. ;  William  W. 
Avery,  Confederate  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  Cicero  Stephens  Hawks, 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Missouri ;  Jacob  Thompson,  member 
of  Congress  from  Mississippi,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  James  C.  Dobbin,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John  L.  Gay,  pro- 
fessor in  University  of  Indiana ;  James  Grant,  judge,  Iowa ;  Rev.  Solomon  Lea,  profes- 
sor in  Randolph-Macon  College,  and  president  of  Greensborough  Female  College; 
William  Blount  Rodman,  supreme  court  judge.  North  Carolina;  Robert  Ballard  Gill- 
iam, judge,  and  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina.  All  of  the  above  were 
natives  of  North  Carolina.  In  addition  to  these  should  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing, who  entered  the  University  from  other  States  during  this  period :  James  Knox 
Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  member  of  Congress,  and  President  of 
the  United  States ;  Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  member  of 
Congress,  and  Postmaster-General ;  Judge  Thomas  J.  Haywood,  of  Tennessee ;  John 
Young  Mason,  of  Virginia,  judge,  member  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  I  Tniteil  States,  Minister  to  France;  (ieorge  C.  Dromgoole,  of  Vir- 
ginia, member  of  Congress ;  Walker  Anderson,  of  Virginia,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  chief-justice  supreme  court  of  Florida;  James  Hervey 
Otey,  of  Virginia,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Tennessee;  Alex- 
ander D.  SiniH,  of  Virginia,  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina ;  Edward  Drom- 
goole Sims,  of  Virginia,  professor  in  Randolph-Macon  College  and  University  of  Ala- 
bama ;  Thomas  Samuel  Ashe,  of  Alabama,  Confederate  States  Senator,  member  of 
Congress,  supreme  court  judge  of  North  Carolina ;  John  M.  Ashurst,  of  Georgia,  solici- 
tor-g«ncral  of  Georgia;  David  V.  Lewis,  of  Georgia,  president  Georgia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College ;  Judge  Nathaniel  W.Williams,  of  Tennessee  ;  John  A.  Cam- 
eron, of  Virginia,  judge  in  Florida:  Judge  Henry  Y.Webb,  of  Alabama;  Thomas  J. 
Lacy,  of  Kentucky,  supreme  court  judge,  Arkansas;  Judge  William  M.  Inge,  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  Erasmus  D.  North,  of  Connecticut,  professor  at  Yale  ;  Alfred  O.  P.  Nicholson", 
of  Tennessee, United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee;  Oliver  N.  Treadwell,of  Con- 
necticut, president  of  Rockville  Academy,  Maryland ;  Archibald  M.  Debow,  of  Louisi- 
ana, author  of '*  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  West." 

Besides  theabove  many  could  be  mentioned  who  became  distinguished 
in  their  respective  States,  but  these  will  sutiice  to  demonstrate  that  the 
instruction  received  at  the  University  was  of  a  high  order,  and  political 
in  its  tendencies. 

During  the  thirty-three  years  of  President  Swain's  administratioa 
(1835-1 8G8),  including  the  four  years  of  the  Wwt,  W\^  ^\^\^^^\\\x\s!\i^^  ^'^ 
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students  enrolled  per  session  was  207  ;  the  average  number  of  graduates 
for  the  same  time  being  37  per  session.  The  most  prosperous  yeans 
were  from  1850  to  1800,  inclusive,  the  average  annual  attendance  being 
about  351,  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  coming  from  without  the 
State.  The  number  of  students  in  1858  was  456,  being  the  largest  at- 
tendance ever  enrolled  at  any  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  iustita- 
tion. 

President  Swain,  in  a  circular  letter  of  September  4,  1860,  addressed 
to  the  patrons  of  the  University  said :  "  Half  the  States  of  the  Union 
are  represented  in  our  catalogue.  We  have  students  from  about  thirty 
colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  Vermont  to  Texas,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  compare  ourselves  with  other  institutions.  The 
comparison  gives  us  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
things  among  us,  and  we  may  add,  that  at  no  previous  period  has  our 
cori)S  of  instructors  been  more  efficient,  or  the  morals  and  scholarshi)) 
of  our  students  more  encouraging."  During  this  period  many  studied 
at  the  University  who  afterwards  became  distinguished.  In  the  list  of 
names  the  following  are  prominent: 

Frederick  Divoux  Leute,  M.  D.,  professor  iu  the  Uuivertjity  of  New  York,  founder  and 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine ;  John  W.  Moore,  historian  and  novel- 
ist;  Zebulou  B.  Vance,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  United  States  Senator;  Matt. 
W.  Ransom,  United  States  Senator;  Samuel  Hall,  chief-justice  of  Georgia;  Wash- 
ington C.  Kerr,  State  geologist,  North  Carolina ;  Thomas  Settle,  supreme  eoart  judge, 
North  Carolina,  United  States  Minister  to  Peru,  president  National  Repablicau  Con- 
vention in  1872,  and  judge  United  States  district  court  iu  Florida;  Francis  Preston 
Blair,  member  of  Congress,  major-general  Uuited  States  Army,  and  United  States 
Senator ;  William  S.  Bryan,  supreme  court  judge,  Maryland  ;  Thomas  Courtland  Man- 
ning, chief-just  ice  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  and  Minister  to  Mexico;  (Jeueral  James 
Johnston  Pettigrew,  Secn^tary  of  Legation  iu  Spain  ;  William  L.  SaundtTH,  secretary 
of  State  for  North  Carolina,  author,  and  editor  of  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records; 
George  Davis,  attorney -general  of  Confederate  States;  Samuel  F.Phillips,  United 
States  Solicitor-General ;  A.  M.  Scales,  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  Peter  M.  Hale 
and  Theo.  B.  Kingsbury,  journalists. 

The  writer  has  found  it  iini)ossible  to  secure  a  complete  list  of  tlie 
students  of  the  University  before  the  War.  The  Philauthroi)ic  Society 
of  the  University  lias  recently  issued  a  ''Register  of  Members"  from 
171)5  to  1887,  edited  by  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks.  The  Dialectic  Society 
has  not  issued  a  register  since  1852.*  Tlie  University  has  never  issued 
a  complete  list  of  its  students.  But  from  the  two  society  registers 
above  mentioned  it  appears  that  of  those  who  studied  at  the  University 
before  18G0,  one  became  l^resident  of  the  United  States ;  one  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States;  ten  Cabinet  ofTicers  ;  twelve  ministers 
and  charge  d'aflaires;  fourteen  United  States  Senators;  thirty-five 
members  of  Congress;  fifteen  Governors  of  States;  lifty-live  Judges; 
three  presidents  of  colleges  outside  of  North  Carolina,  and  twelve  j)rom- 
inent  professors  in  colleges  not  in  Xorth  Carolina.     Of  course  this  list 

*  Since  the  above  was  iu  t.vpo  the  writer  has  learned  that  the  Dialectic  Society 
issued  a  catalogue  of  its  members  iu  June,  lSSr<, 
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could  be. greatly  increased  if  the  writer  had  a  complete  and  wtU-edited 
register  of  the  Dialectic  Society. 

The  War  fell  upon  the  University  like  an  untimely  frost.  It  suffered 
daring  the  days  of  reconstruction,  and  finally  at  the  close  of  the  Pool 
administration  (1869  to  1870  inclusive)  its  glory  appeared'to  have  de- 
I)arted  and  its  usefulness  seemed  at  an  end. 

With  the  re-ppening  in  1875  a  brighter  day  dawned  upon  the  institu- 
tion. Since  then  the  annual  attendance  has  averaged  180.  From  1875 
to  1887,  inclusive,  201  young  men  were  graduated. 

From  the  opening  of  the  University  in  1795  to  the  present  time  about 
5,000  students  have  matriculated. 

The  attendance  from  States  other  than  North  Carolina  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  : 

student  attendance  hy  States,  1795-1887. 


Virginia. 

Alauauia 

Tenneaaee 

South  Carolina 

Mi8flis8ippi 

Louisiana 

Georgia 

Florida 

Texas  


Arkanaas... 
Kentucky  .. 


18'2  .! 
168 
103    I 

58  ' 

as  . 
:u  ; 
15 .; 

10 


Xew  York 

Iowa 

California 

Missouri 

Connecticut 

Ohio  

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Now  Mexico 

Indian  Territory 

Total , 


4 
'ii 
2 

o 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


1,057 


To  complete  the  above  table  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  attendance 
from  North  Carolina,  about  four  thousand,  making  a  grand  total  of 
five  thousand  students. 

A  majority  of  the  students  from  Virginia  came  from  1800  to  1825;^ 
of  those  from  other  States  the  majority  came  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  University — 1850  to  1800.  Since  the  ie-opeui6g  in  1875 
only  twenty -five  have  been  in  attendance  from  outside  North  Carolina.' 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University,  in  a  letter  to  Prof. 
George  T.  Winston,  professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  thanking  him  for  a  copy  of  his  monograph  on  The  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Teuton,  said:  '•  Your  subject  interests  me  greatly. 

'In  this  connection  it  i.s  intoroHtin^  to  note  tlio  stndcnt  attenjlanco  from  North  Car- 
olina at  tfte  University  of  Virginia  from  Id^T)  to  1874.  The  following  facts  are  tfiken 
from  a  tahle  prepared  by  William  P.  Trent,  A.  M.,  an  alnmnus  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  now  taking  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Whole  number  of  students  from  Nortli  Carolina,  3>0,  which  is  four  i)er  cent,  of  the 
total  attendance,  divided  as  follows:  Lawyers,  oU;  physicians.  111);  clergymen,  7; 
editors,  1;  teachers,  IJ ;  in  Confederate  srrvice  (one  brigadier-general),  70;  farmers, 
A*i ;  judges  (one  chief  justice  of  North  Carolina),  '\ ;  in  State  Legislature  (one  speaker)^ 
13;  number  that  emigratetl  to  other  States,  59. 
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1  hiTe  L-tver  r^alzfi  >..  fit/.v  Lot  ne^iT  :o  a-  :Ltr  Lisiorr  of  Borne  is. 
aiid  Lo~  iz'.l  cf  fu^trz-::;:'!. ::  is  for  tLiLk:::::  neii  of  oar  Bepablic.  It 
gi-reft  ii-r  rrs:*rc-L»!  :  lt'.i^:::vr  :>  :L:::k  :L:j:  -3^.:-  >i::i  ^  work  as  this  you 
are rrTLrii ^'  tit  :M  ^I :::ci  : f  yt>!ir  Cl: vers-lTv.  I  nrLiciLlicr  in  my  young 
ir^'.y  'M-A  :i^  rilTe:?.:;.  -if  y,:::2i  CjLr:l:i3  ^as  sIt^ts  spoken  of  with 
•.Le  iTT-it-r?:  rtJijr:^::  Si::-:l2  ni-ei*  '^l:*  k^r^  :ir.v::.:r.j  a'»3:  an  Aineri- 
*-aa  '.  -Il^rli:^  c-^i-iior.ii.  vri.\  :"-^  Tf^.Terjirv  ••:  Virginia  aaJ  Johns 
Hoj-k-Li*  LiTe.  to  r-i'ir  ^i:e-\  1:^"=^  2^*:^  jv  fz\:r. ::,  I  ?«:  no  reason  why 
::i5  p:->T*:L:  F j^ -":t  •Lo::M  l:-:  -TTrj  ::  a  t.vm::.iii;il:::^  position  in  the 
Soatl-rsAjf:  of  or.i  HcT'uV.ic." 

."■■»,■-;  > 

•^nSrT  - '_  i..i"'-i..  -I.'  ^v. -?".■.-.-.■- :  r. : -•tr:  :■-■:..■.  _i:  :-.*!. -■  -'.. -*-w— l?n  ;  Joseph 
Ckll-n-.  -  !■   !•  .  It:  ->■.:'     !•:.  ■  ".  l^Tf  ^-:..  :.  I.I_   !•  .  ".^V-l^or:  Si-ioziion  Pool. 


Jirrt:  : '  I :;it  Li:.!  ii  1  .r :--:«:  :  I..-. I  l-vrrr.  IT.  ;-:?,♦  :  ^i^:-r*.  Aljer.  Holmes^ 
i7»:T>:  :  V. ,  ,:i:_  i,  -^-:i-  v.".  .  ::.».*-l^.'  :  Ar/_:  a"  i  1':  :•  -x  V  ~r.  i.rT.  l^^X^-l^i'il: 
'T*'..^-  L  1  jli- .  Zt*  :->  :" :  A::  Ir^-T  LLc^.  »>->:;  :  V^  .;:  .r:.  H  .:;^r.  HlT-lrei: 
i::Lki  A..-::  A>^:r- -.  l-Jj-IrJr  :  '^.::  :i-  :^  :••-.  :fv^>"*  Vi-n-:  Fert^r.  1S»?: 
A.»i "•.'T ^  Vi :  rr  •.  L:  '.'"R 1 .  ■.  1,  _ :. '  *  I  r-V- !  - '.  . 

:;.'■.  }•'..  --1  .  -'..'.  I-' •!-!->:  Al- :■;  .:  '.-.:  M.I    ■:    1  >n— Iv     .  ^.' !..:".•*  r;.:":ii*.  l-STCV- 

^•.•.  ••.  L»'L.-.  :-  •«.:..•-  >:--:--■:  K.  -^  ^  >:.::.-..  :<:-:-0.::  WillUn: 
.Jv^:;.  :•:.:-  -.    IV-r-I-T:  A.-::..:.  I-:   :'.  :  L  :  Kt  : :.   >?■-:--    :  Car^v  li.  i;raadv, 

M.i*-:.      •;    -  '?    i:-:.  *:.*-_  1    -  v.:  .-       N.     ■...*  M.ii  <  ":*  }!r:.:.-.  >,>~l*:'ti :  John 
!•  :  ■  J  :':.-  :.r-'  --ri:-  ■  :*  "";.-  V:.. -.-:«:-.    -rn:  nxr  ::■.:•.  v.is  .;:%€•..  :o  :be  M*JdT  of 

m 

.-J-:         ..-.•:   A'..-:*  :.    -•  -       ^^  ...   ii-   >:.:   ■:   ■':•:•.    .*-'^.  *<•.•:    i  ;..ir.r*  rorre 

I'—':-.  -  ..'..*   l*i-->4- .  .'  ■■   "I  ;.■■::. .1- V.I.- ..:    >"->r.':    v-.'.r:  w  Po;  He])bam. 

Bi*'or  = :  A*.:>.r:  .V      i   *  ^:.  ;    •.  I-^J-IS."   . 

/-fl  V  :  v.* . : .  1  am  H   - :-  :  r  *  - .  i  r  4-'- 1  ?•>  :, :.  :  1  -Ti'-  i  ??  ,• :  .' ,- . . :;  M  a  v. :: : ::  j.  1  S>1  -. 
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Jgrumlturat  chemistry  :  Benjamin  S.  Ilodrick,  1853-1858  3  John  Kimberly,  1856-1866 
and  1875-1876. 

Agricultural  cfiemistry  aiid  metallurgy :  William  Battle  Phillips,  1885-. 

Natural  history :  William  H.  Smith,  1876-1877 ;  Frederick  William  Simonds,  1877- 
1881 :  Joseph  Austin  Holmes,  1881- ;  £niil6  A.  de  Schweinitz,  assistant  professor,  1884- 
1885;  George  F.Atkinson,  associate  professor,  1885-. 

English  language  and  literature :  Thomas  Hume,  Jr,  1885-. 

Theory  and  art  of  teaching:  Nelson  B.  Henry,  1885-. 

Medicine  (preliminary)  :  Thomas  W.  Harris,  1878-1885. 

Lecturer  on  stenography :  N.  B.  Cobb,  1880-1881. 

Mental  and  moral  science :  Adolphus  W.  Mangtim,  1875-. 

Tutors. 

Archibald  DeBow  Murphey,  1799-1800;  P.  Cielestine  Molid,  nyiS02;  Richard 
Henderson,  1800-1804;  Atlas  Jones,  1804-1806;  Jacob  Martin,  1806-1807;  Gavin 
Hogg,  1808;  Abner  Wentworth  Clopton,  1809-1810;  Lewis  WiUiams,  1810-1812; 
William  Hooper,  1810;  Abner  Stith,  1814-1816;  Jacob  Morrison,  1814-1817;  John 
Harper  Hinton,  1814-1815;  John  Patterson,  1816-1817;  John  Motley  Morehead,  1817; 
Priestley  Hinton  Mangum,  1817;  Robert  Rnfus  King,  1817-1818 ;  William  Dnnn  Mose- 
ley,  1817-1818;  Hamilton  Chamberlain  Jones,  1818;  Simon  Peter  Jordan,  1818-1821; 
Robert  Rufns  King,  1819-1820 ;  Jacob  Harvey  Otey,  1820-1821 ;  Anderson  Mitchell, 
1821-1823 ;  Joseph  Hubbard  Saunders,  1821-1825 ;  George  Slionnard  Bettner,  1823- 
1826;  Elisha  Young,  1824-1825;  Matthew  Evans  Manly.  1825-1826;  Edward  Drora- 
goole  Sims,  1825-1827;  Oliver  Woolcott  Tread  well,  1826-1829,  John  Jenkins  Wyche, 
18>(M828;  Silas  Milton  Andrews,  1827-1828;  Lorenzo  Lea,  1828-1829;  Thomas  Bird, 
1829-1831;  Henry  Grattan  Smith,  1830-1832;  John  Allen  Backhouse,  1830-1831 ;  John 
DeBerniero  Hooper,  1831-183:5;  Jacob  Thompson,  1831-1833;  Aegidius  Mebane,  1832- 
1833 ;  Jacob  Hogg  Norwood,  18:^3-1834  ;  Thomas  Lapsley  Armstrong,  1833-1834  j  Will- 
iam  Nelson  Mebane,  1833-1834  ;  Samuel  Richardson  Blake,  1834-1835 ;  William  Pugli 
Bond,  1835;  Harrison  Wall  Covington,  1835;  Abraham  P'orrest  Morehead,  18:^5; 
David  McAllister,  1835-18:56;  William  Henry  Owen,  1835-1843  ;  Ralph  Henry  Graves, 
18:57-1843;  Ashbel  Green  Brown,  1844-1855;  Charles  Phillips,  1844-ia')4;  KempPlum- 
mer  Battle,  1850-1854;  William  Henry  Johnston,  185l-l&')2;  Richard  Hines,  1853- 
la'Vl;  Henri  Herrisse,  1853-1856;  Solomon  Pool,  1854-1860;  Joseph  Blount  Lucas, 
1854-1858;  Richard  Henry  Battle,  1855-1858 ;  William  Robards  Wetmore,  1855-1858 ; 
Peter  Evans  Spruill,  1^56-1858 ;  Samuel  Spencer  Jackson,  1856-1860 ;  Thadeus  Charles 
Coleman,  1856-1857;  Charles  Andrews  Mitchell,  1857  ;  John  Washington  Graham, 
1858-1860;  William  Lee  Alexander,  1858-1859;  Robert  Walker  Anderson,  1859-1861; 
William  Carey  Dowd,  1>^59;  Edward  Graham  Morrow,  1859;  Frederick  Augustus  Fet- 
ter, 1860-1863 ;  George  Pettigrew  Bryan,  1860-1863  ;  George  Burgwin  Johnston,  1860- 
1863 ;  Iowa  Royster,  1860-180:5 ;  Isaac  E.  Emerson,  1878-1879 ;  Locke  Craig,  1879-1880 ; 
Albert  Lucicn  Cobb,  1879-1880  and  1883-1885;  Robert  Paine  Pell,  1879-1881;  Robert 
Watson  Winston,  1880-1881 ;  Angus  Robertson  Shaw,  1881-1882 ;  Numa  Fletcher  Heit- 
nian,  1881-1882;  Thomas  RadcUffo,  1882-1883;  Benjamin  Franklin  White,  1883-1884  ; 
Berrie  Chandler  Mclver,  1883-1885;  James  Leo  Love,  1883-1884;  Augustus  White? 
Long,  1884;  Solomon  Cohen  Weill,  1884-1885;  James  Randlette  Monroe,  1885;  Clau- 
dius Pockery,  1887- ;  Stephen  Beauregard  Weeks,  1887-. 

THE  ELISHA  MITCHELL  SCIENTIFIC   SOCLETY. 

•  The  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Societj^  was  provisionally  organized  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  September  24, 1883.  Its  founders  and 
first  promoters  were  the  professors  in  the  scientific  department  of  that 
institution.  In  naming  it  they  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
North  Carolina's  best  known  scientist. 
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The  call  which  was  issued  to  all  who  were  thought  to  be  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  science  in  North  Carolina  was  favorably  received, 
and  at  a  second  meeting  held  October  1,  1883,  permanent  organizatiou 
was  effei^ted  and  a  constitution  adopted. 

Prof.  F.  r.  Tenable,  Ph.D.,  F.  C.  S.,  the  first  president  of  the  societj, 
in  his  report  for  1883-84,  states  the  objects  of  the  <^ganization  as  fol- 
lows: *' The  proposed  aims  of  the  society  were  the  arousing  ol  anio- 
creased  interest  in  scientific  work,  the  building  up  of  a  spirit  of  research, 
the  encouragement  of  those  already  at  work,  and  the  advancingf  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  State  and  its  resources.  The  plan  or  system  of  work 
for  the  society  was  to  have  the  centre  of  the  organization  at  the  Univer- 
sity with  enough  resident  members  there  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Monthly  meetings  were  to  be  held  at  which  ])opular  treatises  on  scien- 
tific subjects  were  to  be  read  with  the  hope  of  interesting  and  training 
up  a  number  of  young  scientific  workers.  An  annual  journal  was  to  be 
published  containing  all  pa])ers  on  original  w^ork  or  observations  con- 
tributed by  members  of  the  society."  He  further  says  that  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  society  will  be  the  collecting  and  preserving  all  scientific 
works  published  or  in  manuscript  relating  to  the  State,  or  the  aathors 
of  which  are  North  Caiolinians. 

The  society  has  now  been  in  active  o])eratiou  for  four  years.  Its  ob- 
jects are  being  admirably  realized,  and  its  success  has  been  commensa- 
rate  with  the  expectations  of  the  founders.  Scientific  papers  of  great 
value  have  been  i)resented  which  are  printed  in  the  annual  reiKxrts. 
Each  number  of  the  journal  contains  about  one  hundred  pages. 

The  grades  of  membership  are  life,  regular,  associate,  and  honorary. 
The  leading  scientists  of  the  State  are  united  in  furthering  the  aims  of 
the  society,  and  favorable  noti(;e  has  been  taken  of  its  work  by  some  of 
the  noted  scientists  of  this  country  and  Europe.  It  is  in  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  of  this  and  foreign  lands. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LEADESG  DEXOMINATIOXAL  COLLEGES, 


Wake  Fokest  Coixege. 

fikst  prospects  op  the  establishstlext  of  a  baptist  college. 

Wake  Forest  College  belongs  to  tbe  Baptists  of  North  Carolina.  In 
methods  and  management  it  is  pre  eminently  a  Christian  institution. 
Its  foanders  and  first  promoters  were  men  of  fervent  piety  and  broad 
philanthropy,  who  recognized  the  needs  of  their  denomination  and  the 
State, — increased  facilities  for  the  higher  edncation.  Their  first  efforts 
were  to  bring  the  chnrches  of  their  faiih  into  harmonions  nnion,  and 
then  they  prepared  the  way  for  an  educated  ministry,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  college. 

In  Jane,  1829,  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Armstrong,  \V.  K.  Hinton,  James 
McDaniel,  and  others,  met  in  Tarborough  and  organized  the  '*  Benev- 
olent Society,^  which  had  for  its  object  the  more  ettectual  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  State.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  in  Greenville,  Pitt  County,  3Iarch  2G-29, 1830,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  dissolving  the  .society  and  transferring  its  funds  to  the 
Baptist  State  Convention,  which  was  organized  at  that  time. 

The  most  prominent  founders  of  the  convention  were  Kev.  Messrs. 
Samuel  Wait,  Thomas  Meredith,  and  John  Armstrong.  The  primary 
objects  of  the  conveution.  as  >tated  in  article  second  of  its  constitution, 
were  the  education  of  nnni.^te^.s  and  the  jiromotion  of  home  and  foreign 
missions. 

At  its  next  annual  -t^^sion,  held  at <.'ros.s  Koads  Church,  Wake  County, 
in  1^'jl,  tlH"  conv(*ntion  acc<-ptMl  the  oftcr  of  Bev.  John  Armstrong  to 
<-ducaTe  .Ntudents  jireparin;,'  for  the  mini.sliy,  and  the  Ixianl  of  managers 
were  direct'-d  to  si-nd  to  him  or  to  .soujc  other  goo«l  school  such  young 
ministers  as  tht-y  .-honld  approve-,  and  defray  their  expenses  as  far  as 
the  fijntl>  of  the  convention  wouM  allow. 

In  Aii;:i»-r.  1  ^/.'/J^  fhe  convention  convi-ncd  at  Beeve's  Cba[>el,  Chatham 
County,  nut]  th»rre  it  wa>  <lw'iil«-<I  toe?»talili>lj  a>ch(K>l  under  the  auspices 
of  the  de:io:.'i.:i*iTjoij,  to  he  fr:;inajre(l  iiv  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by 
the  converjfion.  B#-v.  Wiliiaiii  ilooper,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education,  in  his  rejKirt  a#ivr>r'at<'d  the  purcbase  of  a  farm  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ii4:hfMjL    The  report  was  receiveil,  and  it  was  unanimouslv 
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^^Besolvedj  That  the  convention  deem  it  expedient  to  purchase  a  suit- 
able farm  and  ado])t  other  preliminary  measures  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Baptist  literary  institution  in  this  State,  on  the  manual  labor  prin- 
ciple," and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  the  funds  and  make  the 
purchase. 

At  this  time  manual  labor  institutions  were  in  great  favor  through- 
out the  country.  Among  the  institutions  operating  on  this  plan  at  that 
time  were  the  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary,  Mercer  Seminary  (Georgia), 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Oneida  Institute  (New  York),  Cumberland 
College,  and  the  Pennsylvania  ]\Ianual  Labor  Institute.  The  manual 
labor  system  was  thought  wise,  both  on  account  of  health  and  economy". 

Although  the  institution  was  intended  primarily  for  the  education  of 
ministerial  students,  yet  as  this  patronage  would  not  support  the  school 
it  was  decided  to  admit  all  young  men  of  good  character. 

In  August,  1832,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  convention  to  select 
a  location  for  the  school,  purchased  of  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  his  farm,  about 
16  miles  from  Ealeigh,  containing  615  acres,  for  $2,000. 

WAKE  FOREST  INSTITUTE. 

The  board  of  managers,  at  a  meeting  held  in  lialeigh,  September  25, 
1832,  decided  that  the  Baptist  school  should  be  called  Wake  Forest 
Institute.  It  is  said  that  in  that  part  of  Wake  County  bounded  by  the 
Neuse  River  on  the  south,  the  Franklin  line  on  the  west,  and  Smith's 
Creek  on  the  east,  the  original  oak  forest  was  unusually  line.  On  this 
account  the  section  was  called  the  Forest  of  AVake,  or  Wake  Forest ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  institution. 

At  this  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  school  would  be  opened  the  fol- 
lowing February,  but  the  board,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  postponed 
the  beginning  of  the  work  of  instruction  till  February,  1834. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wait,  B.  D.,  as  the  general  agent  of  the  convention,  did 
what  ho  could  in  the  way  of  collecting  funds  and  furniture  for  the  insti- 
tute. On  May  10,  1833,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  school.  Dr. 
Wait  was  born  in  Washington  ('ounty,  N.  Y.,  December  19,  1789. 
Uo  was  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
was  for  a  while  tutor,  hi  1827  he  came  to  North  Carolina  on  a  collect- 
ing tour  for  that  college.  He  so  favorably  impressed  the  Newberu 
Baptists  that  they  called  him  for  their  pastor  in  1827.  No  sooner  had 
he  made  North  Carolina  his  home  than  he  began  to  labor  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Baptist  State  convention,  the  foundation  of  a  Baptist  col- 
lege, and  the  establishment  of  a  Baptist  paper,  all  of  which  he  was  in- 
strumental in  accomplishing. 

He  was  president  of  the  institute,  later  college,  until  1840.  He  was 
afterwards  president  of  a  female  college  in  Oxford,  and  later  pastor  of 
churches  in  Caswell  County.  He  died  in  July,  18G7,  *•  lionored  and  re- 
spected by  all,  and  loved  with  surpassing  devotion  by  the  Baptists  of 
2^orth  Carolina^'^ 
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THE  OHABTEB. 

The  institute  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1833-34. 
At  that  time  there  was  much  prejudice  against  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Legislature  would  refuse  a 
charter.  Finally  the  lower  house  passed  the  bill  by  a  respectable  ma. 
jority,  but  on  its  final  reading  in  the  Senate  there  was  a  tie.  The 
speaker,  Mr.  William  D.  Moseley,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  gave  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  the  charter. 

The  charter  conferred  the  most  meagre  privileges,  and  nothing  was 
(lone  by  the  State  to  encourage  or  aid  the  school.  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Wait,  in  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  college,  referring 
to  the  charter,  says  :  "  This  created  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of 
such  individuals  as  were  desired,  with  certain  provisions  for  perpetuat- 
ing themselves,  allowed  the  institution  to  acquire  funds  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000,  continuing  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes  the  same  as  on  all 
private  property,  and  to  be  in  force  or  continue  twenty  years  and  no 
longer.  Was  ever  a  charter  given  more  meagre  or  lean  than  this?  We 
have  leave  to  be  if  wo  can.  But  no  disposition  to  encourage  us  even  to 
the  value  of  a  dime.  We  were  not  exempted  from  paying  taxes.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  then." 

OPENING  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat,  in  a  sketch  of  the  college  which  appeared  in  the 
Kaleigh  liegister  of  April  2,  1884,  says :  "  On  the  first  Monday  of 
February,  1834,  the  exercises  were  opened  with  about  t\\:enty-five  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  which  number  was  increased  to  seventy  in  August 
following.  What  did  these  first  students  find  on  reaching  Wake  Forest! 
On  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  imposing  old  building  they  found  a 
small  but  comfortable  frame  dwelling.  To  the  right,  about  where  the 
library  building  stands,  was  the  garden,  both  its  site  and  embellishment 
still  marked  by  the  everlasting  jonquils,  just  now  venturing  into  the 
chill  spring  air  as  they  did  in  those  olden  days.  From  a  window  of  the 
magnificent  public  hall  in  the  Wingate  Memorial  Building  one  may 
look  directly  down  upon  what  was  then  the  horse-lot.  Xear  by  was  the 
carriage-house,  16  feet  by  24,  in  which  Mr.  Wait  gathered  his  hetero- 
geneous charge  for  lectures  or  morning  prayers.  For  dormitories  seven 
good  log  cabins  were  principally  relied  on.  The  hoe  and  the  plow  were 
not  out  of  sight  of  the  blackboard  and  desk,  for,  it  will  be  remembered, 
manual  labor  was  to  begin  the  same  day  with  mental  labor  among  the 
books." 

THE  MANUAL  LABOE  SYSTEM. 

The  system  as  first  introduced  here  required  that  eacn  student  should 
labor  three  hours  per  da.y,  receiving  three  eents  per  hour  for  his  labor* 
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Finally  the  time  was  reduced  to  one  hour  per  day,  and  after  abont 
four  years  the  system  was  abandoned  altogether. 

Manual  labor  was  unpopular  with  the  students,  and  the  system  was 
never,  from  any  standpoint,  even  a  nominal  success.  Prof.  W.  T.  Brooks, 
in  an  address  before  the  alumni  of  Wake  Forest  College,  in  1859,  8£ud : 
^^The  utter  distaste  which  many  of  the  students  had  for  the  system  was 
but  too  evident  when  the  bell  rang  for  labor.  When  the  roll  was  called 
some  were  taken  suddenly  ill  (?)— unable  to  work ;  but  when  supper 
hour  arrived  it  was  very  apparent  that  their  sickness  was  not  onto 
death." 

Prof.  L.  li.  Mills,  in  a  sketch  of  the  financial  history  of  the  college,' 
says:  "It  was  supposed  in  the  beginning  that  the  students' -daily 
labor  on  the  farm  would  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  their  board. 
After  a  close  examination  of  their  accounts  for  that  year  (1835),  I  And 
that  they  made  on  an  average  for  a  year's  work  $4.04." 

CHARGES  AND  EXPENSES. 

In  1835  the  charges  per  month  were  as  follows:  Board,  $6;  tuition 
in  Latin,  Greek,  etc.,  $2;  tuition  in  English,  $1.50;  washing,  $1 ; 
room  and  firewood,  gratis.  During  this  year  the  price  of  provisions 
advanced  about  100  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  board  was  raised  to 
$9  per  month,  and  yet  the  steward's  hall  did  not  make  expenses  by 
several  hundred  dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  institution  was 
in  debt  to  the  teachers,  the  steward,  and  the  treasurer. 

The  next  year  was  more  prosperous,  the  number  of  students  reach- 
ing 142. 

The  year  1838  wiis  what  is  usually  termed  a  ''  hard  year."  Owing  to 
the  stringency  in  the  money  market  many  of  the  banks  were  forced  to 
suspend  specie  payments.  J^*ut  lew  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  large 
brick  building  which  was  just  completed  could  be  collected,  and  the 
trustees  found  it  dilficult  to  make  prompt  payments.  In  this  strait 
money  was  borrowed  from  the  banks,  and  the  village  of  Wake  Forest 
was  laid  off  and  most  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  college  was  sold.  The 
manual  labor  department  was  abolished,  the  steward's  hall,  which  had 
all  along  been  an  incubus,  was  done  away  with,  and  the  students  were 
allowed  to  board  where  they  pleased. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENTS. 

The  college  campus  contains  about  thirty  acres,  artistically  laid  out 
and  shaded  by  niagnidcent  oaks. 

In  the  account  of  t\w  o|)eningof  the  institute  a  d«»vScription  of  the  first 
buildings  used  for  school  purposes  was  givi-n.  Theso  have  all  disaji- 
peared,  and  in  their  pliK-e  are  four  large  and  well-arranged  brick  build- 
ings. 


»  >V;ike  Fonist  Stqclent,  Vol.  {II,  Nos.  0. 7,  aud  8  a8S4), 
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The  foUowiDg  is  a  list  of  the  buildiDgs,  with  the  dates.of  their  com- 
pletioD. 

(1)  Old  Building  J  1838.— One  hnndred  aud  tliirty-two  by  65  feet,  foor  floors;  cost 
$15,000.  This  building  contains  dormitories  for  about  one  hundred  students,  two 
lecture-halls,  and  the  gymnasium. 

(2)  Heck-  fVUliams  Building^  1878. -^One  hundred  and  ten  by  45  feet,  with  10  feet 
from  projection  in  centre,  two  floors ;  cost  ^10,000.  The  funds  were  contributed  by 
Col.  J.  M.  Heck  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Williams,  both  of  Raleigh.  It  contains  the  Philoma- 
thesian  and  Euzelian  Society  halls,  the  library  (containing  about  15,000  volumes), 
the  reading-room,  elegantly  iitted  up  with  the  necessary  furniture  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  M,  Cooke,  now  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  aud  two  lecture-halls. 

(3)  JVingate  Memorial  Hally  1880. — One  hundred  and  two  by  GO  feet,  with  projection 
in  front  of  10  feet,  two  floors;  cost  |12,500.  The  flrst  story  contains  a  small  chapel 
and  four  lecture-halls.  The  second  story  is  the  main  hall,  known  as  the  Wingate 
Memorial  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  lat«  president,  W.  M.  Wingate.  It  will  seat  two 
thousand  people,  and  its  acoustic  properties  are  excellent. 

(4)  Lea  Building  (or  chemical  laboratory),  1887. — The  central  part  is  32  by  65  feet, 
two  stories,  with  a  wing  on  each  side  26  by  38  feet,  one  story.  It  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $1.5,000^  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  arranged  chemical  laboratory  in  the 
South.  Apparatus  costing  $2,000  has  been  recently  put  in,  and  other  additions  are 
to  be  made.  The  funds  for  this  building  were  mainly  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Lea, 
of  Caswell  County,  in  whose  honor  it  has  been  named. 

WAKE  FOREST   COLLEGE. 

By  legislative  enactment  Wake  Forest  Institute  was  changed  to  Wako 
Forest  College  on  December  26, 1838.  By  the  amended  charter  the 
trustees  were  permitted  to  confer  the  usual  degrees,  to  hold  600  acres 
of  land  and  8250,000  free  from  taxation.  The  time  of  the  charter  was 
extended  fifty  years. 

In  1839  the  college  charges  per  annum  were  as  follows :  Tuition,  $45; 
room  rent,  $2 ;  bed  and  bedding,  $4 ;  wood,  $2 ;  servants'  hire,  $2 ;  de- 
posit for  repairs,  $2.  Board  and  washing  could  be  secured  in  the  vil- 
lage at  $8  per  month. 

To  meet  the  payment  of  some  debts  that  were  being  pressed,  the 
trustees,  in  1840,  borrowed  $10,00C  from  the  State  literary  fund. 

Dr.  Wait  resigned  the  presidency  November  36,  1844,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Kev.  William  Hooper,  D.  !>.,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  president 
October  17,  1845,  but  did  not  entcT  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  position  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

Dr.  Hooper  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  college,  and  had  al- 
ways manifested  much  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
William  Hooper,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was 
born  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  in  1702.  In  1812  he  was  graduated  at 
the  Univers  ty  of  Nortii  Carolina,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was  eleeteil  [)rofess<)r  of  ancient  languages  in  the 
University  in  1810.  In  1818  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Kiuscopal 
Church,  and  was  for  two  years  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Fayette- 
ville.  Owing  to  change  of  views  he  became  a  Baptist,  resigned  his 
rectorship,  and  agaiu  entered  the  University  w  professor  of  rUetonCf 
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He  was  afterwards  a  professor  in  South  Carolina  College,  and  came 
from  that  State  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Wake  Forest,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1848.  From  this  time  his  efforts  in  educational  work  were 
for  the  promotion  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  In  1855  he  was 
president  of  the  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  and  in  1867  he  be- 
came co-principal  with  his  son-in-law.  Prof.  J.  DeB.  Hooper,  of  the 
Wilson  Female  Seminary.  He  died  August  19, 1876,  and  was  buried 
in  the  campus  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  near  the  remains  of 
President  Caldwell.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "  North  Carolina  has 
produced  no  better  scholar,  and  his  work  at  Wake  Forest  and  the  State 
University  is  to  this  day  a  fragrant  memory.-^ 

The  liabilities  of  the  college  <routinued  to  increase,  and  in  1848 
amounted  to  $20,000.  It  looked  as  if  the  property  of  the  institution 
would  have  to  be  sold  to  meet  the  outstanding  obligations.  The  State 
was  pressing  for  a  return  of  its  loan,  and  the  claim  for  the  balance  due 
on  the  building  was  being  urged.  Owing  to  these  difficulties,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  the  ju'esident  of  the  board  of  trustees  resigned. 
The  trustees  at  their  meeting  of  this  year  adjourned  without  arranging 
to  meet  the  obligations.    It  schemed  that  the  end  had  come. 

In  this  crisis  Dr.  Wait,  liev.  J.  S.  Pureloy,  and  other  friends  of  the 
institution  rallied  to  its  rescue,  relieved  it  from  temporary  embarrass- 
ment, and  before  1850  they  had  paid  every  cent  of  the  indebtedness  and 
secured  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  endowment  fund. 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hooper,  Rev.  J.  B.  White  was  elected 
president,  which  i)osition  he  held  till  1852. 

Jn  June,  1854,  Kev.  Washington  Manly  Wingate,  1).  1).,  was  elected 
president.  From  his  ac^cession  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  ]>y  his  wise  and  able  management,  the  difficulties  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  institution  were  surmounted  and  it  was  placed 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Dr.  Wingate  was  born  in  Darlington,  8.  C,  March  22,  1828;  was 
graduated  at  Wake  Forest  in  ISIO;  studied  theology  at  Furinan  Uni- 
versity, and  then  entered  the  pastorate  in  his  native  State.  In  1852  he 
became  the  agent  of  his  alma  matcr^  which  j)()sition  he  held  until  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency.  lie  remained  ]>resi(lent  until  his  death,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1870.  To  write  his  history  during  the  twenty-live  years  that 
he  was  connected  with  Wake  Forest  would  be  to  give  the  history'  of  the 
Baptist  denoniination  in  North  Carolina  for  tliat  tinie.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  was  the  foremost  Baptist  in  the  State,  and  his  influence 
upon  the  higher  Christian  education  is  not  to  be  estimated. 

Owing  to  the  War  all  college  exercises  were  suspended  in  May,  18G2, 
and  were  not  resumed  until  1800.  In  18(M  the  Confederate  States  au- 
thorities took  possession  of  the  college  building  and  used  it  as  a  hos- 
pital till  the  close  of  the  War. 

Jn  1SG2  the  total  funds  of  the  college  amounted  to  $r>('».lG7.."'»l.  These 
vrere  izi  rested  principally  in  State  and  Confederate  Government  bondsi 
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Of  course  most  of  these  securities  were  worthless  at  the  close  of  the 
War.  At  that  time  the  eudowment  of  the  college  amounted  to  $11,700. 
By  1883  it  had  growu  to  about  $50,000.  In  1883  $50,000  were  added 
to  the  fund,  making  a  total  endowmQut  of  $100,000.  Of  this  amount 
$10,000  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bostwick,  of  New  York.  Since 
then  Mr.  Bostwick  has  brought  the  college  and  friends  of  education  in 
North  Carolina  under  renewed  obligations  to  himself.  In  1885  he  in- 
augurated the  "Bostwick  loan  fund"  of  $10,000,  the  interest  of  which 
is  loaned  to  indigent  young  men  for  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  In 
1886  tlip  "Bostwick  endowment  fund"  was  founded,  bj'  a  donation  of 
$50,000,  making  his  total  contributions  $70,000.  On  May  1, 1887,  the 
endowment  fund  amounted  to  $153,000.44  and  the  total  productive  funds 
of  the  college  to  $172,203.04.  The  endowment  fund  is  being  augmented 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  many  years  it  will 
amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  1879  Kev.  Thomas  Henderson  Pritchard,  D.  D.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Wake  Forest  and  one  of  the 
ablest  Baptist  ministers  in  the  South.  After  accomplishing  a  great  work 
for  the  institution,  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1882,  much  tp  the  re- 
gret of  the  friends  of  the  college,  to  again  enter  actively  upon  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  Prof.  W.  B.  Koyall,  of  the 
chair  of  Greek,  became  chairman  of  the  faculty. 

In  1884  Ilev.  Cliarles  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  professor  of  Latin, 
was  made  president.  He  is  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  in  the  South, 
having  studied  with  distinction  at  Richmond  College,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  in  Germany.  His  administration  has  been  a  success  in 
every  i)articular.  Through  his  efforts  and  influence  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  endowment  i'und  was  secured,  and  to  him,  more  than  to 
any  other  one  mm,  is  due  the  present  efficiency  of  the  college. 

SCHOOLS  AND  DEGREES. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  ten  schools,  viz :  Latin  language  and 
literature,  Greek  language  and  literature,  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, modern  languages,  pure  mathematics,  physics  and  applied  math* 
ematics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  moral  philosoi)hy,  and  political  sci- 
ence. 

For  admission  to  the  college  the  requirements  are  about  the  same  as 
at  the  State  [Tniversity.    The  requirements  for  degrees  are  as  follows: 

Bachelor  of  Letters* — The  student  must  be  a  proficient  in  the  schools 
(that  is,  he  must  have  obtained  75  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  of  scholar- 
ship on  each  study  in  the  school)  of  Latin  language  and  literature, 
Greek  language  and  literature,  English  language  and  literature,  moral 
l^hilosophy,  and  political  science,  and  in  French  or  German,  and  ex- 
X)erimental  physics. 

Bacfhelor  of  .ifcte^tce?^— English  language  auOi  \\\Aii'a»>b\x\^^  \>>xt^  xsi^"^^^ 
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mptics,  physics  and  applied  matliematics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
political  science,  and  in  French  or  German. 

Bachelor  qf  Arts, — Latin  langaap^e  and  literature,  Greek  language 
and  literature,  English  language  and  literature,  pure  mathematics,  phys- 
ics and  applied  mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  and  political  science, 
and  in  junior  chemistry,  zoology,  and  geolog3\ 

Master  of  Arts. — All  of  the  schools. 

A  course  is  also  given  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  lead- 
ing to  no  degree; 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  during  their  Senior  year  to.deliver . 
four  public  orations,  or  to  submit  in  lieu  thereof,  under  certain  oondi- 
tions,  theses. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

But  two  literary  societies  are  allowed,  the  P]uzelian  and  the  Philo- 
mathesian.  They  w^ere  founded  in  February,  1835,  and  there  has  ever 
been  a  healthy  rivalry  between  them.  As  thecoUege  has  grown  in  pros- 
perity, the  good  effects  have  been  felt  in  the  societies.  For  many  years 
they  occupied  halls  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  old  college  building,  bat 
were  given  large  and  comfortable  quarters  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Heck-Williams  building  on  its  completion  in  1878.  The  college  library 
and  the  society  libraries  were  then  consolidated  and  placed  in  "  Library 
Hall,"  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building  and  separates  the  society 
halls.  It  is  said  that  there  are  not  two  prettier  or  more  handsomely 
furnished  college-society  halls  in  the  South  than  those  at  Wake  Forest. 
The  walls,  tastefully  frescoed  and  panelled,  are  adorned  with  oil  por- 
traits of  members  who  have  honored  their  alma  mafer  and  reflected 
credit  on  their  societies.  The  "Phi"  color  is  red  and  the  "Eu'^  blue, 
and  these  coh)rs  are  displayed  on  their  banners  and  regalia.  Their 
mottoes  are,  respectively',  "Esse  quam  videri  malo^  and  "Inveniani 
viam  aut  fiiciam." 

In  preparing  a  young  man  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  these  societies 
are  worthy  of  si)ecial  mention  as  an  important  adjunct  of  the  college. 
Each  Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning  during  the  session  is  devoted 
to  debate,  reading  of  essays,  and  transacting  the  business  of  the  society. 
The  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  are  strictl^^  enforced.  The  stu- 
dent has  liere  an  opi)ortunity  to  formulate  and  express  in  his  own  lan- 
guage the  information  gathered  in  the  recitation  room.  He  learns  to 
think  and  speak  while  on  his  feet.  The  proceedings  of  the  societies  are 
kept  secret,  but  in  February  of  each  year  they  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  organization  by  a  public  debate  and  oraticms. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student,  established  in  January,  1881*,  and  second 
to  no  college  periodical  of  its  chiss  in  the  country,  is  published  by  the 
societies.  A  medal  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student  contributing 
tlie  best  article  to  this  magazine.    Jiesides  this,  each  society  gives  f\^^ 
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Dually  two  medals,  one  for  improvement  in  debate  and  the  other  for  the 
best  essay,  open  to  competition  among  its  members  only. 

Daring  the  last  fifty  years  the  societies  have  made  a  noble  record,  as 
is  attested  by  the  success  of  their  members  in  this  and  other  States. 
With  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  college,  their  future  usefulness 
is  assured.^ 

Greek-letter  fraternities  are  not  permitted  in  the  college. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Wake  Forest  has  an  honorable  record.  Since  its  foundation  sevjCDty 
instructors  and  twenty-five  hundred  students  have  been  connected  with 
the  institution.  More  than  four  hundred  of  the  students  have  become 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  eight  have  been  college  presidents^  and  a  large 
number  have  been  professors  in  various  institutions.  They  have  served 
their  country  in  both  the  State  aud  National  Legislatures,  have  adorned 
the  highest  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State,  and  as  farmers,  teachers, 
physicians,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  have  proved  themselves  good 
and  progressive  citizens. 

Wake  Forest  stands  second  to  no  educational  institution  in  the  State. 
The  Faculty  is  liberal  and  progressive.  It  contains  men  who  have  been 
graduated  with  distinction  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Leipsic,  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  other  well-known  institutions. 

The  last  catalogue  shows  ni?ie  professors  aud  a  student  attendance  of 
two  hundred,  representing  seven  States.'^ 

The  close  proximity  of  the  college  to  the  State  capital  gives  its  stu- 
dents a  manifest  advantage  in  the  observation  of  political  and  economic; 
phenomena.  They  have  access  to  the  State  library  and  museums,  and 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  sessions  of  the  State  Legislature.  Theirs 
is  the  advantage  of  both  village  and  city  life. 

Liberal  and  philanthropic  friends,  North  and  South,  have  established 
the  institution  on  a  good  financial  basis.  Its  infiuence  is  extending  be- 
yond State  limits,  and  its  future  is  bright  with  promise. 

Davidson  College. 

presbyterian  influence. 

The  pioneer  promoters  of  advanced  educational  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  Presbyterians.  It  was  through  their  endeavors  that  Queen's 
College  was  established.  Failing  to  secure  Royal  recognition  for  that 
institution,  the  name  was  changed  to  Liberty  Uall  Academy' and  char- 
tered by  the  State  Legislature.  After  the  suspension  of  Liberty  Hall 
the  Presbyterians  sent  their  sons  to  Princeton,  Mt.  Zion  College  in 


•  TliiH  nccoinit  of  thr  sr)ci<?tio.s  was  pri'pan-d  by  tlit»  writer  for  n  sketch  of  the  col- 
lege which  appeared  in  the  Kah'i,<:h  (N.C.)  State  Chi'onich>  of  June  11,  18S(). 

'SiDco  the  above  was  written  two  additional  profeasors  have  been  elected,  and  the 
student  attendance  has  increaso<l  to  two  hnndred  and  twonty-iivc. 
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South  Carolina,  and  later  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  through  their  efforts  that  the  clause  providing  for  a 
University  was  inserted  in  the  State  Constitution.  But  the  expenses  of 
educating  at  those  institutions  prevented  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State  from  giving  their  sons  the  advantage  of  col- 
legiate training,  so  they  determined  to  have  a  college  located  in  their 
midst. 

The  first  definite  move  for  this  purpose  was  a  convention  held  at  Lin- 
colnton  in  September,  1820,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  from 
both  the  Carolinas.  A  board  of  trustees  was  named,  and  about  the  close 
of  that  year  the  State  Legislature  granted  a  charter  for 

WESTERN  COLLEGE. 

The  charter  was  liberal  in  its  provisions.  The  trustees  constituted  a 
close  corporation  without  ecclesiastical  connection  or  control.  The  rea- 
son assigned  in  the  charter  for  the  establishment  of  this  college  is  ^Hhat 
the  more  western  counties  in  the  State  are  distant  from  Chapel  Hill, 
which  renders  it  inconvenient  for  their  youth  to  prosecute  their  educa- 
tion there."  It  was  provided  that  the  institution  should  be  located 
''somewhere  to  the  south-west  of  Yadkin  River."  More  than  half  the 
trustees  were  Presbyterians. 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  college  by  the 
friends  of  the  University.  The  trustees  could  not  agree  as  to  the  loca- 
tion, or  the  selection  of  professors.  They  met  from  time  to  time  till 
1824,  when  the  project  was  abandoned.  But  the  idea  still  lived,  and 
the  Presbyterians  decided  to  establish  a  denominational  college  on  the 
manual  labor  plan.  The  theory  was  that  indigent  students  could  do 
sufficient  work  to  pay  their  college  expenses,  while  the  financially  bet- 
ter-circumstanced would  be  benefited  physically'  and  mentally  by  the 
amount  of  labor  required. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Concord  Presbytery,  then  embracing  that  part 
of  the  State  south-east  of  the  Yadkin  liiver,  at  Prospect  Church,  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  resolutions  were  adopted  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Presbyterian  college  in  that  section. 

A  ))rominent  alumnus  of  Davidson,  A.  Leazar,  Esq.,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress, referring  to  the  early  history  of  his  ahna  maier^  said:  "The  un- 
written story  is  that  upon  a  black-board  standing  against  the  wall  of 
the  log  house  at  Prospect  was  written,  by  the  hand  of  Rev.  l^bert  H. 
Morrison,  the  modest  and  unambitious  declaration  of  those  wise  men, 
that  'with  reliance  upon  God's  blessing'  they  would  undertake  the  estab. 
lishment  of  a  school  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  learning  'preparatory 
to  the  Gospel  ministry.'  To  Rev.  Messrs.  R.  II.  Morrison,  John  Bobin- 
soD,  Stephen  Frontis,  and  Samuel  Williamson,  with  Elders  Robert  Bar. 
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tbu,  William  Lee  Davidson,  John  Pliifer,  and  Joseph  Young,  was  com- 
mitted the  responsibility  of  preparing  plans  and  selecting  a  location  for 
the  college.'' 

In  the  fall  of  1835  arrangements  were  perfected  to  begin  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  buildings,  and  the  following  summer  a  site  was  chosen- 
in  the  northern  part  of  Mecklenburg  County,  near  the  Iredell  Couutj^ 
line,  which  has  been  called  "  the  literary  and  geogtaphical  centre  of 
the  State."  AVilliam  Lee  Davidson,  a  son  of  General  William  Davidson, 
donated  the  building  site,  besides  a  large  tract  of  land  and  other  valuable 
gifts.  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  and  Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow  secured  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  $30,000. 

The  institution  was  named  Davidson  College  in  honor  of  General 
William  Davidson,  who  fell  while  bravely  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country  at  Cowan's  Ford,  on  the  Catawba  River,  about  7  miles  from  where 
the  college  stands,  on  February  1,  1781.  General  Davidson  was  born 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in  174G.  His  father,  George  Davidson, 
came  to  North  Carolina  in  1750,  and  settled  in  that  part  of  Rowan 
County  which  is  now  Iredell.  General  Davidson  was  probably  edu- 
cated at  Crowfield  Academy  and  Queen's  College.  He  entered  the  Con- 
tinental Army  as  major  of  tlie  Fourth  Regiment  of  North  Carolina 
troops,  under  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  in  General  Nash's  brigade.  He 
was  with  Washington  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  1776-79.  He 
lost  his  life  in  tbe  engagement  with  the  forces  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Cowan's  Ford,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  His  sword  hangs  in 
Davidson  College  Museum.  The  Continental  Congress  passed  resolu- 
tions eulogizing  him  and  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  bis  mem- 
ory, which,  however,  was  never  done.  No  shaft  marks  his  resting 
l)lace.  Davidson  College  is  his  monument.  He  could  not  bave  one 
nobler  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  more  enduring. 

The  college  was  opened  in  March,  1837,  with  GO  students  and  the  fol- 
lowing Faculty:  Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  president;  Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow 
professor  of  languages  ;  and  ^Mortimer  D.  Johnston,  tutor  of  mathemat, 
ics.  A  cbarter  was  granted  by  tbe  Legislature  December  28, 1838.  The 
manual  labor  system  was  intioduoed,  but  proving  a  failure  here,  as  at 
Wake  Forest  College,  it  was  abandoned  after  a  trial  of  four  years. 

In  1855  tbe  institution  was  placed  on  a  good  financial  basis  by  the 
magnificent  bequest  of  Maxwell  Chambers,  of  Salisbury',  N.C.,  amount- 
ing to  $258,000.  But  the  limit  of  the  endowment  as  provided  by  the 
charter  was  $200,000;  so  only  that  amount  could  be  received. 

Tbe  college  prospered  until  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Civil  War.  It  con. 
tinned  its  operations  during  that  conflict  with  from  four  to  six  profes- 
sors, and  was  not  suspended  till  just  before  tbe  surrender  of  Lee.  It 
was,  however,  soon  re-opened.  About  8100,000  of  its  endowment  was 
lost  by  reason  of  tbe  War. 

Since  tbe  establishment  of  the  institution  the  following  have  held  the 
office  of  president:  Rev.  E.  II.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  1837-40;  Rev.  Samuel 
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Williamson,  D.  D.,  1841-54;  Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  D.  D.,  1855-60;  Rev. 
J.  L.  Kilpatrick,  D.  D.,  18G(M)6;  Rev.  G.  W.  McPbail,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
186C-71;  Prof.  J.  R.  Blake,  A.  M.  (chairman  of  Faculty),  1871-77  j  Rev. 
A.  D.  Hepburn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1877-85;  Rev.  Luther  McKinnou,  D.  D., 
1885. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  college  is  under  Presbyterial  control.  It  was  established  by  the 
Concord  Presbytery,  but  from  time  to  time  other  Presbyteries  have  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  oversight  of  the  institution,  until  now  each 
of  the  Presbyteries  in  the  States  of  iN^orth  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  lias  representatives  in  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  endowment  (invested  funds)  amounts  to  $105,000.  There  are 
thirteen  separate  buildings  belonging  to  the  college,  valued  at  $150,000, 
viz:  The  main  college  building,  the  chapel,  two  society  buildings,  three 
dormitory  buildings,  and  six  professors'  houses,  all  of  brick,  excei>t 
three  of  the  residences. 

There  are  five  endowed  scholarships,  viz:  One  of  $3,000,  the  Max- 
well Chambers  scholarship,  endowed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Salisbury,  N.  C. ;  one  of  $1,500,  the  D.  A.  Davis  scholarship,  also  en- 
dowed by  the  Salisbury  Presbyterian  Church ;  two  of  $1,000,  the 
George  Bower  scholarship,  endowed  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Davis,  of  Salis- 
bury, and  the  Thomas  Brown  scholarship,  endowed  by  Brown  &  Bro., 
of  Winston,  N.  C;  and  one  of  $500,  endowed  by  General  R.  Barringer 
and  George  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Some  of  these  entitle 
the  incumbent  to  free  tuition,  and  others  go  to  pay  the  room  rent  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  nominee. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  institution,  the 
Philanthropic  and  the  Eumenean.  Eiich  has  a  commodious  and  hand- 
somely furnished  hall.  Their  exercises  consist  in  debate,  declamation, 
and  composition.  Under  their  auspices  the  Davidson  Monthly,  a  liter- 
ary magazine  of  merit,  is  published. 

Each  society  annually  awards  a  debater's,  an  essayist's,  and  a  de- 
claimer's  medal ;  and  the  two  together  award  an  orator's  medal,  which, 
in  a  public  contest,  is  competed  for  by  representatives  from  each  society. 

The  college  and  society  libraries  together  number  about  11,000  vol- 
umes. 

Greek  letter  fraternities  are  allowed,  and  each  of  the  following  has  a 
chapter  at  the  college:  Mystic  Seven,  2;  A  J\  K  A,  and  ^  ./  X. 

Two  regular  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science,  each  recjuiring  four  years,  are  provided.  The 
requirements  for  admission  are  about  the  same  as  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity. A  postgraduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
is  offered.  The  classes  are  divided  into  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior, 
and  Senior,  and  there  is  but  little  latitude  allowed  in  the  choice  of  elect- 
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ive  stitdies.    Davidson  College  is  noted  for  tborougliness,  and  it  ranks 
with  the  best  colleges  of  the  South. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  collegiate  year  of  ten 
months  is  about  $250,  the  same  as  at  the  University  and  otber  colleges 

of  the  State. 

The  faculty  numbers  8  professors,  and  during  the  session  of  188G-87 
there  were  119  students  enrolled. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  (including  the  session  of  1886-87) 
there  have  been  1,875  young  men  enrolled  as  students,  of  whom  571 
have  been  graduated. 

Many  of  North  Carolina's  most  honored  and  best  known  citizens  have 
been  and  are  alumni  of  Davidson.  Not  only  North  Carolina  but  many 
other  States,  especially  of  the  South,  have  appreciated  the  influence  of 
those  who  were  educated  at  this  institution. 

Trinity  College. 

THE  beginnings  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE   INSTITUTION.* 

Trinity  College  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
It  is  distinctively  a  denominational  college,  and  from  humble  begin- 
nings it  is  now  ranked  among  the  leading  institutions  for  the  higher 
education  in  the  State.  It  is  located  in  Randolph  County,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Uwharrie  Uiver5«,  5  miles  from  the  town 
of  nigh  Point,  on  the  North  Carolina  Kail  road,  and  100  miles  west  of 
the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  beginnings  of  this  institution  are  to  be  found  in  the  grammar 
school,  established  in  1838,  near  the  present  location  of  the  college,  by 
Ihe  Rev.  Rrantly  York,  1).  1).  The  following  year  this  school  was 
moved  to  the  present  site,  a  good  framed  building  erected,  and  a  char- 
ter secured  from  the  Legislature  for  the  institution  under  the  name  of 
(Jnion  Institute.  The  object  of  the  founders  was  to  establish  an  acad- 
emy in  which  their  sons  and  those  of  their  neighbors  might  receive  a 
good  practical  education. 

In  1842  Dr.  York  resigned  the  management  of  the  school,  and  Rev. 
H.  Craven,  then  nineteen  years  old,  was  elected  to  take  charge.  From 
1S43  to  1850  the  annual  gross  income  of  the  school  varied  from  8300  to 
5^1,800,  the  general  average  being  about  81,200.  For  this  period  the 
student  attendance  varied  from  28  to  181,  the  average  being  about  105. 

In  January',  1851,  the  institution  was  rechartered,  the  name  being 
changed  to  Normal  College.      J>y  this  new  charter  the  school  was 


•  The  iiiatorialH  for  thiH  skotcli  are  drawn  from  ati  addroHH  by  Rov.Dr.  B.  Craven, 
Ml  The  Centennial  of  MethodiHoi  in  North  Carolina,  Kaleigh,  1870,  an  accoant  of 
Trinity  Collogo  l>y  Prof.  J.  K.  Ifoitman  in  the  Kahugh  Register,  and  data  fnrnished 
hy  Mr.  A.  W.  Long,  now  graduate  BtndiMit  in  English  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universitji 
and  lat<^  professor  of  history  and  English  literature  in  Trinity  College. 

17037-^No.  2—8 
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broufflit  uuderState  siipervisiou.  Tbe  Governor  of  the  State  van  matle 
ex-officio  preeideut  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  superinteDdent 
of  couimoii  schools,  secretary.  The  object  of  this  couuectioD  was  to 
secure  a  better  grade  of  teachers  for  the  couimon  scLoolm.  By  a  pro- 
vision of  the  charter  a  certilieate  from  the  Normal  College  was  ma4c 
lawful  evideocc  of  qualificatiou  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  and  no 
further  examiuatioii  was  required. 

The  institution  became  very  popular,  and  the  number  of  «tudeutH 
i-apidly  increased.  The  good  results  that  were  expected  from  tbe  nor- 
Hial  feature  did  not  follow.  On  the  coutrary,  it  worked  barm,  niany 
received  the  uoriiial  certificate  who  were  not  at  all  adequately  qualified 
for  teachiug  the  most  elementary  branches,  aud  yet  they  were  author- 
ized to  teacb  in  any  common  school  in  the  State  which  might  be  open 
to  them.  During  the  normal  period,  IS.jI  to  1859,  the  average  annual 
niunbcr  of  inafrieiLliili.ins  was  107,  and  the  gross  income  for  the  same 
time  averaged  iibout  $J,(jyO  pur  annum. 


Trloily  CoUps*- 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  hold  at  Salisbury,  in  185],  tbe  first  con- 
nection between  the  conference  and  this  school  was  formed.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  college  agreed  that  young  men  preparing  for  tbe  miDiBtry 
should  be  educated  without  charge,  and  in  return  the  conference  in- 
dorsed the  institution  and  annually  appointed  a  visiting  committee. 

In  1SD3  tbe  charter  was  amended,  giving  tbe  college  authority  to  con- 
fer any  and  all  degrees  and  do  all  other  acts  usually  granted  to  literary 
institutions  of  high  grade.  The  trustees  were  loaued  $10,000  from  the 
State  literary  fund,  which  was  used  for  building  purposes. 

The  maiiageuicnt  of  the  institution  was  transferred  to  the  Xorth  Car- 
olina Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1850. 
This  transfer  was  uot  fully  effected  until  1858,  aud  iu  18S1>,  by  au  act 
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of  the  Legislature,  the  college  was  vested  in  the  Couference,  with  a\\  the 
rights  and  privileges  usually  granted  in  such  cases,  the  name  being 
changed  from  Normal  to  Trinity  College.  By  this  act  all  connection 
with  the  State  was  severed,  all  normal  features  annulled,  and  the  in- 
stitution placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  denominational  col- 
leges. 

From  1859  to  1862  the  gross  income  averaged  $7,500  per  annum  and 
the  number  of  students  204.  During  the  War  the  exercises  were  con- 
tinued, but  with  a  constantly  decreasing  number  of  students.  In  1863 
President  Craven  resigned  and  Prof.  W.  T.  Gamiaway  was  placed  in 
charge  as  president  jpro  tempore,  which  position  he  held  until  1865.  On 
the  arrival  of  General  Hardee's  corps  in  the  village  in  April,  1805,  exer- 
cises were  suspended.  Dr.  Craven  was  re-elected  president  in  1865,  and 
in  January,  1866,  the  exercises  were  resdmed. 

On  November  7, 1882,  the  honored  president  and  founder  of  the  col- 
lege and  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  State,  Rev.  Braxton  Craven, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  died.  His  death  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  institution,  and 
it  is  just  beginning  to  recover  from  the  eflTects.  Prof.  W.  H.  Pegram 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  faculty  until  the  trustees  coujd  elect  a 
president. 

In  1883  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Wood,  D.  D.,  became  president.  The  insti- 
tution became  embarrassed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term  of  1884  Dr. 
Wood  resigned.  The  number  of  students  continued  to  grow  smaller, 
and  many  of  the  fuiends  of  the  college  were  despondent  as  to  its  future. 
Just  at  this  juncture  three  noble  laymen  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Messrs.  Julian  S.  Carr,  J.  W.  Alspaugh,  and  James  A.  Gray,  came  for- 
ward and  proposed  to  the  Conference  that  they  would  give  $3,000  per 
year,  for  two  years,  for  the  support  of  the  college,  provided  they  should 
be  allowed  to  manage  the  institution  in  their  own  way  (subject  to  the 
'general  supervision  of  the  trustees),  and  further  provided  that  theCon- 
ference  would  contribute  $2,500  i^er  year  as  a  supplement  to  their  contri- 
bution. Their  proposition  was  accepted,  and  they  were  constituted  the 
**  committee  of  management." 

J^esident  Wood  and  Prof.  L.  Johnson,  of  the  chair  of  mathematics, 
having  resigned,  the  remaining  members  of  the  faculty  were  retained 
under  the  new  management.  They  were  Prof.  J.  F.  Heitman,  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  and  chair  of  metaphysics;  Prof.  M.  T.  Gannaway, 
chair  of  Latin  and  French  ;  and  Prof.  W.  11.  Pegram,  chair  of  natural 
science.  Mr.  U.  H.  Williams,  A.  M.,  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  and 
(lerman;  Mr.  J.  M.  Bandy,  Ph.  B.,  of  mathematics;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Long, 
A.  B.,  of  history  and  English  literature.  Mr.  N.  C.  English,  A.  M.,  was 
elected  professor  of  business  law  and  principal  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment. 

During  the  two  years  of  this  management,  the  college  took  several 
decided  steps  forward.  The  curriculum  was  broadened,  examinations 
were  made  more  rigid,  and  the  system  of  grading  examination  papers 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HIGHEE  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

FEMALE    SCHOOLS. 

The  State  has  %iever  made  the  least  provision  for  the  higher  female 
educatiou,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
that  organized  individual  or  denominational  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish female  schools.  * 

In  the  promotion  of  the  higher  education,  as  well  as  of  primary  edu- 
cation, the  best  results  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  attained  by  individual  or 
denominational  endeavor  operating  without  State  competition,  and  ^o 
at  no  time  have  the  girls  of  North  Carolina  had  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual development  equal  to  those  provided  for  the  boys.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  few  individuals  or  denominations  can  provide  for  an  in- 
stitution so  munificently  as  can  a  State,  and  if  able,  some  stimulus  is 
generally  necessary  to  induce  them  to  do  it.  The  male  colleges  have 
always  had  the  State  University  to  quicken  them  to  emulation,  and  in 
their  efforts  to  surpass  it  in  equipment  and  in  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction offered,  steady  growth  and  development  have  resulted. 

The  first  and  best  of  the  early  female  schools  was  the  Salem  Female 
Academy,  founded  by  the  Moravians  in  1802,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  this  connection.  Other  female  schools  which  flourished  before 
the  late  Civil  War,  and  still  exist,  are  St.  Mary's  School  (Episcopal), 
Raleigh,  Wake  County,  established  1842;  Greensborough  Female  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South),  Greensborough,  Guilford  County,  1846; 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  (Baptist),  Murfreesboro',  Chowan 
County,  1848;  Thomasville  Female  College,  Thomasville,  Davidson 
County,  1849;  Asheville  Female  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South), 
Asheville,  Buncombe  County,  1850;  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Mur- 
freesboro', Chowan  County,  1853;  Charlotte  Female  Institute  (Presby- 
terian), Charlotte,  Mecklenburgh  County,  1857;  SelectBonrdingandDay 
School,  Hillsborough,  Orange  County,  1857;  Davenport  Female  College, 
Lenoir,  Caldwell  County,  1858;  Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Seminary  (Ev. 
Lutheran),  Mt.  Pleasant,  Cabarrus  County,  1858.  Of  those  that  no 
longer  exist  the  following  were  prominent :  Lochiel,  near  Hillsborough, 
Orange  County,  opened  and  conducted  for  a  while  bj^  Walker  Anderson, 
at  one  time  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  later 
chief-justice  of  Florida ;  Rock  Rest,  near  Haw  River,  Alamance  County, 
afterwards  removed  to  Pi ttsborough,  Chatham  County ;  Edgeworth  Sem- 
inary, Greensborough,  Guilford  County,  established  under  theauspicesof 
Governor  John  M.  Morehead ;  Floral  Female  College,  Shoe  Heel,  Robeson 
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County;  and  female  schools  at  Williamston,  Granville  County j  War- 
renton,  Warren  County;  anil  Milton,  Caswell  County. 

The  following  institutions  have  been  recently  established:  Peace  In- 
stitute, Kaleigh,  Wake  County,  1872;  Shelby  Female  College,  Shelby, 
Cleveland  County  ;  Mt.  St.  Joseph  College  (Roman  Catholic),  Hickory, 
Catawba  County,  188();  Claremont  Female  College,  Hickory,  1880; 
Statesville  Female  College,  Statesville,  Iredell  County,  1883.  Other  Id- 
stitutions  of  merit  might  be  mentioned,  for  nearly  every  town  in  the 
State  of  any  size  has  its  female  academy.  • 

The  following  sketches  of  the  leading  female  schools,  given  in  the  or- 
der of  their  establishment,  will  show  the  character  of  the  provision 
made  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  North  Carolina. 

SALEM  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

The  Salem  Female  Academy,  so  well  and  favorably  known  through- 
out the  South,  is  located  at  Salem,  Forsyth  County,  iu  the  north-western 
part  of  the  State.  The  property  of  the  institution  is  valued  at  $200,000. 
Salem  is  situated  immediately  adjacent  to  Winston,  and  they  are  often 
called  the  ''  twin  cities.''  These  towns  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rolling, 
woodland  country,  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  school  "  is  one  of  the  five  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  which  are  the  property  of  the  American  Moravian 
Church,  and  are  conducted  under  the  sui)ervisi()n  of  the  executive 
boards  of  its  provinces,  Korth  and  Soiilh.  The  lirst  ^loravian  board- 
ing schools  in  this  country  were  institutions  in  which  the  children  of 
the  chureh  were  educated.  As  their  parents,  by  reason  of  the  respon 
sibilities  incurred  in  their  niissi(»nary  enter])risos,  were  incapacitated 
for  providing  for  these  children,  their  education  and  maintenance  de- 
volved entirely  upon  tiie  church.  The  sons  and  daufihters  of  both  lay- 
men and  clergymen  were  accoiilingly  i)laced  at  schools,  whose  govern- 
ment, domestic  arrangements,  and  routine  life  closely  rescuibled  those  of 
the  family,  and  were,  in  fact,  designed  as  far  as  ])ossible  to  compensate 
their  pupils  for  the  loss  of  home.  Parental  training,  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  useful  knowledge,  and  scrui)ulous  attention  to  religious  culture 
were  characteristics  of  those  early  schools,  and  are  still  the  main  feat- 
ures of  the  modern  schools  of  which  they  were  the  ])recursors/' 

The  following  facts  concerning  the  academy  were  furnished  the  writer 
by  Kev.  Edward  llondthaler,  1).  D.,  one  of  the  ininciiKils.  Visitors  in 
Salem  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  were  often  inqnessed  with 
the  superior  educational  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  Moravian  youth  of 
this  small  town,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  their  children  might  be- 
come partakers  in  their  advantages.  Thus  the  impulse  was  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Moravian  peoi)le  to  serve  Ood  by  minis- 
tering to  the  educational  needs  of  the  South.  A  work  for  girls  was 
nccordiuffly  devised  under  the  dirediou  of  an  experience*!  educator. 
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Bishop  Eeichel,  wbo  bad  been  the  founder  of  a  similar  institution  for 
•  boys  iu  the  North. 

All  the  conditions  of  such  an  enterprise  needed  to  be  supplied  de  novo 
and  out  of  small  means.  Several  years  were  thus  occupied.  Rev. 
Samuel  Kramsch,  a  gentleman  of  fine  scholastic  culture,  was  appointed 
principal  on  October  31, 1802.  Several  ladies  were  selected  as  assist- 
ants. On  October  5, 1803,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  building  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  founders 
appeared  in  the  corner-stone  document,  which  stated  that  the  stone 
was  laid  "  with  fervent  prayer  to  our  Lord,  that  by  the  school  to  be 
established  in  this  house.  His  Name  may  be  glorified,  His  Kingdom  of 
Grace  bo  enlarged  in  this  country,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  of  those 
who  shall  be  educated  therein  be  promoted."  This  prayer  has  been 
fulfilled  during  four-score  years  to  a  degree  which  tlie  founders  could 
not  have  anticipated. 

On  May  IG,  1804,  the  first  pupils  came  from  abroad.  The  curriculum 
at  that  time  was  as  follows :  Reading,  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  German,  plain  needle-work,  music,  drawing,  and 
ornamental  needle-work.  Admittance  was  limited  to  the  years  between 
eight  and  twelve,  and  the  stay  terminated  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
Gradually  the  number  of  pupils  increased  until  every  State  in  the  South 
was  represented,  and  some  of  them  very  largely.  The  curriculum  was 
enlarged,  until  in  the  ''  select  class  "  a  fair  collegiate  course  was  enjoyed 
without  graduation,' however.  The  academy  was  only  incorporated  at 
ii  late  date— February  3,  18GG — and  its  first  diploma  of  graduation  was 
conferred  in  1877. 

The  new  academy  building  was  erected  1854-5G,  during  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  widely  known  and  revered  Rev.  Robert  de  Schweinitz. 
There  were  at  that  time  21G  boarding  pupils,  the  largest  number  until 
the  years  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  school  was  overcrowded  with  pupils 
sent  as  much  for  shelter  and  protection  as  for  education. 

The  whole  number  of  alumnaj,  not  including  day  pupils,  has  been  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand.    The  number  of  graduates  since  1877 

-a    »  1  > 

IS  10.  >. 

Tlio  school  is  regularly  graded,  with  a  four  years'  mathematical  and 
classical  course.  Special  advantages  are  offered  in  music,  painting,  draw- 
ing,  and  needle- work.  A  commercial  course  is  also  provided.  Tech- 
nically, it  belongs  to  the  preparatory  schools,  its  object  being  to  carry 
its  pupils  to  the  standard  of  entrance  required  at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  or 
Smith  Colleges. 

The  cori)s  of  instructors  at  this  time  numbers  20.  During  the  session 
of  188G-87  .there  were  223  students  iu  attendance,  representing  eleven 
States. 

The  influence  of  the  Salem  Female  Academy  has  been  wide-spread. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  only  institution  of  repute  in  the  South  for 
female  education.     Its  pupils  have,  therefore,  been  unusually  well  rep- 
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This  is  the  first  female  college  chartered  in  North  Carolina,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Macon,  Georgia,  the 
first  south  of  the  Potomac. 

A  site  fo!  the  institution,  consisting  of  40  uteres,  was  secured,  and  in 
September,  1843,  the  corner-stone. of  the  college  building  was  laid. 
This  building,  costing  about  $20,000,  was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1845. 

In  184G  the  institution  was  opened  for  students,  with  the  Kev.  Solo- 
mon Lea  as  president.  Mr.  Lea  resigned  in  December,  1847,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  late  Rev.  Albert  M.  Shipp,  D.  D.,  afterwards  profes- 
sor inVanderbilt  University,  Tennessee.  lu  1850  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Deems,  at  that  time  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
now  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  in  New  York  City,  became 
president,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  D.  D.,  in  1854. 

.Owing  to  the  large  attendance  the  building  was  enlarged  in  1856, 
and  again  in  1859.  The  building  was  burned  August  0, 1863,  and  the 
War  prevented  the  immediate  rebuilding. 

In  1869  a  new  charter  was  secured  for  the  institution,  and  a  board  of 
trustees  was  elected  in  1870.  The  present  school  building  was  com- 
menced in  1871,  and  on  August  27, 1873,  the  college  was  opened  with 
9  teachers,  and,  under  the  presidency  of  Doctor  Jones,  has  continued  in 
successful  operation  since. 

A  preparatory  course,  and  a  collegiate  course  requiring  four  years 
are  provided.  The  faculty  at  this  time  numbers  15,  and  during  the 
session  of  1886-87  there  were  186  students,  representing  six  States,  in 
attendance. 

s      CHOWAN   BAPTIST  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

The  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  is  located  at  Murfreesborough, 
(Jhowaii  County,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  campus, 
embracing  "8  acres,  is  a  beautiful  place.  This  institution  is  the  pride 
of  eastern  Carolina,  and  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  thorough 
in  the  State.  Its  history  is  interesting  as  a  successful  denominational 
eftbrt  in  behalf  of  the  higher  female  ed\ication. 

In  1848  the  Bertie  Union  Meeting  (Baptist),  embracing  the  counties 
of  Northampton,  lliutford,  and  Bertie,  recognizing  the  need  for  female 
education,  sent  a  communication  to  the  Chowan  Baptist  Association 
asking  that  a  high  school  for  girls  be  established  by  the  association. 

This  request  was  acted  upon  favorably,  and  trustees  were  appointed 
with  instructions  to  make  arrangements  for  such  a  school. 

The  trustees  purchased  and  fitted  up  a  house  and  lot  in  Murfrees- 
borough at  a  cost  of  $1,1^25.  The  school  was  formally  opened  October 
11,  1848,  with  the  Kev.  A.  McDowell,  D.  D.,  of  South  Carolina,  a  grad- 
uate of  Wake  Forest  College,  as  principal.  In  1849  small'X)ox  in  the 
town  necessitated  the  suspension  of  the  school,  but  work  was  resumed 
the  following  month,  with  Rev.  M.  R.  Forey  as  i)rincipal. 
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Tbe  rapidly  growing  patronage  of  the  school  made  it  necessary  to 
have  larger  buildings.  So  encouraging  was  the  outlook  that  in  1851  a 
joint  stock  company  took  charge  of  the  school,  selected  a  new  site, 
and  contracted  for  the  large  and  handsome  brick  building  now  occu- 
pied, which  was  completed  the  following  year.  The  property  at  that 
time  was  estimated  at  $35,000,  but  with  the  improvements  which  have 
since  been  added  it  is  valued  at  more  than  $50,000.  The  funds  were 
contributed  principally  by  the  Chowan  Association,  though  other  as- 
sociations, especially  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Association,  aided  hand- 
somely. With  its  enlarged  facilities  the  institution  was  soon  filled 
with  young  ladies  from  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Texas,  Maryland,  and  New 
York,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rev.  Mr.  Forey  was  succeeded  in  the  principalship  by  li^v.  William 
Hooper,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  1854.  The  institute  continued  its  work 
throughout  the  War,  although  it  was  not  far  from  the  scene  of  active 
military  operations. 

In  1862  Dr.  Hooper  resigned  and  Dr.  A.  McDowell,  who  had  returned 
to  the  institution  in  1855  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  was  elected  president. 

In  1878  the  joint  stock  company  gave  the  institute  to  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination. Although  there  are  other  Baptist  schools  in  the  State 
conducted  by  individuals,  this  is  the  only  school  property  devoted  to 
female  education  held  by  the  denomination. 

On  May  27, 1881,  Dr.  McDowell  died.  Prof.  John  B.  Brewer,  at  that 
time  president  of  the  Wilson  Collegiate  Seminjiry  for  young  ladies, 
was  elected  to  tbe  presidency,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  position 
in  October,  1881.  President  Brewer  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in 
the  State.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  hjis  associated 
with  him  8  teachers  from  some  of  the  best  schools  of  our  country. 
There  are  two  dei)artments — the  preparatory,  requiring  two  years,  and 
the  collegiate,  requiring  four  years,  for  completion.  Since  its  founda- 
tion the  average  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  about  100,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  boarders.  As  an  evidence  of  its  prosperity  it  may 
be  well  to  add  that  the  present  building  is  soon  to  be  greatly  enlarged 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  room. 

THOMASVILLE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Thomasville,  in  Davidson  County,  near 
the  centre  of  the  State.  It  was  established  in  1849,  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Mock,  and  was  called  Silva  Grove  Female  Seminary.  During  the  pres- 
idency of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.  D.,  who  was  prominent  in  educa- 
tional work  in  N(»rlh  Carolina  before  the  war,  and  is  at  this  time  a  well- 
known  pastor  in  New  York  City,  it  was  'd  by  the  Legislature,  in 
1855,  as  Glen  Anna  Female  Seminary.  this  the  scliool  came 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  .lolni  >  placed  it  on  a  bet- 
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ter  basis  by  erecting  a  large  foar-story  brick  bailding  and  equipping  it 
for  school  purposes.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  the  attendance  num- 
bered oue  hundred  and  fifty  young  ladies,  from  several  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  exercises  were  continued  during  the  War.  In  1867  the 
name  of  the  institution  was  changed  by  act  of  the  Legislature  to  Thora- 
asville  Female  College.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas,  in  1873,  the 
institution  was  closed  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  1874  the  property  was 
purchased  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Reinhart,  of  Richmond  College,  and  the 
school  re-opened.  In  1879  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  building, 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  school  buildings  in 
the  State.  In  1885  the  Rev.  J.  K  Stallings,  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  became  principal.  The  institution  is  divided 
into  primary,  preparatory,  collegiate,  ornamental,  and  domestic  depart- 
ments. The  corps  of  instructors  numbers  nine,  and  the  catalogue  for 
1886-87  shows  a  student  attendance  of  eighty-three. 

PEACE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  is  situated  at  Raleigh,  about  one  mile  from  the  State 
capitol.  The  grounds  com}>rise  8  acres,  artistically  laid  out  and  admir- 
ably suited  for  exercise  and  amusement.  The  main  building,  costing 
more  than  $40,000,  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  find  is  heated  by 
steam.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  school 
building  in  the  State. 

In  1857  the  plan  of  having  a  school  of  high  grade  for  young  ladies,  at 
the  State  capital,  was  discussed  by  many  prominent  men  in  the  North 
Carolina  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Steps  were  taken  to  es- 
tablish such  a  school,  William  Peace,  an  elder  in  the  Raleigh  Presby- 
terian Church,  heading  the  subscription  list  with  $10,000,  and  it  is  in 
his 'honor  that  the  school  is  called  Peace  Institute. 

Presbyterians  throughout  the  State  contributed  liberally,  and  in  1858 
the  erection  of  a  building  was  commenced. 

The  War  prevented  the  oi)ening  of  the  school,  and  the  Confederate 
government  took  charge  of  the  building  for  hospital  purposes.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Federal  authorities  took  possession  and 
used  it  for  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  When  the  directors  again  got  con- 
trol of  the  property  it  was  in  such  a  condition  that  they  almost  despaired 
of  putting  it  m  a  suitable  condition  for  school  purposes,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  selling  it  to  Rev.  Dr.  Tupper,  president  of  Shaw  University, 
for  the  use  of  a  colored  school,  but  some  friends  came  forward  and  con- 
tributed suflBcient  funds  to  enable  the  directors  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs,  and  the  building  was  made  ready  for  the  school. 

In  1872  the  property  was  leased  to  Rev.  R.  Burwell,  D.  D.,  and  his 
son,  John  B.  Burwell,  A.  M.,  at  thfit  time  principals  of  the  Charlotte 
Female  Institute,  and  since  then  it  has  been  under  their  direction. 

Dr.  Burwell  has  probably  been  connected  longer  with  institutions  for 
;;irls  than  any  other  e<lucator  in  the  State.    In  1837  he  opened  a  female 
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that  the  quality  of  the  higher  female  edacation  will  be  equal  to  that 
provided  in  most  of  the  Northern  States. 

But  it  must  not  be  judged  from  the  above  that  North  Carolina  has 
no  good  female  schools,  nor  that  they  are  managed  wholly  on  seltish 
principles.  The  principals  of  these  schools  are  men  of  liberal  culture, 
devoted  to  their  profession,  and  with  the  means  at  their  disposal  they 
deserve  great  credit  for  having  placed  the  standard  of  instruction  as 
liigh  as  it  is. 

A  well  known  professor  in  one  of  the  leading  female  schools  says  that 
"  the  higher  female  education  in  North  Carolina  is  not  high,^^  But  while 
the  courses  of  study  in  the  female  schools  are  not  very  extended,  yet 
the  instruction  given,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  thorough.  Most  of  these  in- 
stitutions give  from  three  to  five  years'  courses  in  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, history,  English  language  and  literature,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
mathematics  as  far  as  and  including  trigonometry. 

The  following  schedule  of  classes  and  studies  required  at  Peace  In- 
stitute will  give  a  fair  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  lead- 
ing female  schools  in  the  State,  for  in  the  main  their  curricula  are 
about  the  same : 


First  Claph. 


Second  Class. 


FirH  term,  ticrnt;/      Serontl  t^rm,  twenty  '    Flmt  term,  tirentij 
wffkK.  m-elg.  inrt'ks. 


Higher  leHsons  in       1Ii;;her  Ichhouh  in 
Kuglish.*  Knglish  cotupleted. 

Reading  and  spell-  \        Elocution  and 
ing.t  I  Hpeliing. 


Grammatical 
analyhiM. 

Elocution  and 
spelling. 


Arithmetic  to  per- 
centage. 

First lessoDH  in 
hotany. 

Historj*  of  the 
Tnite<l  Statej*. 


Arithmetic 
completed. 

I'hysiolo^^y. 
History  of  F.ngland. 


Al;;ehra  hegun. 


Xatnral  historv, 


Ancient  history 
commenced. 


Second  tfrui,  ti^rntij 
I'-eeks. 


♦ 


Kngliflh  synonymes. 
Elocution  and 
Hpelling. 


Algebra 
completed. 


Physics. 

Ancient  history 
completed. 


Latin  grammar  and 
reader. 


\ 


I     French  grammar. 


German  grammar. 


(Jji'sar. 


French  gi-ammar. 

1^'ading  from 
dilf.Tent  authovB. 


(ierman    grammar. 
Sprocblebrer. 


Sallu8t. 


(irammar. 

Reading  frrmi 

different  authors. 

CompoHition  or 

letterH. 


Sj»rachlehr»*r 

continueil. 
Compo.*<itionM. 


Virgil. 


Heading  from 

ditierent  authors. 

Composition  or 

lett*'r.s. 


Heading  from 
different  authors. 
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tTuxioR  Class. 


Skniob  Class. 


Fiftt  term,  ticenty 
weelcM. 


I  Hhctoric 

and  composition 
<:onitnence<1. 
Elocution. 


I 


Geometry. 


ChcmUtry. 


General  history 
oommenciMl. 


Ciceni. 

(jrranimar 

Liirou»H«\ 

Fal>le8   <lo   Lafon- 

taiue. 

Cunipodition. 


Second  term,  twenty  j    Fimt  term^  twenty      Second  term,  ttcenty  ' 
tceckn.  I  icceks.  tceekt. 


Hbetoric 

and  composition 

completed. 

Elocution. 


Tripononu'try, 
plane.; 


Geoloijy. 


General  biston* 
<-onipleted. 


En;;liflh  literatnrc 
and  olocntion. 


Tri^ionomcti  v, 
8pht*rical.t 


Physical  f;co;;raphy. 


Mental  philoHopliy 


Pi-inciplen 
of  criticism. 


Arithmetic 
reviewed. 

Astronomy  and 
hiHtoryof  Hcience. 

Moral  philosophy 

and  evidences  of 

CliriHtianity. 


Horace  commenced.  I    JloraciM'oiupIeted. 


Livv 


(frammar 

LarouHse. 

I.itteratiire  conloni 

poraino. 

Compositions. 


EntretienH    sur    la 

(iniinmairr. 

IMolii'TO. 

CoinpositioiiH. 


Rittt'jrature 

clasRiquo. 

Kacine. 


S(  lections  from  the 

olasMics. 

ConipoHitions. 


Weber'a  Literature.       Hayes' Grammar. 
(?ompoHitioUM.  CoinjxiHitions. 


Goethe. 
Srhilh'P. 


•All  )>upil8  are  letiuired  to  take  tlieM*  s(-1u>o1k:  tht^rcst  elective. 

t Spilling  and  dictation  exercises  throu<;h  second  year. 

;  In  lieu  of  these,  book-keeping  and  advanced  arithmetic  can  be  taken. 

The  cliai  f^es  for  board  and  tuitiou  in  tlie  regular  course  as  represented 
above,  in  the  leading  female  schools  of  the  State,  amount  to  about  $250 
l)er  annum. 

Nearly  all  the  institutions  of  which  accounts  have  been  given  provide 
good  courses  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in  i)astel,  charcoal,  and 
crayon  drawing,  and  in  oil  and  water  color  painting,  for  which  extra 
charges  are  made.  One  criticism  of  the  higher  education  provided  for 
young  ladies  in  North  Carolina  is  that  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
attainment  of  these  accomplishments  than  to  the  acquirement  of  a  sub- 
stantial education.  A  professor  in  one  of  these  schools  writes:  "It  seems 
to  me  that  the  more  cultured  (?)  of  our  people  care  less  for  a  substantial 
education  for  their  girls  than  the  masses  do.  Poverty  and  necessity 
are  driving  us  from  the  heathenish  notion  that  all  the  preparation  a 
woman  needs  for  the  battle  of  life  is  a  delicate  bod^',  a  pretty  face,  and 
a  musical  voice." 


...*■ 
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The  leading  institutious  liave  libraries  varying  from  five  hundred  to 
two  thousand  Volumes.  As  a  rule  their  stock  of  scientific  apparatus  is 
small  and  insufficient.    The  great  need  of  all  these  schools  is  funds. 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  to  educate  the  next  generation  is  to  edu- 
cate every  girl  of  the  present  one.  The  mother  gives  more  education 
that  is  of  practical  effect  in  life  than  all  the  teachers.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  ''the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  muscles  of  a  child  are  be- 
ginning to  harden  before  he  ever  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher.'^  A 
better  and  more  healthful  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  education  of  women 
is  growing  up  in  the  Old  North  State,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  de- 
velop itself  in  a  practical  way. 


CHAPTER  Vi: 

SECOlfDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CRITICAL  SURVEY. 

Schools  for  secondary  instraction  are  iniraerons,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  collect  fall  and  reliable  statistics  concerning  tbeui.  Tbo  State  suiier- 
intendent  of  public  instruction  informs  the  writer  that  be  does  not  know 
the  number  of  private  schools  in  the  State,  and  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  collecting  informjition  concerning  tbeni.  The  reports  which 
they  make  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Jire  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory-,  and  private  individual  eftbrt  to  reach  them  has 
proved  unsuccessful. 

A  stranger  reading  their  catalogues  and  announcements  might  bo  led 
to  suppose  that  many  of  them  otter  advantages  for  study  superior  to 
those  of  Phillips  Exeter,  and  other  excellent  fitting  schools  in  the  East, 
but  to  one  who  has  had  an  insight  into  their  management  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  their  workings  such  a  supposition  is  impossible. 

The  first  criticism  that  the  writer  would  urge  is  that  they  undertake 
too  much.  Some  of  these  schools  endeavor  to  oiler  the  advantages  of 
a  college,  while  many  of  tin*  so-called  colleges  are  in  reality  secondary 
schools,  but  in  attempting  to  i»laee  themselves  on  a  higher  plane  than 
they  are  fitted  to  occupy  they  lose  in  thoroughness  and  efiieieney- 

As  a  rule,  no  well  ordered  system  of  study  and  student  advancement 
are  provided  in  these  schools,  though  there  arc  several  notable  excep- 
tions to  which  reference  will  be  made.  The  most  noticeable  defect  in 
the  educational  system  (if  system  it  may  be  called)  is  in  the  primary 
training  of  the  pupil.  Proper  attention  is  not  given  to  the  ground- 
work of  his  education.  He  is  advanced  from  the  primary  to  the  pre- 
paratory department  before  the  essential  rudiments  of  an  education  have 
been  mastered.  The  charge  for  annual  tuition  is  determined  by  the  stu- 
dent's grade;  the  schools  are  private  property;  the  teachers  are  am- 
bitious; the  result  is  that  it  is  not  infrequent  that  the  child  is  assigned 
work  beyond  his  capacity.  I^arents  as  well  as  teachers  are  to  be 
blamed  for  this.  Many  regard  their  children  as  intellectual  i>rodigies 
and  are  dissatisfied  if  they  are  not  rai)id]y  promoted  in  school.  In 
their  eyes  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  advances  (?)  his  pupils  fastest.  If 
he  attempts  to  hold  the  child  to  primary  woi  k  lunger  than  the  parents 
think  necessary,  they  withdraw  their  i>atronage  and  send  to  one  who 
will  gratify  their  vanity.  It  is  ])]easing  to  the  pupil  to  be  advanced 
mpidJy  from  class  to  cIjiss.     He  is  iu)l  yet  old  enough  to  realize  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  a  thorough  preparation.  It  is  patent,  therefore,  that  the  self- 
interest  of  the  teacher,  the  vanity  of  the  parents,  and  the  whim  of  the 
child,  as  represented  above,  tend  to  superficiality. 

After  the  student  has  been  advanced  from  the  primary  to  the  prepar- 
atory department,  the  object  in  most  cases  is  to  get  him  in  college  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  if  he  is  not  fitting  for  college,  to  silver-plate  him 
with  a  business  course  (f )  which  he  is  assured  will  answer  his  purposes 
in  practical  life  without  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  college  drill  and 
discipline  for  four  years. 

Instead  of  providing  a  broad  and  liberal  course  of  study,  the  object  of 
most  of  these  schools  is  to  give  the  student  enough  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  to  enable  him  to  enter  college  with  credit,  and  in  but  few 
instances  is  this  result  attained.  Only  the  outlines  of  history  are  taught, 
and  this  in  a  superficial  way  5  political  economy  is  hardly  ever  included 
in  the  curriculum ;  the  courses  in  political  and  physical  geography  are 
short  and  unsatisfactory ;  botany,  geology,  physiology,  zoology,  and  nat- 
ural philosophy  are  barely  touched  upon;  the  modern  languages  are 
hardly  ever  taught;  and  the  student  is  given  such  a  meagre  course  in 
his  own  language  and  literature  that  in  after  life  as  a  writer  and  speaker 
he  is  often  made  to  feel  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  training. 

From  the  preparatory  school  the  student  goes  to  college,  passes  the 
entrance  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  enters  upon 
advanced  studies,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  years  is  presented  to  the  world 
as  a  graduate;  but  in  few  cases  can  he  be  said  to  be  educated,  in  the 
full  sense  of  what  that  word  implies ;  for  the  defects  of  preliminary  train- 
ing are  too  often  manifest. 

For  the  more  than  one  hundred  secondary  schools  reporting  from 
^orth  Carolina,  excepting  only  a  few  institutions,  the  above  is  true;  and 
not  only  is  it  true  for  this  State,  but  for  many  others  of  the  Union,  es- 
pecially in  the  South. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  graded  schools  in  the  larger  towns,  the  first  being  estab' 
lished  at  Greensborough  in  1875,  are  exerting  a  good  influence  in  sys- 
tematizing and  making  more  thorough  primary  and  preparatory  in- 
struction throughout  the  State.  Maj.  S.  M.  Finger,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  in  his  report  for  1885-86,  says :  "  These  schools  have 
done  a  groat  deal  of  good,  not  only  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located,  but  to  the  whole  State.  They  are  examples  of  the  possible 
efficiency,  popularity,  and  cheapness  of  education  at  public  expense. 

"They  are  becoming  so  efficient  as  to  command  respect  and  patron- 
age of  all  classes  of  our  people.  I  wish  that  every  citizen  of  the  State 
could  spend  a  day  in  one  of  these  well  managed  schools,  because  I  think 
he  would  go  away  with  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  safety  and  practi- 
cability of  public  schools." 

By  special  acts  of  the  Legislature,  towu^  v\Tft\>^^m\\X^^\.\»N^\>^^i^>i3^s^ 
17037—2^0.  2 9 
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the  establishment  of  these  schools.    The  funds  for  their  support  are 
raised  by  special  taxation  and  taxation  under  the  common-school  law. 

Each  school  is  usually  divided  into  about  ten  grades,  each  grade  hav- 
ing a  teacher  and  room  to  itself.  One  year  is  required  to  complete  the 
studies  in  a  grade.  By  a  uniform  system  of  examinations  pupils  are 
advanced  to  higher  grades.  In  nearly  all  of  these  schools  there  is  a 
library  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  and  a  pedagogical  library  for  the 
teachers.  The  teachers  usually  meet  once  or  twice  a  month  to  discuss 
methods  of  teaching,  study  approved  works  on  pedagogy,  and  have  re- 
view lessons  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  Students  in  these 
schools  are  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  colleges  and  University  of  the 
State.  There  are  seventeen  graded  schools  in  the  State.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Durbam  Graded  School,  Mr.  S.  F.  Tom- 
linson,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  study  of  educational  sys- 
temSy  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "Graded  schools,  properly  conducted, 
are  pre-eminently  the  schools  for  the  towns  find  cities  of  the  South,  be- 
cause they  afford  the  greatest  and  most  improved  facilities  to  all  classes 
alike  for  obtaining  an  education  free,  or  for  the  least  money." 

COEDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

InKorth  Carolina  the  opposition  to  the  co-education  ot  the  sexes  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  so  manifest  that  no  one  would  dare 
l>ropose,  with  any  hope  of  success,  that  women  bo  admitted  to  the 
University  and  leading  denominational  colleges  of  tiie  State.  But  co 
eduaition  is  making  headway  in  the  institutions  for  secondary  instrins 
tion,  and  its  friends  claim  that  good  results  have  boon  manifest.  Tlio 
rank  that  women  are  taking  in  some  of  the  bost  of  the  English  and 
American  universities  precludes  the  argumout  tliiit  thoy  can  not  main- 
tain themselves  in  intellectual  competition  with  the  sterner  sex,  and 
so  the  objection  that  their  admission  would  necessitate  the  lowering  of 
the  educational  standard  is  not  valid.  The  expediency  of  their  admis- 
sion is  an  open  question  which  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  advocate; 
but  at  this  time  when  a  number  of  the  female  teachers  of  the  State  are 
seeking  admission  to  the  normal  department  of  the  University,  endowed 
by  the  State  for  the  express  purjmse  of  giving  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  women,  a  better  opportunity  for  special 
preparation  in  their  i>rofossion,  the  cpiestion  is  practical  to  all  North 
Carolinians  and  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

The  following  coeducational  institutions,  established  before  the  War, 
are  still  in  successful  operation;  Friend's  School  (Quaker),  New  Garden, 
Randolph  County,  established  18.TJ  (the  property  of  this  school  is  val- 
ued at  $40,000,  and  it  has  $23,700  in  productive  funds);  Catiiwba  Col- 
lege (German  Keform(»d),  Newton,  Catawba  (bounty,  1S50;  Clinton 
Collegiate  Institute,  Clinton,  Sampson  County,  ISoO;  Mt.  Vernon 
Springs  Academy,  ]\It.  Vornon  Springs,  Chatham  County,  ISijO;  Oak 
itidge  Literary  and  Commercial  Institute-,  Oak  Ilidge,  Guilford  County', 
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1850;  Anson  Institute,  Wadesborongb,  Anson  County,  1854;  Yadkin 
College  (Protestant  Methodist),  Davidson  County,  1856;  Rutherford 
Academy,  Burke  County,  1858  (chartered  as  Rutherford  Seminary  in 
18G1,  and  as  Rutherford  College  in  1870).  The  following  have  been  es- 
tablished since  the  War:  Weaverville  College  (Methodist  Episcopal, 
South),  Weaverville,  Buncombe  County,  1875 ;  Concordia  College 
(Evangelical  Lutheran),  Conover,  Catawba  County,  1875;  Kinston  Col- 
lege, Kinston,  Lenoir  County,  1876;  King's  Mountain  High  School, 
King's  ^lountain,  Cleveland  County,  1876  ;  Moravian  Falls  Academy, 
Wilkes  County,"  1876;  Judsoii  College  (Baptist),  Henderson ville,  Hender- 
son County,  1878;  Graham  formal  College,  Graham,  Alamance  County, 
1830;  Oakdale  Academy,  Oakdale,  Alamance  County,  1880;  Gaston 
College  (Lutheran),  Dallas,  Gaston  County,  1882;  Southern  Normal, 
Lexington,  Davidson  County,  1884.  Some  of  these  institutions  repre- 
sent a  wide  area  of  student  patronage,  e.  g.j  during  the  session  of  1886-87 
more  than  two  hundred  students  were  enrolled  at  Oak  Ridge  Institute, 
more  than  fifty  of  them  coming  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  New 
York,  Texas,  and  Arizona,  and  the  rest  representing  more  than  thirty 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  but  a  majority  draw  their  entire  student 
clientage  from  the  State. 

Pebpaeatoey  Male  Schools. 

the  bingham  school. 

The  Bingham  School  stands  pre-eminent  among  Southern  schools  for 
boys,  and  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  oldest,  the  largest, 
and  the  most  successful  male  boarding  school  for  secondary  instruction 
in  the  South,  and  for  the  past  five  years  it  has  been  second  to  no  insti. 
tution  of  similar  character  in  area  of  i)atronage. 

This  noted  school  was  established  in  1793,  by  the  Rev.  William  Bing- 
ham, a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  and  was 
j^raduated  with  distinction  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham became  involved  in  one  of  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  for 
Irish  independence,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  and  freedom  in 
another  land.  His  dismission  from  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  of  which 
lie  was  a  member,  is  dated  April  14,  1788,  soon  after  which  date  he 
sailed  for  America.  Landing  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  he  mjide  his 
way  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  lie  hoped  to  secure  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher.  lie  had  failed  in  this  and  was  about  to  give  up  in 
despair,  when,  by  a  sign  given  in  taking  a  drink  of  water,  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  Mason  by  some  influential  citizens,  who  thereui)on  exerted 
themselves  in  his  behalf  and  secured  for  him  the  principalship  of  the 
Wilmington  Academy.  In  1793  he  removed  to  Pittsborough  and  estab- 
lished the  Bingham  School.  In  1801  he  was  made  i)rofessor  of  Latin 
at  the  State  University,  which  position  he  filled  with  credit  till  180G, 
when  he  resigned  to  again  open  a  private  school,  t\iYrto[\^\Xi^\»  vol'CqNs* 
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way  ho  could  do  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  than  by  his 
work  in  the  University.  The  school  was  opened  at  Hillsborough,  but  was 
soon  removed  to  Mt.  Eepose,  in  (Grange  County,  four  miles  from  the 
present  location,  where  he  conducted  it  till  his  death  in  1826. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bingham  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  William  J.  Bing- 
ham, of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  "  It  is  hardly  possible  that  any 
other  man  can  ever  again  be  so  preeminent  in  the  State  as  Mr.  Bing- 
ham was  in  his  profession.  He  occupied  a  field  previously  unoccupied, 
and  to  remarkable  opportunities  he  added  remarkable  ability.  He 
raised  teaching  from  an  almost  disreputable  employment  to  an  honor- 
able profession ;  he  raised  tuition  fees  from  $20  per  year  at  the  highest 
to  $150  per  year.  lie  refused  three  hundred  applications  for  admission 
in  a  single  year,  and  though  he  conscientiously  avoided  accumulating 
money,  he  became,  in  spite  of  himself  and  his  numerous  charities,  a 
man  of  comparative  affluence." 

For  twenty  years  William  J.  Bingham  conducted  the  Bingham  School 
at  Hillsborough,  where  he  established  it  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 
Tlien  it  was  removed  to  Oaks,  in  Orange  County,  where  it  remained  un- 
,  til,  in  the  winter  of  18G4-65,  the  seat  of  the  school  was  fixed  permanently 
at  its  present  location  (Bingham  School  P.  O.)  in  the  same  county,  near 
Mebane,  50  miles  west  of  Ealeigh,  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad. 

In  1857  he  associated  his  sons,  William  and  Eobert,  with  him  in  the 
management,  they  having  been  graduated  at  the  State  University  with 
the  highest  distinction. 

The  school  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  18C4-G5; 
the  military  feature,  which  had  been  introduced  during  the  War,  was 
formally  ingnafted ;  its  officers  were  commissioned  by  the  State,  and  its 
pupils  were  exempted  from  duty  till  they  were  18  years  of  age.  Al- 
though the  Confederacy  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  log  huts  were  built 
and  the  cjidets  went  regularly  into  camj).  Soon  after  the  War  began, 
the  present  principal,  then  the  junior  teacher  of  the  school,  entered  the 
army  and  remained  there  till  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  His  father, 
who  died  in  18G6,  and  his  elder  brother  continued  the  school  throughout 
that  eventful  struggle. 

William  Bingham,  as  senior  princii)al,  conducted  the  school  with  dis- 
tinguished success  till  his  death  in  1873.  Ue  was  the  author  of  a  series 
of  Latin  text-books,  which  the  publishers  say  are  used  in  every  State 
in  the  Union ;  certainly  there  is  hardly  an  institution  of  note  in  North 
Carolina  in  which  they  are  not  used. 

The  Bingham  School  has  reached  its  greatest  efficiency  under  its  pres- 
ent superintendent,  Major  Robert  Bingham. 

The  log  huts  in  which  the  cadets  were  (piai  tered  when  the  school  was 
first  removed  to  its  present  site  have  bec^n  replacjed  by  frame  buildings, 
with  increased  accommodations.  The  lecture  halls,  society  halls,  and 
barracks  are  excellently  eqiiipi>ed  for  their  si>ecific  purposes,  and  a 
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gymuasium  and  batk-boase,  with  swimming  baths,  have  been  added  to 
tlie  school  buildings.    The  buildings  are  provided  with  gas. 

The  motto  of  the  school  is  ^^Men6  sana  in  corpore  sanOy^^  and  physical 
culture  receives  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  "Bing- 
ham's is  the  only  school  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  of  only  40  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  an  officer  detailed  from  the  U.  S.  Army  as 
commandant  of  cadets.  The  military  feature  has  been  found  of  great 
value  as  a  means  of  physical  culture  and  as  an  aid  to  discipline.  At 
the  same  time  the  drill  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  degree  with 
study,  the  object  being  to  make,  not  soldiers,  but  citizens.''  (Cat., 
art.  4.) 

The  Bingham  School  does  not  claim  to  be  a  cheap  school,  though  for 
the  advantages  offered  there  is  none  cheape^  known  to  the  writer.  The 
actual  school  expenses  for  a  term  of  forty  weeks  is  $272.  This  does 
not  include  uniform,  etc.;  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  per 
year,  all  told,  are  from  $400  to  $500.  Three  courses  are  provided,  viz, 
(classical,  mathematical,  and  commercial.  A  regular  course  occupies 
four  years,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  the  student  is  given 
a  certificate  of  proficiency.  Major  Bingham  says :  "  It  is  a  training 
school,  pure  and  simple,  not  a  college  or  a  collegiate  institute,  though 
its  certificate  of  proficiency,  as  indicated  by  the  demand  for  its  profi- 
cient graduates  as  teachers  and  the  pay  they  command,  is  more  valu- 
able than  a  similar  certificate  from  any  other  school  in  the  South,  and 
more  valuable  than  a  diploma  from  many  of  the  colleges." 

During  the  session  of  1886-87  there  were  220  students  in  attendance 
from  15  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  present  faculty 
numbers  8  teachers. 

THE  HORNER   SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

The  Horner  School  was  established  at  Oxford,  in  Granville  County, 
in  1851,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  senior  principal,  Prof.  J.  H. 
Horner. 

For  scholarship  and  thoroughness  this  school  has  but  few  equals 
in  the  State.  It  is  a  classical,  mathematical,  scientific,  and  military 
academy. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  provided,  the  "  classical,"  and  the  "  scientific 
and  English.''  Each  course  is  arranged  for  four  years.  The  require- 
ments are  as  follows: 

I.  The  classical  coarso  embraces  the  studies  in  the  schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  matbe- 
mat  ics,  English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  geography,  history. 

il.  The  scientific  and  English  course  embraces  the  studies  in  the  schools  of  math- 
ematics, natural  science,  metaphysics,  English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  geography, 
history. 

French,  German,  and  book-keeping  are  elective  studies,  which  maybe  substituted 
for  their  equivalent  in  the  regular  courses,  or  taken  in  addition  to  them. 

Every  stadent,  on  his  admission  into  the  school,  is  assigned  to  those  classes  in  the 
regular  courses  for  which  he  is  found  qualified. 
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Scheme  of  moifiitig  recitations, 
[Daily  except  Friday.] 
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8.30  to  9. 
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book-keeping. 
....do :  Latin,   fourth 
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do 


do. 
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2 |....di» 


.do. 


.do. 
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(irook,  first 
class.  '      clas.4. 
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fourth  class. 
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Metaphysics. 
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class. 
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1 
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I       spelliii;:. 


! 

3 1 do 

(; 
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4 ....do 

1 

G 

ond  class 
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<!a><s. 


Geogra])l'y,      Ilistoiy.     lliiid 
third  class.  t  l.jss. 


^  Declaniatiou 


Military  drill. 


Military  drill. 
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The  student,  besides  being  subjected  daily  to  quizzes  by  his  instruct- 
ors, is  given  oral  and  written  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  session 
on  all  the  subjects  studied.  A  report  of  the  standing,  punctuality,  and 
deportment  of  each  student  is  made  out  at  the  close  of  every  quarter 
and  sent  to  his  parents  or  guardian.  The  student's  standing  in  his  class 
is  estimated  by  the  instructor,  and  marked  on  a  scale  in  which  the  num- 
ber 7  is  taken  as  a  maximum,  and  stands  for  *'  very  good;"  6,  '*  good"; 
5,  "very  respectable";  4,  "respectable";  3,  "tolerable";  2,  "bad";  1, 
"  very  bad."  Students  are  not  advanced  to  a  higher  class  until  they 
have  stood  an  approved  examination  on  the  studies  of  the  preceding 
class. 

The  school  is  strictly  military  in  its  organization  and  discipline. 

The  annual  register  for  1885-86  shows  four  instructors,  and  a  student 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  six,  from  four  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  principals  say  that  "improvements  will  continue  to  be 
made  in  our  accommodations,  but  the  capacity  of  the  school  will  not  be 
enlarged.  We  do  not  desire  any  considerable  increase  in  our  numbers, 
satisfied  as  we  are  that  efiQciency  in  the  management  of  a  school  is  best 
secured  with  a  limited  number  of  pupils." 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  OF  MERIT. 

Prominent  among  the  schools  deserving  to  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  Raleigh  Male  Academy,  at  Raleigh,  reopened  by  Pro- 
fessors J.  J.  Fray  and  Hugh  Morson,  both  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
in  1878,  and  which,  since  the  death  of  Captain  Fray,  in  December,  1884, 
has  been  under  the  efficient  management  of  Professor  Morson  and  Capt. 
C.  B.  Denson,  two  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  teachers  in  the 
State. 

This  school  has  no  regular  curriculum.  The  subjects  taught  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  general  classes,  viz : 

I.  The  usual  English  branchee,  with  matbeniatics. 
II.  The  Latiu  and  Greek  languages  and  their  literature. 

III.  The  French  and  German  languages  and  their  literature. 

IV.  The  natural  Hciences. 
V.  Book-keeping. 

Every  pupil  is  required  to  take  throughout  his  connection  with  the 
school  orthography,  penmanship,  English  composition,  and  declamation. 

The  average  student  attendance  is  about  one  hundred. 

The  writer  was  connected  with  this  school  as  an  assistant  teacher  in 
1884,  and  is  prepared  to  commend  it  for  thoroughness  and  substantial 
work. 

The  early  history  of  the  Raleigh  Male  Academy  is  thus  given  by 
President  Kemp  P.  Battle,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  a 
centennial  ad<lress  on  "  The  Early  History  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,"  de- 
livered in  that  city  July  4,  1876: 

*'The  attention  of  the  people  of  Raleigh  was  early  directed  t»  \2a5^ 
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Kiibject  of  education.  The  most  active  mau  in  inangarado^  schools 
was  Joseph  Gales,  the  editor  of  the  Kegister,  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened fathers  of  Kaleigh.  The  following  is  the  list  of  trustees  elected 
March  27,  1802:  John  Ingles,  William  White.  ^Nathaniel  Jones  (of 
White  Plainj,  Henry  Seawell,  Simon  Turner,  William  Boylan,  John 
Marshall,  and  Joseph  Gales.  Xathaniel  Jones,  who  had  donated  iW(K 
was  chosen  president,  ami  Joseph  Gales  secretary. 

"One  month  afterwards  6800  is  reported  subscribed,  and  soon  an  acad- 
emy is  built,  by  permission  of  the  General  Asseufbly,  on  Burke  Square, 
one  building  for  the  males  and  one  for  the  females. 

"This  academy  became  a  power  in  the  land.  It  grounded  the  educa- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  boys  of  that  day  in  central  North  Carolina.  It 
was  the  pride  and  glory  of  Italeigh  for  a  third  of  a  century. 

"  The  academj'  began  in  grand  style.  In  1801  we  read  an  advertise- 
ment which  announces  the  teachers  as  follows:  Kev.  Marin  Detarg- 
uey  (late  of  Princeton,  and  of  the  College  of  Maryland)  as  principal: 
Chesley  Daniel,  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  late 
one  of  the  tutors,  assistant ;  Miss  Charlotte  Brodie,  teacher  of  needle- 
work. 

"Greek,  Latin,  Spanisli,  French,  mathematics,  with  application  to  the 
system  of  the  world,  astronomy,  navigation,  etc.,  all  at  $5  per  quarter. 
A  less  amount  might  be  had  for  64  i>er  quarter.  The  English  branches 
were  S.'i  per  (juarter,  and  needle- work  free. 

"  Such  array  of  all  the  8cienc(»s  seems  to  have  been  above  the  demands 
of  young  Ilaleigh,  and  in  ISIO  if  is  announced  by  Willium  White,  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  tliMt  the  trustees  of  the  acjuleiny  had  engaged 
the  U(;v.  William  MePlieeters,  from  Virginia,  a  gentloiiian  eminently 
qualilitid  lor  the  niKhu'taking,  to  brcoine  the  i>rincipal  of  the  academy 
and  pastor  of  the  (jity. 

"  The  leaders  in  the  great  contest  with  the  social  and  political  evils  of 
the  day,  tliosti  who  must  drill  the  young  to  their  full  ])owers  and  enable 
them  to  coi)e  with  the  active,  advcMitarous,  nothing-fearing,  all-daring 
spirit  of  this  ag<*,  are  th(»  ti-aithers  of  the  land.  Our  ])cople,  captivated 
by  the  eloquonco,  of  the  stat(»snian,  or  the  brilliant  achievtMnents  of  the 
warrior,  do  not  I'ully  aj^preciatti  th<*  grandeur  of  their  calling.     ♦     *    • 

''Dr.  William  McPheeters  wasoneof  th(»  bestof  his  class,  painstaking, 
conscientious,  thorough,  parental  and  kind  to  the  dutiful,  but  a  terrm* 
to  the.  truant.  High-minded,  l)rav<»,  frank,  abhorring  all  meanness,  he 
not  onlv  instrncttMl  the  minds  of  his  bovs,  but  he  trained  their  con- 
scieiKtes  to  aim  at  his  own  loftv  standard. 

*'  He  was,  too,  pastor  of  the  city  for  several  years.  His  ministrations 
in  the  (3omnu)ns  Hall  were  attended  by  all;  and  Episcopalians  and 
Baptists,  Presbyterians  and  -Methodists,  in  their  tiiumphs  and  their 
sorrows,  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  in  the  hour  of  death,  tbund  in  him  a 
sympathizing  friend,  a  safe  counsellor,  a  true,  tried,  well-armed,  Great- 
Heart. 
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"  Under  this  remarkable  man  the  Baleigh  Academy  grew  and  flour- 
ished, and  the  Ealeigh  people,  insensibly  looking  up  to  him  as  a  common 
guide,  were  a  united  community,  unpretentious,  sociable,  cordial  to  one 
another,  and  cordial  to  strangers."  . 

For  a  number  of  years  this  academy,  previous  to  coming  under  its 
present  management,  was  conducted  by  the  tx)vejoys,  who  during  their 
lifetime  were  as  noted  educators  as  the  Binghams. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Burke  Square,  where  the  school  was  conducted 
for  many  years  from  its  organization,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  the 
new  residence  for  the  Governor,  another  location  for  the  school  had  to 
be  chosen.  An  entire  square  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city  was 
secured,  on  which  a  large,  well- ventilated,  and  comfortable  building  was 
erected,  fully  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  school.  This  building 
has  been  occupied  since  September,  1883, 

The  Davis  School,  a  classical  and  military  institution,  established 
by  Col.  A.  C.  Davis,  at  La  Grange,  Lenoir  County,  in  1881,  is  rapidly 
gaining  a  wide  reputation.  In  many  respects  it  is  modelled  after  the 
Bingham  School.  Its  student  attendance  embraces  a  large  number 
of  States.  The  faculty  is  able  and  progressive  and  includes  graduates 
from  some  of  our  best  institutions.  This  school,  as  do  the  Bingham, 
the  Horner,  and  other  leading  institutions  of  the  State,  maintains  ex- 
cellent literar^^  societies  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  debate, 
declaim,  and  prepare  essays.  It  also  has  a  good  cadet  cornet  band  and 
orchestra. 

Other  schools  for  secondary  instruction  might  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  these  institutions  in  North  Carolina. 

Ante-bellum  Male  Schools, 
caldwell  institute. 

This  institution,  named  in  honor  of  theEev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D., 
first  president  of  the  State  University,  was  instituted  and  managed  by 
the  Orange  Presbytery.  It  was  established  at  Greensborough  and  began 
the  work  of  instruction  January,  1836,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Silas  C.  Lindsay  being  the  first  teachers.  To  these  was  added 
the  Rev.  John  A.  Gretter.  Dr.  Charles  Phillips  says :  "  This  trio  taught 
a  school  of  the  highest  i)retensions  ever  known  in  North  Carolina.  Its 
students  joined  the  Junior  class  in  the  University.'' 

This  institute  was  removed  to  Hillsborough  sometime  about  1846. 
It  succeeded  the  Bingham  School  at  that  place,  and  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded a  few  years  later  by  the  school  of  Mr.  Balph  Graves,  father  of 
Professor  Graves,  of  the  University. 

The  Graves  School  was  succeeded  by  the  Hillsborough  Military 
Academy. 
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HILLSBOROUGH  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

This  school  was  fouDded  in  February,  1859,  b^'  Col.  Charles  0.  Tew,  a 
native  of  South  Carolina.  Colonel  Tew  was  educated  at  the  Citadel, 
the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy.  Soon  after  being  graduated 
he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Arsenal,  a  branch  of  the 
Military  Academy,  where  he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  year 
spent  in  study  in  Europe,  until  1858,  when  he  decided  to  establish  a 
military  academy  in  !North  Carolina.  Excellent  brick  barracks,  one 
mile  from  Hillsborough,  were  erected  for  this  school. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Colonel  Tew  entered,  the  Confederate 
army  and  lost  his  life  in  the  service.  Major  Gordon,  one  of  the  assist- 
ant teachers,  conducted  the  school  during  the  War.  After  the  War  it 
was  attempted  to  revive  the  institution,  at  first  under  Colonel  White 
and  then  under  General  Colston,  but  upon  the  latter's  removal  to 
Wilmington  in  1868  the  school  was  closed,  until  in  1874  it  was  revived 
under  Messrs.  Graves  and  Horner,  who  had  been  conducting  a  school 
at  Oxford,  but  in  a  few  years,  for, want  of  satisfactory  patronage  and 
other  reasons,  it  was  again  closed  and  has  not  been  re-opened  since, 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

At  one  time  this  was  one  of  the  noted  institutions  in  the  State.  It 
was  located  in  the  suburbs  of  Charlotte. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  main  building,  an  imposing  brick  edifice, 
built  in  the  Xorman  castellated  style  of  architecture,  situated  in  a  campus 
of  twenty-seven  acres  well  shaded  by  oaks,  was  laid  in  1858,  and,  the 
building  having  been  completed,  the  work  of  instruction  was  com- 
menced the  following  year.  It  is  said  the  building  was  planned  by 
General  '^Stonewall"  (T.J.)  Jackson,  who  at  one  time  contemplated 
opening  a  military  academy  with  his  brother-in-law.  General  D.  II.  Hill, 
in  Charlotte.  The  school  was  opened  with  General  D.  II.  Hill  as  super- 
intendent, assisted  by  General  Lane,  Col.  Charles  Lee,  and  one  or  two 
others. 

The  War  closed  its  halls.  The  institution  was  revived  in  1873  by 
Col.  John  P.  Thomas,  of  South  Carolina,  at  one  time  principal  of  the 
Citadel  Academy,  in  that  State,  who  conducted  it  for  several  years. 
The  building  is  now  used  by  the  graded  school. 

Other  institutions  could  he  mentioned,  but  the  above  were  the  most 
prominent  of  the  schools  organized  before  the  Civil  War,  and  which 
have  since  gone  down. 

Eev.  John  Chavis, 

a  distinguished  coloijed  educator. 

One  of  thoi  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  educational  history  of 
North  Carolina  was  a  negro.  Ilis  life  tinds  no  parallel  in  the  South,  nor, 
ao  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  in  any  j>art  of  our  country.    To  one  who 
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is  familiar  with  the  statas  of  the  negro  in  the  slave-holding  States  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  the  following  will  read  stranger  than  fic- 
tion, but  of  its  truth  there  can  be  no  question.  This  man,  with  a  his- 
tory so  unique,  was  the  liev.  John  Chavis,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
and  an  eminent  teacher.  Uis  contemporaries  admired  him  for  his  noble 
bearing  as  a  gentleman,  revered  him  for  his  fervent  piety  as  a  Christian, 
and  respected  him  for  his  eminent  ability  as  a  teacher  and  preacher. 

The  Itev.  C^vharles  Phillips,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the  [Jniversity  of  North 
Carolina,  made  an  effort,  several  years  ago,  to  collect  materials  for  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  ('liavis,  and  the  data  for  this  account  are  drawn  princi- 
pally from  correspondence  which  he  has  kindly  placed  at  my  service. 
These  letters  are  from  well-known  citizens  who  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  negro  divine.  Ue  is  remembered  by  them  as  an  old 
man,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  work  of  teaching,  and  of  his  early 
life  biU  little  is  known. 

The  birthplace  of  John  Chavis  can  not  be  located  with  certainty,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  born  near  Oxford,  in  Gianville  County.  The , 
name  is  still  common  in  the  northern  central  section  of  the  State.  It  is 
evident  that  he  was  born  free.  He  studied  at  Princeton  as  a  private 
pupil  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  he  was  sent  to  see  if  a 
negro  were  capable  of  receiving  a  collegiate  education.  His  career  in 
after  life  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  ho  went  from  New  Jersey  to  Virginia  with  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Davies,  where  he  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Patillo  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  about 
1805. 

Previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Orange  Presbytery  (N.  C.)  in 
1809,  he  had  been  connected  as  a  licentiate  with  the  Lexington  and 
Hanover  Presbyteries  in  Virginia.  The  records  of  the  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery show  that  he  was  "  riding  as  a  missionary  under  the  direction 
of  the  (roneral  Assembly"  in  1801.  In  1805  he  was  granted  dismission 
from  the  Hanover  Presbytery  to  join  the  Orange  Presbytery.  He  united 
with  the  latter  in  1801),  being  received  as  a  licentiate.  He  ministered 
to  churches  in  Granville,  Wake,  and  Orange  Counties.  The  late  George 
Wortham,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Oxford,  in  a  letter  of  May  22, 1883, 
writes:  ''I  have  heard  him  read  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  my  fath- 
er s  family  and  slaves  repeatedly.  His  English  was  renmrkably  pure, 
contained  no  'negroisms;'  his  manner  was  impressive,  his  explanations 
clear  and  concise,  and  his  views,  as  I  then  thought  and  still  think,  en- 
tirely orthodox.  He  was  said  to  have  been  an  acceptable  preacher,  his 
sermons  abounding  in  strong  common  sense  views  and  happy  illustra- 
tions without  any  elFort  at  oratory  or  any  sensational  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions of  his  hearers.  He  had  certainly  read  God's  Word  much  and  med- 
itated deeply  on  it.  He  had  a  small  but  select  library  of  theological 
works,  in  which  were  to  bo  found  the  works  of  Flavel,  lUixton,  Boston, 
and  others.    1  have  now  two  volumes  of  Dwight's  Thcolo^^  ^\v\Ocl^^x^ 
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formerly  iu  bis  possession.  He  was  said  by  bis  old  papils  to  have  been 
a  good  Latin  and  a  fair  Greek  scholar.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
on  general  subjects,  and  conversed  well.  1  do  not  know  tbat  be  ever  had 
charge  of  a  church,  but  I  learned  from  my  father  that  be  preached  fre- 
quently many  years  ago  at  Shiloh,  Nutbusb,  and  Island  Creek  churches 
to  the  whites." 

Mr.  Chavis  opened  a  classical  school  soon  after  his  return  to  his  native 
State,  and  during  his  career  as  a  teacher  he  taught  in  Granville,  Wake, 
and  Chatham  Counties.  His  school  was  patronized  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  State.  Prominent  among  his  pupils  were 
Willie  P.  Mangum,  Priestly  Hinton  Mangum,  Archibald  E.  and  John 
L.  Henderson,  sons  of  Chief  .Tustice  Henderson,  Governor  Charles 
Manl3',  Eev.  Williams  Harris,  Dr.  James  L.  Wortliam,  the  Edwardses, 
the  Enlows  and  the  Hargroves.  Many  of  bis  students  became  promi- 
nent as  politicians,  lawyers,  preachers,  physicians,  and  teachers.  Prof. 
J.  H.  Horner,  principal  of  the  Horner  School,  Oxford,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  high  schools  in  the  State,  in  a  letter  of  May  14,  188,3,  says: 
'^  He  had  a  well  attended  classical  school  in  Wake  County.  My  father 
not  only  went  to  school  to  him  but  boarded  in  his  family."  He  says 
that  what  his  father  knew  he  got  at  this  school,  and  adds  that,  '^  Cha- 
vis was  no  doubt  a  good  scholar  and  a  good  teacher,  and  hence  was 
patronized  by  the  best  people  of  the  country.  *  *  *  The  school  was 
the  best  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  the  State. " 

This  worthj'^man  of  God  was  stopped  from  preaching  by  the  law  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature  iu  1832,  silencing  all  colored  i)reachers  in  North 
Carolina,  in  consequence  of  '^the  Kat  Turner  insurrection  of  the  pre- 
vious year.'^  At  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
Orange  Presbytery,  held  in  Raleigh,  we  find  the  following  on  the  record, 
dated  April  21,  1832:  "  A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  John  Chavis,  a 
free  man  of  color,  and  a  licentiate  under  the  care  of  the  i)resbytery, 
stating  his  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  consequence  of  an  act 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  forbidding  free 
l)eople  of  color  to  preach :  Whereupon,  Resolved^  That  presbytery,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  recommend  to  their  licentiate 
to  acqni<?sce  in  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  referred  to  until  God  in 
His  providence  shall  open  to  him  the  path  of  duty  in  regard  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry."  From  this  time  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Chavis,  in 
1838,  when  about  seventy-five  years  old,  we  find  the  presbytery  making 
provision  for  his  support.  In  1838  we  find  this  record:  "Presbytery 
resolved  to  continue  the  support  of  the  widow  of  John  Chavis.''  In 
1842  it  was  reported  to  the  presbytery  that  she  no  longer  needed  pecun- 
iary aid  from  that  source,  and  the  case  disappears  finally  from  the 
records.  After  oeing  debarred  from  preaching,  Mr.  Chavis  publisheil  a 
sermon  entitled  "The  Extent  of  the  Atonement,''  which  was  sold  for  his 
benefit,  at  15  cents  per  copy,  and  widely  circulated.  John  Chavis  is  de- 
scribed as  of  dark  brown  complexion^  without  any  admixture  of  white 
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blood  in  his  veins.  He  was  a  robust,  corpulent  man,  with  large,  round 
clean-shaven  face,  expressive  of  benevolence  and  its  kindred  virtue^. 
His  stature  was  about  6  feet  7  inches  in  height.  He  was  always  neat  in 
dress  and  usually  wore  a  suit  of  black  home-spun,  with  spotless  linen  and 
a  nicely-tied  white  cravat.  In  his  latter  years  his  woolly  hair  was  as 
white  as  driven  snow,  adding  to  the  dignity  of  his  appearance. 

He  frequently  visited  his  former  pupils,  by  whom  he  was  well  received, 
heartily  welcomed,  and  kindly  entertained.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  a 
distinguished  friend  of  the  University,  and  probably  the  wealthiest  man 
in  the  State,  in  a  letter  of  April  24, 1883,  writes:  "In  my  boyhood  life 
at  my  father's  (Judge  Cameron)  home  I  often  saw  John  Chavis,  a  ven- 
erable old  negro  man,  recognized  as  a  free  man  and  as  a  preacher  or 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  such  he  was  received  by 
my  father  and  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  respected 
as  a  man  of  education,  good  sense,  and  most  estimable  character."  He 
says  it  excited  the  wonder  of  the  slaves  to  see  one  of  their  race  so  pleas- 
antly received  by  their  master.  Mr.  Cameron  further  says :  "  He  seemed 
familiar  with  the  proprieties  of  social  life,  yet  modest  and  unassuming, 
and  sober  in  his  language  and  opinions.  He  was  polite — yes,  courtly^ 
but  it  was  from  his  heart  and  not  affectation.  I  remember  him  as  a 
man  without  guile.  His  conversation  indicated  that  he  lived  free  from 
all  evil  or  suspicion,  seeking  the  good  opinion  of  the  public  by  the  sim- 
l>licity  of  his  life  and  the  integrity  of  his  conduct.  If  he  had  any  vanity, 
he  most  successfully  concealed  it.  He  conversed  with  ease  on  the  topics 
that  interested  him,  seeking  to  make  no  sort  of  display,  simple  and 
natural,  free  from  what  is  so  common  to  his  race  in  coloring  and  dic- 
tion. *  .  *  *  I  write  of  him  as  I  remember  him  and  as  he  was  appre- 
ciated by  my  superiors,  whose  respect  he  enjoyed.'' 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  life  and  activity  of  one  of  nature's  no- 
blemen. 

'^  His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  np, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  *  Thii  wai  a  man!*^* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS  OF  THE  FRIENDS. 

FIRST  SETTLERS. 

Friends  and  Baptists,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  fugitives  from  ecclesias- 
tical oppression,  w^eretbe  first  to  make  N.ortli  Carolina  their  permanent 
home.  Xew  England  Puritans  and  Virginia  Churchmen  were  equally 
zealous  in  adopting  and  enforcing  measures  to  maintain  their  respect- 
ive creeds,  and  their  restrictions  and  persecutions  forced  many  good 
people  to  seek  homes  where  liberty  could  be  had  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  In  Carolina  such  a  refuge  was 
found. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  began  preaching 
in  England  in  1G47,  and  nine  years  later  the  first  Friends  to  come  to 
America  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Driven  thence  by  hostile  legal  en- 
actments, some  fled  to  Virginia,  but  finding  no  more  cordial  reception 
there,  they  journeyed  further  south.  Martin,  in  his  history  of  North 
Carolina,  under  date  of  1660,  says:  "The  Legislature  of  Virginia  hav- 
ing passed  laws  unfavorable  to  the  Quakers,  a  number  of  whom  had 
fled  tliilher  from  the  i)ersecuting  spirit  of  New  England,  many  families 
sought  an  asylum  on  Albemarle  Sound." 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  j)rovince  was  made  about  1660 
at  Durant's  Neck,  in  what  is  now  Perquimans  County,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  by  a  small  colony  of  Friends,  which  soon  be- 
came and  has  since  remained  the  nucleus  of  a  large  settlement  of  that 
sect.  Uawks  says  that  ''The  oldest  land  title  in  North  Carolina,  and 
that  which  we  think  was  actually  the  first,  is  still  on  record.  It  is  the 
grant  made  by  Cistacanoe  (Kilkocanen  ?),  kingof  the  Yeopim  Indians,  in 
166:J,  to  Durant,  for  a  neck  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Little  and  Perqui- 
mans Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  grantee.  In  16(53  Berkeley 
confirmed  this  grant  by  a  patent  under  his  own  signature."  It  has  been 
established  that  this  George  Durant  was  a  Friend,  and  here  we  fiml 
him  purchasing  land  from  the  rightful  owner  as  did  that  more  illustri- 
ous follower  of  Fox,  William  Penn,  at  a  later  day.  This  grant  of  the 
Indian  king  antedates  that  given  by  Charles  11  to  the  Lords  Proprie- 
tors by  several  months. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  till  the  transfer  of  the  province 
to  the  Crown  in  1729,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Friends  numbered  at  least 
ir3 
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one-half  of  the  population.  In  1671-72  the  colony  was  visited  by  Wil- 
liam Edmandson  and  George  Fox,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  established  about  that  time,  it  being 
the  first  religious  body  organized  in  the  State.  Dr.  Nereus  Mendbnhall 
claims  that  it  antedates  the  Penn  organization  in  Philadelphia  by  some 
ten  years.  The  first  Quarterly  Meetings  established  were  the  Eastern, 
previous  to  1689,  and  the  New  GardeU,  in  1688.  The  earliest  of  the 
preserved  records  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  date  from  1708. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  in  this  State  that  the  Friends  first 
became  influential  in  the  administration  of  civil  aflfairs.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  early  Governors  of  North  Carolina  was  a  Friend,  John  Arch- 
dale,  a  Proprietor,  whose  administration  began  in  1795.  By  his  wis- 
dom, prudence,  and  sagacity,  quietude  and  peace  were  brought  to  the 
hitherto  badly  governed  and  consequently  turbulent  colony. 

With  a  population  consisting  of  so  large  and  representative  a  pro- 
portion of  this  sect,  one  of  whose  fundamental  doctrines  is  freedom  in 
civil  and  religious  affairs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Old  North 
State  has  such  an  honorable  history  in  her  efforts  for  independent  self- 
government.  And  with  the  well-known  record  of  the  Friends  for  zeal 
in  promoting  education,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  their  his- 
tory was  not  intimately  connected  with  the  educational  advancement 
of  the  State.  So  it  has  been,  but  unfortunately  no  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  records  of  their  early  educational  undertakings.  Tbe 
Friends  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  it  as  a  part  of  their  discipline  that 
no  child  shall  grow  up  among  them  without  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
education.  They  have  ever  maintained  schools,  when  practicable,  whose 
influence  has  been  widely  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Society.  Since 
1750  the  Friends  have  constituted  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  the  Society  at  this  time  numbering  less  than  seven 
thousand  members,  yet  they  have  been  a  potential  factor  in  providing 
for  the  educational  upbuilding  of  the  people,  especially  since  the  late 
Civil  War. 

The  oldest  Friends'  schools  in  Xorth  Carolina  still  in  operation  were 
established  in  1833,  and  their  history  will  next  be  considered. 

friends'  nOiLRDING  scnooL. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Xew  Garden,  six  miles  west  of  Greens- 
borough,  in  Guilford  County. 

New  Garden  was  settled  by  Friends  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  soon  became  the  center  of  a  large  community  of  that  sect.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  highest  authority  in  discipline 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  State,  was 
held  there,  but  since  1881  High  Point,  a  neighboring  town,  owing  to 
belter  railroad  facilities  has  been  the  seat  of  that  assembly. 

For  detailed  information  concerninir  thr  school  the  writer  is  indebtinl 
to  Prof.  L.  Lyndon  llobbs  for  the  use  of  aw  vvv\vVv\i^^  ^'\\\vX\  \\vb  Cil'J^an 
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ered  at  a  stadeut's  reunion  at  fTew  Garden  on  Angust  23, 1883.  This 
address  was  prepared  with  great  care,  and  it  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  this  sketch  that  it  is  followed  with  closeness  and  free- 
dom. 

'^  This  institution,"  says  Professor  Hobbs,  "  had  its  origin  in  a  deep 
religious  concern  for  the  education  of  the  members  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
No  less  powerful  motive  than  a  religious  one  could  have  sustained  the 
worthy  men  and  women  who,  fifty  years  ago,  struggled  against  poverty 
and  indifference  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  their  own  children 
and  for  those  of  future  generations." 

Steps  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  were  taken  at 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1830.  Subordinate  meetings  were  directed  to  re- 
port the  following  year  upon  the  character  of  the  schools  attended  by 
the  children  of  Friends,  and  also  to  give  the  number  of  Friends'  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  and  of  these  the  number  not  in  school. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  the  subordinate  meetings 
reported  as  directed.  Their  report  is  thus  recorded:  "There  is  not  a 
school  in  the  limits  of  the  Y'early  Meeting  that  is  under  the  care  of  a 
committee  either  of  monthly  or  preparative  meeting.  The  teachers  of 
Friends'  children  are  mostly  not  members  of  our  Society,  and  all  the 
schools  are  in  a  mixed  state;  which  brought  the  meeting  under  exercise 
for  a  better  plan  of  education,  and  Dougan  Clark,  Jeremiah  Hubbard, 
Nathan  Mendenhall,  Joshua  Stanley,  and  David  White  were  appointed 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  subordinate  meetings  on  the  subject  of 
schools.'' 

Tbe  following  extract  from  the  address,  which  was  adopted,  bears 
witness  to  the  high  estimate  which  the  Friends  place  upon  education: 
"  We  believe  that  the  Christian  and  literary  education  of  our  children, 
consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  our  profession,  is  a  subject  of  very  deep 
interest,  if  not  of  paramount  importance,  in  supporting  the  various  tes- 
timonies that  we  profess  to  bear  to  the  world,  and  even  the  very  exist- 
ance  and  continuance  of  the  Society." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  of  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  boarding  school.  The  amount  secured  that  year 
amounted  to  $370.55.  Another  committee  was  appointed  later  to  di- 
gest a  plan  relative  to  purchasing  a  suitable  farm  on  which  to  locate 
the  school  and  beginning  work,  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting.  In  1832  a  plan  was  submitted  and  about  $1,200  were 
subscribed  for  putting  it  in  operation. 

This  plan  proposed  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm  with  buildings  nec- 
essary 4:o  accommodate  forty  or  fifty  boarding  pupils.  It  was  provided 
that  the  institution  should  be  located  near  a  meeting-house,  and  not  on 
a  public  road.  The  farm  was  to  have  a  sufficient  orchard  of  fruit 
trees  to  furnish  fruit  for  the  students  and  be  suited  to  the  pasturage  of 
cattle  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  tlie  institution.    Care  was  to 
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be  taken  that  this  farm  should  be  watered  by  a  constantly  rnuDing' 
stream,  located  iu  a  healthful  neighborhood,  and   <'be  somewhere 
within  the  limits  of  IS'ew  Garden,  Deep  Eiver,  Western,  or  Southern 
Quarterly  Meetings." 

The  school  was  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  consisting  of  two  men  and  two  women  from 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  Quarterly  Meetings.  Tbis  committee  was 
empowered  to  decide  upon  location  and  to  appoint  the  superintendent 
and  teachers.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn  this  is  the  first  time  it  was 
ever  seriously  proposed  to  appoint  women  for  such  duties  in  North 
Carolina. 

All  the  students  were  to  be  boarders ;  not  even  those  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  were  to  be  received  as  day  scholars.  No  girls  under 
teil  or  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  to  be  admitted.  It  was  ex- 
pressly stated  that  "  none  but  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
the  children  of  members  should  be  admitted,  and  none  for  a  shorter 
time  than  three  months.''  This  provision,  however,  was  soon  done  away 
with,  and  the  only  requirement  for  admission  was  evidence  of  good  char- 
acter. 

The  instructors  were  to  teach  studies  approved  by  the  committee,  be 
present  with  the  pupils  at  their  meals,  and  lodge  in  their  bed  chambers 
with  them. 

In  addition  to  regulations  regardiug  the  observance  of  tbe  Sabbath, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  general  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  chil- 
dren: "Upon  awaking  in  the  morniug  you  should  endeavor  to  turn 
your  minds  inward  and  wait  upon  your  ^'reat  Creator,  the  author  of  all 
your  blessings,  and  think  of  his  great  loving  kindness  to  the  children 
of  men  in  sending  his  beloved  Son  into  the  world  that  whosoever  shall 
l)elieve  shall  have  everlasting  life. 

"During  the  hours  of  recreation  you  should  observe  moderation  and 
decency  in  all  your  conduct,  carefully  guarding  against  everything  that 
would  vex  or  provoke  each  other  to  wrath,  and  avoid  throwing  sticks, 
stones,  etc.,  calling  nick-names,  or  mocking  one  another  or  the  aged  or 
the  deformed.  •  •  •  The  boys  are  not  to  indulge  themselves  in 
the  dangerous  practice  of  climbing  trees. 

"  You  are  neither  to  borrow,  lend,  buy,  nor  exchange  without  leave. 
When  strangers  speak  to  you,  give  modest,  suitable  answers,  with  your 
faces  turned  towards  them. 

"  In  the  evening  after  supper  you  are  again  to  collect  together,  and 
after  the  calling  of  your  names  retire  to  your  bed-chambers  in  as  much 
stillness  as  possible,  avoiding  conversation,  folding  up  your  clothes 
neatly  and  putting  them  iu  their  proper  places.  And  you  are  tenderly 
and  affectionately  advised  to  conduct  and  close  the  day  with  remember- 
ing your  gracious  Creator,  that  being  the  best  preparation  for  quiet 
repose." 

17037-No.  2 10 
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Each  moDthly  meeting  within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
to  select  one  man  or  woman  who  would  be  willing,  when  safflciently 
educated,  to  teach  in  primary  or  monthly  meeting-schools,  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  boarding  school  at  the  expense  of  the  monthly  meeting  or 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  if  the  parent  or  guardian 
should  not  be  able  to  pay  the  board  and  tuition  fee. 

In  1833  the  school  was  located  on  the  site  it  still  occupies,  and  through 
the  iufluence  of  George  G.  Mendenhall,  a  prominent  Friend  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate,  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year  granted 
an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  Friends,  while  neither  strong  in  numbers  nor  wealth,  made  sub- 
stantial progress  towards  placing  the  institution,  which  for  several 
years  had  been  an  object  of  solicitous  care,  on  a  firm  basis.  They  ad- 
mitted and  deplored  the  fact  that  their  ''  members  are  generally  very 
deficient  in  literary  knowledge,''  but  now  they  rejoiced  in  the  dawn  of 
H  brighter  day. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  the  trustees  purchased  a  small 
form,  and  in  1834  Elihu  Gofiin,  a  descendant  of  Admiral  Coffin  of 
Revolutionary-  fame,  donated  a  tract  of  land  containing  seventy  acresj 
adjacent  to  that  first  purchased,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Coffin  was  one  of  the  original  trustees,  and  his  gift  was  one  of  the 
first  and  largest  that  came  to  the  institution. 

Interest  in  the  struggling  school  was  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
single  commonwealth,  for  the  Yearly  ]\leeting8  of  several  States  not 
only  gave  words  of  encouragement  but  also  liberal  contributions  for  con- 
structing and  furnishing  the  necessary  buildings.  The  Friends  in  Eng- 
land have  also  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  institution  since  its  in- 
cipiency.  The  following  contributions  are  worthy  of  special  note.  As 
early  as  1834  English  Friends  had  contributed  $2,000  for  the  erection 
of  buiidinf^s.  In  1837  Joseph  John  Gurney,  of  England,  gave  $500,  one- 
half  of  which  was  to  be  applied  as  the  trustees  saw  fit  and  the  balance 
to  be  used  in  aiding  the  children  of  Friends  who  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  education.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  fund  to 
aid  students.  Through  the  donations  of  English  Friends  ''early  pro- 
vision was  made  to  defray  the  expenses,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  ten  chil- 
dren at  the  school.  This  assistance  was  given  for  several  years  at  a 
period  in  the  school's  history  when,  but  for  this  aid,  the  attendance 
would  have  been  diseouragingly  small."  George  Ilowland,  of  the  Mew 
England  Yearly  Meeting,  contributed  $1,000  in  1830,  and  subsequently 
gave  another  thousand.  Of  the  early  friends  and  benefactors,  lioland 
Green,  of  Uhoile  Island,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent.  Liberal  contribu- 
tions have  been  received  from  members  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  Yearly  iMeetings;  Francis  T.  King,  a  noble  philanthropist 
of  Baltimore,  alone  contributing  about  810,000. 

Trofessor  Ilobbs  says  that,  '*Of  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Yearly  fleeting  no  one,  perhaps,  exerted  a  greater  influence  for  the 
echool  At  hoaae  sind  ^'ibro^d  thup  Nathan  Hunf.    An  eminent  minister 
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of  the  Gospel,  ardently  interested  in  tlie  education  of  the  young  people 
of  our  State,  he  used  his  extraordinary  eloquence  to  aid  the  eflPort  which 
was  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  institution  of  learning. 
Through  his  influence  many  large  donations  were'made." 

The  necessary  buildings  having  been  completed,  the  school  was  opened 
August  1,  1837.  Fifty  students  were  in  attendance  the  first  day — 
twonty-five  boys  and  twenty-five  girls.  This  equal  representation  of 
the  sexes  fitly  symbolizes  the  equal  advantages  which  they  have  en- 
joyed hero  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  institution,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  shown  in  the  State  to  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes. 

The  first  superintendents  were  Dougan  and  Asenath  Clark,  two  well- 
known  and  accomplished  Friends.  The  contract  under  which  they  were 
employed,  a  most  formal  instrument,  begins  thus:  "This  indenture, 
made  on  the  18th  day  of  the  2nd  month,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  between  Dougan  Clark  and 
Asenath  Clark,  his  wife,  on  the  first  part,  and  Nixon  Henly  and  others, 
trustees  of  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  in  the  county  of  Guilford  and 
State  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  part,  witnesseth:  That  said 
Dougan  and  Asenath  Clark,  his  wife/ for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
interest  they  feel  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  said  boarding 
school,  together  with  the  further  consideration  of  the  covenants  here 
contained,  have,  undertaken,  promised,  and  agreed,  and  by  these  pres- 
ents do  undertake,  promise,  and  agree,  etc." 

The  first  teachers  were  Jonathan  L.  Slocum,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  prin- 
cipal of  the  boys'  school ;  Catharine  Cornell,  principal  of  the  girls' school; 
Harriet  Peck  and  Nathan  B.  Hill.  All  of  the  instructors  but  the  last- 
named  were  from  New  England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  served  the  insti- 
tution for  nearly  six  years. 

During  the  first  term  the  average  attendance  was  sixty-eight.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  fixed  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition  at  $65  per  year. 

Among  the  early  rules  adopted  by  the  trustees  were  the  following, 
which  at  this  time  will  cause  a  smile,  though  at  that  time  they  were 
enforced  with  all  seriousness:  '*  It  is  the  united  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  boys  should  have  their  hair  cut  smooth  and  decent." 
*«  No  more  frock  coats  to  be  admitted  into  the  school." 

For  a  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War  the  institution  was  much  em- 
barrassed financially,  and  in  1800  the  sale  of  the  property  was  pro- 
posed; but  Friends,  North  and  South,  rallied  to  its  support  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  school  should  be  maintained.  During  that  period 
many  of  the  North  Carolina  Friends  were  emigrating  to  free  soil;  and 
in  this  time  of  political  commotion  New  Garden  suffered.  The  school 
was  continued  without  interruption  throughout  the  War  on  a  gold  basis. 

In  1807,  the  trustees,  encouraged  by  the  Baltimore  Friends,  decided 
to  make  the  school  more  efficient.  The  buildings  were  refurnished,  the 
corps  of  teachers  was  increased,  and  a  i^ermanent  ^\iAft^\ii^\iX»l\»A^ 
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now  amoanting  to  $23,700  in  invested  securities,  was  inaugarated. 
During  tlie  present  year  an  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment Co  $50,000.  Several  handsome  subscriptions  to  that  end  have  al- 
ready been  made  arid  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  hoped-for 
amount  will  be  obtained. 

The  institution  has  now  three  large  and  well-ordered  brick  buildings 
for  class-room  and  dormitory  purposes, — Founder's  Hall,  126  by  40 
feet,  three  stories ;  King  Hall,  100  b^'  60  feet,  with  a  front  projection 
16  by  40  feet,  three  stories ;  and  Archdale  Hall,  90.J  by  42  feet,  two 
stories. 

The  school  is  provided  with  a  good  library,  and  connected  with  it  are 
two  well-conducted  literary  societies. 

Two  courses  of  study,  the  "literary  and  scientific''  and  the  "classi- 
cal," each  extending  over  four  years,  are  provided.  Special  normal  in- 
struction is  given.  Diplomas  of  graduation,  but  not  degrees,  are  con- 
furred  on  those  completing  a  course.  The  academic  staff  now  numbers 
seven.  The  charges  per  academic  year  for  board,  tuition,  and  washing 
are  $150. 

Since  its  establishment  more  than  3,000  boys  and  girls  have  studied 
at  New  Garden.  Their  influence  has  been  widely  felt  in  !N^orth  Caro- 
lina and  in  several  States  of  the  West,  many  of  them  having  become 
teachers  and  preachers. 

Referring  to  the  influence  of  the  ihstitutioo,  Professor  Hobbs  saj's, 
"  Its  effects  have  not  been  confined  to  tiie  limits  of  the  State.  Many  of 
iier  children  have  found  homes  in  the  West,  where  they  have  won  dis- 
tiiKJtion  as  teacliers  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  as  ministers  of  the 
(lospiO,  and  as  substantial  conscientious  farmers. 

*'  When  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  was  organized,  an  aged  and  esteemed 
Friend,  John  (Mark,  of  Indiana,  was  asked  why  it  was  that  in  all  the 
Wi'stiMii  ^Meetings,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  chose  for  clerks  either 
Carolinians  or  their  immediate  descendants.  After  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion lie  replied,  '  It  is  because  they  can  do  no  better,  for  they  would  if 
thi\v  eouM/" 

The  address  above  quoted  closes  as  follows :  '^  Inestimable  as  are  the 
benetits  wliieli  the  founders  and  supporters  of  the  boarding-school  have 
conferred  upon  their  felh>w-nien  through  an  unbroken  period  of  forty- 
six  years,  in  vii*\v  of  the  thorough  improvements  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  i)npils  and  the  additions  to  our  facilities  for  instruction,  what 
has  been  aeitoniplished  maybe  regarded  as  the  infancy  and  youth  of 
an  institniion  whieli  is  now  entering  uj)on  its  manhood;  and  this  day 
may  be  a  hap|»y  fnUHinent  of  the  ])ro[)heey  of  Jacob  (Ireen,  a  well- 
known  Friend  from  Irehiinl,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  trnste»»s  in  1S30, 
ntrered  thi'se  words:  '  This  institution  will  do  good  to  your  t'hildren's 
eliililren.     It  is  the  Lcu'd's  work  and  will  prosper  in  your  hands.'" 

This  jiredietion  of  Jatrob  Green  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  realized 
in  a  fuller  sense  than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  utterance.    At 
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the  students'  reunion  in  1883,  Francis  T.  King  said  that  he  was  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  in  the  near  future,  instead  of  I^ew  Garden  Boarding 
School,  the  institution  would  bear  the  more  imposing  title  of  ^'Guilford 
College  of  North  Carolina."  The  writer  is  informed  that  at  a  reiceut 
meeting  of  the  trustees  it  was  decided  to  change  the  name  to  Guilford 
College,  and  that  the  nextGeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  will  be  asked 
to  amend  its  charter  and  confer  upon  it  all  the  privileges  usual  to  col- 
leges. It  was  proposed  that  the  institution  be  christened  King  College, 
but  through  the  preference  of  Mr.  King  it  received  the  historic  name, 
Guilford. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  secure  an  endowment  suflBcient  to  equip 
and  maintain  this  school  for  a  high  grade  of  collegiate  work.  The 
institution  has  strong  and  influential  friends,  not  only  in  North  Caro- 
lina but  in  other  States,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  first  col- 
leges in  the  State. 

BELVIDERE  ACADEMY. 

This  school  is  situated  at  Belvidere,  Perquimans  County,  near  the 
seat  of  the  first  settlement  made  in  the  State.  The  following  Rketch  of 
this  well-known  Quaker  institution  was  prepared  for  this  work  by  Josiah 
Nicholson,  a  prominent  Friend  and  citizen  of  eastern  Carolina : 

^'The  Society  of  Friends,  at  their  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Little 
River,  8th  month  31,1833,  entertained  a  proposition  to  establish  a  school 
(at  that  time  there  were  no  organized  schools  in  the  Albemarle  district 
of  the  Stato),  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  select  a  place,  erect  the  buildings,  employ  a  teacher,  and 
put  the  school  in  operation. 

*'  The  committee  purchased  a  lot  at  Belvidere  and  proceeded  to  erect 
a  two-story  building  thereon,  in  which,  on  the 30th  of  11th  month,  1835, 
school  was  opened  under  the  instruction  of  Edward  S.  Giflford,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"This  school,  though  at  first  intended  only  for  Friends'  children, 
was  in  the  second  year  oi)ened  for  others  besides  Friends,  by  their  con- 
forming to  the  rules  of  the  school. 

''It  has  continued  uninterruptedly^  from  its  organization,  fifty  years 
ago,  up  to  the  i*resent  time,  and  to-day  enjoys  a  fair  patronage.'' 

There  was  a  semi-centennial  celebration  of  this  school  on  December 
24,  1885,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  lion.  Jona- 
than W.  Albertson,  made  on  the  occasion: 

'"  I  have  feebly  pointed  to  some  of  the  influences  which  have  been  fer- 
nuMiting  within  the  last  fifty  years.  For  all  that  time,  with  trifling  in- 
termissions, this  school  has  been  open,  its  light  shining,  and  it  has  con- 
tributed no  trifling  share  to  the  thought  of  the  age.  All  honor  to 
these  old  walls!  and  all  honor  to  that  band  of  enlightened  men  who 
foresaw  the  needs  of  the  young  and  prei)ared  an  abna  mater  to  bring 
Rp  children  furnished  forth  for  the  battles  of  the  century ! 
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■ 

"For  fifty  years  a  stream  of  young  men  and  women  has  left  these 
doors  and  gone  into  the  world,  bearing  with  them  the  lessons  taaght 
them  here,  and  here  they  were  always  taaght  what  was  right.  Like  a 
stone  dropped  into  the  water,  the  circling  influence  is  felt  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  and  I  have  traced  the  pupils  of  Belvidere,  some  to 
where  the  surf  beats  upon  the  far  Pacific  shore,  some  to  the  land  of  the 
Montezumas,  and  some  linger  amidst  the  orange  groves  of  Florida. 
The  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  claim  some,  some  dwell  in  the 
mighty  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  some  have  not  wandered  far  from 
the  '  old  school  house.'  Many  of  them,  I  know,  are  abreast  of  the  age, 
and  all  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  imbued  with  its  spirit. 

"  I  was  here  when  these  doors  were  first  opened,  and  at  the  length 
of  fifty  years  I  return  to  greet  my  alma  mater. 

"Many  who  were  with  me  here  when  these  doors  first  opened  have 
passed  beyond  the  river.  I  remember  many  of  the  lost  ones.  Of  those 
who  remain,  I  ask  that  we  give  a  kind  thought  tx)  the  absent,  living 
and  dead ;  and  now  clasping  your  hands  across  the  chasm  of  fifty  years, 
I  bid  you  all  hail  and  God  speed." 

BALTIMORE  FRIENDS. 

Forth  Carolina  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  "  Baltimore  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  to  advise  and  assist  Friends  of  the  Southern  States  "  for 
its  noble  and  successful  efforts  for  the  material  and  intellectual  upbuild- 
ing of  the  State  during  the  dark  period  succeeding  the  Civil  War.  At 
first  the  work  of  the  association  was  confined  to  Friends  occupying  that 
section  of  the  State  devastated  by  Sherman  in  bis  march  to  the  sea, 
but  soon  the  limits  of  the  charity  were  broadened  until  they  embraced 
a  large  part  of  the  State's  territory  and  population  without  regard  to 
ditt'erences  in  religious  belief. 

Then,  too,  unlike  other  aid  associations  then  operating  within  the 
State,  only  help  was  given  to  the  white  race,  and  it  was  given  in  such 
a  way  as  to  elevate  and  not  pauperize.  The  leaders  in  the  movement 
believed  that  tlie  best  way  to  help  the  people  was  to  put  them  in  a  con- 
dition to  help  themselves,  and  with  this  as  a  working  principle  their 
efforts  met  with  success. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  origin  of  this  association.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States,  Friends  from  North  Carolina 
occasionally  passed  through  Baltimore  on  their  way  to  the  West  to  seek 
lionies  on  free  soil,  where  they  would  not  be  constantly  menaced  by  the 
horrors  of  war.  jMany  of  these  received  assistance  from  individual 
Friends  in  Baltimore,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  War  the  demands 
were  so  frequent  and  the  exigencies  so  pressing  that  the  Baltimore 
Friends  decided  to  co-operate  in  giving  aid,  and  this  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  association.  The  immediate  cause  leading  to  its  organization  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Francis  T.  King:  "One  Sunday  morning  towards 
the  close  of  the  War,  two  men  appeared  in  front  of  the  Friends'  meeting- 
liouse  on  Coartlaud  Street,  and  quietly  waited  on  the  pavement  till  eerv^ 
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ices  were  over.  As  the  members  were  comiug^  out  of  the  buildiu^,  the 
two  strangers  informed  several  of  the  congregation  that  there  were  some 
North  Carolina  Friends  at  one  of  the  city  wharves  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. A  committee  at  once  repaired  to  the  locality,  and  found  there 
fifty  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  whose  homes  had  been  ruined  by 
the  passage  of  Sherman's  army  through  the  section  in  which  they  lived. 
They  had  obtained  permission  to  go  to  their  friends  in  the  North-west. 
Their  sufferings  excited  the  warmest  sympathy  of  the  Friends,  and  steps 
were  at  once  taken  for  their  comfort.  But  the  charity  did  not  stop 
there.  Permission  was  obtained  from  President  Lincoln  to  send  a  ves- 
sel load  of  provisions  and  agricultural  implements  to  the  Friends  in 
North  Carolina.  Several  hundred  more  Friends  soon  after  this  passed 
through  Baltimore  on  their  way  West,  and  they,  too,  received  assistance. 
The  temporary  aid  thus  extended  became  an  established  permanency, 
and  the  ^*  Baltimore  Association  to  aid  Friends  in  the  South'' was 
formed  in  1865.  Since  the  War  this  association  has  expended  about 
$150,000  in  North  Carolina  in  educational  and  agricultural  work." 

The  association  discouraged  emigration  from  the  State,  and  returned 
to  their  former  homes  some  of  the  families  that  bad  gone  West. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  as- 
sociation, made  October  23,  18CG: 

"  Whilst  thus  engaged  in  aiding  our  brethren  and  endeavoring  to 
relieve  their  physical  wants,  we  soon  discovered  that  there  were  even 
stronger  claims  upon  us  to  educate  their  children,  many  of  whom,  from 
the  need  of  their  labor  at  home,  the  scarcity  of  books,  and  the  conscrip- 
tion of  teachers,  had  lost  four  years  of  instruction,  the  period  of  a  coun- 
try child's  school  life. 

''One  of  our  number  (Francis  T.  King)  again  visited  North  Carolina 
at  the  time  of  the  Yearl^^  Meeting  in  the  eleventh  month,  1865,  and 
there  met  in  consultation  our  friends  Joseph  Crosfield,  of  England,  Sam- 
uel Boyce,  of  New  England,  and  Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  conferred  with  the  education  committee  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting.  After  carefully  considering  the  whole  subject,  the  associa- 
tion concluded  to  appropriate  $5,000  to  the  boarding  school  (New  Gar- 
den), $2,500  to  be  expended  in  repairing  the  school  buildings  and  in 
refitting  the  furniture  and  school  apparatus,  and  $2,500  to  pay  the  board 
and  tuition  at  the  school  of  the  children  of  Friends,  who  had  suffered 
most  by  the  War,  which  has  since  been  done.  Secondly,  to  establish 
[)iimary  schools  in  every  Friends'  neighborhood,  under  the  direction 
of  our  association,  and  to  appoint  a  competent  superintendent  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  their  supervision.    •    •    * 

"We  are  satisfied  that  the  most  useful  pecuniary  aid  to  families  that 
we  can  now  render,  and  one  that  will  be  most  general  in  its  application 
and  permanent  in  its  results,  is  to  assume  the  expense  and  oversight  of 
the  schools  (except  the.  boarding  school)^  until  our  Friends  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  Wat  fitid  we  succeed  in  establishing  a  fs^«»\y-\ci^\i\Oa.^'^ 
•ttfUiniUelf.     •    "^    * 
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"  The  subject  of  improved  agricnltare  has  claimed  the  attention  of  our 
board,  and  our  i)resident,  Francis  T.  King,  has  been  directed  to  confer 
with  North  Carolina  Friends  at  the  time  of  their  Yearly  Meeting,  next 
mouth,  and  submit  tons  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this  very  important 
object;  without  it,  it  will  be  impossible  to  i)revent  the  emigration  of 
many  young  people  whose  energy  and  ambition  have  been  stimulated." 

The  educational  work  of  the  association  was  commenced  about  the 
close  of  1865  by  assuming  charge  of  twelve  schools,  numbering  about 
six  hundred  students.  In  1867  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to 
thirty-eight,  with  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pupils.  A 
graded  course  of  instruction  covering  a  period  of  four  years  was  intro- 
duced and  the  necessary  text-books  were  furnished  the  schools.  The 
North  Carolina  Friends  furnished  the  school-houses,  boarded  the  teach- 
ers, and  provided  fuel,  in  return  for  which  their  children  received  free 
tuition.  The  children  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  were  received  at  the  rate  of  $L  per  month. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  the  association  established  a  normal  school 
to  prepare  teachers  for  the  primary  schools,  which  was  continued  from 
summer  to  summer,  during  the  vacation  of  the  other  schools,  until  the 
State  Normal  was  established.  Capable  instructors  were  secured  from 
the  North  to  direct  the  Normal.  Tuition  was  free,  and  teachers  of  all 
denominations  from  various  sections  of  the  State  attended.  The  aim 
of  the  Baltimore  association  was  to  prepare  North  Carolina  teachers 
to  teach  in  North  Carolina  schools,  and  in  that  way  to  secure  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  people  of  the  State.  This  it  succeeded 
in  doing. 

At  one  time  the  association  had  under  its  management  fifty-six 
schools,  numbering  about  thirty-two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  only 
thirteen  hundred  were  the  children  of  Friends. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  C.  Thomas,  the  secretary 
of  the  association,  shows  the  amount  spent  for  educational  purposes, 
not  including  the  sums  appropriated  to  the  model  farm  and  subscrip- 
tions of  members  of  the  association  to  the  boarding  school : 

JiaJtimore  Association  of  Friends  to  aid  Friends  in  the  South. 

AID  TO   EDUCATION   IN   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

18GG.  For  New  Garden  school,  in  repairs,  apparatus,  ami  tuition  of  30  schol- 
ars   $4,817.50 

18CC.  For  30  primary  schools  ami  1  normal  School,  and  aid  to  new  school- 
houses 4.710.  ;?c 

l^iu.  For  New  Garden  School 1,3:V2.7;; 

1H«)7.  For  38  primary  schools  and  1  normal  school 11.3*^7. 1*2 

IcHH  For  40  primary  schools  and  1  normal  school  (ahout) 13,000.00 

18GH.  For  New  Garden  School  (ahout) 1,000.1.0 

isr»9.  For  New  Garden  Scbotd  (about) 500. 0<» 

IriM).  For  primary  schools  and  1  normal  school  (ahout) 10,000.00 

1?*70.   F«)r  i»rimary  Hcho(ds  and  1  normal  school  (about) 4,500.00 

1?'7(>.  Fi>r  New  (iardcn  School  (about) 300.00 

ISTJ.  For  jnimnry  achooh  and  I  norm:i i  ^cllool «..•• 3, 150. 00 
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1872.  For  primary  schools  and  1  normal  school |2, 575. 00 

1873.  For  superiutCDdent's  services 825.00 

1874.  For  snperiutendent's  services 500. 00 

1875.  For  superintendent's  services 400.00 

1876.  For  superintendent's  services 1,2(K).  00 

1S77.  For  superintendent's  services 800.00 

1878.  For  36  primary  schools  and  superintendent's  services 1, 953.  09 

lrt78.  For  New  Garden  scholars 232.00 

1H79.  For  primary  schools  and  superintendent's  services 1, 254. 17 

1880.  For  primary  schools  and  superintendent's  services 1,02:^.90 

1881.  For  primary  schools  and  superintendent's  services 544.00 

$65, 944. 87 
THE  MODEL  FARM. 

The  model  farm,  established  ia  1867  near  High  Point,  in  Bandolph 
County,  was  one  of  the  greatest  educational  factors  introduced  into  the 
State  b3"  the  association. 

The  president  of  the  association  in  his  annual  report  for  1867,  after 
referring  to  the  low  and  unremunerative  state  of  agriculture  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  fact  that  many  of  her  citizens  were  emigrating,  says: 
^^To  educate  and  enlighten  her  people  without  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strating the  possibility  of  greater  returns  to  labor,  would  still  further 
tend  to  depopulation.  Our  work,  so  genei^al  in  its  character,  could  not 
fail  to  stimulate  Friends  to  desire  improved  agriculture.  There  has 
been  a  continual  pressure  upon  us  to  establish  a  model  farm  and  to  place 
among  them  a  practical  farmer,  who  with  improved  farming  implements, 
artificial  manures,  the  introduction  of  grasses,  selected  seed  and  stock, 
could  demonstrate  to  their  eyes  the  great  neglected  wealth  of  the  soilj 
awaiting  only  the  cfill  of  improved  cultivation ;  and  who,  by  the  estab- 
lishment o#  agricultural  clubs  within  the  limits  of  each  quarterly  meet- 
ing, should  stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  enterprise  which  would  be 
rewarded  by  the  best  practical  results.  We  have  accordingly  purchased 
the  farm  ot  that  honored  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  the  late  Nathan 
Hunt,  at  Springfield,  on  the  dividing  line  of  Guilford  and  Batidolph 
Counties.^ 

The  form  contained  200  acres  and  cost  $4,400.  An  experienced  farmer 
was  secured  and  the  farm  was  supplied  with  the  most  improved  farming 
inipleujents  and  stocked  with  the  best  cattle.  The  farm  proved  a  great 
success.  A  wide-spread  interest  in  agriculture  was  awakened,  leading 
to  the  formation  of  many  farmers'  clubs.  W.  A.  Sampson,  who  had 
charge  of  the  farm,  gave  occasional  lectures  before  these  clubs  on  ag- 
ricultural toi)ics.  The  farm  soon  became  recognized  as  a  practical  agri- 
cultural school,  and  was  visited  frequently  by  farmers  from  distant  parts 
of  the  State. 

A  department  was  established  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  im- 
l)roved  stock,  agricultural  implements,  and  seeds.    In  a  few  months 
after  the  farm  was  established  two  tons  of  clover-seed  were  distributed 
at  cost.     To  this  and  the  farm  together  the  association  a\>^^<5^Tv^\si^ 
about  $24,000.    The  farm,  however,  soon  became  «>^\^-«»\3i^*^j^v£\vcv^. 
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The  emigration  of  Friends  was  stopped,  their  numbers  began  to  in- 
crease, and  they  are  now  numbered  among  the  most  cultured,  prosper- 
ous, and  enterprising  citizens  in  the  State. 

PHILADELPHIA  FRIENDS. 

The  Philadelphia  Friends  have  been  doing  much  to  elevate  and  ad- 
vance the  moral  and  educational  interest  of  the  colored  people  in  North 
Carolina  since  the  War. 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  work  of  ^'The  Friends'  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  for  the  relief  of  colored  freed- 
men,''  was  prepared  for  this  chapter  by  the  treasurer  of  the  association, 
Mr.  Eichard  Oadbury  : 

The  Friends^  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  for  the  re- 
lief of  colored  freedmen  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  month,  18G3.  Its 
purpose,  as  tersely  stated  in  the  preamble  to  its  constitution,  "shall  be 
to  use  every  means  in  its  power  to  further  the  object  indicated  in  the 
title  and  preamble." 

The  work  then  begun  extended  over  a  wide  area  and  embraced  a 
great  variety  of  objects,  and  any  statement,  therefore,  of  what  was  done 
in  one  branch  and  in  one  State  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  as  the 
details  would  have  to  be  almost  entirely  estimates. 

The  first  school  founded  by  this  association  in  North  Carolina  was  at 
Greensborough,  Guilford  County,  in  the  eleventh  month,  18()o. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  board  held  in  the  sixth  month  of  that 
year,  the  instruction  committee  reported  that  they  '^  are  desirous  of  pro- 
curing the  services  of  an  interested  friend  to  locate  and  superintend 
schools  in  Xorth  Carolina  and  Western  Virginia.-'  Yardley  Warner 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  visit  North  Carolina  to  prepare  the  way  for 
establishing  schools,  and  in  the  ninth  month  report  was  made  that 
"Nereus  Mendenhall  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  in 
North  Carolina,  and  nine  teachers  selected  to  act  under  his  care."  In 
the  twelfth  month  report  was  made  that  the  following  schools  were  in 
operation:  Greensborough,  7  teachers;  Salisbury,  4  teachers;  Deep 
River,  1  teacher;  Goldsborough,  3  teachers. 

In  the  second  month,  18GC,  report  was  made  that  over  3,000  children 
were  being  educated  in  the  North  Carolina  schools.  In  the  fourth 
month,  18G0,  the  following  schools  were  in  operation :  Goldsborough,  5 
teachers;  Hillsborough,  2  teachers;  Di#hani,  1  teacher;  Mebanesville, 
1  teacher;  Centre, 3  teachers;  New  Garden,  1  teacher;  Cireensborough, 
3  teachers;  Jamestown,  1  teacher;  Deep  River,  2  teachers;  Sand^'llidge, 
1  teacher;  Oak  liidge,  1  teacher;  Bruce\s  Cross  Road,  1  teacher;  More- 
head's  Mill,  1  teacher;  Thomasville,  1  teacher;  Charlotte,  3  teachers; 
Salisbury,  3  teachers;  Lincolnton,  1  teacher;  ^Mud  Lick,  1  teacher;  Madi- 
son, 1  teacher;  Walnut  Cove,  1  teacher. 

During  the  year  18G9,  29  schools  were  maintained  in  North  Carolina 

with  about  40  teachers,     in  addition  to  those  in  the  above  list  (some  of 

rrJiicb  had  been  discoutiuued)  \\x^x^  wtti^  ^^ito^QoX^  ^x  YLQ>^<i.^<ilK  Lexing^ 
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ton,  Salem,  Mount  Vernon,  Cedar  Grove,  Company  Shops,  Warrenton, 
Boone  Hill,  and  10  small  schools  in  Rowan,  Iredell,  and  Davies  Coun- 
ties, under  the  care  oFa  special  superintendent. 

This  is  probably  the  highest  point  reached,  both  in  the  number  of 
schools  and  scholars.  A  reasonable  estimate  would  place  the  average 
enrolment  of  these  schools  for  a  number  of  years  at  2,000. 

In  1871  there  were  16  schools,  26  teachers ;  in  1878, 13  schools,  21 
teachers ;  1881, 4  schools,  11  teachers. 

At  the  present  time  2  schools  are  maintained  by  the  association, — . 
Goldsborough,  6  teachers;  Salem,  2  teachers;  besides  some  assistance 
given  to  the  schools  at  Greensborough  and  Rutherfordton. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  very  few  instances,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  the  entire  expense  of  supporting  any  school  been  borne  by 
the  association.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  Peabody  Fund,  local 
taxation,  the  colored  people  themselves,  and  many  of  the  white  people, 
have  all  aided  in  the  work. 

It  is  diflftcult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  monej*  expended  in  North 
Carolina  for  education.  In  1869,  probably  $10,000  is  within  the  mark; 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  $750.  Including,  under  educational  purposes, 
bibles,  tracts,  etc.,  I  think  $60,000  within  ihe  mark,  as  the  money 
expended  by  the  association  from  its  own  contributions  since  1865. 

NEW  YORK  FRIENDS. 

The  Bible  School  and  Missionary  Board  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends  has  been  doing  important  educational  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina among  colored  people  since  1874,  and  among  white  people  since 
1878.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Ferris,  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  their  educational  under* 
takings  in  this  State  : 

Schools  for  colored  people. 


Yeara- 

-  winter. 

Nnmbfr 
or  scboula. 

Number 
of  pupils. 

45 

i 

Ainonnt 
3xpeudbd. 

1874-75      

1 
5 
11 
16 
10 
16 
15 
15 
16 
17 
10 
15 
8 

$100. 00 
243.00 

1K75-76          - 

170  ■ 

435  j 

695  , 

401 

755 

516  1 

615 

689 

76* 

788' 

552 

348 

1876-77        

635.00 

1H77-78                                                        '^- 

1.  246.  00 

1H78-79            

^ 

1,016.59 

1H7U-80              

1.613.60 

1880-81               .          

1,  502. 64 

1881-82      

1,225.95 

l>.Hi_g3            

1,362.  8-* 

18KI-84                       - 

I,  5  2.  IV 

1 8K1_85                           

1,969.00 

1885-86            

1. 492.  00 

1886-87             .... 

1. 786. 79 

. .    ^ 

$l5^7^i^5A 
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Nejirly  all  these  schools  are  in  Bandolph  and  Guilford  Counties.  In 
conut3Ction  with  the  above  schools,  Sabbath  schools  are  "generally  held* 
girls'  sewing  schools  in  connection  with  some,  temperance  organizations 
with  many,  and  mothers'  meetings  for  general  instruction  in  family 
duties  in  connection  with  a  few.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  teachers 
are  professing  Christians,  and  in  most  cases  active  workers.  A  su|>er- 
intendent,  paid  by  the  board,  visits  the  schools  from  time  to  time- 
These  schools  draw  a  certain  amount  of  public  money,  which  is  snf. 
ficient  to  maintain  them  for  two  to  three  months.  The  money  from 
the  Friends  extends  the  time  upon  an  average  about  five  months,  and 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  a  much  better  grade  of  teachers.  The 
teachers  are  always  selected  and  engaged  as  approved  by  the  Board's 
superintendent,  and  the  schools  send  reports  to  New  York  every  month. 
Appropriations  for  physical  relief,  clothing,  etc.,  are  not  included  in 
the  above  report. 

Schools  for  white  people. 


Tears— winter. 

Xiiniber 
of  schools. 

Number 
of  pupils. 

Amount 
of  money. 

1878-79  

5 
12 

9 
11 
11 
15 
11 
11 

175 

485 
343 
513 
2"8 
625 
4i>4 
495 

$100.00 

1879-80  

320.00 

ii»8  -81    

294.00 

1881-82  

200.00 

18S2-83    

200.00 

1883-84    

257. 15 

1H84-85  

^  275.  (M) 

1885-80  

125.00 

1      $1,831.15 

The  above  schools  were  among  Friends  mostly  in  K;uidolpli  and  Guil- 
ford Counties. 

The  Friends  have  several  excellent  self-supporting  schools  in  the 
State,  and  they  were  never  more  zealous  than  now  in  x>romoting 
education. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HISTORY  AND  STATUS  OP  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  COL- 

ORED  PEOPLE.^ 

From  what  can'  be  gathered  from  tradition  and  observation,  it  does 
seem  that  the  colored  people  of  North  Carolina  have,  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  partaken  of  that  hearty  and  independent  spirit  which 
has  characterized  their  white  masters  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  same 
soil. 

And  while  the  above  remark  would  not  necessarily  suggest  educa- 
tional progress,  it  is  a  fact  that  education  has  its  most  ready  growth 
and  development,  with  its  attendant  fruits,  in  an  atmosphere  pregnant 
with  the  spirit  of  thrift  and  independence.  Hence  the  colored  people 
of  North  Carolina  for  a  long  time  have  been  the  most  noted  of  the  race 
in  the  South  for  their  ardent  desire  for  education  and  for  their  zealous 
perseverance  in  trying  to  secure  the  same.  This  is  confirmed  in  that 
so  many,  before  the  War,  betook  themselves  to  the  States  in  the  Union 
which  would  allow  them  an  education.  Hence,  further,  the  fact  that 
the  emancipation  found  the  North  Carolina  colored  people  so  well  pre- 
I)ared  to  receive  its  concomitant  blessings,  especially  those  of  educa- 
tion. This  will  be  confirmed  by  the  following  notes  on  the  educational 
institutions  of  which  North  Carolina  negroes  can  boast: 

I.  The  oldest,  and  one  of  the  most  representative,  of  the  colored 
schools  in  the  State  is  the  Shaw  University,  for  both  sexes,  at  Raleigh. 

This  school  had  its  origin  in  the  formation  of  a  theological  class  of 
freedmen  in  Raleigh,  December  1,  I860,  taught  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper, 
of  Massjichusetts,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  arrived  in  Raleigh  the  10th  of 
the  preceding  October.  The  work  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  '^American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society."  The  school  has  devel- 
oped with  great  rajndity,  being  commenced  as  the  "Raleigh  Institute,'^ 
and  successively  changing  its  name,  until  now  as  the  Shaw  University  it 
occupies  several  acres  of  land  situated  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  parts 
of  the  city,  npon  which  have  been  erected  five  large  handsome  brick 
buildings.     I  suppose  its  property  may  not  truly  be  estimated  at  less 


•  Til  is  iiititn'.sting  aiul  vahiablo  chapter  was  prepared  for  this  inono^rraph  by  Prof. 
S.  (J.  Atkias,  of  Livin)^8toue  College,  oue  of  the  foremost  institutions  in  tlie  State  for 
tlu)  (Mlucation  of  the  colored  people.  The  writer  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
status  of  his  race,  and  what  he  says  is  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
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than  $200,000.  It  lias  six  different  departments — viz,  college,  scientiflc, 
normal,  theological,  medical,  and  industrial — in  successful  operation. 
A  reference  to  the  course  of  study  shows  that  the  amount  of  work 
done  at  Shaw  is  adequate  to  efficiency-  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
courses.  Special  mention  might  be  made  of  the  medical  department, 
whose  Faculty  includes  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  in  our  State.  The  indications  are  that  its  appliances 
will  soon  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  thoroughly  preparing  the  stu- 
dent for  his  special  work.  Further  points  will  be  noted  in  the  tabular 
chart. 

II.  The  second  institution,  in  order  of  date,  for  the  colored  people  in 
North  Carolina  is  the  Biddle  University,  at  Charlotte,  for  young  men. 
This  institution  was  organized  in  18G7,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  Its  advancement  has  been 
steady,  until  its  property  is  valued  at  $70,000,  and  its  scope  of  work 
covers  three  departments  of  instruction,  viz,  theological,  college,  and 
preparatory.  In  the  college  and  preparatory  departments,  either  one 
or  both  of  two  courses  are  pursued,  a  classical  course  and  a  scientific 
course.    The  preparatory  is  antecedent  to  the  college. 

The  courses  in  the  college  department  lead  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
B.  S.;  and  it  might  be  added  that  the  character  of  work  done  at  Biddle 
is  no  whit  behind,  if  not  superior  to,  that  of  any  college  for  the  race  in 
the  State.    (See  tabular  chart.) 

III.  The  third  institution  of  learning,  in  order  of  date,  founded  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  is  the  St.  Au- 
gustine formal  School  and  Collegiate  Institute,  for  both  sexes,  at 
lialeigh,  founded  by  the  Kev.  J.  Britten  Smith,  I).  D.,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  (Hiurch.  St.  Augustine  Normal 
School  and  Collegiate  Institute  was  incorporated  July,  1<SG7,  and  opened 
January,  18G8.  Its  threefold  object  is  to  ali'ord  young  men  and  women 
superior  advantages  for  obtaining  a  thorough  academic  education, 
to  train  and  equip  teachers  tor  efticient  service,  and  to  ]»repare  young 
men  for  the  holy  ministry.  The  scope  of  its  work  i  in  braces  four 
departments,  viz,  theological,  collegiate,  normal,  and  i)reparatory. 
The  course  in  the  theological  department  includes  instruction  in  the 
jn-ayer-book  and  Bible,  Christian  evidences,  systematic  divniity,  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  homiletics.  The  course  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment embraces  history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  matliematics  to  trigonom- 
etry; and  so  much  of  the  sciences  and  classics  as  is  necessary  to  make 
the  student  master  of  the  more  important  facts  and  theories  of  science, 
and  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  thorough  scholarship  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  In  the  normal  department  the  course  is  arranged  with 
si)ecial  reference  to  the  wants  of  teachers  in  the  i)ul)lic  schools.  Those 
desiring  to  enter  the  institute,  who  are  not  i)repared  to  pass  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  academic  or  the  normal  department,  are 
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admitted  to  classes  in   the  preparatory  department.      (See  tabular 
chart.) 

IV.  The  fourth  institution,  in  order  of  date,  founded  In  North  Car- 
olina for  the  colored  people  is  the  Scotia  Seminary,  for  young:  ladies, 
at  Concord.  Scotia  Seminary  was  chartered  in  1870.  It  was  founded 
by  Rev.  Luke  Borland,  D.  D.,  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  Its  scope  of  work  embraces 
three  departments,  viz,  industrial,  preparatory,  and  seminary.  The 
seminary  department  embraces  two  courses  of  study,  viz,  a  normal 
and  scientific.  The  object  of  the  normal  course  is  to  give  a  thorough 
preparation  for  teaching.  The  scientific  course  is  intended  to  give  some 
advantages  not  afforded  by  the  normal  course,  and  to  bring  the  stand- 
ard of  Scotia  up  to  that  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  This  course 
includes  the  sciences,  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  mathematics 
to  geometry.    (See  tabular  chart.) 

V.  The  fifth  institution  of  learning,  in  order  of  date,  founded  in  i^orth 
Carolina  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  is  the  Bennett  Seminary, 
for  both  sexes,  at  Greensborough.  It  was  opened  in  1873.  Its  estab- 
lishment was  largely  due  to  the  prayers  and  labors  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Alston  (colored),  at  whose  earnest  representations  the  Freedmeu's  Aid 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  founded  the  institution. 
The  Bennett  Seminary  embraces  five  courses  of  study,  viz,  a  college 
course,  a  normal  course,  an  English  course,  a  theological  course,  and 
an  instrumental  music  course.  The  college  course  has  not,  I  think,  as 
yet  been  put  into  operation,  but  the  other  courses  are  simihir,  in  char- 
acter of  work  done,  to  similar  courses  of  the  institution  previously  noted. 
(Sec  tabular  chart.) 

VI.  The  sixth  institution,  in  order  of  date,  established  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  training  of  colored  j'outh  is  the  first  high  school  founded 
by  the  State  for  the  education  of  its  colored  citizens.  It  is  known  as 
the  State  Colored  Xormal  School  at  Fayetteville.  It  was  established 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  187G-77,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools  of  the 
State.  It  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  from  the  State. 
It  might  be  remarked  that  the  colored  peoi>le  of  Fayetteville  gave  the 
land  upon  which  the  building  in  which  the  normal  school  is  conducted 
was  erected.    The  building  was  erected  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

The  State  has  since  established  four  similar  schools,  at  Salisbury, 
Goldsborough,Franklinton,and  Plymouth.  The  design  of  these  schools 
is: 

1.  Thorough  instruction  in  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  To  present  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  branches  and  gov- 
erning the  schools. 

The  courses  of  study  are  adapted  to  these  ends.     (See  tabular  chart.) 

VII.  Among  the  youngest  of  North  Carolina  negro  colleges  is  the 
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Livingstone  College,  for  both  sexes,  at  Salisbury,  incorporated  in  1879, 
opened  in  1880,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  M.  B.  Zion  Church. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1879  as'^Zion  Wesley  Institute,'' 
chartered  in  1884  as  "  Zion  Wesley  College,''  and  name  changed  in  1887 
to  '*  Livingstone  College."  Its  progress  has  been  marked.  It  is  now 
only  in  its  eighth  year,  and  has  property  valued  at  $75,000.  Its  Faculty 
numbers  fourteen  instructors.  Its  scope  of  work  includes  five  depart- 
ments, viz,  preparatory,  normal,  collegiate,  theological,  and  industrial 
departments. 

The  work  of  the  preparatory  department  is  represented  by  a  gram- 
mar school  course  of  four  years,  which  serves  as  preparatory  to  the  nor- 
mal course. 

The  normal  course  is  designed  to  prepare  eflScient  teachers.  It  is, 
probably,  more  purely  normal  than  the  course  of  any  similar  department 
in  the  State.  The  college  department  oflfers  an  academic  course,  which 
includes  instruction  in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  belles-lettres. 
The  theological  department  comprehends  two  courses,  a  classic-theo- 
logical and  an  English-theological. 

The  industrial  department  oflfers  instruction  in  needle-work,  printing, 
carpentry,  and  cooking. 

This  institution  is  unique  in  that  it  is  directed,  controlled,  and  offi- 
cered entirely  by  negroes. 

One  of  its  most  hopeful  inspirations  is  the  generous  encouragement 
given  by  white  friends,  both  at  the  North  and  in  the  South.  (See  tab- 
ular chart.) 

VIII.  The  last  institution  to  be  named  under  this  head  is  the  'Trank- 
linton  Literary  and  Theological  Christian  Institute,"  for  both  sexes,  at 
Franklinton.  This  school  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  Christian  Church 
at  the  North.  It  is  now  in  its  eighth  session.  Its  curriculum  embraces 
four  departments,  viz,  a  preparatory,  an  intermediate,  a  normal,  and  a 
theological.  The  scope  of  the  courses  of  these  departments  is  not  so 
extensive  as  that  of  similar  departments  in  the  schools  previously  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  Franklinton  Literary  and  Theological  Christian  Insti- 
tute is  doing  an  eflective  work  for  good  among  the  colored  people  of 
the  State.    (See  tabular  chart.^ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

This  sketch  might  include  a  number  of  private  high  schools  and 
academies  not  referred  to  above,  among  which  should  be  mentioned  the 
Kittrell  iN'ormal  and  Industrial  School  at  Kittrell,  the  Whitin  Nornuil 
School  at  Lumberton,  the  Albion  Academy  at  Franklinton,  the  Yadkin 
Academy  at  Mcbaneville,  the  Winton  Academy  at  Winton,  the  M.  E. 
Academy  at  Asheville^  and  the  Congregational  High  School  at  Wil- 
mington. These  schools  are  doing  Tin  important  work  in  the  State  in 
supplying  the  communities  in  which  they  are  with  a  higher  order  of 
instruction  than  would  ordinarily  come  to  them.  To  the  schools  just 
mentioned  might  be  added  excellent  graded  schools  in  a  number  of 
towns  in  the  State.  These  graded  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
visions as  are  the  other  grilled  schools  referred  to  in  the  monograph. 

It  might  be  remarked  that  the  industrial  departments  of  the  colleges 
are  doing  an  important  work,  and  are  proving  themselves  admirably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  lately  emancipated  race.  These  dejjart- 
luents  cover  a  wide  field  of  operations,  including  carpentry,  printing, 
cabinet-making, needle- work,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  blacksmithing,  and 
cooking. 

The  liennett  Seminary  has  recently  added  to  its  departments  tlie 
Kent  Uome,  a  model  home,  "  put  up  and  opened  in  order  to  teach  girls 
and  young  ladies  how  to  make  a  perfect  Christian  home."  In  it  are 
taught  sewing  and  mending,  dress  and  garment  making,  housekeeping  , 
and  cooking,  nursing,  and  laundry  work.  Other  seminaries  in  the  State 
contemplate  having,  if  they  have  not  already  begun,  similar  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  interested  in  and  nearly  connected 
with  the  work  of  education  among  the  colored  people  that  there  can  be 
no  permanent  advancement  of  the  race  on  a>sthetic  and  literary  lines 
without  improving  and  perfecting  the  home  life,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  mission  of  the  schools  among  us  can  never  be  fully  served  apart 
from  making  the  females  in  the  race  to  be  good  housekeepers — makers  of 
perfect  Christian  homes.  The  industrial  dei)artmentsof  most  of  the  col- 
leges above  referred  to  arc  maintained  by  appropriations  from  the  John 
F.  Slater  fund.' 

The  same  remarks  in  general  that  would  apply  to  the  i)ublic  schools 
of  one  race  in  North  Carolina  would  ai)ply  to  those  of  the  other  nice. 
The  North  Carolina  public  schools  are  as  yet  inefli<!ient,  but  have 
made  and  are  making  progress.  True  of  one  race,  true  of  both.  The 
same  hindrances  impede  in  the  case  of  both,  with  perhaps  one  excej)- 
tion.  To  this  om>  exception  I  wish  to  refer.  It  is  the  great  want  (not 
absolute)  of  qualified  teachers  among  the  colored  pe()i)le.  To  my  mind 
it  is  just  now  the  only  ])raetical)le  way  of  improving  our  ])ul)lie-school 

'North  Carolina  has  rrcoivrd  from  the  Slater  fund  the  following  amounts  for  tho 
yenrs fi'iwu  :  Irid:?,  S*2,0(M):  H8l,^7h);  1^35,  $4,400;  18=^,  J?:^(>00  ;  1887,  $4/200  ;  appor- 
tioned  for  18S7-S8,  $5.30(». 
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system.  I  mean  the  preparation  of  teachers  through  normal  training 
schools.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  State  will  soon  be  able  to 
materially  lengthen  the  school  terms  (an  average  of  2J  to  3  months), 
the  shortness  of  which  causes  chiefly  the  inefficiency  already  referred  to, 
but  the  State  can  ai'rauge  to  have  better  teachers. 

There  are  just  two  ways — both  of  which  should  go  together,  one  of 
which  must  obtain — to  make  the  public  schools  passably'  efficient.  They 
are  school  terms  of  full  length,  and  (eachers  with  full  preparation.  The 
one  would  afford  the  time ;  the  other  would  furnish  the  means.  The 
former  is  almost  indispensable,  the  latter  is  entirely  so.  And  since  the 
latter  is  more  practicable,  I  would  say  that  schools  and  departments  for 
preparing  teachers  are  the  great  needs  of  our  public  school  system  at 
present,  especially  among  the  colored  people  of  the  State.  It  is  a  pleaB- 
iiig  circumstance  to  note  that  the  State  is;  striking  out  on  this  line,  and 
we  ,are  led  to  hope  that  our  schools  will  soon  be  furnished  with  such 
teachers  as  will  make  the  schools  all  they  should  be. 

The  last  observation  I  wish  to  make  appertains  to  the  attendance  in 
the  colored  schools  of  the  State.  In  all  the  schools,  high, intermediate, 
and  primary,  the  attendance  is  increased  this  year  by  from  15  to  30  ' 
per  cent.,  in  some  cases  it  is  nearly  doubled.  This  ij$  significant.  This 
fact  can  not  arise  from  any  lax  tendencies  in- the  management  of  the 
schools,  for  the  schools  have  rather  raised  their  standards,  broadened 
their  scope  of  work,  and  made  more  circumspect  their  discipline.  These 
.  observations  taken  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  me,  teach  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina negro  is  making  his  way  slowly,  but  truly  to  the  position  of  a 
useful,  intelligent.  Christian  factor  in  the  body-politic  of  this  progres- 
sive, intelligent,  and  Christian  commonwealth. 

S.  G.  Atkins. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE   SYSTEM. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  make  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  both  the  common  and  the  higher  education  of  her  citizens. 
The  heroes  of  1776  recognized  that  liberty  and  enlightenment  were  com- 
plements of  each  other,  and  that  the  surest  safeguard  to  democratic 
government  is  education ;  so  in  the  initial  Constitution  of  the  State  it 
was  declared  "That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to 
the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low 
prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  in  one  or  more 
universities."  * 

The  above,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  the  public-school  system ;  but 
such  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  in  the  early  years  of  its 
history  that  a  half  century  elapsed  before  the  fair  promise  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  realized,  even  in  a  measure,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  com- 
mon schools.  The  University,  which  was  chartered  in  1789,  and  began 
the  work  of  instruction  in  1795,  was  doubtless  instrumental  in  educat- 
iug  public  sentiment  to  the  importance  of  a  State  system  of  schools. 

Not  until  1816  did  the  public  authorities  take  any  action  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  that  year  Governor  Miller,  in  his  message  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, called  attention  to  the  need  of  public  schools,  and  recommended 
that  some  action  be  taken  looking  to  their  establishment.  The  Legisla- 
ture appointed  a  committee,  with  the  lion.  Archibald  D.  ]\Iurphey  as 
chairman,  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  "^tlbrding  means  of  education 
to  every  one,  however  indigent."  Judge  Murphey  has  been  called  the 
father  of  our  publicscliool  systcMu,  and  well  does  he  deserve  this  title. 

On  December  19,  1816,  Judge  Murphey,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
submitted  a  report  urging  the  establishment  of  "a  judicious  system  of 
public  education."  This  report,  which  he  drafted,  is  worthy  of  close 
study.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  ben- 
efits of  education  and  the  needs  of  the  State  University.  Following 
this  are  suggestions  for  a  school  system.  **This  general  system," 
says  the  report,  ''must  include  a  gradation  of  schools  regularly  support- 
ing each  other,  from  the  one  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  education 
are  taught  to  that  in  which  the  highest  branches  of  the  sciences  are  cul- 
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tivaied.  It  is  to  the  first  schools  ia  this  gradation  that  yonr  committee 
heg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  at  this  time,  because 
in  them  will  be  taught  the  learning  indispensable  to  all — reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  These  schools  must  be  scattered  over  every  sec- 
tion of  tlie  State,  for  in  them  education  must  be  commenced,  and  in  them 
it  will  terminate  as  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  community.  They  will 
be  the  most  difficult  of  organization  and  the  most  expensive  to  the  State; 
but  they  will  be  the  most  useful,  inasmuch  as  all  the  citizens  will  be 
taught  in  them,  and  many  of  the  children  are  destined  never  to  pass  to 
any  other." 

Xo  action  was  taken  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  Judge  Mur- 
phey  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject 
more  fully  and  report  at  the  next  session.  He  was  much  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  before  submitting  his  report  in  1817  he  not  only  made 
a  careful  study  of  education  in  the  Kew  England  States,  but  also  visited 
Europe  to  examine  the  Continental  school  systems.  The  result  of  his 
study  and  observations  are  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  a 
voluminous  but  well-written  and  eminently  suggestive  document. 

A  comparison  with  the  reports  as  published  in  the  records  of  the  Gen. 
eral  Assembly  for  1810  and  1817  shows  that  their  main  provisions  are 
excellently  summarized  in  the  following  extract  from  the  admirable  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Korth  Carolina  State  school  system  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (U.  S.)  for  187G: 

'^The  report  (of  1816)  went  on  to  suggest  that  from  the  youth  edu- 
cated in  these  schools  at  State  expense  teachers  should  be  selected  for 
schools  in  which  they  might  be  qualified  to  teach,  and  that  discreet  per- 
sons should  be  appointed  in  each  county  to  superintend  and  manage 
the  concerns  of  the  sectional  schools  which  should  be  established,  to 
designate  the  children  who  should  be  educated  in  whole  or  in  part  at 
the  public  expense,  and  to  apply  the  funds  which  should  be  conse- 
crated to  the  purposes  of  these  schools,  it  closed  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  two  houses  should  api)oint  three  persons  to  digest  a  sys- 
teni  of  public  instruction,  founded  upon  the  general  principles  which 
had  been  state<l,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

*'Tlie  house  concurring  with  the  senate  on  this  motion,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  with  the  same  gentleman  as  chairman,  which  made  an 
elaborate  report  at  the  session  of  1817.  This  new  report  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  fund  for  public  instruction,  and  the  constitution  of  a 
boal'd  to  manage  the  fund  and  carry  into  execution  the  plan  of  public 
instruction  contemplated.  This  plan  was  one  which  was  meant  *  to  make 
the  progress  of  education  natural  and  easy,'  beginning  with  primary 
schools,  in  which  the  first  ru<liments  of  learning  were  to  be  taught,  and 
proceeding  to  academies,  in  which  youth  were  to  bo  instructed  in  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern  history,  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  scieoce,  preparatory  to  entering  the  University,  in  which  instruotiou 

f}\o\M  bo  eiveu  ia  ciU  the  bififber  braucbea  of  the  sciences  and  tbe  y^lu.^ 
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ciples  of  the  nsefal  arts.  An  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
also  included  in  the  plau. 

"  For  the  elementary  instruction  to  be  given  it  was  proposed  to  divide 
each  county  in  the  State  into  two  or  more  townships,  and  to  have  one 
or  more  primary  schools  established  in  each  township,  which  should 
provide  a  lot  of  ground  of  not  less  than  four  acres,  and  erect  thereon  a 
sufficient  house,  and  vest  it  in  the  board  of  public  instruction.  For 
secondary  training  this  board  was  to  divide  the  State  into  ten  aca- 
demic districts  and  have  an  academy  erected  in  each  district;  the  State 
to  meet  one-third  of  the  expense  of  the  erection  and  the  site,  and  furnish 
one-thii'd  of  the  sum  required  for  salaries  of  teachers,  on  condition  of 
their  instructing  a  certain  number  of  poor  children  free  of  charge.  As 
to  the  superior  instruction  which  was  meant  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
Legislature  was  urged  to  provide  the  needed  funds  for  sustaining  and 
carrying  forward  the  then  struggling  University.  For  knitting  the 
whole  together  came  the  board  of  public  instruction  to  be  constituted, 
which  was  to  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  president,  and  six 
directors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly.  This  board  was 
to  have  power  to  locate  the  several  academies  to  be  established;  to  de- 
termine the  number  and  titles  of  the  professorships  therein ;  to  exam- 
ine, appoint,  and  regulate  the  compensation  of  the  i)rofessors  and  the 
teachers ;  to  appoint,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tnistees;  to  prescribe  the 
course  of  instruction  and  discipline  according  to  the  general  rules  which 
should  be  first  fixed  by  law ;  and  to  provide  some  Just  mode  of  advanc- 
ing from  the  primary  schools  to  the  academies,  and  from  the  academies 
to  the  University,  as  many  of  the  most  meritorious  children  educated  at 
the  public  expense  as  the  proceeds  of  the  funds  for  public  instruction 
should  suflice  to  maintain  and  educate." 

The  writer  Just  quoted  adds  that  •'  No  better,  more  compact,  or  more 
connected  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  State  system  of  instruction 
could  well  have  been  devised  at  that  quite  early  day.  The  main  fault 
iu  it  was  that  it  undertook  too  much,  viz,  to  '  maintain'  as  well  as 
'  educate' the  children  of  the  jmor — an  undertaking  quite  beyond  the 
means  of  a  State  yet  sjiarsely  settled,  and  with  the  burdens  of  a  recent 
war  still  weighing  on  the  people.  It  was  the  expense  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  plan  involved  that  seems  to  have  killed  the  project,  for 
though  the  bill  met  with  favor  from  the  Legislature,  was  ordered  to  be 
l)riuted,  and  put  into  a  form  for  passage,  the  consideration  of  the  large 
sums  it  would  annually  recjuire  to  carry  out  its  liberal  provisions, in- 
duced a  jiause,  and  that  pause  was  fatal  to  it.  Instead  of  eliminating 
from  it  the  one  specially  impracticable  feature  and  trying  to  work  out 
the  practicable  ones,  its  advocates  desired  and  urged  its  i)assage  as  a 
whole,  and  so  friends  fell  from  it  and  it  failed." 

puovisroN  FOR  rriiLK*  schools. 

^'o  further  legislative  action  was  taken  on  this  question  till  1825.  In 
that  year  <'  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools  ^  was  estab* 
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lislied  by  tlio  General  Assembly  "  consisting  of  the  dividends  arising 
from  the  stocks  then  hehl  or  afterwards  acquired  by  the  State  in  the 
banks  of  New  Berne  and  Cape  Fear,  the  dividends  arising  from  the 
stocks  owned  by  the  State  in  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  the 
Koanoko  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Clubfoot  and  Ilarlowe's  Creek 
Canal  Company,  the  tax  imposed  by  law  on  license  to  retailers  of  spirit- 
uous liciuors  and  auctioneers,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  agricul- 
tural fund,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  State  for  entries  of  vacant  lands,  and 
all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  swamp  lands  of  the  State,  together 
with  such  sums  of  money  as  the  Legislature  may  liereafter  find  it  con- 
venient to  appropriate  from  time  to  time." 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  North 
Carolina,  in  a  recent  address  on  x>ublic  education  said : 

"  From  those  sources  it  might  seem  that  a  large  fund  would  soon  have 
been  accumulated,  but  the  generosity  of  the  State  as  shown  b^^  act  of 
Assembly,  at  Fayetteville,  1789,  cut  oft'  what,  under  the  above-recited 
provision,  would  soon  have  yielded  a  magnificent  school  fund.  I  refer 
to  the  act  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  her  territory  now  included  in 
the  great  State  of  Tennessee.  I  recite  the  preamble  giving  the  reasons 
for  the  cession  of  this  magnificent  domain,  and  as  indicative  of  the 
character  of  our  people  at  that  early  date. 

"  *  Whereas  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  have  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  recommended  to  the  respective  States,  owning  or  claim- 
ing western  territory  to  make  cession  of  part  of  the  same  as  a  further 
means,  as  well  of  hastening  the  extinguishment  of  the  debts,  as  of  estab- 
lishing the  harmony  of  the  United  States;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  western  territory  being  also  desirous  that  such  cession  should  be 
made  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  ample  protection  than  they  have  here- 
tofore received.  Now  this  State  being  ever  desirous  of  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  public  creditors,  as  well  as  establishing  the  harmony  of 
the  United  States  and  complying  with  the  reasonable  desires  of  her 
citizens : 

" '  Be  it  enacted,  etcJ^  The  act  goes  on  to  recite  the  manner  of  making 
the  deed,  and  various  conditions  of  the  grant,  among  which  is  this : 

u  i  Provided^  ahcays,  That  no  regulations  made  or  to  be  made  by  Con- 
gress shall  tend  to  emancii)ate  slaves.' 

'^  The  deed  was  made  February,  1790,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble above  recited,  and  the  grant  was  accepted  by  Congress  on  the 
LM  (lay  of  April  of  that  year.  Thus  it  was  that  North  Carolina  parted 
with  this  valuable  domain,  because  Congress  requested  it  tobedone*as 
a  means  of  paying  the  public  debt,  which  had  been  incurred  by  the  thir- 
teen ori«;inal  States  in  their  common  struggle  for  independence.  Thus 
il  was  that  North  Carolina  surrendere<l  what  wonhl  have  yielded  her  a 
niagnilicrnt  school  fun<l,  under  nucIi  legislation  as  that  of  1S25,  above 
reeite<l,  Thi.^j  action  onthej'art  of  North  Carolina  was  in  marked  con- 
triust  with  tbv  actioD  *^f.  Couueoticut  in  reference  to  her  public  land«# 
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Connecticuty  inBtead  of  coutributiiig  licr  public  lauds  to  the  payment  of 
the  commou  debt  of  thecouutry,  held  her  '  westeru  reserve^  for  her  own 
uses  and  from  it  laid  the  foundation  of  her  school  fund.^ 

The  following  State  officials  were  appointed  to  manage  the  school 
fund:  the  Governor,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the  speaker 
of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  State  treasurer,  with 
their  successors  in  office.  These  were  constituted  a  body  corporate  and 
politic  under  the  title  of  "  The  president  and  directors  of  the  literary 
fund.''  They  were  empowered  to  hold  property,  and  to  dispose  of  and 
improve  the  same,  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  instruction  of 
youth.  In  1836  the  constitution  of  the  board  was  changed,  and  it  was 
made  to  consist  of  the  Governor  aud  three  others  to  be  appointed  by 
him  biennially. 

In  1837  the  literary  fund  was  largely  augmented  by  the  transfer  t)f 
$1,433,757  by  the  General  Government  to  North  Carolina,  being  this 
State's  share  of  the  surplus  deposit  fund.  That  sum,  less  $300,000,  was 
added  to  the  literary  fund,  increasing  this  fund  to  more  tlian  $2,000,000. 
The  Legislature  of  that  year  directed  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
literary  fund  to  digest  a  plan  for  common  schools  suited  to  the  condition 
and  resources  of  the  State,  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  State  was  now  ready  to  carry  out  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  common  schools  which  would,  to  some  extent,  meet  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  people. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED. 

On  December  4, 1S38,  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund 
made  their  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  accordance  with  the  res- 
olution which  was  i)assed  by  that  body  at  its  previous  session.  The 
principal  provi.sions  of  this  report  and  the  workings  of  the  system  before 
the  late  Civil  War  are  thus  given  in  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  (U.  S.)  for  187G ;  '^  It  proposed  to  have  the  State  divided  into 
1,250  school  districts,  each  to  have  a  scliool-house  erected  in  it,  as 
pleasantly  situated  and  as  neat  and  commodious  as  possible;  to  have  a 
normal  department  organized  in  the  State  University  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  schools;  to  have  the  income  of  the  literary  fund,  amount- 
ing then  to  about  $100,000  annually,  distributed  among  the  districts  at 
the  rate  of  about  8240  for  each,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  local  tax  of  twice  that  amount,  levied  by  the 
county  court;  and,  linally,  to  have  tive  superintendents  of  schools  for 
each  county  and  three  ct)nimittee -men  for  each  school  district.  The 
scheme  provided  only  for  common  schools,  and  left  academies  to  succeed 
these  at  no  long  interval,  and  colleges  and  universities  in  due  time  to 
crown  the  whole. 

♦<Tho  adoption  or  rejection  of  this  system  it  was  proposed  to  submit 
fo  a  vote  of  the  people;  and  o\\  the  8th  of  January,  IM9,  ft  little  more 
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tban  one  month  after  the  submission  of  the  report,  the  Legislature,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Cherry,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation, passed  an  act  to  divide  the  State  into  school  districts,  six  miles 
square,  and  to  refer  to  the  people  the  question  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  in  these.  The  establishment  of  a  school  for 
teachers  was  passed  by.  In  counties  where  the  vote  should  be  in  favor 
of  common  schools  the  county  court  was  to  select  five  superintendents 
for  the  county,  whose  first  duty  was  to  divide  the  county  into  school  dis- 
tricts, for  each  of  which  three  committee-men  were  to  be  chosen  *to  as- 
sist the  superintendents  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  establishment 
of  schools'  within  their  districts.  The  court  was  also  to  see  to  tbe  levy- 
ing of  a  tax  sufficient  to  build  a  school-house  for  fifty  scholars  in  each 
district,  and  the  further  tax  above  referred  to  for  meeting  the  State  al- 
lowance to  each  school,  which  tax,  however,  most  mistakenly  was  cut 
down  in  1844  to  one-fourth  of  what  had  been  recommended.  , 

''  !N^early  every  county  in  the  State  voted  for  the  schools  and  the  school- 
tax  proposed,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1840,  a  law 
embodying  the  main  features  of  the  report  was  passed,  and  the  new 
school  system  was  at  once  set  in  operation.  It  was  modified  somewhat 
in  1844,  especially  by  an  allowance  of  an  increase  of  the  school  districts, 
diminishing,  in  proportion  to  that  increase,  the  amount  of  school  money 
to  be  paid  to  each,  and  also,  by  express  allowance,  the  amount  of  local 
tax  to  be  collected.  In  1852  a  State  superintendent  was  appointed. 
The  census  ot  1850  gave  the  number  of  schools  as  2,057 ;  of  teachers. 
2,730;  of  pupils,  104,095;  the  income  being  $158,564,  most  of  it  from 
local  taxes  and  from  public  funds.  In  1860  there  was  a  slight  advance 
upon  these  figures  as  to  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  an  increase 
of  the  income  to  $268,719,  the  greater  part  still  from  taxation  in  the 
counties  and  from  the  income  of  the  literary  fund." 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  War  the 
following  school  statistics  of  the  census  of  1840  are  given.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  common-school  system  had  not  gone  into  opera- 
tion at  this  time.  In  1840  there  were  2  colleges  (including  the  Univer- 
sity), 141  academies  and  grammar  schools,  632  primary  and  common 
(county')  schools,  making  a  total  of  775  educational  institutions.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  was  as  follows:  at  colleges,  158;  at 
acaden)ies,  4,398 ;  at  other  schools,  14,937;  making  a  total  of  19,483. 

The  following  comparative  statistics  are  gathered  from  an  article  in 
the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  of  February,  1858,  prepared 
by  Kev.  Calvin  II.  Wiley,  I).  I).,  superinttuident  of  common  schools. 

The  average  length  of  the  schools  of  Maine  at  that  time  was  four 
months  and  three  weeks;  of  New  Ilampsnire,  five  months;  of  North 
Carolina,  foup  months.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  distributed  about 
70  cents  per  capita  for  white  po[)uhition :  PQnaet5tici;t  j^ncl  Pennsylvania, 
i>bont  93  cents ;  New  York  and  Oljio,  a^out  $1 ;  yiro^lnlaj  about  8  <w>fa»v\ 
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Korth  Carolina  aboat  50  cents.  jSTorth  Carolina  had  a  larger  school 
fluid  than  Maine  or  New  Jersey  (by  $1,500,000),.  or  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia (by  $000,000);  or  Massachusetts  (by  $500,000),  or  Georgia  (by 
81,700,000).  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  about  equal  in  white 
popuhition,  yet  the  former  had  2,000  more  common  schools  than  the 
hitter,  more  than  100  more  academies,  and  as  many  colleges.  North 
Carolina  had  more  colleges  than  South  Carolina,  more  academies  by  100, 
and  nearly  three  tim^s  as  many  children  at  school.  Virginia  had  340,000 
white  population  more  than  North  Carolina,  yet  the  latter  had  as  many 
colleges,  as  many  academies,  and  500  or  GOO  public  schools  more  than 
Virginia.  Kentucky  had  200,000  white  population  more  than  North 
Carolina,  yet  the  latter  had  as  many  colleges  as  the  former,  as  many 
academies,  more  common  schools  by  1,000,  and  as  many  children  at 
school.  The  same  is  substantially  true  in  the  comparison  between 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  at 
that  time  North  Carolina  had  but  few  towns  of  any  consequence  and  no 
large  cities. 

]>r.  Wiley,  after  stating  the  above  facts,  adds :  "  Upon  a  calm  review 
of  the  entire  facts,  it  is  neither  immodest  nor  unjust  to  assert  that  North 
Carolina  is  clearly  ahead  of  all  the  slave-holding  States  with  her  system 
of  public  instruction,  while  she  compares  favorably  in  several  respects 
with  some  of  the  New  England  and  North-western  States." 

The  public-school  system  had  reached  its  highest  etliciency  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War.  As  a  result  of  that  conflict  the  permanent  school 
fund  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  public  schools  were  closed 
until  about  1870. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  THE  WAR. 

The  War  not  only  swept  away  the  school  fund,  but  at  the  same  time 
left  the  country  iinj)()verished.  Tiie  freeing  of  the  negro  added  largely 
to  the  school  population  of  the  State  and  increased  the  difliculty  of  the 
educational  i)roblem.  The  no*»roes  numbered  about  three-eighths  of  the 
whole  poj)ulation.  Major  Finger,  in  the  address  before  referred  to, 
said  : 

**The  lu'oblem  then  was  how  the  live-eighths,  impoverished  as  they 
were,  owning  all  the  lands,  but  essentially  nothing  but  the  lands,  could 
educate  themselves  and  also  the  tliree-eighthsofpaui)ers  recently  made 
citizens.  1  do  not  think  that  any  civilized  people  everhad  thrust  upon 
them  a  more  dillicult  problem  than  the  South  had,  for  it  applied  to  the 
whole  South,  in  the  formation  of  sale  i)olitical  society  out  of  such  ma- 
terial. Oteourse,  gen(»ral  education  was  seen  to  be  a  necessity.  Our 
people,  recognizing  the  neeessity,  with  that  wonderful  adaptability 
which  characterizes  thein,  did  not  fold  their  hands  in  tame  submission 
to  what  seemed  to  irnmy  incvitabh*  political,  social,  and  material  dc 
struct  ion,  hut  they  went  t'arnestlv  to  work  to  educate.^ 

In  the  State  Constitution  which  wa.^  adopted  mi  1808^  it  Wrts  provide** 
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that  **The  General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitution 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  nniforui  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  bo  free  of  char<?e  to  all  the 
children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years." 
The  Constitution,  as  it  now  stands,  contiiins,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  relating  to  public  education:  '*The  General  Assembly 
shall  levy  a  Ciipitation  tax  on  every  male  inhabitant  in  the  State,  over 
twenty-one  and  under  lilty  years  of  age,  which  shall  be  equal  on  each 
to  the  tax  on  i)roperty  value  at  $300  in  cash. 

"  The  proceeds  of  the  State  and  county  capitation  tax  shall  be  apx)lied 
to  the  purposes  of  education  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  in  no  one 
year  shall  more  than  25  per  cent,  thereof  be  applied  to  the  latter  pur- 
pose. 

**  Each  county  in  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  num- 
ber of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained, 
at  least,  four  months  in  every  year ;  and  if  the  commi^ioners  of  any 
county  shall  fail.to  comply  with  aforesaid  requirments  of  this  section 
they  shall  be  liable  to  mdictment. 

*•  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be 
granted  by  the  [Juited  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated by  this  State  or  by  the  United  States ;  also  all  moneys,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  property,  now  belonging  to  any  State  fund  for  pur- 
poses i)f  education  ;  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  swamp  lands 
belonging  to  the  State,  and  other  gmnts,  gifts,ordevises  that  have  been 
or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  the  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated 
by  the  State,  or  b^^  the  term  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  State  treasury  ;  and,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue of  the  State  as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  in  this  State 
a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  what- 
s()(*ver." 

It  is  also  lu'ovided  in  tiie  Constitution  that  the  clear  proceeds  of  all 
l)enalties  and  forfeitures  and  of  all  lines  collected  in  the  several  coun- 
ties for  any  breach  of  the  penal  or  military  laws  of  the  State  shall  be 
api)ropriated  in  the  respective  counties  for  maintaining  free  public 
schools. 

Tlie  above  provisions  are  the  basis  of  the  i)resent  system  of  public 
schools.  The  expenses  of  these  schools  are  met,  for  the  most  part,  by 
t\w  taxation  (m  polls  and  property.  The  State  board  of  education  holds 
al)out  1,000,000  acres  of  swamp  lands,  but  there  is  not  much  prosi)ect 
that  these  will  b<i  a  source  of  income  for  many  years  yet.  Before  the 
War  some  >fLH)0,(M)0  were  exjiended  in  attempts  to  drain  them,  but  with- 
out sueeess.  The  Statti  has  no  large  fund  for  edncational  purposes,  and 
what  has  been  done  for  schools  Mince  tluj  War  has  been  accom[)lished 
mainly  by  taxation,  and  unless  the  General  Government  comes  to  the 
ttH^istonco  of  the  States-  and  distributes  the  ?urplu9  so  rapidly  ttccumw' 
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lating  in  the  treasury,  tbe  people  must  still  rely  upon  their  own  efforts 
for  the  further  pi-omotion  of  public  education. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  public  schools  were  re-opened  in  1870,  and 
though  they  have  not  yet  reached  any  marked  degree  of  efficiency,  yet 
there  has  been  steady  improvement  since  that  time.  The  disburse- 
ments for  these  schools  have  been  as  follows:  In  1871,  8177,497.94;  in 
1872,  $173,275.02;  in  1873,  $190,075.07;  in  1874,  $297,090.85;  in  1875, 
no  report,  about  the  same  as  in  1874;  in  1870,  $334,103.14;  in  1877, 
$319,813;  in  1878,  $324,827.10;  in  1879,  $320,040.35;  in  1880,  $352,- 
882.05;  in  1881,  $409,058.88;  in  1882,  $509,730.02 ;  in  1883,  $023,430.98 ; 
in  1884,  $040,245.20;  in  1885,  $030,552.32. 

The  following  stiitistics*  for  1880  will  give  an  idea  of  the  present  status 
of  public  schools :  Number  of  public  school-houses  for  whites  3,443;  for 
colored,  1,592;  total,  5,035;  value  of  public-school  property  for  whites, 
$449,824.00;  for  colored,  $203,281.79;  total,  $053,100.39;  number  of  pub- 
lie  schools  taught,  for  whites,  4,115;  for  colored,  2,223;  total,  0,338; 
average  length  of  school  terms,  for  whites,  11^  weekvS ;  for  colored,  12 
weeks;  enrollment  of  whites,  188,030;  of  colored,  117,502;  total,  305,598; 
average  attendance  of  whites,  117,121 ;  of  colored,  08,585 ;  total,  185,700 ; 
average  salary  of  public-school  teachers  per  month,  white,  $25.05;  .col- 
ored, $22.52J. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  for  public  schools  in  1880: 
Poll-tax,  $253,201.49;  property  tax,  $258,799.85;  special  poll-tax, 
$7,110.48;  special  property  tax,  $20,018.83 ;  special  poll-tax  under  local 
acts,  $1,184.98;  special  property  tax  under  local  acts,  $0,820.17;  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  penalties,  $22,870.22 ;  liquor  licenses,  $83,002.75;  auc- 
tioneers, $32.00;  estrays,  $14.38;  other  sources,  $10,950.00;  making 
the  total  receipts  for  the  year,  $070,072.41.  Funds  which  came  in  after- 
wards increased  this  total  to  $071,115.05.  The  amount  expended  in  1887 
was  $053,037.33. 

Major  Finger  says  that  '"^tlie  General  Assembly  now  levies  a  tax  of 
12.}  cents  on  every  $100  of  property  and  37.V  cents  on  each  poll  for 
schools;  and  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  other  poll-taxes,  whether  levied 
in  the  revenue  law  or  by  the  county  connnissioners,  must  be  appropri- 
ated for  schools.  All  these  moneys  so  appropriated  are  collected  by  the 
sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties,  and  by  them  turned  over  to  the 
county  school  officers.  If  the  fund  accumulated  in  each  county  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  schools  for  a  period  of  ft)ur  months  the  statute 
requires  the  county  <.'onnnissioners,  in  acci)rdan(»e  with  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  above  cited,  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  that  jmrpose.  Our 
supreme  court  has  recenily  decided  in  the  case  of  Barksdale  rs.  Commis- 
sioners of  Sampson  ('ounty  that  this  recpiirement  is  constitutional  onl}' 
within  the  limits  oi'  0()*rj  cents  on  property  and  $2  on  the  i)oll,  but  that 

'  Gatherml  from  report  of  tin'  S'ji)»Tiijitentl'"nt  of  PiiMjc  Tpijtrqctiou  of  North  ram 
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special  tastes  for  special  purposes  ander  special  acts  of  Assembly  are  not 
to  bfe  included.'' 

Many  of  tbe  larger  towns,  under  special  acts  of  the  Legislature,  have 
excellent  graded  schools,  each  employing  from  six  to  fourteen  teachers. 
In  1886  there  were  seventeen  of  these  schools  in  the  State.  They  are 
supported  principally  by  voluntary  taxation. 

According  to  the  school  census  for  1886  the  total  number  of  children 
in  the  State  of  school  age  (between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years)  was  547,308;  of  these  there  were  338,059  white  and  209,240  col- 
ored children.  The  total  enrolhncnt  at  the  public  schools  was  305,598; 
at  private  schools,  about  30,000.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  many  of  the  younger  children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  school 
and  many  stop  their  education  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  in  school. 

PEA  BODY  FUND. 

North  Carolina  has  received  large  benefactions  from  the  Peabody 
Fund,  which  have  been  appropriated  to  public,  normal,  and  graded 
schools,  and  to  the  holders  of  the  Peabody  scholarships  in  the  Nash- 
ville Normal  College.  This  State  has  now  fourteen  scholarships  at 
that  institution,  each  yielding  $200  per  annum.  Appointments  are 
made  for  two  years  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Only  those  are  appointed  who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession, 
and  who  guarantee  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  North  Carolina. 

The  appropriations  from  the  Peabody  Fund  to  this  State,  from  1868 
to  1887,  inclusive,  have  been  as  follows :  1868,  $2,700 ;  1809,  $6,350 ; 
1870,  $7,650;  1871,  $8,750;  1872,  $8,250;  1873,  $9,750;  1874,  $14,300; 
1875,  $16,900;  1876,  $8,050;  1877,  $4,900;  1878,  $4,500;  1879,  $6,700; 
1880,  $3,050;  1881,  $4,125;  1882,  $6,485;  1883,  $8,350;  1884,  $6,075; 
1885,  $5,430;  1886,  $5,500;  1887,  $5,500— making  a  total  of  $143,315. 
This  noble  charity  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  State. 

PRESENT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  "  State  board  of  education,''  consist- 
ing of  the  following  State  officials,  viz:  Governor,  secretary  gf  state, 
treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. This  board  has  full  power  to  legislate  in  relation  to  free  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  State  educational  fund.  Any  action  which  it  may 
take,  however,  is  subject  to  change  or  amendment  by  tbe  General  As-  * 
sembly.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  the  head  of  the 
system  of  i>iiMic  schools,  and  has  general  supervision  in  their  manage- 
ment.* 

'  iState  aitperintendentfi.  —  'Viw  iirnl  Hiiperiutoudeiit  ol*  comuiuu  tjcliuuU  whh  tlio  Hov. 
Calviii  11.  Wiley,  D.  D.,  leJo^-OT*.  Whihi  occupying  this  positiou  he  prepared  a  "  North 
Carolina  Header/'  giving  the  hiHtory  of  each  county  in  the  State,  with  an  account  of 
the  8<»il,  climate,  etc.     It  also  containe<l  HelertionH  f^o^IvtA\^'^x\^\vv^^^Tv^\^3^^^^^*^- 
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There  are  now  in  the  State  eight  normal  schools  for  the  whites  and 
five  for  the  negroes. 

In  1876  the  Legislature  establislied  the  University  Normal  School  for 
the  whites  and  the  Fayetteville  State  Noraial  for  the  negroes,  making 
an  auniial  appropriation  for  each  of  $2,000.  In  1881  four  additional 
normal  schools  for  eacli  race  were  established,  each  school  receiving  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $500.  In  1885  the  University  Normal  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  annual  appropriation  of  82,000  which  this  school 
had  formerly  received  was  divided  equally  between  four  white  normal 
schools  which*  were  established  at  that  time.  In  1887  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000  was  made  to  each  of  the  four  colored  normals  which 
were  established  iu  1881,  making  the  total  appropriation  to  each  $1,500. 
The  annual  appropriations  for  the  white  normals  amount  to  $4,000,  and 
the  annual  appropriations  for  the  colored  normals  amount  to  $8,000. 

The  normals  for  the  whites  are  iu  the  nature  of  teachers'  institutes, 
and  are  held  annually  at  convenient  points  in  the  State  for  a  period  of 
one  month.  As  these  are  held  in  the  summer,  during  the  vacation  of 
the  other  schools,  the  best  teachers  iu  the  State  are  secured  to  teach  in 
them,  as  well  as  noted  teachers  from  other  States. 

The  colored  normals  are  established  at  fixed  points  and  are  regularly 
in  session  eight  or  nine  months  during  the  year.  They  annually'  supply 
a  large  number  of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools. 

The  statutes  of  the  State  provide  for  county  teachers'  institutes  for 
both  races;  many  of  the  counties  hold  them  one  or  two  weeks  during 
each  summer.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  says 
that  these  n<n'mal  schools  and  county  institutes  have  had  a  fine  efl'ect 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  common -school  teachers.' 

FED^ilRAL   AID. 

The  State  has  a  well-appointed  system  of  public  instruction,  but  is 
hampered  on  every  hand  by  want  of  funds.  The  financial  condition  of 
the  peoi)le  does  not  warrant  an  increase  of  taxation  sufficient  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  State.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
white  population  bears  the  burden  of  taxation  not  only  for  their  own 
children  but  also  for  those  of  the  negro  race,  it  can  be  seen  how  onerous 
is  this  charge. 

Sni)orintendent  Finger  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  national  aid  to 
education.     Ue  says: 

"The  State  has  done  well  in  the  revival  of  her  public  schools,  and  she 
will  continue  to  struggle  on,  carrying  her  burden,  earnestly  looking  for- 
wanl  to  the  time  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  open  the 
doors  of  the  Treasury  and  extend  aid.  Norl  h  Carolina  and  other  South- 
ern States  gave  to  tli(i  United  States  vast  domains  which  were  used  to 
jiay  a  common  debt,  a  debt  of  th(^  original  thirteen  States,  and  in  the 
cours<»  of  ev<'nts  it  turns  out  that  the  United  States  frees  the  slaves. Ci.^ 


'  In  addition  to  the  pulilic  hcIiooI.h,  \\\v.  SlaU^  \u;vko.H  \'Xvv'\\oa\\.  v\viN\^\v)\\ ^wk  ^^^^  <6^vw- 
cation  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  aud  blind  of  botli  racca. 
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the  Soath,  and  makes  them  citizens  and  voters  while  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  ignorance.  Twenty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of 
the  War;  almost  another  generation  has  been  raised  up  since  the  South 
laid  down  her  arms ;  it  is  too  late  to  look  back  now  and  engage  in  crim- 
ination and  recrimation;  it  is  surely  time  for  the  United  States  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  South  in  carrying  her  burden. 

"Surely  the  Government  that  could  find  warrant  in  the  Constitution 
to  free  the  negroes  and  make  them  citizens  can  also  find  authority  to  dis- 
tribute from  its  overflowing  Treasury  funds  to  educate  them  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  freemen  and  citizens." 


,^^- 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLIKA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

HISTORY   AND  INFLUENCE   OF  THE   ORGANIZATION. 

In  studying  the  present  dynamics  of  education  in  North  Carolina  the 
writer  has  observed  no  one  force  more  powerful  for  good  than  the  Nortli 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  is  doing  more  to  further  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  State  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 

This  organization  was  originated  by  that  earnest  and  progressive 
friend  of  education,  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  editor  of  The  North  Carolina 
Teacher.  \1^  conceived  the  idea  in  August,  1883,  and  it  at  once  be- 
came popular  throughout  the  State.  Owing  to  his  wise  and  energetic 
management  the  movement  has  been  a  success  from  the  first,  and 
through  its  agency,  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  been  "brought  into  * 
closer  relations  than  ever  before.  It  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the 
school  system  of  the  State,  or  rather  to  systematize  th«  schools,  for  it  is 
a  misnomer  to  speak  of  a  school  system  as  existing  in  North  Carolina. 

The  first  session  of  the  Assembly  was  held  in  June,  Ls84,  at  the  Hay- 
wood White  Sulphur  Springs,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  in  "the  land 
of  the  sky,"  that  part  of  our  country  so  beautifully  pictured  by  Miss 
Fisher  (Christian  Reid).  The  next  two  annual  sessions  were  held  at 
Black  Mountain,  some  7  miles  from  the  famous  Mount  Mitchell,  the 
highest  peak  east  of  the  Rockies. 

The  last  session  convened  at  Morehead  City,  on  tlve  Atlantic  coast, 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Southern  watering  places.  The  presidents, 
elected  annually,  have  been  as  follows:  1884,  Prof.  J.  J.  Fray,  of  the 
Ealeigh  Male  Academy,  whose  death  the  State  mourned  before  the  close 
of  that  year;  1885,  Dr.  R.  IT.  Lewis,  of  Kinston  College;  and  18SG  and 
1887,  Professor  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  Goldsborough  Graded  and  High 
School.  Mr.  Uarrell  has  beeii  unanimously  continued  as  secretary  since 
the  organization.  The  growing  interest  is  manifested  by  the  attend- 
ance, which,  for  the  four  sessions  of  its  history,  has  been  as  follows : 
3G5,  020,  720,  and  1,705.  The  present  membership  numbers  about  3.(MK), 
and  includes  teachers  from  every  known  educational  institution  in  the 
State.  All  teachers,  and  all  friends  of  education  who  are  recommended 
by  the  county  superintendents  of  public  schools,  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership.   The  annual  dues  are  $2  for  males  and  $1  for  females. 
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The  exercises  of  the  Assembly  consist  infliediaciualon  of  edocatienal 
topics  at  the  day  sessious  by  the  membera,  and.  leotores  in  the  ereninff 
by  (listiiignished  educators  of  this  and  Other  Statas  who  are  espeolally 
eiiLM^'fd  tor  this  purpose.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  the  lActure,  a  mmioal 
'  and  iiterar;  entertainment  ia  sabetitDted.-  After  the  lecture  or  enter' 
'  fainment  there  Is  asaally  a  danee  for  the  benefit  of  those  vho  eqjoy 
^-  l^at  pMtlme.  At  both  the  moantaia  and  seaside  sessions  many  little 
'-faoortioai  for  pleasore  and  recreation  are  made.  The  close  of  tiie  aea- 
lion  is  generally  marked  by  a  grand  exoorsion.  At  the  otose  of  tlie  last 
'  aeulon  the  teachers  made  a.trip  to  B^timore  and  Washington,  where 
Ifaey  were  tendered  a  special  reception  by  Preaident  QIoTOland.  Atrip 
.  to  New  York,  Niagara  Falls,  and  other  points  of  interest  has  already 
been  planned  for  Uie  coming  year.  These  trips  are  always  mapped  oat 
with  wiseitwethoaght  and  are  made  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 
.  ,  lie  Assembly  has  been  penoanently  established  at  Morebead  Oily, 
'  and  an  "  Assembly  boiLdlng"  is  now  being  erected,  at  a  cost  of  (2,750, 
'  tfie  fands  (br  this  pnrpose  having  been  given  by  a  few  i^iends  of  the 
<^anisation ;  Mr.  Julian  S.  Oarr,  of  Durham,  who  has  endeared  himself 
to  the  people  of  his  State  by  many  noble  benefactions  to  education, 
.  alone  giving  $1,760  of  the  amonnt.  The  building  when  completed 
irHI'be  a  hanllBome,  twoatorled.  stmotare.  The  following  desoriptaoo 
,<tf  It  is  taken  ftom  the  North  Carolina  Teacher  for  October,  1887: 
**nie  ball  Is  on  tiie  seebnd  floor,  40  by  80  feet,  16  feet  pitch,  well  Ughted 
And  ventilated.  On  the  same  floor  is  the  secretary's  office,  and  the 
reading-room  and  library,  each  15  by  18  feet.  The  first  fioor  has  a 
'passage  10  feet  wide,  the  entire  length  of  the  bnilding,  and  on  either 
side  are  four  rooms,  each  15  by  18  feet.  These  rooms  include  special 
ones  for  teachers'  bureau,  visiting  editors,  parlor,  ofiQce,  and  commit- 
tees ;  the  others  are  to  be  used  for  an  edacational  exposition,  exhibit- 
ing all  classes  of  school  fumitore  and  conTeniences  for  educational 
work. 

"The  Assembly  hall  will  be  seated  with  folding  settees,  and  well  for- 
nished  with  globes,  maps,  charts,  slate  blackboards,  and  everything 
needed  in  our  assembly  work,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  teach- 
ers of  2forth  Carolina  will  have  not  only  the  most  pleasant  place  in  the 
South  for  an  annual  gathering,  but  will  also  have  one  of  the  best  assem- 
bly rooms  to  be  found  in  America." 

The  officers  of  the  Assembly  are  makiug  arrangements  for  a  park, 
embracing  50  acres  of  land,  on  Bogae  Sonnd,  about  5  miles  from 
Morebead  City,  and  will  ran  a  small  steamer  regularly  between  those 
places  for  the  pleasure  of  the  members. 

The  teachers  of  Sorth  Oarolina  now  have  a  delightful  sammer  home 

for  rest,  recuperation,  and  enjoymout,  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Assembly,  "reading  circles,"  with  a 

prescribed  course  of  reading,  and  local  "  teachers*  coaacils,"  are  being 
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established  throughoat  the  State.    The  organization  has  been  well 
termed  ^'  The  North  Carolina  Ohantanqna." 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

Never  in  North  Carolina  was  the  educational  outlook  brighter  than  . 
at  present.  Since  the  revival  of  the  University  in  1875  there  has  been 
manifest  progress  in  every  department  of  education.  The  public  schools 
have  been  made  more  efUcieut;  the  graded  school  system  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  principal  towns ;  the  endowments  of  several  of  the  de- 
nominational colleges  have  beeu  largely  iacreased,  their  curricula  made 
more  thorough,  and  their  standard  of  graduation  raised;  normal  schools 
and  teachers'  institutes  are  conducted  at  convenient  points,  the  State 
and  counties  making  provision  for  their  maintenance;  and  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  (188G-87)  provision  was  made  for  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
to  which  the  State,  besides  granting  the  interest  from  the  land-scrip 
fund,  amounting  to  $7,500  per  anuum,  guarantees  a  liberal  income 
from  certain  specified  taxes.  All  the  young  men  of  the  State  who  can 
successfully  pass  the  entrance  examination  will  receive  free  tuition. 
Tills  college  has  been  established  at  Ealeigh,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  work  of  instruction  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  interest 
now  so  manifest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  Old  North  State  promises  grand  results  for  the  future. 
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List  of  the  Principal  Works  Consulted  in  the  Preparation  op  this  Mon- 
ograph. 

[KoTE. — Those  sources  from  which  the  writer  has  derived  the  greatest  help— persoual 
interviews  with  those  who  are  or  have  been  prominent  in  the  educational  work  in 
the  State,  correspondence,  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  school  catalogues,  etc. — it 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  here.  He  would,  however,  make  special  acknowl- 
edgment to  Rev.  J.  Rumple,  D.  D.,  for  information  concerning  the  early  Presbyterian 
schools;  to  President  Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL. D.,  forassistance  in  collecting  materials 
lor  the  sketch  of  the  University;  to  Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  D.  D.,  for  many  imporiuiit 
facts  relating  to  education  previous  to  the  late  War;  to  Hon.  S.  M.  Flngor,  for  statis- 
tics of  the  public  schools ;  and  to  Hon.  William  L.  Saunders,  for  advance  sheotH  of  the 
first  four  volumes  (IG62-1754)  of  the  Colonial  RecordH,  and  other  favors.] 
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customs  of  the  Christian  and  Indian  inhabitants.    By  John  Brickell.     Dublin,  17.37. 
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History  of  North  Carolina.    Two  vols.    By  F.  X.  Martin.    New  Orleans,  lti29. 
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History  of  North  Carolina  (1584-1729).  Two  vols.  By  F.  L.  Hawks.  Fayettevillo, 
N.C.,1857. 

History  of  North  Carolina.    Two  vols.    By  J.  W.  Moore.     Raleigh,  ISdO. 

Sketches  of  North  Carolina.    By  W.  H.  Foote.     New  York,  1846. 

History  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina.     By  L.  S.  Reichel.     Salom,  N.  C,  1857. 

History  of  the  German  Settlements  in  North  Carolina.     By  G.  D.  Berubeim.     Philadel- 
phia, 1872. 
'  Eastern  North  Carolina.     By  L.  C.  Vass.     Richmond,  Va.,  If^^C). 

The  Old  North  Stale  tn  1770.     By  E.  W.  Canitliers.     Philadelphia,  1834. 

History  of  Rowan  County.     By  J.  Rumi)lc.     S;ilisl)iiry,  N.  C,  1831. 

Sketches  of  li'estcm  North  Carolina.     By  C  L.  Hunter.     Raleigh,  1877. 

Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  Sorth  Carolina  and  Eminent  North  Carolinians.  (Part 
III.)     By  J.  H.  Wheeler.     Columbus,  Ohio,  1884. 

North  Carolina  in  the  Colonial  Period.  By  Daniel  R.  Goodloe,  (Introduction  to 
Wheeler's  Reminiscences,  Part  III.) 

Life  of  Rev.  David  Caldwell.    By  E.  W.  Caruthers.     Grcensborough,  X.  C,  1842. 

JAfe  of  Macon,    By  Edward  R.  Cotton.     Baltimore,  \f^A(). 

Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina.     By  L.  S.  Burkhead.     Raleigh,  lS7t). 

Princeton  College  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  (liiographical  sketches  of  grad- 
uates.)   By  S.  D.  Alexander,  New  York,  1872. 

Uinlory  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Two  vols.  By  Ji)hn  Maclean.  Philadelphia, 
1877.  f 

De  Bow^s  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  IFest.    Now  Orleans,  1852. 

Public  Acts  and  Laws  of  North  Carolina.  Beginning  with  Davis's  Rcvisal.  New- 
bern,  1752.  • 

Trustees'  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.    (Manuscript.) 

The  standard  histories  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America  and  of  the  United  Stiites. 
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*'To  perfect  society  it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  faculties^  intellectual  and  moral,  with 
which  man  is  endowed,*^— Jons  C.  Calhoun  :  Works,  I,  52. 

** College  education  ought  to  he  substantial  and  liberal.  All  instruction  given  in  a  gen- 
erous college  ought  to  aim  at  sioring,  strengtJieningj  refining,  and  atcakening  the  head  and 
heart."— Vrascis  Lieber. 

**That  State  will  lead  the  Union  that  furnishes  the  best  and  most  complete  education  to  h<r 
citizens.  »  •  *  £very  State  ought  to  have,  at  the  public  expense^  an  university.  •  •  • 
Experience  has  fully  shown  that  the  progress  and  influence  of  good  education  is  doivnicard.'f 
—Thomas  Cooper:  Political  Economy. 

**Nowhere  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  does  man  appear  in  a  more  dignified  character 
than  tvhen  a  republic  founds  a  new  seminary  of  learning.  *  *  *  We  stand  in  need  of  a 
national  university,  the  highest  apparatus  of  the  highest  modern  civilization.^' — Francis 
Liicder:  Inaugural  Address  at  Columbia,  December?,  18^^. 

**Jt  is  not  labor,  but  intelligence,  that  creates  new  values;  and2)«blic  education  is  an  out- 
lay of  capital  that  returns  to  the  coffers  of  the  State  with  an  enormous  interist.  Xot  a 
dollar,  ther(\fore,  that  is  judiciously  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  the  people  will  ever 
be  lost.  *  *  *  God  grant  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  not  an  individual  born 
within  our  borders  shall  be  permitted  to  reach  maturity  without  having  mastered  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge!"— J.  II.  Thorxwell:  Letter  to  Governor  Manning  on  Pnblic  lu- 
struction  in  South  Carolina. 

"7b  aid  in  the  development  of  the  highest  type  of  Christian  manhood;  to  prove  the 
negro's  ability ;  •  •  •  to  train  ihcnh  »  *  •  for  inttllectual  agriculturists,  mechan- 
ics, and  nrtisanSfSO  that  those  who  are  now  doing  the  manual  labor  in  the  South  shall  be 
fully  equipped  to  perform  the  mental  o})erations  incident  thereto  as  well ;  to  educate,  in  tihe 
fullest  sense  of  that  comprehensive  word,  is  tite  work,  mission,  and  cause  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Allen  rniversity."—Uv.  Kkv.  \V.  F.  Dickerson,  of  A.  M.  E.  Cburch,  on  the 
t;Htabli8huHMvt  of  this  colored  school. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washingtorij  D.  C,  June  12,  1888. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washingtony  D,  C. : 

Sir:  The  accompanying  monograph,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Meriwether, 
A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  designed  to  trace  the  history  of 
liigher  education  in  South  Carolina,  his  native  State,  and  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  development  of  the  free,  or  public  school  system.  The 
earliest  educational  efforts  are  described,  and  instances  are  given  illus- 
trating the  interest  of  South  Carolina,  when  yet  a  colony,  in  providing 
the  means  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  her  sons.  Far  from  being 
backward  in  education,  the  colony  was  especially  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  mental  development.  Not  only  were  schools  founded  and  maintained 
io  the  province  by  the  Government  and  through  private  and  charitable 
aid,  but  many  youths  were  sent  to  England  for  their  education.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  men  on  their  return  was  so  great  and  lasting  that,  even 
to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  schools  in  Charleston,  modelled 
on  the  English  plan,  were  very  popular. 

The  birth  of  colleges  was  late  and  their  growth  slow ;  there  was, 
therefore,  chance  for  a  good  system  of  academies  to  develop.  These 
were  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  so  that  a  good  training  school 
was  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  number  continued  to  increase  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  War.  The  training  given  in  them  was,  in  many 
eases,  thorough  and  advanced.  It  was  not  unusual  with  some  of  them 
to  prepare  boys  for  admission  to  the  Junior  class  of  advanced  colleges. 
The  most  famous  academy  was  that  presided  over  by  Dr.  Moses  Wad- 
del,  the  Thomas  Arnold  of  South  Carolina.  No  other  man  in  that 
State  has  taught  boys  who  afterwards  left  their  impress  so  deeply  on 
the  political  history  of  the  country.  William  H.  Crawford,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  and  George  McDuffie  were  trained  by  him. 

Although  there  is  mention,  in  the  House  Journal  of  1723,  of  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  college,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  colonial 
Legislature  in  1769  for  this  purpose,  yet  no  action  was  taken  until  the 
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present  century.    An  act  was  passed  in  1785  establishing  three  colleges 
in  the  State,  yet  only  one  of  them  ever  gave  collegiate  instruction. 

The  College  of  Charleston,  while  its  foundation  can  be  traced  to  the 
legislative  act  of  1785,  has  given  collegiate  instruction  only  since  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  It  is  supported  very  largely  by 
income  from  vested  funds,  the  result  of  endowment  by  public- spirited 
citizens  in  and  near  Charleston.  Over  half  the  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  endowment  was  given  by  Mr.  Bayuard,  during  the  War,  in  3864. 
Tlie  attendance  has  not  been  large,  but  the  training  in  mathematics 
and  ancient  languages  has  always  been  thorough. 

Every  denomination  of  any  strength  in  the  State  has  founded  a  col- 
lege. They  cannot  be  called  strictly  sectarian  colleges,  since  no  re- 
ligious tests  are  required  of  any  of  the  students.  In  the  main  they 
follow  the  average  college  course,  but,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  they 
cannot  offer  very  many  electives.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the 
funds  and  attendance  of  nearly  all  of  them  are  gradually  increasing. 
All  of  them,  except  Wofford  College  at  Spartanburg,  are  the  result  of 
the  small  gifts  of  the  church  members.  Wofford  College  is  due  to  the 
beneficence  of  one  man,  Benjamin  Wofford,  a  Methodist  minister.  At 
the  time  of  his  bequest,  in  1850,  it  was  probably  the  largest  amount  over 
given  by  a  southern  man  for  educational  purposes.  The  War  was  most 
disastrous  to  all  these  institutions  in  sweeping  away  their  endowments. 
The  various  denominations  have  established  female  schools  of  a  fair 
grade. 

The  first  attempt  made  to  establish  a  general  system  of  free  schools 
was  in  1811.  The  act  was  passed  after  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  up  country  members,  and  provided  free  instruction  for  all 
children,  but  gave  the  i)reference  to  poor  children.  It  did  not  contain 
a  provision  for  a  supervising  officer  of  the  whole  system,  like  the  pres- 
ent Superintendent  of  Education.  These  mistakes  were  an  insui)erable 
bar  to  success;  and  although  the  annual  appropriations  were  doubled  in 
1»52,  being  made  seventy-four  thousand  dollars,  yet  the  universal  testi- 
mony was  that  the  schools  were  a  failure.  On  the  adoption  of  a  new 
State  Constitution  in  18G8,  the  present  public  school  system  was  intro- 
duced. Its  usefulness  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  efficient  man- 
agement since  187C. 

The  attention  paid  by  the  State  to  the  education  of  the  colored  citi- 
zens is  well  illustrated  in  Claflin  University,  supported  largely  by  the 
State.  It  has  seventeen  teachers  and  six  courses  of  instruction,  and  its 
students  at  the  last  session  numbered  nine  hundred  and  forty-six.  It  is 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  colored  schools  in  the  South. 

The  most  important  phases  of  advanced  instruction  in  South  Carolina 
are  those  connected  with  the  State  institutions.  The  Military  Academy 
at  Charleston  was  designed  to  furnish  trained  soldiers  for  South  Caro- 
lina. It  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  support  of  sixty-eight  beneficiaries.  Its  course  is  modelled  after 
that  of  West  Point. 
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The  College  of  Soatb  Carolina  is  the  best  of  all  the  iustitutions  in 
the  State.  It  was  opened  for  students  in  1804,  and  has  ever  since  ex- 
ercised a  strong  influence  on  the  politics  of  South  Carolina,  except  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  i)eriod.  Every  politician  of  any  note  in  the 
State,  except  John  C.  Calhoun,  has  been  for  a  time  connected  with  the 
institution.  Thomas  Cooper,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  college,  sup- 
plied the  free  traders  with  materials  for  their  attacks  upon  the  tariflF. 
One  of  the  greatest  political  philosophers  of  America,  Francis  Lieber, 
did  his  work  and  n^ade  his  reputation  during  a  sojourn  of  twenty  yefirs 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.  These  two  men  were  the  greatest  scholars  connected 
with  the  institution,  and  their  reputation  has  carried  its  name  and 
fame  far  and  wide.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  Legislature  in  ap- 
propriating thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  college, 
the  corps  of  instructors  has  been  increased,  departments  have  been 
added,  and  the  whole  outlook  is  more  promising  than  ever  before. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the  library  collections  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  in  Washington  have  been  extensively  used.  Special 
acknowledgments  for  assistance  are  due  President  McBryde  and  Pro- 
fessor R.  Means  Davis,  who  supplied  much  manuscript  material ;  to  O. 
E.  Manigault,  M.  D.,  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  and  Professor  H. 
T.  Cook  and  President  Charles  Manly  of  Furman  University;  to  Pres- 
ident James  H.  Carlisle  and  Prof.  F.  C.  Woodward,  of  WoflFord  College; 
to  John  F.  Calhoun,  a  great-nephew  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  for  aid  in  the 
history  of  the  Willington  Academy,  under  Moses  Waddel;  to  Hon. 
Willian)  A.  Courtenay ;  to  Gen.  Edward  McCrady,  Jr.;  to  Gen.  Geo.  D. 
Johnston ;  and  to  manj*  others  who  kindly  gave  the  author  sugges- 
tions and  information.  Valuable  facts  were  also  derived  from  a  pri- 
vate memoir  of  Paul  Ilamilton,  through  whose  able  administration  of 
finances  it  became  possible  for  the  State  to  found  the  University. 

I 'respectfully  recommend  the  publication  of  this  monograph,  which 
is  one  of  the  series  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

N.  H.  E.  Dawson, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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HISTORY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATIO?f  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COLONY. 

After  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  French  to  establish  themselves 
in  Carolina,  came  the  English,  a  people  fitted  by  nature  to  rule  and  to 
colonize.  They  came  over  when  Milton  and  Barrow,  Locke,  Tillotson, 
and  Watts  were  still  living,  and  the  first  struggles  of  the  young  colony 
were  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  founding  of  the  Koj'al  Society 
of  London.  Though  there  were  no  men  among  them  eminent  in  the 
world  of  letters  or  of  science,  yet  there  were  some  who  appreciated 
learning. 

As  soon  as  the  founding  of  the  colony  was  accomplished,  the  colonists 
turned  their  attention  to  providing  educational  facilities  for  the  coming 
generation.  It  was  nearly  thirty  years  after  their  first  arrival  and  set- 
tlement on  the  Ashley  that  we  have  any  account  of  their  organized 
eflbrts  in  a  literary  way.  In  1098  or  earlier,  a  law  was  passed  for  "se- 
curing the  provincial  library  of.  Charleston."*  After  this  libraries 
were  founded  in  nearly"  all  the  parishes,  but  they  were  chiefly  limited  to 
the  use  of  the  ministers.  The  chief  promoter  of  all  this  movement 
was  Dr.  Bra^',  of  Charleston.  Religious  societies,  which  have  always 
been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in 
nearly'  all  pliices,  were  also  active  in  the  movement  in  South  Carolina. 
The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  with  head- 
(]uarters  in  Loudon,  was  especially  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
libraries.  Finally  the  Assembly  brought  their  management  under  a 
central  control,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
various  libriiries  and  attend  to  the  lending  of  books. 

If  anything  was  done  for  establishing  schools  before  1710,  the  rec- 
ords of  such  action  are  lost,  though  an  act  of  that  year  recited  that 
gifts  had  alrecidy  been  made  for  founding  a  free  school.    The  acts  of 


*  Ramsay's  History  of  S^utli  Carolina,  p.  353. 
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1710  and  1712^  providing  for  a  free  school  at  Charleston,  may  be  con- 
sidered  the  earliest  authentic  record  on  the  subject  of  schools  in  South 
Carolina.  The  preamble  set  forth  ^^  the  necessity  that  a  free  school 
be  erected  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  grammar  and  other  arts  and 
sciences,  and  also  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  that 
several  well  disposed  Christians  by  their  last  will  had  given  several  suras 
of  money  for  the  founding  of  a  free  school.''  ^  It  was  then  provided  among 
other  things,  that  the  preceptor  ''should  be  of  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  capable  of  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages." His  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  yearly  was  to  bB  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  In  return  for  the  free  use  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  of  the  school,  he  was  to  teach  twelve  scholars  free,  but  to 
charge  all  others  four  pounds  each  per  annum.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  an  usher,  and  a  master  to  "  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  mer- 
chants' accounts,  surveying,  navigation,  and  practical  mathematics." 
It  was  also  enacted  *'  that  any  schoolmaster  settled  in  a  country  parish, 
and  approved  by  the  vestry,  should  receive  ten  pounds  per  annum 
from  the  public  treasury;"  and  the  vestries  were  authorized  to  draw 
from  the  same  source  twelve  pounds  towards  building  a  school  house  in 
each  of  the  country  parishes. 

Here  a  general  plan  was  formulated  for  the  whole  colony,  but  no 
provision  was  made  for  a  central  supervision.  But  during  the  same 
time  the  Church  was  erecting  and  managing  schools.  The  missionaries 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  auvl  described  the  conclition  of  the  colony  as  in  want  of 
sufficient  education.  The  Society  heard  the  appeal  and  established  a 
school  in  Charleston  in  1711,  under  the  care  of  the  liev.  William  Guy, 
A.  M.  It  sent  out  missionaries,  not  only  to  preach,  but  "  to  encouragt* 
the  setting  up  of  schools  for  the  teaching  of  children."  Their  school- 
masters were  enjoined  to  *^take  especial  care  of  the  manners  of  the 
pupils  in  and  out  of  school ;  warning  them  against  lying  and  falsehood 
and  evil  speaking;  to  love  truth  and  honesty;  to  be  modest,  just,  and 
affable;  to  receive  in  their  tender  years  that  sense  of  religion  which 
may  render  it  the  constant  principle  of  their  lives  and  actions." 

it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  proprietary  governors  would  urge 
the  subject  very  closely  upon  the  attention  of  the  people,  since  the  Con- 
stitution of  John  Locke  contained  not  one  word  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, though  it  did  contain  many  foolish  provisions  forbidding  law- 
yers, commentaries,  and  legal  reports,  and  compelling  a  man  to  worship 
some  Deity  i^ublicly  or  be  driven  from  the  colony,  and  giving  the  mas- 
ter absolute  power  over  his  slave.  But  the  first  royal  Governor,  Sir 
Francis  Nicholson  (1721-1724),  was  a  great  friend  to  learning,  and  un- 
der his  influence  many  legacies  were  left  to  the  schools.  The  private 
contributions  and  donations  about  this  time,  and  for  a  few  years  later, 
were  remarkably  large  for  so  small  and  weak  a  colony,  its  i)opulation 

*  Ramsay,  pp.  354-55. 
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in  17^  being  only  7,333.  As  one  instance  among  many  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Wbiteuiarsli  gave  five  hundred  pounds  to  found  a  school 
in  St.  Paul's  Parish.  Other  gifts  also  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
schools,  some  of  which  are  sketched  in  the  following  pages. 

"BEEESFORD   BOUNTY ''  SCHOOL, 

Richard  Beresfonl  gave  six  thousand  five  liundred  pounds  for  the 
advancement  of  "  liberal  learning  "  and  for  charity.  This  is  the  only  colo- 
nial endowment  still  in  health^'  existence.  The  following  interesting 
account  bj'  one  of  the  present  managers  of  the  fund  shows  the  careful 
management  of  this  bequest  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  nearly 
two  centuries : 

"One  of  the  earliest  bequests  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  South 
Carolina  was  made  by  liichard  Beresfonl.  He  left  England  with  his 
parents  in  early  childhood,  and,  after  a  few  years  in  Barbadoes,  removed 
permanently  with  them  to  Ofirolina  in  1G80. 

"  Both  he  and  his  father  became  prominent  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  colony, 
and  the  son  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  many  honors  were  conferred 
upon  hiSi  at  various  times  by  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of 
the  province.  The  bulk  of  his  landetl  property  was  situated  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Denis,  near  Charleston,  and  at  his  death 
in  1722,  he  left  the  sum  of  £0,500  currency  in  trust  to  the  vestry  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  i)arish,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  poor  children  of  said  parish. 

"  For  many  years  the  income  from  this  bequest  was  not  sufticient  to 
carry  out  fully  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  but  gradually,  as  the  princi- 
pal increased,  a  large  number  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes  wore  well 
cared  for  and  educated,  in  a  capacious  school-house  erected  for  the 
purpose,  the  rector  of  the  parish  being  the  i)rincipal  of  tlie  schofd,  but 
the  work  of  instruction  being  done  by  the  assistant  roctor,  with  his 
wife  as  matron. 

"This  continued  until  the  Kevolution,  and  there  were  as  manj'  as 
thirty  scholars  at  one  time  in  the  school,  the  total  assets  of  the  bounty 
fund  liaving  reached  £10,000  sterling.  The  capital  was  reduced  by  the 
general  bankruptcy  that  followed,  but,  by  careful  management,  from 
178,*i  to  1801  the  fund  had  accumulated  again  to  about  $70,000,  which 
included  the  value  of  the  school-house  and  rectori*. 

"The  history  of  the  management  of  the  fund  did  great  credit  to 
the  successive  vestries  in  whose  care  it  had  been,  and  the  total  num- 
l)er  of  children  who  were  clothed,  housed,  and  educated  during  those 
many  years  was  large.  The  disastrous  ending  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  South  resulted  in  another  diminution  of  the  principal,  and,  at 
present,  the  entire  assets  amount  to  over  820,000. 

"  The  parish  at  present  has  lost  much  of  its  former  population,  and 
the  Legislature  has  relieved  the  vestry  from  the  necessity  of  housing, 
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boardiugy  and  clothing  the  childreD,  bat  iustruction  is  still  given  in  the 
school-hoase,  a  large  baildiDg  at  the  village  of  Cainhoy  on  the  Wando 
River,  the  rector  of  the  parish  being  the  principal,  and  the  work  being 
done  by  an  assistaot." 

THE  DOWNER  INSTITUTE. 

Another  charitable  school,  while  not  so  old  as  the  preceding,  was 
founded  by  Alexander  Downer,  an  Englishman,  in  ISIS.  He  was  a 
membir  of  the  "  Seceders," and  the  following  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  is  given  by  the  present  custodian,  Mr.  E.  S.  Ham- 
mond : 

*'  Mr.  Alexander  Downer,  I  have  been  told,  was  an  Englishman,  who 
came  to  this  country  very  young,  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  Two 
clauses  from  his  will  furnish  somewhat  of  his  history,  as  well  as  ex- 
Xdain  his  intentions :  *  I  give  and  bequeath  to  such  of  my  blood  reLitious 
as  can  prove  themselves  so  one  hundred  cents  each,  if  called  for  in  duo 
time.  Having  been  myself  an  orphan  and  having  received  a  partial  edu- 
cation at  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia,  by  which  I  have  learned  how  to 
estimate  the  value  of  an  education,  and  by  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  a  suflBciency  to  support  myself,  my  wife,  and  seven  orphan  chil- 
dren which  1  have  raised,  I  do  now  feel  an  inclination  and  am  willing  to 
disi>ose  of  the  baLauce  of  my  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans  vi 
Edgefield  District.'  To  this  end  he  left  three  hundred  acres  of  land  ami 
the  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  twelve  negroes  and  thcbalanceof  hiy 
I)ersonal  estate  to  the  establishing  a  school  for  orphans  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  ono-fourth  to  be  taken  from  Richmond  County,  Ga.,  and 
the  balance  from  Edgefield  District.  About  1S4G  a  school  was  estab- 
lished, the  fund,  though  it  had  met  several  mishaps,  having  accumu- 
lated to  about  $20,000,  in  addition  to  a  fine  institute  building,  and  about 
fifty  acres  of  land,  which  continued  in  successful  operation  until  inter- 
rupted by  the  War.  Fifty  orphans  enjoyed  its  benefit  during  that 
period.  The  close  of  the  War  found  the  treasurer  and  securities,  who 
were  gentlemen  of  large  wealth,  insolvent,  as  were  also  all  those  who 
had  received  loans  of  the  institute  funds;  the  building  was  in  need  of  re- 
pairs. Owing  to  the  condition  of  affairs  during  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion, no  in(iuirics  were  made  or  steps  taken  to  secure  any  assets  there 
might  be.  In  1878  the  Legislature  api>ointed  a  referee  to  look  into  the 
affairs  of  the  fund  and  adjust  them  to  the  best  advantage  that  could  be, 
which  adjustment  has  only  this  3'ear  been  brought  to  a  close,  the  fund 
at  this  time  amounting  to  about  $G,500." 

oxnER  scnooLs. 

The  two  short  sketches  given  above  are  illustrative  of  the  beneficent 
bequests  made  for  educational  i>urposes  from  the  earliest  times  to  a 
date  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living.    But  they  are  by  no  means 
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the  only  ones.  There  were  the  Mount  Zion,  the  St.  David's,  and  the 
Camden  Orphan  Societies,  the  Cheraw  Lyceum,  the  Ludlam  Fund,  -the 
early  free  schools  at  Childsbury  and  Dorchester,  and  many  others. 

In  1733  James  Ghilds  gave  six  hundred  pounds  for  a  school  at  Childs- 
bury. The  inhabitants  realized  that  this  was  a  very  small  sum  ibr 
founding  a  school  and  instantly  resolved  to  increase  it  by  subscrij)- 
1  ion.     Very  quickly  iC2,20()  additional  were  raised. 

Some  of  these  schools  were  erected  in  retired,  in  some  cases,  romantic 
]flaces.  The  one  at  Childsbury  was  "just  by  a  romantic  little  church, 
with  its  graveyard  and  solemn  grove  of  live-oaks,  from  whose  large  and 
shading  branches  large  masses  of  gray  moss  hang  with  almost  archi- 
tectural arrangement,  picturing  to  the  fancy  of  the  classical  enthusiast 
Gothic  arches  and  festoons  and  all  the  variety  of  tapestry  and  orna- 
ments.'' 

In  1734  an  act  was  passed  for  erecting  a  school  for  children  at  Dor- 
chester, since  "  their  parents  are  so  well  inclined  to  have  them  instructed 
in  grammar  and  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  other  useful  learn- 
ing," and  their  circumstances  did  not  permit  of  their  sending  the  chil- 
dren to  Charleston  to  the  free  school  there.  It  was  provided  "  that  the 
master  of  said  school  shall  ♦  ♦  ♦  teach  the  learned  languages, 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  •  *  •  catechise  and  instruct  the, 
youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion." 

These  schools  received  the  fostering  care  of  the  government,  and  were 
favored  in  the  taking  up  of  lands,  and  further  assisted  by  donations. 
These  corporations  formed  a  centre  for  the  donations  and  bequests  of  the 
iliaritable.  *^Froni  the  triple  source  of  tuition  money,  public  bounty, 
and  private  donations,  a  fund  was  created  which  diffused  the  means  of 
education  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  accomplished  by  uncombined 
exertions  conducted  without  union  or  system." 

CHARLESTON  LIBRARY  SOCIETY. 

As  illustrating  the  early  efforts  of  the  colonists  to  furnish  facilities  for 
education  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  term,  the  history  of  the  Charleston 
Library  Society  is  interesting.  This  organization  owes  its  origin  to 
seventeen  young  gentlemen,  who  associated  in  1748  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  small  fund  to  collect  pamphlets  and  buy  the  current  issues 
of  the  English  magazines.  Their  views  enlarged,  and  on  December 
2Sth  of  that  year  they  formed  a  library  society  and  made  arrangements 
for  getting  books  also.  As  they  gradually  increased  their  collection 
valuable  cidditions  were  made  by  wealthy  members  depositing  rare 
and  costly  volumes.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  this  slow  growth 
ceased,  and  in  18C3  it  was  thought  safest  to  remove  the  books  to 
('oluml)ia,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the  buildings  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Fortunately  these  rare  treasures  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  libraries  in  the  State,  and  on  the  re-organization  of  the  societv 
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in  1866  they  were  returned  to  Charleston ;  but  the  building  was  iu  a 
dilapidated  coudition,  the  funds  of  the  society  were  lost,  and  the  wealth 
of  its  members  destroyed.  Indeed,  very  few  were  able  to  do  more  than 
pay  the  annual  dues.  By  unwearied  exertions  the  building  was  refitted, 
the  debts  paid  oflF,  and  the  subscriptions  renewed.  In  1874  the  Appren- 
tices' Library  Society,  which  was  organized  iu  1824,  united  with  the  older 
association.  The  prospects  of  this  united  society  are  now  very  bright ; 
the  volumes  number  nearly  twenty  thousand,  and  the  annual  income 
from  various  sources  is  over  two  thousand  dollars.^ 

WORK  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  DENOMINATIONS. 

But  while  the  State  and  private  persons  were  establishing  schools  and 
promoting  the  cause  of  education,  the  various  charitable  and  religious 
societies  were  not  idle.  They  not  only  labored  in  the  centres,  but  carried 
their  work  to  the  farthest  outposts.  The  Presbyterians  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  State  and  the  Church  of  England  in  the  lower  part  placed 
the  means  of  education  within  reach  of  all. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  been  among  the  foremost  de- 
nominations in  advanci  ng  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country,  and 
was  not  laggard  in  upper  South  Carolina.  The  women  especially 
valued  an  education  "beyond  all  price  in  their  leaders  and  teachers; 
and  craved  its  possession  for  their  husbands  and  brothers  and  sons.'' 
**Almost  invariably,  as  soon  as  a  neighborhood  was  settled,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  preaching  the  Gospel  by  a  regular  stated  pastor; 
and  wherever  a  pastor  was  located,  in  that  congregation  there  was  a 
classical  school."* 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Baptists  exerted  themselves  in 
the  movement  for  providing  the  means  of  education.  "Among  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  Christians  in  South  Carolina,  none  have  made  earlier 
or  greater  exertions  for  promoting  religions  knowledge  than  the  Bap- 
tists."' They  formed  an  association  in  Charleston  in  1752.  In  1755 
several  of  the  members  formed  a  society  for  ''improvement  in  Christian 
knowledge,"  and  the  general  committee  provided  for  the  education  of 
students  prei)aring  for  the  ministry,  and  furnished  a  library  for  their 
use.  The  Independents  also  did  something  for  the  cause,  but  as  they 
have  never  been  strong  in  the  State,  of  course  they  did  not  establish  so 
many  schools  as  other  denominations. 

EARLY  CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES. 

There  were  several  charitable  societies  iu  the  early  period  that  were 
active  in  ])roviding  for  the  education  of  or))hans  and  the  indigent. 

'From  a  sketch  by  iho  libniriaii,  Mr.  Arthur  Mazyck,  in  Public  Libraries  of  the 
United  State's,  pp.  884-H8()  (Hnreau  of  Education,  1H7G). 
'-'  Footers  Sketches  of  North  C^arolina,  p.  I'i. 
3  Ramsay's  South  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  p.  365. 
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South  Carolina  Society,  founded  in  1737,  for  the  free  education  of  the 
indigent  of  both  sexes,  had  funds  to  the  amount  of  $137,000  by  the 
opening  of  the  following  century.  The  Fellowship  Society  was  inau- 
jiurated  in  17G9  to  care  for  the  lunatics.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
all  these  societies  was  the 

WINYAW  INDia©  SOCIETY  AT  GEORGETOWN, 

founded  for  improving  the  cultivation  of  indigo — one  of  the  chief  sta- 
ples at  that  time — and  for  educating  the  poor.  But  it  extended  its 
work  beyond  that  of  a  charity  school,  and  for  over  "  a  hundred  years 
was  the  chief  school  for  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  between 
Charleston  and  the  North  Carolina  line,  and  was  resorted  to  by  all 
classes." 
Tradition  relates  its  organization  in  the  following  entertaining  way : 
*'  The  planters  of  Georgetown  district,  about  the  year  1740,  formed 
a  convivial  club,  which  met  in  the  town  of  Georgetown  on  the  first 
Friday  of  each  month,  to  talk  over  the  latest  news  from  London,  which 
was  never  less  than  a  month  old ;  to  hold  high  discourse  over  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  to  refresh  the  inner 
man,  and  so  keep  up  to  a  proper  standard  the  endearing  ties  of  social 
life  by  imbibing  freely  of  the  inevitable  bowl  of  punch.  From  the  ini- 
tiation fees  and  annual  contributions  it  came  to  pass  that  about  the 
year  1753  the  exchequer  became  plethoric  of  gold,  and  the  hearts  of 
our  founders  overflowed  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
And  hence  it  became  the  question  of  the  hour,  to  what  good  purpose 
shall  we  devote  our  suri)lus  funds  ?  As  the  tale  runs,  the  discussion 
was  brief,  pertinent,  and  solid.  At  the  close  of  it  the  presiding  oflQcer 
called  on  the  members  to  fill  their  glasses,  he  wished  to  close  the  de- 
bate by  a  definite  proposition  ;  if  it  met  their  approbation,  each  mem- 
ber would  signify  it  by  emptying  his  glass.  He  said :  *  There  may  be 
intellectual  food  which  the  present  state  of  society  is  not  fit  to  partake 
of;  to  lay  such  before  it  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  give  a  quadrant  to 
an  Indian  ;  but  knowledge  is  indeed  as  necessary  as  light,  and  ought 
to  be  as  common  as  water  and  as  free  as  air.  It  has  been  wisely  or- 
dained that  light  should  have  no  color,  water  no  taste,  and  air  no  odor ; 
so  indeed,  knowledge  should  be  equally  pure  and  without  admixture  of 
(jreed  or  cant.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury 
be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  charity  school  for  the 
poor.'  The  meeting  rose  to  its  feet.  The  glasses  were  each  turned 
down  without  soiling  the  linen,  and  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society  was 
established.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  origin  of  a  society  whose  school 
has  been  the  school  for  all  the  country  lying  between  Charleston  and 
the  North  Carolina  line  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  In  its  in- 
fancy it  sup])lied  the  ]>lace  of  primary  school,  high  school,  graiii mar 
school,  and  collegiate  institute.    The  rich  and  the  iKior  alike  drank  from 
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this  fountain  of  knowledge,  and  the  farmer,  the  planter,  the  mechanic, 
the  artisan,  the  general  of  armies,  lawyers,  doctors,  priests,  senatorSi 
and  governors  of  States,  have  each  looked  back  to  the  Winyaw  Indigo 
Society  as  the  grand  source  of  their  success  or  their  distinction.  To 
many  it  was  the  only  source  of  education.  Here  they  began,  here  they 
ended  thai  disciplinary  course  which  was  their  only  preparation  for  the 
stern  conflicts  of  life."  * 

The  following  account  by  Dr.  Manigault,  who  is  most  conversant 
with  its  affairs,  gives  the  subsequent  history  of  the  society-school: 

"  In  South  Carolina  during  the  colonial  period,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  most  of  the  customs  and  prejudices  prevailed  which  were 
peculiar  to  England,  and  which  were  brought  over  with  them  by  the 
steady  flow  of  English  settlers.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  order 
to  fully  appreciate  the  situation  in  that  State,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
education.  This  was  by  no  means  universal  and  free  in  the  last  century 
in  England,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  provision  has  been  made 
there  for  it  to  be  compulsory  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  are 
either  unable  to  defray  the  expense  or  indifferent  to  its  advantages. 
South  Carolina  therefore  was  slow  to  adopt  the  modern  views  about  edu- 
cation, and  always  has  had  a  proportion  of  illiteracy  among  her  whites. 
It  is  only  since  the  State  has  undertaken  the  education  of  all  classes 
without  distinction  that  illiteracy  has  begun  to  diminish  in  amount. 

**  Education  previous  to  the  State's  interference  was  generally  paid 
for  by  those  who  profited  by  its  opportunities,  although  there  are  many 
striking  instances  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  poor  boys  having  been 
educated  either  as  beneficiaries  or  through  the  agency  of  friends,  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished  in  the  professions. 

"Most  persons  who  were  able  to  do  so  sent  their  sons  to  England  for 
their  education,  and  the  absence  of  a. college  previous  to  the  Revolution 
is  easily  accounted  for  when  this  fiict  is  known.  But  that  those  par- 
ents who  were  able  to  send  their  sons  away  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  public,  of  assisting  in  the  education  of 
their  poor  neighbors,  is  fully  proved  by  the  existence  of  such  schools 
in  almost  every  parish  of  the  sea-board  of  the  State,  which  were  more 
the  centres  of  population  in  the  last  century  than  now.  The  only  two 
endowments  which  have  survived  the  events  of  that  long  period  are 
the  Beresford  Bounty  Fund  and  that  of  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society, 
although  the  latter  association  has  only  been  able  to  save  its  school- 
house. 

**  The  Beresford  Bounty  Fund  illustrates  the  philanthropy  of  only  one 
person,  whereas  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society  evidences  the  farsighted- 
ness of  a  number  of  prosperous  indigo  planters.  It  appears  that  their 
^society  wjia  first  started  for  convivial  purposes,  and  the  dues  of  mem- 
bers were  paid  in  indigo.  This,  when  sold,  realized  so  handsomely, 
that  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  monthly  gatherings,  there  was 

1  Rules  of  the  Wioyaw  Indigo  Society.    Charleeton,  1874. 
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a  cousiderable  balauco  left.  The  society  maturely  considered  the  pur- 
pose to  Avhich  this  balance  should  be  devoted,  and  it  was  unanimously 
decided  tliat  it  should  be  spent  in  the  education  of  a  limited  number  of 
poor  children  of  the  neighborhood.  This  occurred  in  1750,  which  is  the 
date  of  the  founding  of  the  school,  and  for  over  a  century,  until  18G1, 
there  was  an  annual  average  of  about  twenty -five  children  educated  by 
the  society.  The  present  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  A.  McP.  Ilamby, 
stiites  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  one  of  the  treasurer's  state- 
ments of  about  the  last  named  year,  he  accounts  for  an  invested  capi- 
tal of  $14,040,  bearing  perhaps  seven  percent,  interest,  the  school  build- 
ing and  grounds  being  now  worth  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  annual 
dues  of  members  added  largely  to  the  available  income,  and  thus  it  can 
be  understood  how  the  poor  children  were  maintained  as  well  as  edu- 
cated. 

''  Some  years  after  the  school  had  been  in  operation  the  trustees  al- 
lowed the  principal  to  receive  fifteen  pay  scholars,  for  w  hose  teaching 
he  was  paid  $000,  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary  of  $1,000;  and,  if 
as  many  as  fifteen  more  applied  for  admission,  an  assistant  was  then 
employed  at  a  salary  of  $000. 

^^  The  institution  thus  became  an  important  grammar  and  classical 
school,  on  account  of  the  eflftciency  of  its  teachers,  and  was  patronized 
by  the  people  of  a  large  area  of  country.  After  the  Civil  War  the  in- 
vested funds  became  valueless  on  account  of  the  general  bankruptcy 
that  followed,  and  the  school  building  in  Georgetown  was  occupied  for 
over  a  year  by  the  Federal  garrison.  It  was  during  this  occupancy 
that  its  library  was  scattered,  and  the  books  have  never  been  recovered. 

'^  When  the  society  were  allowed  the  possession  of  their  building 
again,  they  raised  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  as  a  nucleus  of  a 
new  endowment.  A  part  had  to  be  spent  in  repairs,  and  the  balance 
was  gradually  absorbed  in  making  up  deficiencies  in  the  teachers'  salaries. 
There  was  therefore  no  other  alternative,  and  the  school  was  made  a 
graded  school  and  incorporated  as  one  of  the  public  schools  of  tlie  State. 
Til  is  occurred  in  1880,  and  for  twenty  years  previously  an  annual  average 
of  about  ten  poor  children  were  educated  by  the  society." 

EAELY  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

But  these  free,  charity,  and  religious  schools  were  not  the  only  ones. 
A  large  i)art  of  the  education  was  done  by  private  schools  and  academies. 
And  besides,  many  with  families  kept  tutors  trained  in  the  universities 
of  Europe  for  the  education  of  their  sons.  All  through  the  years  down 
to  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  the  country  was  settled,  schools  were 
founded.  Among  the  large  number  was  one  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement, 
which  Andrew  Jackson  attended,  and  another  on  the  Tiger  River,  said 
to  have  been  presided  over  by  a  kinsman  of  the  present  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton.    Although  Jackson  is  generally  considered  an  illiterate  man, 
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yet  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  his  ignorance  was  partly  an  affecta- 
tion. Parton  says  he  attended  some  of  the  better  schools  of  the  conn- 
tr}',  which  were  kept  by  clergy  men  of  intelligence,  who  taught  the 
languages  in  their  schools. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  COLONY. 

During  the  Kevolution,  the  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  did  not 
cease  entirely'.  Rev.  George  Howe  gives  an  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  Mount  Zion  Society  for  educational  purposes  the  year  after  the  battle 
of  Fort  Moultrie.  The  preamble  commences  with  a  quotation  from 
Isaiah :  LX,  1 :  "Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Ijord  is  risen  upon  thee."  This  shows  their  hope  and  courage  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflict.  Its  members  were  scattered  over  the  State,  and 
for  this  reason  the  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  Charleston.  The  school 
was  probably  continued  until  Lord  Cornwallis  occupied  Winnsborough, 
in  1780.  In  1783  the  society  met,  re-organized,  received  new  members, 
accepted  donations  of  lands,  and  re-opened  the  school  as  a  college  under 
the  act  of  incorporation  passed  in  March,  1785.* 

A  Catholic  society  was  incorporated  in  1778  "  for  the  purpose  of 
founding,  endowing,  and  supporting  a  public  school  in  the  district  of 
Camden."' 

Another  society  was  started  in  St.  David's  Parish.  This  society, 
St.  David's,  was  organized  *^  purposely  for  founding  a  public  school  in 
said  parish  for  educating  youth  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
mathematics,  and  other  useful  branches  of  learning." 

In  these  various  ways  schools  were  founded  over  the  entire  colony, 
and  the  work  was  not  checked  even  by  the  Eevolutionary  War.  At  (he 
close  of  the  war,  there  were  twenty-two  grammar  schools  in  the  province.^ 
In  many  of  these,  if  not  in  all,  instruction  was  given  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics.  But  away  out  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  province, 
and  where  the  country  was  sparsely  settled,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
up  schools  for  these  subjects.  The  knowledge  of  the  people  was  de- 
rived from  the  Bible  chiefly,  and  what  stray  papers  they  could  get, 
and  '*  having  but  little  to  read,  they  read  that  little  well."  But  this 
simple  means  of  education  w^as  of  great  value  to  them.  From  the  Bible 
they  could  get  material  for  theological  discussion,  "  moral  philosophy, 
ancient  manners  and  customs."  From  newsi)apcrs  and  orations,  they 
obtained  ideas  of  government,  and  knowledge  of  the  improvements  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

The  qualifications  for  teachers  were  high  for  that  time.  The  act  of 
1712  provided  that  they  should  be  cai)able  of  teaching  the  Latin  and 

*  See  Howe's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  449  and  onward.    The  charter 
of  the  society  is  reprinted  in  full  in  Appendix  III  of  this  work. 
^See  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  115. 
'Edward  McCrady :  Education  in  South  Carolina,  p.  34. 
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Greek  liiDguages.  Tbe  teacbers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  which 
was  not  settleil  until  the  iniddle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  usually 
Presbyterian  clergymen,  and,  in  consequence,  men  of  liberal  education; 
**  some  were  excellent  arithmeticians,  and  read  and  wrote  Latin  flu- 
ently." Further,  their  duty  often  required  them  to  draw  wills  and 
titles  to  lands,  and  make  all  difficult  calculations.  But  the  strongest 
testimony  for  the  advantages  oft'ered  in  the  province  is  given  by  Dr. 
Uamsay,  who  says :  "The  knowledge  of  grammar  and  of  the  Latin  and 
(J reek  languages,  and  of  mathematics,  could  be  obtained  in  Carolina  at 
any  time  after  1712,  or  the  forty-second  year  subsequent  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  province."  * 

During  the  years  before  the  I^evolution,  that  a  good  education  could 
be  obtained  in  the  province  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  Charles  Pinckney, 
the  eminent  lawyer,  statesman,  and  classical  scholar,  and  Edward 
Kutledge,  the  brother  of  John  Eutledgc  (second  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Tnited  States),  and  Dr.  Wells,  who  ^'promulgated  the  first  comprehen- 
sive theory  of  dew,"  were  all  educated  within  the  province,  and  at 
Charleston. 

While  there  was  no  general  school  system  for  the  whole  province  i 
under  the  authority  of  the  government,  yet,  through  the  charitable  and 
religious  schools,  and  such  free  schools  as  were  founded  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  means  of  education  were  placed  within  reach  of  all.  There 
were  no  colleges,  it  is  true,  but  the  instruction  given  in  the  grammar 
schools  was  i)robably  as  advanced  as  that  given  in  some  colleges  of  the 
period.  Some  of  the  academies  of  to  day  are  far  more  thorough  than 
many  so-called  colleges  and  universities.  The  nature  of  the  education 
given  in  the  colleges  of  that  period  is  seen  in  the  following  quotation: 
*'Tlic  four  years  of  residence  at  college  were  spent  in  the  acquisition  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  a  smattering  of  mathematics,  enough  of  logic  to 
distinguish  barbara  from  ceZcrrenf,  enough  of  rhetoric  to  know  climax 
from  metonymy,  and  as  much  of  metaphysics  as  woidd  enable  one  to 
talk  learnedly  about  a  subject  he  did  not  understand." ^ 

The  main  stress  in  these  colleges  was  laid  on  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Creek,  and  both  tongues  were  provided  for  in  the  grammar  schools  iu 
South  Carolina;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  author  of  the  popular  History 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  stated,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  without  suffi- 
cient examination,  that  **  in  the  Southern  States  education  was  almost 
wholly  neglected,  but  nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  in  South  Carolina, 
in  that  colony,  prior  to  1730,  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar  school  ex- 
isted. Xjctween  1731  and  177G^there  were  fi\fi.  During  the  devolution 
there  were  none.'"^  He  gives  the  chief  historian  of  South  Carolina  as 
his  authority.  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  wrote  a  chapter  on  the  literary  and 
educational  features  of  the  State.    At  the  end  he  summarized,  but  sum- 

'  Kauisay,  Vol.  II,  p.  358.  ''McMaster,  Vol.  I,  p.  27. 
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uiarizecl  incorrectly,  Mr.  McMastcr  conteuted  himself  with  the  sammary. 
If  he  hiu\  only  devoted  a  few  momeuts  to  the  preceding  pages  of  the 
chapter  he  would  liave  seen  that  Dr.  liamsay  himself  had  contradicted 
his  own  summary.  Dr.  Ramsay's  testimony  is  ver3'  clear  that  the  in- 
terests of  education  were  not  neglected  in  the  early  years  of  the  prov- 
ince ;  for  he  shows  that  the  young  colony,  as  soon  as  it  was  firmly  es- 
tabh'shed,  ^'adopted  measures  for  promoting  the  moral  and  literary 
improvement  of  themselves,  and  particularly  of  the  rising  generation.^ 
lie  clearly  states  that  in  the  yeai-s  1712  to  1730  a  knowledge  of  grammar, 
and  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  could  be  obtained  in  the  colony. 

Education  in  South  Carolina  has  always  been  largely  provided  for 
in  private  schools,  instead  of  in  the  public  schools  as  in  many  North- 
em  States.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many  private 
schools  alongside  the  five  free  ones  noticed  by  Dr.  Ramsay.  This  au- 
thority also  says  that  ^'  the  number  of  individuals  who  could  afford 
to  maintain  private  tutors  increased  in  like  manner.^  ^  Many  schools 
were  established  by  societies  formed  for  charitable  and  other  purposes, 
and  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  in  the  districts  of  Ninety- 
Six,  York,  and  Lancaster,  and  other  places.  Besides,  a  large  number 
were  educateil  at  an  academy,  "  Liberty  Hall,"  just  over  the  North 
Carolina  line. 

Nor  did  the  activity  in  founding  new  schools  cease  with  the  opening 
of  hostilities.  The  religious  societies  went  on  establishing  new  insti- 
tutions, and  the  Legislature  continued  to  incorporate  them.  Of  course, 
after  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  1780,  when  the  State  was  overrun  by  the 
enemy,  but  little  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  cause  of  eilucation. 
But  at  the  "  close  of  the  Revolution  there  were  eleven  public  and  three 
charitable  grammar  schools,  and  eight  private  schools,  of  which  we 
know;  that  is,  twenty-two  schools  in  the  twenty-four  parishes  and  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  State  was  then  divided."  -  It  was  in  these  schools 
that  Charles  Pinckuey,  Edward  Rutledge,  and  Dr.  Wells  were  trained. 

YOUTH  SENT  TO  ENGLAND. 

Although  there  were  good  fiicilities  in  the  colony  for  a  grammar- 
school  education,  all  parents  were  not  satisfied  with  them,  and  many 
sent  their  sons  to  England  for  more  advanced  training.  This  was  esi>e- 
cially  true  of  the  low  country  around  Charleston,  where  the  intercourse 
with  the  mother  country  had  always  been  close.  This  desire  for  Eng- 
lish manners  and  culture  survived  even  the  War  of  Indei>eudence, 
and  ail  Englishman  maintained  a  large  training  school  in  Charleston 
by  modelling  his  course  and  management  after  those  of  English  schools. 
Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  their  rice  and  indigo,  the  planters  of  this 
colony  were  probably  better  able  to  lH>ar  such  expense  than  the  inhab- 

» Kamsay,  Vol.  11,  Chap.  'X  "»  McCrad^-,  p.  J4. 
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itauts  of  any  of  the  otLor  colonies.  They  had  amassed  enough  wealth 
to  travel  through  Europe  as  gentlemen  of  leisure,  and  to  lend  large 
sums  to  the  colonial  government  at  the  declaration  of  independence. 
Some  even  owned  their  town  dwellings  abroad,  lialph  Izard  main- 
tained an  establishment  in  London,  and  travelled  through  France, 
Italy,  and  a  part  of  Germany.  Gabriel  Manigault  lent  the  Government 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  on  the  outbreak  of  liostilities. 

There  is  not  only  strong  corroborative  proof  of  the  ability  to  send 
sons  to  Europe,  but  ample  testimony  that  it  was  really  done.  Among 
other  Carolina  youth  who  were  sent  to  England  for  this  purpose,  there 
were  Arthur  Middleton,  Thomas  Ileyward,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.  (three 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  John  and  Hugh 
liutledge,  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Thomas  Pinckney,  W.  H.  Drayton,  Christo- 
pher Gadsden,  Henry  Laurens,  John  Laurens,  Gabriel  Manigault,  Will- 
iam Wragg,  and  John  Forcheriud  Grimk6. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Manigault,  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  kindly  furnished 
the  following  list  of  names  of  Americans  who  were  admitted  to  the 
London  bar  in  the  last  century,  and  a  slight  glance  at  it  will  show  how 
South  Carolina  led  the  other  colonies,  having  forty-four  out  of  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  5  the  next  Stat<5,  Virginia,  having  only 
seventeen. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  NEWS  AND  COURIER,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  JANUARY,  1870. 

Tlio  EngliMh  papers  publish  a  list  of  tbo  Americans  admitted  in  the  last  century  as 
mcuibors  of  the  London  Inns  of  Court,  to  plead  at  the  bar  in  tbe  English  courts  of  com- 
mon law  and  equity.  It  will  bo  seen  that  South  Carolina  leads  all  the  other  States 
handsomoly^  on  the  list. 

Middle  Temple. 


Edmund  Key,  Maryland,  1759. 
Alexander  Lawson,  Maryland,  1759. 
\Villiain  Fauntleroy,  Virginia,  1760. 
William  Livingston,  New  York,  1761. 
Robert  Livingston,  New  York,  1761. 
Lloyd  Dulany,  Maryland,  1761. 
Joseph  Teates,  Pennsylvania,  1762. 
Gabriel  Cathcart,  North  Carolina,  1763. 
Nicholas  Wain,  Pennsylvania,  1763. 
Joseph  Reed,  New  Jersey,  1763. 
William  Hamilton,   Pennsylvania,  1764. 
C.  C.  Pinckney,  South  Carolina,  1764. 
John  Mathews,  South  Carolina,  1764. 
Thomas  Ileyward,  South  Carolina,  1765. 
James  Wright,  Georgia,  176(). 
Edward  Rut  ledge.  South  Carolina,  1767. 
Paul  Trapier,  South  Carolina,  1767. 
Thomas  Lynch,  Sonth  Carolina,  1767. 
Gnstavus  Scott,  Virginia,  1767. 
Alexander  Moultrie,  South  Carolina,  176§. 
Richard  Shubrick,  South  Carolina,  176S. 


Philip  Neylo,  South  Carolina,  1768. 
James  Peronneau,  South  Carolina,  1768. 
William  Oliphant,  South  Carolina,  1769. 
James  F.  Grimkd,  South  Carolina,  1769. 
Henry  Lee  Ball,  Virginia,  1769. 
Richard  Tilghman,  Pennsylvania,  1769. 
Daniel  Dulany,  Maryland,  1770. 
Phinoas  Bond,  Pennsylvania,  1771. 
Walter  Atchison,  Virginia,  1771. 
Cyrns  Griffin,  Virginia,  1771. 
William  Ward  Barrows,  South  Carolina, 

1772. 
William  Hey  ward.  Son  til  Carolina,  1772. 
Edward  Tilghman,  Maryland,  1772. 
John  Laurens,  South  Carolina,  1772. 
Henry  Lee,  Virginia,  1773. 
Richard  Beresford,  South  Carolina,  1773. 
Charles  Pinckney,  South  Carolina,  1773. 
Nicholas  Maccubbin,  Maryland,  1773. 
Thomas  Shubrick,  South  Carolina,  1773. 
Jared  lugersoll,  Pennsylvania^  177^. 
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Henry  Nichola8,  South  Carolina,  1773. 
John  Prinj;r]e,  South  Carolina,  1773. 
Joseph  Ball  Dowuuian,  Virginia,  1773. 
Arthur  Lee,  Virginia,  1773. 
MosGss  Franks,  Pennsylvania,  1774. 
Benjamin  Smith,  South  Carolina,  1774. 
William  Smith,  South  Carolina,  1774. 
Rohcrt  Milligan,  Maryland,  1774. 
William  Simpson,  South  Carolina,  1775. 
John  Parker,  South  Carolina,  17T5. 
Hoyt  McCall,  South  Carolina,  1775. 
William  Somncr  Powell,  Massachusetts, 

1776. 
Charles  Brice,  South  Carolina,  1776. 
James  Simpson,  Georgia,  1777. 
William  Roberts,  Virginia,  1781. 
James  Smith,  South  Carolina,  1761. 
William  Rawle,  Pennsylvania,  1781. 
Joseph  Manigault,  South  Carolina,  1781. 


Daniel  Horry,  South  Carolina,  1781. 
Peter  Porcher,  South  Carolina,  1782. 
John  Gaillard,  South  Carolina,  178^. 
Theodore  Gaillard,  South  Carolina,  1782. 
Archibald  Young,  South  Carolina,  1782. 
Thomas  Simons,  South  Carolina,  1783. 
William  Mazyck,  South  Carolina,  1783. 
Benjamin  Chew,  Pennsylvania,  1784. 
John  Saunders,  Virginia,  1784. 
Philip  Key,  Maryland,  1784. 
William  Vars  Murray,  Maryland,  1784. 
J.  Leeds  Bozmar,  Maryland,  1785. 
Robert  Alexander,  Virginia,  1785. 
George  Boon  Roupell,   South    Carolina, 

17«>. 
Henry  Gibbes.  South  Carolina,  1785. 
William    Allen   Dcas,    South   Carolina, 

1786. 


Imnfr  Temple. 


Philip  Alexander,  Virginia,  1760. 
WilHam  Pace,  Maryland,  1762. 
Alexander  White,  Virginia,  1708. 
Edmund  Key,  Maryland,  1762. 
Lewis  Boswell,  Virginia,  1765. 
William  Cooke,  Maryland,  1768. 
James  Lloyd  Rogers,  Maryland,  1768. 
John  Peronneau,  Sonth  Carolina,  1772. 
Keau  Oatwme,  America,  1772. 
John  W.  Irwiu,  America,  1772. 
Gibbes  W.  Jordan,  America,  1773. 
S.  George  Tucker,  Virginia,  1773. 


I  James  McKeely,  Virginia,  1775. 

William  Houston,  Georgia,  1776. 

I-Yancis  Corbin,  Virginia,  1777. 

Daniel  Leonard,  Virginia,  1777. 
,  William  Robert  Hay,  Virginia,  1781. 

George  Tyson,  America,  1781. 
i  John  Kilsall,  America,  1783. 

Francis  Rush  Clark,  America,  1783. 

Carter  Braxton,  America,  1783. 

James  Robertson,  America,  1783. 

Richard  Foster  Clark,  America,  1785. 
•  John  Wentworth,  America,  1785. 


Lincoln  8  inn. 


Robert  Williams,  South  Carolina,  1777. 
Gabriel  Manigault.  South  Carolina,  1777, 
Clement  C.  Clarke,  New  York,  1778. 
Alexander  Gordon,  South  Carolina,  1771). 
Richanl  Henderson,  Maryland,  1781. 
Neil  Jamieson,  New  York,  1782. 
Thomas  Bee,  South  Carolina,  1782. 


Philip  Livingston,  New  York,  1761. 
Arthur  Lee,  Virginia,  1770. 
William  Vassell,  Boston,  1773. 
Francis  Kiulmh,  South  Carolina,  1774. 
William  Walton,  South  Carolina,  1775. 
John  Stuart,  South  Carolina,  1775. 
Peter  Markoe,  Pennsylvania,  1775. 
Benjamin  Lovell,  Ma-ssachusetts,  1776.       ■ 

Ilugh  S.  Legare,  one  of  the  most  finished  schohirs  of  the  State,  said  in 
his  essay  on  classical  learning:  "Before,  and  just  after  the  RevolatiOD, 
many,  i)erliaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  s;iy,  most,  of  our  youth  of 
opulent  families  were  educated  at  English  schools  and  universities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  their  attainments  in  ixilite  literature  were  ver^' 
far  superior  to  those  of  their  contemporaries  at  the  Xorth,  and  the 
standard  of  scholarship  in  Charleston  was  conseiiueutly  much  higher 
than  in  any  other  city  on  the  continent  * 

»  Legar^'s  Writings,  p.  7. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Priucetou,  in  1808,  expressed  bis  belief  that 
'''*  tbe  learned  languages,  especially  the  Greek,  were  less  studied  in  the 
Eastern  than  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  and  that  while  more 
individuals  attended  to  classical  learning  there  than  here,  it  was  at- 
tended to  more  superficially.  The  reason  is,  that  owing  to  the  superior 
wealth  of  the  individuals  in  the  latter  States,  more  of  their  sons  were 
educated  in  Europe,  and  brought  home  with  them  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  set  the  example  of  a  more  thorough 
study;' 1 

J)r.  Ramsay  assumed  that  it  was  a  regular  thing  for  young  men  to  be 
sent  to  Europe  for  training,  and  partly  attributes  to  this  fact  the  large 
share  of  national  honors  received  by  South  Carolina  for  the  first  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  no 
State  having  more  except  Virginia.  He  also  says  that  "  none  of  the 
Jiritish  provinces  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  sent  so  many  of  their 
sons  to  Europe  for  education  as  South  Carolina."  The  natives  of  this 
colony,  the  historian  Eamsay  says,  "from  their  superior  knowledge, 
were  eminently  useful  as  civil  and  military  ofllcers  in  directing  the 
ellbrts  of  their  country  in  defence  of  their  rights."^ 

They  were  not  biassed  in  favor  of  England,  as  were  some  from  other 
colonies,  and  it  was  this  fondness  for  the  mother  country  that  Wash- 
ington mentioned  "as  a  source  of  serious  regret,"  and  that  he  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  university.  In  this  early 
period,  not  only  was  education  fairly  provided  for  in  the  free  schools, 
charitable  institutions,  and  by  private  tutors,  but  the  income  of  the 
planters  and  merchants  was  sufticient  for  a  large  number  of  the  youth 
to  be  trained  in  England. 


Howe's  llwtory  of  tbo  Presbyterian  Church.         'Bamsay,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  IX. 


CHAPTER  11. 

EDUCATION  IN  TUE  ACADEMIES. 

While  the  facilities  for  a  fair  education  were  provided  in  the  young 
colony,  yet  there  were  no  colleges  even  in  name  till  1785,  and  none  in 
fact  till  after  1804.  Those  young  men  who  desired  an  education  higher 
than  was  provided  in  the  existing  institutions  were  forced  to  go  North 
or  to  Europe.  Even  after  the  foundation  of  the  South  Carolina  College 
many  South  Carolinians  went  outside  their  State  for  a  more  advanced 
course.  But  the  standard  in  the  State  institution  was  high,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  the  academies  to  live  as  training  schools  for  it 
and  for  Northern  colleges.  Besides,  it  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual 
to  prepare  boys,  not  merely  for  the  first  j'ear,  or  JFreshman  class,  but 
even  for  the  Junior  class,  or  the  third  year.  There  was  ample  room  for 
the  secondary  schools,  and  men  of  high  character,  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature  to  train  boys,  planted  schools  all  over  the  State,  and  kept  up  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  through  the  strength  of  their  own  personal- 
ity. In  remote  parts  of  the  State,  such  schools  were  the  only  means  of 
education  for  a  large  part  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  results 
of  the  training  given  at  some  of  them  were  shown  in  a  remarkable  way 
in  the  prominent  men  whom  they  educated. 

The  country  was  newly  settled,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  were  not 
l>oIished.  *» Moral  suasion,''  if  unsupported  by  stout  hickory  switches, 
was  not  a  strong,  controlling  factor.  Discipline  was  rigorously  main 
tained  through  fear  of  the  ever-ready  rod.  Whipping  of  the  severest 
kind  was  administered  for  most  offences.  All  were  whipped,  both  boys 
and  girls.  It  was  a  favorite  boast  with  iron-willed  men  that  they 
whipped  all,  from  the  young  man  of  twenty-three  to  the  child  of  six  or 
eight.  Parents  demanded  strict  discipline  for  their  children,  and  the 
teachers  gloried  in  administering  it.  The  scholars  did  not  feel  at  ease 
unless  the  new  teacher  followed  the  precepts  of  Solomon  as  to  cori>oral 
punishment.  The  school-master,  no  matter  hoXv  good  his  discipline,  how 
thorough  his  teaching,  was  thought  inefficient  and  cowardly  if  he  did 
not  use  the  rod. 

La  Borde  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  barbarous  treatment  that 
scholars  received  at  the  hands  of  their  mas 

<< Among  my  early  teachers  was  Robert  ]  "%  lo  tauf^ht 

for  four  years  in  the  Edgefield  Village  a  bom  York 
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District,  in  our  State,  and  a  gradaato  of  our  college.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  industry  and  strict  discipline.  The  academy  prospered 
under  bis  direction — students  poured  in  from  tbo  contiguous  districts, 
and  not  a  few  came  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  gentleman, 
and  though  I  never  received  tlie  lasli  from  bim,  I  must  speak  in  terms 
of  disapprobation  of  bis  whole  system,  llis  severity  was  extreme.  He 
uppeared  to  think  that  the  lash  was  everything.  lie  whipped  without 
mercy.  One  hundred  lashes  with  a  tough  hickory  were  often  inflicted. 
I  have  seen  the  blood  run  down  the  legs  of  many  a  poor  boy  to  the 
lloor.  Every  day  the  system  of  flagellation  was  regularly  going  on,  but 
Monday  was  peculiarly  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Some  score  of 
boys  always  appeared  at  school  on  this  day  with  their  legs  padded  and 
covered  by  an  extra  pair  of  pantaloons ;  but  our  shrewd  master  was  not 
to  be  taken  in  by  such  a  stratagem, and  going  at  his  business  with  a 
renewed  spirit,  he  never  stopped  until  he  had  made  his  way  through 
padding,  breeches,  and  all,  to  the  skin.  I  have  seen  him  ruin  many  a 
pair  of  heavy  winter  pantaloons  at  a  single  whipping."^ 

ACADEMIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

These  training  schools  were  scattered  over  the  State.  One  of  them. 
St.  David's  Society,  drew  students  from  Cheraw  to  Georgetown.  The 
method  of  discipline  there  is  illustrative  of  the  general  system  of  man- 
agement in  schools  of  that  day.  An  old  student  of  the  academy 
wrote :  "  The  rod,  the  dungeon,  and  the  fool's  cap  reigned  supreme.  1 
have  seen  them  all  in  full  operation." 

At  Mount  Zion  the  most  distinguished  principal  was  James  W. 
Hudson,  who  taught  there  from  1834  to  1858.  He  drew  students, 
several  hundred  in  number,  from  the  Southern  States.  Twenty  mem- 
bers of  his  first  class  were  admitted  to  South  Carolina  College  after 
his  death.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  was  the  famous  Mount 
JJethel  Academy,  near  Newberry  Court  House.  Col.  JB.  Hanunond, 
the  father  of  Senator  J.  H.  Hammond,  wjis  principal  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  a  classmate  and  in- 
tiniate  friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  he  secured  for  the  school  a  high 
reputation.* 

Farther  west,  in  Abbeville  County,  was  the  school  of  James  L.  Les- 
ley, who  taught  several  men  afterward  of  State  reputation  :  Edward 
Noble,  E.  W.  Simkins,  Whitfield  Brooks,  J.  M.  Lipscomb,  and  Judge 
McGowan.  Not  far  from  him  was  M.  J.Williams,  among  whose  students 
were  (len.  M.  W.  Gary,  and  Judges  Kershaw  and  Wallace.  Farther 
north,  in  Anderson  County,  was  a  well-known  school  whose  name  was 
made  by  one  man,  Wesley  Leverett.  His  most  famous  pupil  is  now 
Senator  Josei)h  E.  Brown,  who  received  nearly  M  his  education  there. 
The  wonderful  progrei^s  of  this  eminent  politician  and  railroad  man- 


1  Memoir  of  M.  La  liorde,  in  History  of  South  Caroliaa  CoUe^gQ^  ^^  ^ 
>  De  Bow's  Review,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  339  (\QI^'^« 
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ager  of  Georgia  "  can  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  in  two  yeartf 
study  from  the  groundwork,  young  Brown  fitted  himself  to  enter  an 
advanced  class  in  college."  *  In  Charleston,  also,  there  was  a  flour- 
ishing school,  kept  by  an  Englishman,  the  following  sketch  of  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Manigault : 

THE  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  OF  MR.  CHRISTOPHER  COTES. 

"The  history  of  education  in  South  Carolina,  especially  along  the  sea- 
board, would  not  be  complete  without  i\,  notice  of  a  celebrated  private 
school  which  flourished  in  Charleston  between  the  years  1820  and  1850. 

"  The  principal  of  the  school  was  Mr.  Christopher  Cotes,  an  English- 
man, who  had  received  a  thorough  school  education  iu  his  own  conn- 
try,  and,  without  going  to  one  of  the  Universities,  had  commenced  life 
as  an  employ^  in  the  commissary  department  of  the  British  army  in 
Spain. 

"At  the  reduction  of  the  army  which  followed  the  events  of  1815,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  and  soon  became  established  in  Charleston  as  a 
successful  schoolmaster.  He  seems  at  an  early  day  to  have  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  the  boys  who  were  placetl  under  his 
charge  were  principally  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents ;  so  that  it  was 
generally  considered  that  Mr.  Cotes  only  received  as  scholars  those 
whose  families  were  socially  and  financially  prominent. 

"  This  was  true  to  a  certain  extent;  for  it  never  was  whispered  among 
the  boys  that  there  was  a  beneficiary  among  them,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  such  was  ever  included  among  Mr.  Cotes's  schol- 
ars. But  there  was  another  reason  for  his  success,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  Cotes  represented  the  English  idea  in  his  conception  of  educa- 
tion, although  he  was  gradually  obliged  to  introduce  innovations  which 
were  demanded  by  the  parents  as  well  as  by  the  teachers.  If  left  to 
himself  the  curriculum  of  his  school  would  probably  have  been  identical 
with  that  of  the  typical  English  ones,  with  the  classics,  mathematics, 
and  history  constituting  the  essential  features.  As  the  writer  knew 
the  school,  there  seemed  to  be  the  si\me  variety  of  subjects  taught  as 
in  the  other  less  imi>ortant  schools  of  the  same  city,  the  classics  and 
mathematics,  however,  being  the  most  important  branches. 

"  But  the  feature  in  American  school  education  to  which  he  was 
entirely  indifterent,  and  which  was  actually  forced  upon  him  by  tlie 
nature  of  his  surrouiulings,  was  oratory.  Mr.  Cotes  was  thonnighly 
English  in  his  patriotism  as  well  as  in  his  education,  and  he  had 
supreme  contem]>t  for  the  utterances  contained  in  the  extracts  from 
Ameri(ian  speeches  of  the  Ilevolutionary  period,  which  formeil  a  large 
part  of  a  text-book  for  boys  known  as  the  United  States  Siv^aker. 

*'  It  seems  that  in  English  schools  the  boys  ait*  never  o  practice 


'  Avery *8  Hi>tory  of  iJeorgia,  p.  I 
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public  speaking,  aud,  iu  addition  to  his  annoyance  at  being  obliged  to 
listen  to  the  speeches  which  were  abusive  of  Old  England,  and  of  which 
the  scholars  seemed  never  to  tire,  he  considered  the  exercise  as  not  belong- 
ing strictly  to  a  correct  system.  As  a  compromise,  therefore,  between 
the  two  extremes  of  being  obliged  to  have  the  exercises,  and  of  being 
forced  to  listen  to  assertions  which  were  wounding  to  his  feelings,  he 
expressed  great  satisfaction  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  one  of  the  clever 
boys  of  the  school  ascended  the  little  platform  and  delivered  in  Latin 
a  passage  from  one  of  Cicero's  orations.  There  was  no  oratory  dis- 
played in  the  effort ;  it  was  simply  the  repeating  from  memory  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  Latin.  Mr.  Cotes  was  gratified  at  the  welcome  change, 
and  the  innovation  was  repeated  by  many  of  the  other  boys  in  order  to 
please  him. 

*'  The  other  cause,  therefore,  of  the  success  of  the  school  was  that  it 
was  modelled  after  those  of  England  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  and 
as  far  as  the  requirements  of  a  different  country  could  permit.  This 
Buircd  i)recisely  the  wishes  of  those  Charleston  parents  wiiose  fathers 
had  been  educated  in  England,  aiul  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
scliool  sj'stcm  in  that  country  was  in  every  respect  the  best.  As  soon  as 
his  ability  was  recognized,  Mr.  Cotes  received  the  patronage  of  a  largo 
number  of  families,  and,  with  his  school  averaging  for  many  years  over 
one  hundred  boys,  each  one  paying  $100  for  the  year,  he  was  able  to 
employ  the  best  of  assistants,  to  contribute  from  his  annual  savings 
towards  the  support  of  his  aged  father  and  mother  at  home,  and  to  lay 
up  a  certain  sum  for  his  own  maintenance  in  old  age.  The  two  assist- 
ants who  remained  with  him  the  longest  were  the  two  brothers  Messrs. 
William  J.  Lesesne  and  Lsaac  Lesesne,  both  of  whom  had  been  his  schol- 
ars. 

"  Mr.  Cotes,  although  he  had  not  received  a  university  education,  was 
perfe(;tly  competent  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics  and  mathematics,  in 
consequence  of  his  thorough  training  in  an  English  school.  He  pre- 
pared many  youths  for  the  South  Carolina  and  Charleston  ('oUeges,  and 
a  few  for  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  They  were  usually  well  pre- 
])ared,  and  the  professors  of  the  two  first-named  institutions  had  fre- 
quently occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  thorough  grounding  of  those 
who  had  been  his  scholars,  in  both  the  classics  and  mathematics.  Several 
boys  from  his  school  went  afterwards  to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  at  College  Point,  near  Flushing,  Long  Island,  to  prepare 
for  Yale  and  other  colleges,  and  the  teachers  soon  observed  how  well 
they  were  grounded  in  the  classics. 

"  In  regard  to  mathematics,  the  writer,  at  an  early  age,  had  the  op- 
])ortunity  of  observing  for  himself  Mr.  Cotes's  ability  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  algebra  clear  to  a  class  of  boys.  A  year  before  the  class  came 
under  his  supervision,  while  it  was  still  taught  by-one  of  the  assistants, 
Mr.  Cotes  called  the  class  to  his  room  for  an  hour,  three  days  in  the 
week,  and,  with  much  patience,  instructed  them    in  the  elements  of 
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algebra  from  a  little  text-book  which,  by  its  simplicity,  was  weU  suited 
to  the  purpose.  The  solution  of  the  questions  in  the  book  was  made  by 
algebraic  formulae.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  making  each  boy, 
one  after  the  other,  go  through  the  reasoning  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  reach  a  solution  of  each  problem,  showed  that  he  did  not  i>er. 
form  his  duties  in  a  perfunctory  way,  but  that  he  had  the  real  inter- 
ests of  his  pupils  at  heart. . 

"The  younger  classes  were  practiced  daily  in  si>elling,  arithmetic 
was  carefully  taught,  geography  was  made  more  simple  by  the  boys 
being  obliged  to  prepare  drawings  of  maps,  and  a  good  handwriting 
was  encouraged  by  the  regular  employment  of  a  competent  instructor; 
French  was  the  only  modern  language  for  which  there  was  a  teacher, 
but  he  was  always  a  native  Frenchman ;  rhetoric,  composition  on  some 
subject  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  each  class,  also  occasionally  a  text- 
book for  the  younger  classes  which  gave  them  an  insight  into  common 
everyday  matters.  All  these  combined  made  the  school  so  completely 
equipped,  that  he  who  was  not  able  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
offered  was  indeed  a  dunce,  and  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Cotes 
was  the  little  sympathy  he  displayed  for  that  variety  of  school-boys. 
As  soon  as  one  such  became  unmistakably  apparent  his  departure  from 
the  school  wjis  encouraged. 

"  In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  instruction  which  have  been 
enumerated,  he  procured  in  England  a  large  telescoi>e  which  cost  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  advanced 
classes.  It  is  the  writer's^belief,  however,  that  he  found  that  astron- 
omy and  natural  philosophy  were  more  suited  to  college  students,  and 
he  consequently  abandoned  the  effort  to  teach  them  in  his  school. 

"  There  still  remains  to  explain  the  mode  of  punishment  which  was 
practiced  in  the  school,  and  the  way  in  which  its  discipline  was  main- 
tained. As  an  .Englishman  Mr.  Cotes  never  gave  a  thought  to  any 
other  system  but  the  birch,  but,  on  account  of  its  scarcity  in  America, 
he  substituted  the  rattan,  as  being  an  implement  more  lasting  and  con- 
venient to  handle.  He  reserveil  the  chastising  of  the  boys  exclusively 
for  himself,  as  he  had  observed  that  the  assistant  teachers  sometimes 
lost  their  tempers  when  punishing  a  boy  in  the  chisses,  and  he  not  un- 
frequeutly  lost  his  temper  himself  with  those  classes  which  recited  to 
him,  and  became  unnecessarily  severe.  During  school  hours  any  boy 
requiring  correction  for  misbehavior  was  sent  to  the  principal  for  pun- 
ishment and  when  the  hour  for  the  dismissal  of  the  school  had  arrived 
those  boys  who  had  received  bad  marks  from  the  assistant  teachers  for 
their  lessons  remained,  and  Mr.  Cotes  visited  the  various  rooms  and 
dealt  out  the  rattan  in  such  amount  as  he  considereil  the  various  marks 
called  for. 

"  Forty  and  fift}'  years  ago  corjwral  punishment  was  practiced  in  all 
the  Charleston  schools  without  any  doubt  as  to  its  propriety.  There 
was  probably  not  one  boy,  of  the  many  hundreds  who  attended  Mr. 
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Ootes's  school,  who  could  boast  of  never  having  been  toached  by  his 
rattan,  and  the  writer  has  yet  to  hoar  of  any  one  of  them  who  is  not 
convinced  that  the  experience  was  a  wholesome  one. 

"  Mr.  Cotes  visited  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1847,  during  one  of  his  oc- 
casional trips  to  England.    At  that  time  the  writer  of  this  paper  was  at 
school  in  that  city,  and  Mr.  Cotes  took  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  school  in  company  with  the  writer's  father.    He  had  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  French,  which,  however,  he  had  not  learned  at  school,  for  no 
modern  language  was  taught  at  the  English  schools  during  his  boy- 
hood ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  converse  in  the  language  at  any  length, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  interpret  for  him.    He  paid  a  long  visit  and 
exchanged  views    on  various    educational    topics  with   the    French 
schoolmasters.    When  the  subject  of  punishments  which  prevailed  in 
France  and  in  England  was  discussed,  the  Frenchman  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  corporal  punishment  was  unseemly  and  brutal,  and  stated 
it  was  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past  in  France.    He  explained  that  the 
French  way  of  correcting  school-boys  was  to  keep  them  in  during  rec- 
reation hours,  and  make  them  employ  their  time  in  writing  a  certain 
number  of  lines  of  poetry — the  system  applicable  only  to  boarding- 
schools.    For  good  recitations  and  good  behavior  they  were  entitled  to 
certificates  which  were  worth  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  poetry,  and 
when  one  had  misbehaved  or  missed  a  lesson,  and  the  punishment  of  a 
number  of  lines  was  inflicted,  he  could  pay  the  debt  with  one  or  more 
of  his  certificates.    In  this  way  many  a  boy  passed  through  his  school 
days  in  France  without  losing  a  single  recreation  hour;  but  there  were 
jilso  a  number  of  incorrigible  ones  in  every  school  who  were,  by  nature, 
fond  of  writing  poetry  and  who,  during  the  scholastic  year,  had  very 
few  hours  of  boyish  enjoyment  and  fun.    It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  poetry  alluded  to  was  copied,  and  not  composed.    The  French, 
man,  Monsieur  Tenant,  spoke  with  emphasis  in  his  denunciation  of  cor- 
poral punishment,  which  he  seemed  to  know  was  practiced  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Mr.  Cotes  winced  slightly  at  hearing  what  he 
said,     lie  did  not  reply  directly  to  Monsieur  Penant,  but  turned  to  the 
others  and  said  in  English:  ^Tlie  schoolmasters  of  England  long  ago 
concluded  that,  if  they  should  abandon  the  rod,  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  the  boys  themselves  would  be  masters  of  the  schools,  and 
its  continuance  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.' 
^    <<  Monsieur  Penant,  as  a  Frenchman,  was  as  patriotic  as  Mr.  Cotes 
was  from  his  stand-point  of  an  Englishman,  and  each  one  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  everything  in  his  own  country  was  of  the  best.    Both  were 
under  the  erroneous  impression  which  had  been  fostered  for  generations 
concerning  the  habits  and  customs  which  were  peculiar  to  the  other's 
country,  and  the  crushing  defeats  that  the  French  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  made  the  former  averse  to  anythinglike  friendliness. 
The  entente  cordiale  of  1854  and  1855  had  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
every  Englishman  was  still  the  natural  enemy  of  every  FreDcbmaa^ 
11406— No.  3 3 
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"MonsiearPenant's  school,  situatetl  near  the  Havre  railway  station, 
was  a  large  tlay  school  with  only  room  for  twenty-five  boarders,  most 
of  whom  went  daily  to  the  College  Bourbon  near  by.  The  building  was 
small  and  old-fashioned,  but  everj'  thing  was  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  his  industrious  wife,  and  his  supervision  of 
all  the  studies  was  constant  and  unremitting.  Many  American  boys 
had  been  nnder  his  care,  and  ho  had  succeeded  wonderfully  in  teach- 
ing them  the  French  language.  But  he  had  found  them  unruly  and 
difficult  to  control,  and  he  announced  definitely  that  he  preferred  not  to 
have  any  more. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  two  systems  of  punishment,  the  writer,  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  experiencing  both,  may  be  pardoned  in  making 
a  passing  remark  upon  them.  In  the  English  schools,  or  in  those 
modelled  after  them,  like  Mr.  Cotes's  school,  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  is 
encouraged  and  developed  by  the  modes  of  management.  A  boy  who 
stands  up  manfull}'  for  his  punishment,  and,  after  school  hours,  is  allowed 
some  liberty  and  not  confined  to  the  four  walls  of  either  the  school 
building  or  recreation  grounds,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Paris  schools,  where 
he  is  eternally  watched  by  one  of  the  assistant  teachers,  becomes,  as  a 
man  an  altogether  different  being  from  one  who  has  been  nnder  the 
French  system.  Prevarication,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  common  vice  in 
French  schools,  and  it  seems  to  be  favored  by  the  system.  The  com- 
plicated arrangement  by  which  a  college  like  the  Collige  Botirbon, 
known  as  a  college  exteme^  from  its  not  having  accommodations  for 
boanlers,  but  receiving  its  pupils  twice  a  day  from  neighboring  schools 
and  private  dwellin  gs,  adds  also  to  the  opportunities  for  deception  and 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  is  too  long  to  explain  in  detail.  The 
lessons  for  the  morrow  are  indicated  by  the  professor  at  the  college, 
but  are  studied  and  recited  at  the  schools,  and  the  record  books  by 
which  the  recitation  marks  are  conveyed  to  the  professor,  who  examines 
each  one  carefully,  are  an  endless  subject  of  trickery.  English  and 
American  parents  have  often  l>een  warned  against  this  prevaricating 
feature  in  Parisian  boarding-schools.  If  a  boy  has  not  already  had  cor- 
rect principles  instilled  into  him,  ho  runs  the  risk  of  not  holding  the 
virtue  of  truthfulness  in  proper  respect  in  after  life  in  consequence  of 
the  association. 

"  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  independent  manliness  of  the  English- 
man, who  is  found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  thus  securing 
to  his  race  so  much  valuable  new  territories,  is  partly  the  consequence 
of  the  liberty  which  is  allowed  him  as  a  hoy?  While  the  Frenchman, 
who  is  kept  in  leading-strings  until  manhood,  is  characterized  by  an 
unwillingness  to  leave  his  own  country,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of 
success  out  of  France  in  the  higher  branches  of  commerciiil  and  finan- 
cial venture. 

"  While  on  the  subject  of  French  schools,  with  a  pamphlet  before  the 
writer  to  refresh  his  memory,  which  contains  the  addre^sses  at  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  prizes  at  the  College  Bourbon  in  August,  1847,  and  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors,  it  can  be  observed  in  it  that,  lim- 
ited as  the  curriculum  of  English  schools  then  was,  the  scope  of  the 
studies  in  French  colleges  was  smaller  still.  Boys  go  to  these  colleges 
from  eight  and  nine  to  nineteen  and  twenty,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
arithmetic  and  geography  in  the  two  youngest  classes,  until  the  seven- 
teenth year,  there  is  nothing  taught  beyond  the  classics  and  history. 
Mathematics  is  introduced  only  during  the  seventeenth  year.  This  is 
a  striking  fact,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  which  is  undoubted,  and,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  about  education,  it  seems  to  prove  what  has  been 
often  asserted — that  it  is  much  more  a  training  of  the  mind  than  a 
storing  of  knowledge.  It  would  seem  then  that  Mr.  Cotes  was  work- 
ing in  the  right  direction  when  he  took  so  much  pains  with  that  class 
of  small  boys  in  algebra.  It  was  not  so  much  the  rudiments  of  the 
science  he  was  teaching  them,  as  that  he  was  exercising  their  minds  to 
reason  out  the  solutions  of  the  problems. 

"After  his  scholars  had  reached  their  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years 
he  generally  ceased  to  punish  them.  lie  was  not  a  muscular  man,  and 
would  probably  have  had  the  worst  of  an  attempt  to  correct  a  boy  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  if  there  was  resistance,  and  it  was  well  understood 
throughout  the  school  that  if  a  larger  boy  who  absolutely  required 
punishment  should  try  to  prevent  its  being  administered  ho  would  be 
immediately  expelled.  Such  a  case  occurred  under  the  writer's  ob- 
servation, and  there  was  no  hesitation  in  enforcing  the  determination. 

*'Mr.  Cotes  injured  himself  and  his  school  by  his  indifference  to 
elocution.  There  were  other  schools  in  Charleston,  not  having  the 
same  prestige  and  reputation,  where  great  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
Their  publioiexhibitions  would  be  visited  by  his  pupils,  and  the  excellent 
oratorical  displays  of  school-boys  were  listened  to  attentively,  with  a 
feeling  of  wonder  that  no  efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Cotes  to  develop 
the  talent  in  his  school.  Paul  U.  Uayne,  the  poet,  became  one  of  his 
scholars  after  having  been  for  some  years  at  another  school,  where  great 
pains  had  been  taken  to  make  him  a  public  speaker.  For  a  youth  at 
school  his  declamation  was  very  creditable,  and  so  great  was  the  interest 
felt  by  the  other  boys  in  his  appearance  on  the  speaker's  platform,  that  it 
was  always  known  the  day  before  that  his  time  had  come,  and  the  school- 
room the  next  morning  was  crowded  with  eager  listeners.  The  speech 
was  usually  well  memorized,  and  the  audience  invariably  interested 
and  attentive — the  principal  alone  being  indifferent  and  unmoved. 

*'  When  Mr.  Cotes  first  arrived  in  Charleston  he  came  as  an  entire 
stranger,  not  having  had  with  him  any  letters  of  introduction.  He  be- 
came known,  therefore,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher, 
and,  when  his  reputation  had  become  established,  and  he  had  become  a 
person  of  some  importance,  he  enjoyed  frequently  the  hospitalities  of 
those  families  who  were  his  patrons.  It  was  grateful  to  him  to  be  thus 
recognized,  although  he  was  naturally  of  a  retiring  dispoaitiou^V^^sX  SX. 
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became  the  occasion  of  bis  exhibiting  the  only  weakness  that  could  be 
charged  against  him.  His  partiality  for  those  boys  who  were  the  sons 
of  his  hosts  was  marked,  and  apparent  to  the  rest  of  the  school.  There 
was  one  redeeming  feature  in  it,  however,  that  shonld  be  mentioned. 
It  was,  that  his  natural  antipathy  to  all  dunces  was  so  inveterate  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  show  any  partiality  for  one, 
however  great  the  social  eminence  of  the  father  might  be.  He  gave  the 
name  of  Hwo-penny '  to  one  of  this  genus  on  a  certain  occasion,  and 
he  was  known  forever  afterward  by  that  sobriquet. 

*<  He  was  spare  of  person,  of  medium  height,  and  had  lost  an  eye — 
the  cause  of  this  misfortune  having  never  been  explained  by  him.  He 
was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  attended  rega- 
larly  the  services  of  St.  Philip's  Church  in  Charleston,  accompanied  by 
as  many  of  the  boys  who  boarded  with  him  as  his  i)ew  could  contain. 
During  a  part  of  his  sojourn  in  Charleston  he  kept  a  pair  of  horses,  and 
drove  them  constantly  himself  in  the  afternoons.  Sometimes  he  would 
take  one  of  his  pupils  with  him,  and,  more  than  once,  when  alone,  upon 
meeting  one  away  from  his  home,  he  would  invite  him  to  take  a  seat 
with  him.  He  also  occasionally  allowed  one  or  more  of  his  favorite  boys 
to  ride  the  borses.  ^his  pair  seemed  to  be  the  only  luxury  he  allowed 
himself,  as  his  tastes  were  simple,  and  he  thus  was  able  to  provide  fully 
for  old  age.  Beading  and  study  were  the  principal  occupations  of  his 
spare  time. 

'^At  length  the  constant  strain  of  an  occupation  which,  of  all  otherst 
is  the  most  trying  to  the  temper,  began  to  tell,  and  signs  of  failing  com- 
menced to  appear.  During  the  winter  of  1848-49  he  had  a  sligl^t  stroke 
of  paralysis,  and  when  he  returned  again  to  the  school-room,  after  a  ten 
days'  confinement  to  his  bed-room,  his  appearance  was  muck  changed  for 
the  worse.  In  the  spriug  he  made  another  trip  to  England,  where  he 
spent  the  summer,  and  returned  in  the  fall  some  what  improved  in  health. 
But  he  found  that  permanent  recovery  was  impossible,  and,  after  an- 
other year,  he  gave  up  the  work  altogether,  and  resigned  his  school  to 
his  successors.  Upon  returning  to  England  to  end  his  days,  he  resideil 
at  Newington  Bectory  with  a  brother,  the  Bevereud  Septimus  Cotes,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  rector  of  Newington,  near 
WalUngford,  nine  miles  from  Oxford.  He  here  lingered  in  feeble  health 
until  his  death  in  1856. 

"After  his  i)ermanent  return  he  wiis  visited  by  several  of  his  American 
friends  and  former  pupils  who  happened  to  bo  in  England,  and,  although 
wasted  by  disease,  he  exhibited  an  interest  in  many,  after  whom  he 
especially  inquired. 

"Mr.  Cotes  invested  in  the  United  States  a  considerable  sum  from 
his  earnings,  and  in  his  will  he  left  as  his  executor  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Charleston  who  had  been  his  life-long  friend.  The  property 
yielded  a  good  return,  and,  when  the  late  war  was  over,  there  was  a 
coDsifleniblo  sum  accumulated  froin  the  interest  due.    When  this  was 
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in  band,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cotes,  who  still  lives  at  an  advanced  age, 
liaving  been  informed  of  the  pecuniary  distress  then  prevailing  at  the 
South,  especially  among  those  who  had  been  wealthy,  instructed  the 
o\ecutorto  distribute  among  the  most  needy  of  his  brother's  former 
scholars  or  their  families  the  entire  sum  that  had  been  received.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  many  cases  of  actual  want  were  relieved  by 
this  act  of  generosity. 

''Mr.  Cotes  was  liberal  in  all  of  his  expenditures  for  his  school,  and 
his  table  for  all  those  who  boarded  with  him  was  abundantly  supplied. 
In  all  of  his  dealings  he  was  honest  and  upright,  and  he  invariably  ex- 
erted his  influence  with  those  under  his  charge  to  induce  them  to  avoid 
all  mean  acts.  His  presence  in  Charleston  for  so  many  years,  having 
in  his  care  a  large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  city,  has  marked  an 
epoch  in  its  educational  history. 

<<  G.  E.  Manigault,  M.  D. 

»'  CharkstOHy  8.  0.,  September j  1887." 

But  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of  all  the  academies  in  South 
Carolina  was  that  of 

MOSES  WADDKL. 

Although  there  were  no  colleges  in  South  Carolina  except  in  name, 
the  best  substitute  was  provided  by  first-class  work  in  the  academies, 
of  which  the  most  famous  was  at  Willington,  in  Abbeville  County.  It 
owed  its  fame  to  the  efforts  of  one  man,  Moses  Waddel.  If  any  teacher 
deserves  to  be  remembered  by  reason  of  the  prominent  men  whom  he 
taught  in  their  boyhood,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  can  claim  as  strong 
a  title  to  such  a  remembrance  as  any.  His  school  held  for  years  the 
highest  rank  among  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  attracted  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  from  other  States,  while  his  influence 
was  felt  even  in  distant  States.  The  imi)ortance  of  his  work  demands 
a  short  sketch  of  his  life. 

His  family  were  Presbyterians  and  lived  in  North  Carolina.  A  rela- 
tive of  his,  James  Waddel,  was  the  author  of  the  famous  sermon  so 
graphically'  described  by  the  celebrated  William  Wirt,  on  the  agony 
and  death  of  Christ,  in  which  he  reached,  according  to  Wirt,  the  sub- 
limity and  grandeur  of  Massillon  or  Bourdaloue.  Moses  Waddel  was 
born  in  Rowan  County,  July  27,  1770.  In  that  newly-settled  country 
educational  advantages  were  very  meagre,  and  schools  were  maintained 
only  at  long  intervals.  But,  in  spite  of  these  disiidvantages,  such  were 
his  (capacity  and  application,  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  recom- 
mended by  his  teacher  for  a  tutorship  in  Camden  Academy,  as  the  best 
linguist  in  his  school.  Owing  to  his  tender  age  and  the  dissipations  of 
city  life,  his  father  refused  the  offer.  His  academic  career  immedi- 
ately ceased;  up  to  this  time,  though,  he  had  spent  in  all  only  five 
years  at  school.  The  following  year  he  took  charge  of  a  school  of  twenty 
l)upils,  teaching  the  ordinary  English  branches  and  Ii?A.\\3L  fet  ^<esj^\!LV?a 
dollars  yearly.    In  1786  lie  wrat  to  Qreene  Oouut^^  Q(^«^\)X)X^^ai^  wi^"^ 
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driven  off  by  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  Indians,  and  then  applied  for 
a  i>osition  in  the  Eichmond  Academy,  at  Augnsta,  Ga.,  bat  failed  to 
get  it. 

Being  impressed  by  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  country,  resalt- 
iiig  from  the  war  and  by  the  spread  of  infidelity,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
enter  the  ministry.  In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  he  went 
to  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and  graduated  in  eight  months  and  twenty- 
six  days,  in  September,  1791.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  he  began  his  life-work  as  preacher  and  teacher.  He  first  set- 
tled in  Georgia  and  opened  a  school  near  the  little  town  of  Appling, 
in  1793  or  1794,  but  a  few  years  after  he  removed  to  Vienna ;  then 
finally  established  his  famous  institution  at  Willington,  his  country  seat, 
in  1804.  It  wa«  located  on  the  high  ridge  between  the  Savannah  and 
Litfle  Rivers,  free  from  malaria;  and  the  Huguenot  settlers  for  several 
miles  along  Little  liiver,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  on  the  Savannah, 
furnished  a  number  of  patrons  for  the  young  teacher.  It  was  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  one  of  the  Huguenot  descendants,  Pierre 
Gibert,  that  the  school  had  been  moved  from  Vienna.  The  locality 
has  been  the  home  and  birth-place  of  many  prominent  x)ersons.  A 
widow  from  Charlestowu,  a  relative  of  Governor  Bull,  had  settled  here 
for  the  education  of  her  two  sons.  Here  that  strong  Unionist  of  Charles- 
ton, James  L.  Petigru,  was  born.  <*0n  one  of  the  most  charming:  of 
these  delightful  river-hills"  George  McDuffie  spent  the  most  of  his  life. 
John  C.  Calhoun  lived  here  until  he  entered  Congress.^ 

With  such  favorable  surroundings,  the  school-house  was  built  on  a 
pleasant  ridge  covered  with  the  chinquapin,  with  the  noble  oak  and 
hickory  interspersed,  and  lower  down  nearer  the  little  stream  were 
some  beech  trees,  on  which  ambitious  students  were  accustomed  to  carve 
their  names.  Instead  of  large,  luxurious  dormitories  for  the  students, 
were  built  little  log  huts,  with  chimneys  of  wood  usually,  but  sometimes 
of  brick.  The  students  were  encouraged  to  build  these  themselves. 
The  whole  formed  "a  street  shaded  by  majestic  oaks,  and  composed 
entirely  of  log  huts,  varying  in  size  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  square. 
*  *  *  The  street  was  about  forty  yards  wide  and  the  houses  ten  or 
twelve  ranged  on  the  sides,  either  built  b}'  the  students  themselves  or 
by  architects  hired  by  them."  The  common  price  was  five  dollars  for 
a  house,  ''on  front  row,  waterproof,  and  easily  chinked.  *  *  *  In 
the  suburbs  were  several  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind  erected  by 
literary  recluses  •  *  •  who  could  not  endure  the  diu  of  the  city 
at  i)lay-time — at  playtime,  we  say,  for  there  was  no  din  in  it  in  study 
hours.  At  the  head  of  the  street  stood  the  academy,  differing  in  noth- 
ing from  the  other  buildings  but  in  size,  and  the  number  of  its  rooms." 
GTliere  were  two  rooms  in  this,  one  for  the  primary  pupils,  while  "  the 
larger  was  the  recitation  room  of  Dr.  Waddel  himself,  the  prayer-room, 


^  From  a  private  letter  by  Mrs.  M.  £.  Davis,  of  Alabama. 
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court-room,  and  general  convocation  i\)om  for  all  matters  concerning 
tbe  school.  It  was  without  seats  and  just  large  enough  to  contain  one 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  standing  erect,  close  pressed,  and  leave  a  circle 
of  six  feet  diameter  at  the  door  for  jigs  and  cotillons  at  the  teacher's 
regular  soirees  every  Monday  morning."  ^ 

In  this  sylvan  retreat  "gathered  students  from  all  parts  of  this  and 
the  adjoining  States,  and  the  wild  woods  of  the  Savannah  resounded 
with  the  echoes  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Horace.'^  Under  the 
wide-spreading  branches  in  summer,  and  in  their  huts  in  winter,  the 
students  diligently  studied,  changing  their  occupations  at  the  sound  of 
the  horn,  and  repairing  to  the  house  for  recitation  when  called  for  by 
the  name  of  "  the  Virgil  class,  the  Uomer  class,"  or  by  the  name  of  tbe 
author  they  were  studying.  "  In  a  moment  they  appear  before  their 
preceptor,  and  with  order  and  decorum  recite  their  lessons— are  criti- 
cally examined  in  grammar  and  syntax — the  construction  of  sentences — 
the  formation  of  verbs — the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Eome — the  history 
and  geography  of  the  ancients,  illustrative  of  the  author  whose  works 
they  recite;  and  are  taught  to  relish  his  beauties  and  enter  into  his 
spirit.  Thus  class  succeeds  to  class  without  the  formality  of  definite 
hours  for  study  or  recitation  till  Jill  have  recit^id.  In  the  presence  of 
the  students  assembled  a  solemn  and  appropriate  prayer,  imploring  the 
Eternal  in  their  behalf,  begins  and  ends  the  exercises  of  each  day."* 

Far  removed  from  the  noise  and  dissipations  of  the  city,  the  students 
applied  themselves  closely  to  their  work.  Among  sober,  industrious 
people,  and  anxious  to  merit  the  praise  of  their  great  preceptor,  they 
had  to  study  or  be  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn.  Such  was  the 
spirit  among  them  that  drones  were  hardly  tolerated  at  all,  and  nine 
in  ten  studied  as  hard  as  their  health  would  permit.  Their  life  was 
simple  and  industrious,  <and  their  food  was  Spartan  in  its  plainness, — 
corn-brea'd  and  bacon.  Instead  of  gas  and  students'  lamps,  they 
l)ored  over  the  lessons  by  the  aid  of  pine  torches.  At  the  sound  of  the 
liorn  they  retired  to  bed,  except  a  few  adventurous  spirits  that  set  out 
in  quest  of  hen-roosts  or  to  unhinge  gates.  They  rose  at  dawn  and 
resumed  their  studies.  Instead  of  playing  baseball  or  foot-ball,  boys 
took  their  recreation  in  "running,  jumping,  wrestling,  playing  town- 
ball,  and  bull-pen.  The  big  boys  hunted  squirrels,  turkeys,  etc.,  on 
Saturdays,  and  'i)ossums  and  coons  at  night." 

At  iirst  the  school  was  composed  chiefly  of  country  boys,  but  about 
1810  a  large  number  of  youth  from  the  towns  came  in  and  abused  their 
liberty  so  that  their  privileges  were  greatly  curtailed.  The  students  were 
then  forbidden  the  use  of  fire-arms,  required  to  retire  at  nine  o'clock, 
rise  with  the  sun,  and  take  only  fifteen  minutes  at  each  meal.  Although 
the  school  turned  out  so  many  prominent  men,  it  is  quite  remarkable 
that  "  with  two  or  three  exceptions  no  student  who  entered  this  school 


1  See  WiHiam  Mitten,  by  Judge  A.  B.  LoDgstreet. 
3  Ramsay's  Soath  Carolioa,  pp,  3690t  al. 
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between  the  ^ears  1806  and  1810  from  the  largest  cities  of  (jeorgia  and 
South  Carolina,  ever  became  greatly  distinguished ;  while  the  period  in- 
cluding those  dates  was  the  most  fruitful  of  great  men  of  any  of  the 
same  length  during  the  whole  time  of  Dr.  Waddel's  instructorship.'^  ^ 

Although  devoted  to  the  classics,  Dr.  Moses  Waddel  preferred  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Solomon  rather  than  the  precept  of  Plato  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  the  rod.  He  managed  his  school  through  the  aid  of 
monitors,'  whom  he  appointed  from  among  the  best  students,  and  he 
never  wliipi>ed  except  on  their  report,  and  afterwards  on  the  decision 
of  a  jury  of  the  boys.  He  flogged  only  for  misbehavior,  but  he  "rarely, 
if  ever,  corrected  a  student  for  deficieiicyin  recitation,"  knowing  that  if 
"turning  off '^  did  not  cure  him,  flogging  would  do  no  good.  "To  be 
required  to  recommit  a  lesson  was  considered  such  a  disgrace  by  all 
the  students  that  he  never  found  it  necessary  to  apply  any  other  cor- 
rective to  this  delinquency."  He  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  rod  as 
a  moral  reformer,  and  he  managed  his  school  very  largely  on  this  idea. 
"  His  government  was  one  of  touching  moral  suasion,  but  he  adminis- 
tered it  in  a  new  way." 

All  of  Dr.  Waddel's  pupils  loved  and  venerated  him.  He  was  a  worker 
himself,  and  he  required  work  of  others.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
watching  over  his  pupils,  in  studying  their  natures,  and  directing  and 
encouraging  each  one  according  to  his  disposition.  In  spite  of  his  ap- 
parent unkindness,  he  was  affectionately  devoted  to  their  interests* 
and  often  advised  them  in  private  of  their  conduct,  and  warned  tbem 
against  bad  associates.  He  often  rode  at  nights  to  the  different  board- 
ing-houses to  see  if  his  pupils  were  studying.  If  he  found  them  idle, 
he  told  them  of  it  the  next  day.  Thoroughness  in  their  work  he  in- 
sisted on,  and  the  results  of  it  are  seen  in  the  great  number  of  his 
students  that  entered  the  Junior  class  in  the  different  colleges.  One 
of  the  early  Governors  of  South  Carolina,  Patrick  Noble,  wrote:  "I  was 
examined  by  the  faculty  of  Princeton  College  to-day  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Junior  class."  John  C.  Calhoun  within  two  years  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  Junior  class  at  Yale.  The  great  orator  McDuffie 
and  the  two  Wardlaws  entered  the  Junior  class  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. Judge  A.  B.  Longstreet  also  entered  the  Junior  at  Yale.  In  fact 
nearly  all  who  were  fitted  at  this  school  entered  the  Junior  class.  Indeed 
the  president  of  Nassau  Hall  (Princeton)  said  that  the  students  from 
this  school  were  as  well  prepared  as  those  from  any  other  part  of  the 
Union. 

lie  himself,  it  Is  said,  knew  some  of  the  Latin  authors  by  heart,  and 
it  is  related  that  he  would  hear  the  class  recite  in  Virgil  with  his  eyes 
closed.  If  a  slight  mistake  was  made  he  would  instantly  speak  out, 
"That's  wrong,  sir!"  and  correct  it  without  looking  at  the  book.  The 
drones  of  the  class  would  prepare  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lines  of  Virgil  for  a  single  recitation,  while  the  bright  leaders  would 


»  WiHiani  Mitten,  p.  tW. 
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master  one  thousaiul.  The  brilliant,  ambitious  boys  would  not  be  held 
back  by  the  drudges ;  he  would  form  new  classes  and  push  the  best 
students  on.  The  school  was  large,  probably  too  large,  in  later  years 
for  the  force  employed,  as  it  numbered  u))wards  of  one  hundred  and 
tifty,  and  one  authority  puts  it  at  two  hundred  and  fifty.* 

His  character  and  individuality  were  impressed  on  his  students  so 
that  the  impressions  were  lasting  even  among  their  descendants.  Men 
are  still  living  who  speak  with  pride  of  their  attendance  at  Willington, 
and  their  children  cherish  it  as  an  honor  to  the  family.  George  Mc- 
Duflfie,  when  a  Senator,  and  Thomas  Farr  Capers  in  after  life  revisited 
the  place,  and  as  they  walked  among  the  diLapidated  houses,  and  re- 
called their  old  teacher  and  his  school,  they  were  moved  to  tears.  No 
other  man  in  the  South,  has  so  powerfully  impressed  himself  on  men 
who  influenced  the  destiny  of  the  country  as  this  Willington  master. 
He  needs  no  monument,  but  lives  in  the  great  men  whom  he  has  trained. 
There  went  forth  from  this  school  "one  Vice-President,  and  many 
foreign  and  Cabinet  ministers ;  and  Senators,  Congressmen,  Governors, 
Judges,  presidents  and  professors  of  colleges,  eminent  divines,  barris- 
ters, jurists,  legislators,  physicians,  scholars,  military  and  naval  officers 
innumerable."* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  complete  list  of  the  great  men  edu- 
cated there,  but  a  partial  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the  influence  exerted. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  school  came  W.  H.  Crawford,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  remained  two  years.  He  was  probably  defeated  for 
the  Presidency  in  1824  by  an  unfortunate  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  is 
regarded  as  **  the  greatest  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia ;"  Eldred  Simkins, 
M.  C,  South  Carolina,  was  a  contemporary;  and  then  came  John  0. 
Calhoun,  who  lived  a  life  "more  tragical  than  any  tragedy,"  and  stands 
forth  the  clefirest  of  the  great  trio;^  W.  D.  Martin,  judge  and  M.  C; 
James  L.  Petigru,  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  a  strong  Unionist,  and  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  secession  by  deliberately  walking  out  of 
church,  when  the  minister  jirayed  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  in 
18C0;  Andrew  Govan,  M.  C;  Hugh  S.  Legar6,  Attorney-General,  for- 
eign and  Cabinet  minister;  George  McDuffie,  M.  C,  Governor,  and  U. 
8.  Senator;  George  E.  Gilmer,  M.  C,  and  Governor  of  Georgia;  George 
Carey,  M.  C,  Georgia;  John  Walker,  M.  C,  Alabama;  Henry  W.  Col- 
lier, Chief- Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Aliibama,  and  Governor  in  1846 
or  1818;  Lawrence  E.  Dawson,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  South*  Caro- 
lina and  afterwards  in  Alabama,  died  in  1848;  John  S.  Hunter,  of  Dal- 
las County,  Alabama,  judge  of  circuit  court  and  a  distinguished  lawyer; 
(Jcorgc  W.  Crawford,  M.  C,  and  Governor  of  Georgia;  Patrick  Noble, 
Governor;  D.  L.  Wardlaw,  judge;  F.  H.  Wardlaw,  chancellor;  A.  B. 
Longstreet,  judge,  and  president  South  Carolina  College;  A.  P.  Butler, 


'A'.  J.  Grayson's  Life  of  J.  L.  Petigru,  p.  37.  ^  JSee  Von  Hoist's  Calhoan. 

WiUiam  Mitten,  p.  72. 
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XJ.  S.  Senator ;  and  P.  M.  Butler,  Governor,  and  colonel  of  the  Palmetto 
Regiment  in  the  Mexican  War.^ 

George  Carey  prepared  a  thousand  lines  of  Virgil  for  a  Monday's 
recitation  when  at  Willington.  The  Virgil  class  was  too  large,  and 
its  members  were  of  such  unequal  grade,  that  the  teacher  announced 
that  it  would  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  work  done  by  each  one  by 
the  following  Monday,  and  it  was  under  this  stimulus  that  Carey  did 
.his  work.  George  McDuffie  excelled  this  intellectual  feat  a  year  or  so 
later  with  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve  lines  of  Horace.  He 
was  poor,  and  was  boarded  gratuitously  in  the  family  of  Mr.  William 
Calhoun.  His  ability  was  first  recognized  by  James  Calhoun,  who  aided 
him  in  his  attendance  at  the  South  Carolina  College.  He  was  a  very 
hanl  student  and  is  said  '^  to  have  devoured  his  Latin  grammar  in  three 
weeks."  The  Hon.  Lawrence  E.  Dawson,  father  of  the  present  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Col.  N.  U.  B.  Dawson,  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  school  with  McDuffie.  His  son  relates  his  father's  account 
of  how.  closely  McDuffie  applied  himself;  that  he  would  walk  from  his 
boarding-house  to  the  school,  a  mile  distant^  with  his  open  book  before 
him,  studying  all  the  time. 

The  school  was  continued  until  1819,  when  Dr.  Waddel  was 
elected  president  of  the  Georgia  University  (Franklin  College).  His 
success  here  was  as  marked  as  at  Willington.  He  carried  with  him 
the  same  i>owers  of  organization,  the  same  intense  earnestness  and 
prayerfaluess,  the  same  tender  regard  for  the  students,  and  the  same 
zeal  in  religious  matters  that  had  marked  his  career  at  Willington. 
The  college  needed  his  vigor  and  prudence  to  raise  it  to  literary*  euii- 
neuce,  ^^aud  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  and  reputation  of  that  good 
man  is  Georgia  very  largely  indebted  for  the  respectability  and  useful- 
ness of  her  State  College.  The  success  which  attended  his  efforts  in 
raising  the  institution  so  rapidly  as  he  did  to  respectability,  has  been 
to  many  inexplicable.  But  to  those  who  well  understood  his  character 
that  success  is  by  no  means  surprising.^-  When  he  took  charge  of  the 
college  the  circumstances  were  such  *'  as  few  men  would  have  been  able 
to  meet  without  abandoning  the  object  in  des^mir.^  But  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  he  was  permitted  to  see  a  Vi\st  change  for  the  better. 
Judge  Longstreet  says  "the  effect  of  his  ixnning  to  this  institution  was 
almost  magical ;  it  very  soon  obtained  a  nie;\suro  of  prosi>erit>'  alto- 
gether unequalleii  in  its  previous  history .'"  lie  toi>k  it  only  after  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  trustees,  aiul  after  e;irnest  prayer  on  his  part. 
But  lie  deliberately  concludeil  that  a  gn^ater  field  of  usefulness  was 
<»|)en  to  him  for  advancing  the  cause  of  cHluoatiou,  of  religion,  and  of 
morality,  and  he  considennl  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  place.    But  *'in 


'Most  of  the  above  are  fouinl  in  William  Mitton.  p.  IU> :  for  the  remainder  the 
author  is  indebteil  to  the  kindness  of  J.  F.  Calhoun.  Ks«i..  l>ue  West,  S.  C,  and 
others. 

-Judge  A.  B.  Lon^treet,  in  Spragues  AuuaU  of  the  Aiuoricau  Palpii,  Vol.  IV, 

p,  68, 
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coDsequence  of  advancing  ago  and  declining  health,"  he  retired  from 
tlie  office  in  1829,  and  returned  to  Willington.  He  supervised  the  school, 
ojiened  there  by  his  sons,  who  made  it  as  large  as  it  was  under  him. 
In  1836  he  suftered  a  stroke  of  palsj',  by  which  his  mind  was  affected. 
On  the  election  of  his  son  to  a  professorship  at  Athens,  Ga.,  in  1836,  he 
was  removed  to  that  place,  where  he  died  July  21,  1840.  Judge  Long- 
street  delivered  a  eulogy  on  him  a  short  time  afterwards. 

lie  was  a  man  of  the  most  unwearied  activity  and  the  broadest  sym- 
pathies. The  amount  of  his  charities  will  never  be  known,  since  he 
never  gave  ostentatiously.  He  was  prominent  not  as  an  educator  only, 
but  as  a  minister,  and  it  is  said  that  the  renewal  of  the  Presbyterian 
(3hurch  in  Abbeville  County  was  due  to  his  eftbrts.  He  preached  reg- 
/ilarly  there  during  his  whole  stay,  and  also  at  Athens  he  was  very 
active  in  religious  work.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  educate  the 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  He  assisted  them  with  his 
counsel  and  with  his  purse.  He  interested  himself  at  Athens  to  in- 
duce families  to  board  such  young  men  freely.  "  His  discourses  were 
always  grave,  solemn,  and  practical,  possessing  few  of  the  ornaments 
of  style,  but  occasionally  enlivened  with  flashes  of  true  eloquence." 
He  never  read  his  sermons,  holding  that  the  subject  was  so  solemn 
and  grand  in  its  importance  that  a  man  could  preach  with  freedom 
and  power  extempore.  On  one  occasion  a  distinguished  minister  was 
reading  Lis  sermon,  and  the  house  became  so  dark  that  he  was  forced 
to  close  abruptly.  Dr.  Waddel  whispered  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  all  in  the  pews,  *^  He  is  served  right! "'  His  greatest  pupil,  John 
C  Calhoun,  testified  of  him :  "  It  was  as  a  teacher  that  ho  was  most 
distinguished.  In  that  character  he  stands  almost  unrivalled.  Indeed, 
he  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  father  of  classical  education  in  the 
upper  country  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  His  excellence  in  that 
character  depended  not  so  much  on  extensive  or  profound  learning, 
as  a  felicitous  combination  of  qualities  for  the  government  of  boys 
and  communicating  to  them  what  he  knew.  •  »  *  Among  his  pu- 
pils are  to  be  found  a  large  portion  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.''^  He  truly  deserved  the  name  of  the  '^Carolina  Dr.  Ar- 
nold," given  him  by  W.  J.  Grayson,  the  biographef  of  Mr.  Petigru. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  "about  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  of 
stout  inujscular  frame,  and  a  little  inclined  to  corpulency.  In  limb  nearly 
perfect.  His  head  was  uncommonly  large,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  dark  hair.  His  forehead  was  projecting  and  in  nothing  else 
more  remarkable.  His  eyes  were  gray  and  overshadowed  by  thick, 
heavy  eye  brows,  always  closely  knit  in  his  calmest  hours,  and  almost 
overlapping  in  his  angry  moods.  His  uose  was  bluntly  aquiline.  His 
lips  were  rather  thick,  and  generally  closely  compressed.  His  com- 
plexion adust.    His  tout  ensemble  was,  as  we  have  said,  extremely  au- 

^  Alonzo  Chiircti,  in  Sprague^s  Annals  of  the  American  Pnlpit,  Vol.  IV,  p.  71, 
'^Sprague^s  Auuala  of  the  American  Palpit,  Vol.  IV,  p.  67. 
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stere ;  but  it  was  false  to  his  heart,  for  he  was  benevolent,  affectionate, 
charitable,  hospitable,  and  kind.  He  was  cheerful  and  even  playfal  in 
his  disposition."  ^ 

He  married  Miss  Catharine  Galhoan,  sister  of  John  C.  Calhonn,  in 
1795,  bat  she  died  in  1796,  leaving  no  children.  He  again  married  and 
became  the  father  of  several  children,  some  of  whom  have  been  promi- 
nent as  educators  in  the  Sonth.  One  of  them,  John  N.  Waddel,  is  now 
Chancellor  of  South-western  University,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  He  left  no 
literary  work  except  a  small  volume,  Memoirs  of  Miss  Catharine  Eliza- 
beth Smelt,  daughter  of  D.  Smelt,  M.  D.,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1820.  His 
fame  rests  with  the  great  men  he  trained,  and  the  secret  of  his  success 
lies  *Mn  his  sleepless  vigilance  over  the  conduct  and  morals  of  his 
scholars.^  "The  fruits  of  his  vineyard  are  scattered  far  and  wide 
through  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  long  have  they  been  seen  in 
rich  luxuriance  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Union  !"* 

By  permission,  the  following  sketch  of  George  McDuffie  while  at  Dr. 
Waddel's  famous  academy  and  the  South  Carolina  College  is  taken 
from  an  unpublished  eulogy  upon  Mr.  McDuffie  by  the  late  Hon.  Ar- 
mistead  Burt,  of  Abbeville,  S.  C.  : 

GEORGE  M<^DUFFIE. 

John  McDuffie  and  Jane,  his  wife,  were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  came  to  Columbia  County,  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  made  their  home  in  the  pine  lands  near  the 
line  of  Warren  County,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  city  of  Augusta.  He 
was  better  educated  and  more  intelligent  than  his  neighbors,  and  nat- 
urally exerted  much  influence  in  the  community.  He  was  well  known 
for  the  vigor  of  his  understanding  and  the  energy  of  bis  will.  Integ- 
rity, courage,  generosity,  and  benevolence  were  his  characteristic  qual- 
ities, and  they  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  neighbors. 

George,  the  younger  of  the  sons,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  August, 

'  See  William  Mitten. 

-  See  Judge  Longstreet,  in  Sprague's  Annals. 

It  is  bnt  natural  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  school,  a 
Mketch  of  which  is  given  through  the  painstaking  kindness  of  John  F.  Calhonn, 
Esq.,  of  Due  West,  S.  C,  who  ably  met  an  attack  on  the  school  in  one  of  the  county 
papers  in  188G. 

The  following  list  of  the  teachers  can  Ik^  reliinl  on  with  duo  ct^nfidence:  Moees 
Dobbins,  18-JO ;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  DeWitt,  l>^il-..>v>;  John  Hannah  Cray,  1823-:J«;  Dr.  M. 
Waddel  and  his  youngest  son,  John  X.  Waddol,  l^sUKUt;  Dr.  M.  Waddel  and  an> 
other  sou,  James  P.  Waddel,  18;UJ-;U>:  Hugh  Morr^nv,  18;C  ;  Mr.  lU>yk\l{Sft);  Thomas 
Jenkins,  1840;  Isaac  Moragne,  lS4*i;  Joukins  LtH*,  1843;  W.  A.  Lee,  li?44 ;  Dr.  Reese, 
1845;  William  C.  Ware,  1847  ;  Mr.  lieloit,  in  the  interval  of  IS47-O0:  O.  T.  Porcher, 
l(^0-r»3;  J.  F.  Calhoun,  1S53;  after  ISTvi,  Mr.  Jones,  James  McCutcheen,  and  Cal- 
houn Simonds,  the  last  teacher  at  Willington  in  l?5S  or  l?s»i>.  O.  T.  Porcher,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  snceessors,  revivetl  the  sclund  and  nnuovt^l  it  to  his  home,  onemilo 
from  TVLUin^tou,  and  cootiuuod  it  successfully  to  his  death,  about  187S. 


'^A.*.« 
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1790,  in  this  humble  home.  John  McDaffie  and  his  neighbors  appear 
to  have  considered  the  school-house  more  important  than  the  meeting- 
house in  the  backwoods  of  Georgia,  and  they  bestowed  upon  it  the  pat- 
ronage and  sustenance  which  their  small  means  permitted.  Teachers 
seem  to  have  been  procured  without  difficulty,  but  their  attainments 
and  qualifications  embraced  only  the  first  and  smallest  rudiments  of 
education.  In  these  primitive  institutions  Mr.  McDuffie  learned  before 
his  twelfth  year  so  much  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  quali- 
lied  him  to  be  a  merchant's  clerk  in  a  country  store,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Hayes,  whose  place  of  business  was  in  the  vicinity.  In 
these  schools  Mr.  McDuffi©  displayed  the  wonderful  genius  which  in 
professional  and  public  life  so  much  excited  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  his  countr^^men.  But  so  amiable  was  his  temper,  and  so  afifectionate 
his  disposition,  and  so  incontestable  his  superiority,  that  he  excited  no 
envy  and  no  jealousy.  His  schoolmates  united  with  their  teachers  in 
awarding  to  him  precedence,  and  friends  and  neighbors  approved  and 
applauded  the  distinction. 

His  discretion,  intelligence,  and  assiduity,  with  his  exemplary  deport- 
ment, soon  conciliated  the  friendship  <ind  esteem  of  Mr.  Hayes  and  his 
family.  At  that  time  Augusta  was  the  market-town  of  a  large  country 
in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  attracted  enterprising  merchants 
from  both  States.  James  Calhoun,  a  brother  of  the  great  statesman, 
was  the  leading  partner  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Calhoun  &  Wilson, 
in  Augusta,  which  was  favorably  known  in  the  upper  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Savannah  River.  Mr.  McDuffie  having  developed  capacity 
for  a  larger  business  than  that  of  Mr.  Hayes,  and  being  desirous  to  find 
employment  in  Augusta,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  employer, 
obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  the  house  of  Calhoun  &  Wilson,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1804.  He  was  received  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  soon  attracted  his  attention  and  secured  his  confidence  and 
respect.  His  industry  and  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  his  increased 
duties,  his  modest  and  amiable  deportment,  his  decorous  life,  and  his 
passion  for  knowledge,  quite  distinguished  him  from  others  of  his  age 
and  position.  His  duties  as  a  clerk  were  performed  with  prompt  and 
punctilious  accuracy  and  carefulness,  but  every  leisure  moment  of  the 
diiy  and  many  hours  of  the  night  were  devoted  to  books. 

])r.  Moses  Waddel,  who  had  established  a  reputation  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Wrightsborough,  in  Georgia,  and  who  had 
taught  John  C.  Calhoun,  William  H.  Crawford,  and  others  who  became 
distinguished  as  members  of  the  bar  and  as  statesmen,  was  conducting 
with  distinguished  usefulness  his  famous  academy  at  Willington,  in*  Ab- 
beville County.  S.  C.  William  Calhoun  was  then  a  planter  on  the  Savan- 
nah River,  and  his  residence  was  within  a  mile  of  the  academy.  Busi- 
ness frequently  carried  him  to  Augusta,  where  he  saw  Mr.  McDuffie  in 
the  family  of  his  brother  James.  Prepossessed  by  his  appearance  and 
manners,  and  favorably  impressed  by  the  accounts  of  his  brother  Jame^^ 
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William  Calhonn,  in  1810,  took  Mr.  McDaffie  to  his  home,  when  he  en- 
tered the  academy.  Having  prepared  himself  in  the  English  branches 
and  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  history,  he  commenced  the 
{jatin  course,  and  made  the  most  wonderful  progress. 

The  Willington  Academy  was  so  famous  for  the  number  of  its  papils 
who  became  distinguisbe<l  at  the  bar  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
that  this  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  him  who 
was  its  founder  and  principal,  and  who  impressed  upon  it  so  mach  of 
his  strong  character.  The  Rev.  Moses  Waddel  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.*  He  came  from 
that  section  of  the  State  from  which  the  Calhouns,  the  Nobles,  the  Hut- 
tons,  and  others,  the  colonists  of  that  magnificent  country'  known  as 
the  '*  Calhoun  Settlement,^  had  emigrated.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Patrick  Calhoun,  the  pioneer  and  leader  of  the  colony.  Tradition  told 
that  he  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Waddel,  the  blind  preacher,  whose  elo- 
quence is  immortalized  by  William  Wirt  in  the  beautiful  letters  of  the 
British  Spy.  The  sermons  of  Dr.  Waddel  were  instructive,  forcible, 
and  earnest,  but  they  were  not  eloquent.  He  held  the  faith  and  the 
dogmas  of  his  church  in  their  straightest  and  strictest  forms,  and  he 
taught  them  from  the  pulpit,  and  illustrated  them  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation in  all  their  purity  and  rigor. 

But  nature  had  destined  him  for  another  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
for  greater  fame  than  he  had  acquired  in  the  pulpit.  He  possessed  in 
an  especial  degree  the  qualities — physical,  mental,  and  moral — to  be  an 
instructor  and  governor  of  youth,  and  particularly  to  be  the  principal 
of  a  high  school.  Although  of  medium  height,  his  form  was  burly. 
His  head  was  large,  his  brow  was  heavy,  and  his  eyes  were  grey  and 
cold.  His  speech  was  deliberate  and  authoritative.  His  gesture  was 
commanding:  he  looked  as  one  having  authority,  and  he  sjwke  as  one 
accustomed  to  obedience.  The  whole  man's  appearance,  manner,  and 
mien,  all  were  imi>osing,  masterful.  Ilis  education,  his  high  personal 
qualities,  no  less  than  his  majestic  presence,  eminently  fitted  him  to  be 
the  principal  of  an  academy. 

The  system  of  instnietion  and  the  discipline  of  the  academy  partook 
of  the  high  tone  arid  intiexible  character  of  the  principal;  the  former 
was  thorough,  and  the  latter  was  \igonnis.  No  violation  of  the  laws 
was  alloweil  with  impunity:  punishment,  prompt  and  condign,  was  ad- 
ministered without  partiality  and  without  pity:  the  relentless  rod  was 
applieil  to  all  ofienders  without  ivs^xH^t  to  age,  adN'ancement,  or  social 
position. 

He  was  the  pioneer  of  eilui*5ition  in  the  South,  and  his  academy  at 
Wrightsborough  in  Gei>rgia  was  the  first  grammar  sc1uk>1  in  the  back 


'His  father,  William  Wailtlol,  emijjniUHl  In^u  tho  iioi^iblHtrluxHl  of  Itelfasi,  Iro- 

laod.  in  17<r7:  lie  lamliHl  at  i'liarloston,  and  s«'ttKM  on  \\w  \\ators  of  the  Soath  Ya«l< 

kin,  in  North  Can^Una,     His  son  was  nanunl  M»vu\t.  ;utor  tht*  anoiont  prophet,  oa 

acconnt  of  his  feehle  tennrt*  on  life  in  infancy. — Ho\\o*h  History  of  tho  Presbyteriaii 

Cbarch  iu  South  Carolina,  Vol,  I.  pp.  CvaKvv 
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w)untry  of  that  State.  There  was  no  similar  seminary  in  the  upper 
country  of  South  Carolina,  and  some  of  the  young  men  of  this  State 
were  pupils  at  Wrightsborough.  John  C.  Calhoun  and  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, with  others  who  became  distingaished  in  after  life,  were  prepared 
by  him  for  college. 

Mr.  McDuffie  came  to  Willington  at  the  time  when  the  academy  had 
attiiined  the  height  of  its  fame  and  its  usefulness.  The  reputation  of 
the  principal  as  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher  and  vigorous 
disciplinarian  attracted  young  men  from  all  parts  of  South  Carolina, 
and  many  from  Georgia.  The  sober  but  vigorous  discipline  of  the 
school  was  not  its  least  commendation  to  parents  and  guardians  of  wild 
and  wayward  young  men.  The  academy  received  generous  patronage 
from  Charleston  and  the  planters  of  the  low  country.  Students  were 
here  prepared,  and  well  prepared,  for  the  Junior  class  in  colleges,  and 
for  the  business  and  duties  of  the  learned  professions.  Among  those 
who  received  their  preparatory  education  at  this  school  and  held  high 
public  station  in  after  life  in  this  State  were  James  L.  Petigru,  Hugh 
8.  Legar6,  Patrick  Noble,  David  Louis  Wardlaw,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Francis  A.  Wardlaw.  The  standards  of  education  were  high 
and  exacting,  and  many  of  the  pupils  acquired  reputation  for  talents 
and  scholarship  which  greatly  contributed  to  their  elevation  in  public 
aftairs.  Khetoric  had  the  importance  due  to  it  in  the  course  of  studies, 
and  several  of  the  students  became  well  known  for  their  gifts  of  ora- 
tory, which  they  displayed  so  conspicuously  at  the  bar,  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  McDuffie  saw  within  his  reach  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  an  education,  which  had  been  the  dream  of  his  boyhood 
and  the  i)jission  of  his  life,  and  he  concentrated  upon  his  lessons  the 
whole  force  and  energy  of  his  mighty  intellect.  Much  of  his  time  from 
childhood  had  been  devoted  to  earning  a  livelihood,  and  now  he  gave  it 
all,  and  gave  it  passionately  to  books.  Hero  for  the  first  time  he 
opened  a  Latin  grammar,  and  mastered  it  in  ten  days.  Within  a 
fortnight  after  he  commenced  Virgil,  from  Friday  evening  to  Monday 
morning  ho  prepared  for  recitation  eleven  hundred  lines,  a  feat  which 
absolutely  astounded  his  teachers.  In  all  of  his  lessons  his  progress 
was  equally  rapid  and  remarkable,  and  excited  alike  the  admiration 
and  wonder  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Ho  had  been  but  a  short  time 
at  the  academy  before  his  capacity  as  a  student  and  his  faculty  to  ac- 
quire, accompanied  by  such  modesty  and  reserve,  raised  him  above  all 
competition  and  all  criticism. 

The  young  are  always  generous,  but  his  superiority  was  so  universally 
conceded  and  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  leave  him  above  all  emulation. 
Upon  no  theatre  in  his  mature  years  did  he  establish  a  fame  more  real 
and  enduring  than  at  this  academy  and  among  his  fellow  students.  As 
a  speaker  in  the  debating  society  he  displayed  that  brilliant  argumenta- 
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tioQ  and  something  of  that  burning  eloquence  which  characterized  his 
speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Federal  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Among  his  few  intimates  at  Willington  was  Augustus  B.  Longstreet, 
of  Georgia,  a  man  of  genius  and  promise,  who  afterward  distinguished 
himself  at  the  bar,  injudicial  ofiiice,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  letters;  Near 
the  close  of  his  life  he  was  elected  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. He  was  most  extensively  and  favorably  known  as  the  author  of 
those  graphic  and  humorous  delineations  of  character,  the  "  Georgia 
Scenes.''  He  and  Mr.  McDuffie  composed  that  subject  of  debate  which 
so  perplexed  and  puzzlejd  the  members  of  the  debating  society,  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  scenes,  consisting  of  a  jargon  of 
words  absolutely  devoid  of  meaning,  but  seeming  to  present  a  subject 
for  discussion.  In  his  familiar  intercourse  Mr.  McDuffie  exhibited  a  rare 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  was  so  felicitously 
displayed  in  his  public  speeches,  and  which  identified  him  as  the  author 
of  this  remarkable  subject  for  debate.  This  was  the  subject :  "  Whether 
at  public  elections  should  the  votes  of  faction  predominate  by  internal 
suggestions  or  the  bias  of  jurisprudence."  The  character  ot  the  debate 
and  the  inevitable  confusion  of  the  speakers  are  too  familiar  for  repro- 
duction. In  the  sketch  McDuffie  is  called  "  Mr.  McDermott,"  and  fludge 
Longstreet  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 
lect, who,  though  he  has  since  been  known  throughout  the  Union  as  one 
of  the  ablest  speakers  of  the  country,  seems  to  me  to  have  added  but 
little  to  his  powers  of  debate  since  he  passed  his  twenty-second  year." 

Extraordinary  as  were  the  argumentative  powers  of  Mr,  McDuffie  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  it  would  be  quite  a  misconception  to  suppose  that 
his  great  power  in  argument  and  his  attainments  as  a  scholar  at  Wil- 
lington were  the  primary  fruits  of  a  precocious  intellect.  Like  the  great 
orators  of  Greece,  his  style  of  speaking  in  early  life  was  eminently  argn- 
mentative,  deliberate,  and  logical,  with  but  little  of  that  fervid  eloquence 
which  gained  to  him  at  the  bar,  before  popular  assemblies,  and  in  Con- 
gress, such  magical  sway  over  his  audiences. 

Mr.  McDuffie  left  the  academy  at  Willington  in  December,  1811,  and 
in  that  month  was  admitted  into  the  Junior  class  of  the  South  Carolina 
College.  The  college  was  liberally  endowed,  and  in  seven  years  from 
its  establishment,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Maxcy,  had  become  the 
pride  of  the  State.  Its  first  and  most  eminent  president  had  acquired 
experience  and  reputation  as  head  of  two  Northern  colleges.  He  adde<l 
to  great  learning  the  most  amiable  and  attractive  personal  qualities. 
The  standards  of  the  college  were  all  high,  and  the  course  of  study  com- 
prehensive. The  instruction  was  full  and  thorough.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  send  the  young  men  of  the  State  to  the  celebrated  uni- 
versities of  England  and  of  the  Eastern  States  to  be  educated,  as  had 
been  the  custom  of  wealthy  parents  and  guardians.  The  president  him- 
self was  an  accomplished  elocutionist  and  orator,  and  the  art  of  public 
speaking  received  special  nttontion  and  consideration.    This  was  nat- 
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urally  a  favorite  brauch  iu  au  institution  whose  pupils  were  destined  for 
tbe  learned  professions  or  aspired  to  political  distinction.  Under  the 
teaching  and  the  instruction  of  the  eloquent  Maxcy  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  of  the  South,  or  of  any  country,  took  their  first 
and  earliest  training.  South  Carolina  owes  much  to  her  college  for  the 
eminence  of  her  statesmen  and  the  refinement  and  culture  of  her  citi- 
zens. That  college  sent  out  from  its  precincts  to  the  pulpit,  to  the  bar, 
to  the  bench,  to  legislative  halls,  by  far  the  most  of  those  who  elevated 
their  State  to  the  eminence  which  she  so  justly  and  so  incontestably 
holds  among  her  sister  States.  To  that  college  is  due  in  great  degree 
the  excellent  style  of  speaking  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  country.  The 
standards  of  oratory  taught  there  were  introduced  by  graduates,  and 
were  disseminated  among  what  was  then  known  as  the  backwoods  of 
Carolina. 

Warren  R.  Davis  of  Pendleton,  Bayliss  J.  Earle  of  Greenville,  John 
B.  O'^iTeal  of  Newberry,  and  David  Louis  Wardlaw  of  Abbeville,  were 
graduates,  and  ornaments  of  the  bar,  and  would  have  adorned  the  bar  ift 
any  country.  William  C.  Preston  was  graduated  from  this  college  iu 
1812,  George  McDuffie  in  1813,  and  Hugh  S.  Legar6  in  1814.  Nature  is 
not  used  to  bestow  her  richest  gifts  with  a  prodigal  hand,  and  the  annals 
of  history,  ancient  or  modern,  have  no  record  of  three  men  so  endowed 
with  the  divine  gift  of  eloquence,  in  any  age  or  country,  appearing  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  locality,  on  tbe  stage  of  life.  %w. 

Mr.  McDuflQe  applied  himself  with  unremitting  assiduityUo  his  stud- 
ies, combining  with  them  a  course  of  miscellaneous  reading  which  left 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  take  part  in  anj'  of  those  rebellions 
against  the  government  of  the  college  which  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  some  of  which  were  serious. 

The  vacations  were  employed  by  him  as  a  tutor  in  the  families  of 
country  gentlemen,  thus  obtaining  the  means  to  complete  his  college 
course.  The  superiority  which  had  been  conceded  to  him  at  the  academy 
was  uncontested  in  the  college.  His  proficiency  and  his  exemplarj^  con- 
duct at  once  drew  attention  to  him  as  one  destined  to  distinction,  and 
in  1813  he  was  graduated,  not  only  with  the  first  honons  of  his  class, 
but  w  ith  a  reputation  that  might  have  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  genius 
and  the  hopes  of  toil.  Ilis  graduation  speech  on  the  Permanence  of  the 
Union  was  so  much  admired  by  his  fellow-students,  in  common  with 
others  who  were  present,  that  it  was  published  at  their  request.  That 
speech,  thus  appreciated,  was  evidence  of  uncommon  merit,  and  like 
many  other  productions  of  his  genius,  has  been  lost  in  the  oblivion  of 
time. 

Able  and  graceful  as  was  his  written  composition,  faultless  as  was  his 
elocution,  majestic  as  was  his  whole  intellect,  it  was  his  eloquence  that 
gave  him  his  great  superiority.  1  have  heard,  and  hoard  often,  the 
orators  of  the  greatest  repute  in  this  country  daring  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. Many  of  them  were  greatly  and  justly  distinguished  for  the 
11406— No.  3 4 
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graces  and  elegances  of  rhetoric  and  elocution,  some  of  them  were  elo- 
quent. The  speeches  of  Calhoun  were  philosophical  and  grand,  the 
speeches  of  Webster  were  logical  and  massive  and  masterly,  the  speeches 
of  Clay  and  Preston  were  polished  and  brilliant.  But  Greece  had  but 
one  Demosthenes,  Rome  had  but  one  Cicero,  and  America  has  had  but 
one  McDuflSe. 

THORN^VELL  ORPHANAGE,  AT   CLINTON. 

The  Thoruwell  Orphanage  and  the  Holy  Communion  Church  Insti- 
tute are  illustrations  of  the  spirit  born  since  the  Civil  War.  The  for- 
mer was  the  result  of  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  several  benevolent 
Presbyterians,  who  showed  their  love  of  their  denomination  by  nam- 
ing the  new  institution  after  their  greatest  man,  the  late  Rev.  J.  H. 
Tlioniwell.  The  Orphanage  has  accumulated  about  $26,000  worth  of 
property,  a  largo  i)art  being  donated  by  kind  friends  in  the  North,  Of 
this,  about  $10,000  is  intended  for  an  endowment  fund  5  the  real  estate 
of  the  corporation  has  cost  more  than  $16,000,  but  is  worth  a  much 
larger  s«m.  In  addition  to  this  property,  the  Orphanage  has  received 
and  expended  for  current  expenses  nearly  $50,000  since  its  beginning. 

This  enterprise  has  expanded  in  directions  hardly  foreseen  by  its 
founders.  The  increasing  needs  of  the  orphan  pupils  for  educational 
advantages  eciual  to  those  usually  afforded  children  in  respectable  Pres- 
byterian families,  has  made  it  necessary  to  attach  a  young  ladies'  semi- 
nary and  a  college  for  young  men  to  the  enlarged  and  always  growing 
Orphanage. 

Besides  literary  instruction,  the  boys  are  trained  in  manual  labor  and 
the  girls  in  domestic  duties. 

IIOLY  COMMUNION   CHURCH  INSTITUTE. 

This  school  was  founded  through  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
PorK^r,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  1867,  in  memory  of  a  bright,  promis- 
ing son  who  had  died  a  short  time  previously.  He  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  classical  school  for  the  children  of  parents  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. His  efforts  to  continue  the  school  and  educate  the  children 
thus  confided  to  him  furnish  a  rare  example  of  Christian  faith  and  per- 
severance, lie  visited  city  after  city,  preaching  in  the  different  pulpits, 
meeting  with  rebuffs  and  refusals,  enduring  insults,  trudging  till  late 
at  night  through  the  snow  and  sleet  of  northern  winters;  but  his  con- 
victions of  the  duty  he  had  undertaken  never  weakened.  His  appeals 
met  witli  a  generous  response,  since  up  to  1883  about  $150,000,  nearly 
half  of  tlie  funds  necessary  for  the  undertaking,  had  been  contributed 
by  friends  in  tlie  Xorth  and  England.' 


'  Prof.  C'lmrlcs  l'\  Smith,  of  Vauderbilt.  Universjity,  Hpcaks  of  "tlio  founding  ami 
endoirinf/  *  "  ^  *»f  ilio  Holy  Comiininion  Institute,  in  Charleston,"  as  ono  of  the 
most  (Mi('oura«;in<;  sij^ns  of  educational  progress  in  the  South.— Atlantic  Monthly, 
Vol.  54,  p.  507. 
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* 
MANUAL   LABOR  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  deciule  from  1S30  to  1840  the  whole  country  was  greatly 
stirred  bv  a  new  educalioiuil  movement  in  favor  of  manual  labor 
schools.  In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  experiment 
was  made  tinie  and  again.  In  1834,  at  the  Donaldson  Academy  in  North 
Carolina,  such  a  school  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faye*te- 
ville  Presbytery.  The  enterprise  was  put  ^'  under  the  charge  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Simeon  Colton,  who  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements, 
great  energy,  and  knew  something  about  almost  everything  that  ought 
to  be  taught  in  such  a  school.  He  had  been  in  charge  for  a  number  of 
years  of  a  similar  school  at  Amherst  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  said  to 
have  managed  it  with  great  success."  The  number  of  students  rose  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  a  short  time,  yet  this  feature  was  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Dr.  Colton  seemed  to  think  that  "close 
habits  of  study  and  manual  labor  were  incompatible.''  In  1838  David- 
son College,  in  North  Carolina,  was  established  under  the  control  of 
two  presbyteries,  and  yet  their  wealth  and  numbers  failed  to  hold  this 
manual  labor  feature  longer  than  three  years;  most  of  the  students 
were  sons  of  farmers,  and  many  learned  to  work  in  the  field  before 
going- to  college.  It  was  not,  therefore,  that  they  thought  the  work 
dishonorable,  but  that  they  felt  it  to  be  a  loss  of  time  to  cut  wood  aud 
hold  the  plow  while  at  college.  And  this  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  students  at  these  schools.  The  experiment  was  made  at 
Wake  Forest  College,  in  North  Carolina,  with  the  same  results.* 

In  Soutii  Carolina  the  first  manual  labor  school  in  the  United  States 
was  founded  on  the  be<iuest  of  Dr.  John  De  La  llowe,  of  xibbeville 
County,  who  in  1700  left  the  bulk  of  his  j)roperty  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  agricultural  school.  In  the  various  reports  on  the  free- 
school  system  of  South  Carolina,  made  by  the  different  commissioners  in 
1830,  one  believed  in  the  efiicacy  of  '*  manual  labor"  schools  as  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  But  the  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Thornwell  and 
Elliott  discarded  this  system  as  *' egregious  failures  in  almost  every  in- 
stance." The  plan  was  also  tried  at  Cokesbury  by  the  Methodists,  at 
F.rskine  by  the  Associate  Rt* formed  Presbyterians,  at  Furman  Univer- 
sity by  the  Baptists,  and  at  Pendleton  by  '*  working  citizens,"  aud  with 
the  sa;]:e  result  in  all, — failure  and  con)plete  abandonment  of  it. 


'  Trom  a  private  letter  from  Cbaiiccllor  VV.  D.  JobnsoU,  of  South  CaroliDa,  who  at- 
tcuded  Koiue  of  these  schools. 


CHAPTER  III. 

COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION. 

The  first  traces  of  collegiate  education  iu  South  Carolina  are  found 
in  the  Douse  Journals  of  1723,  where  it  is  recorded  that  llev.  Thomas 
Morrit  made  proposals  for  establishing  a  college.  For  want  of  funds, 
chiefly,  nothing  came  of  it,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  word  ^' college'^  appears  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

There  is  no  authentic  record  of  any  other  attempt  until  1769,  when  a 
bill  was  drawn  (largely  in  John  Eutledge's  handwriting),  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college,  which  was  to  be  named  the  College  of 
South  Carolina.  After  providing  for  j)ublic  schools,  the  bill  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  following  corps  of  instructors :  A  i)resident,  who  shall 
be  professor  of  divinity,  moral  i^hilosophy,  and  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
with  a  salary  of  £350  sterling  i)er  annum ;  a  i)rofessor  of  civil  and 
common  law,  and  of  the  municipal  laws  of  the  province,  with  a 
salary  of  X200  3  a  professor  of  physic,  anatomy,  botany,  and  chem- 
istry, X2OO5  a  professor  of  nmthematics,  and  of  natural  and  ex- 
perimental i)hilosoi)hy,  j£20() ;  a  professor  of  history,  chronology, 
and  tlie  modern  languages,  £200;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  the 
president  should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.^  it  was 
probably  due  to  the  excitement  of  the  coming  conflict  with  the  mother 
country  that  nothing  came  of  this  bill.  But  it  was  an  advanced  scheme 
for  the  times,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  on  a  broader  plan  than  several  of  the 
colleges  in  the  State  to-day. 

In  1785,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  their  delay,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  for  erecting  and  establishing  three  colleges,  one  at  Charleston, 
one  at  Winnsborough,  and  the  third  at  Ninety-Six.  The  one  at  Winns- 
borough  was  to  be  a  "college  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  learned 
and  foreign  languages,  and  iu  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.'*-  Besides 
the  usual  regulations,  it  was  enacted  that  "no  i)erson  shall  be  eligible 
as  a  trustee  of  the  said  colleges  unless  he  shall  profess  the  Christian 
Protestant  religion."  In  1795  an  act  was  passed  for  incorporating  a 
fourtli  college  at  l^eaufort,  and  in  1707  a  fifth  college  was  incorporated 
in  Pinckney  District,  as  the  "College  of  Alexandria." 

Of  three  of  these  colleges,  no  traces  remain ;  the  one  at  Charleston 
is  still  in  existence,  while  that  at  AVinnsborough  lives  as  an  academy. 

'  Lu  Borde,  pp.  4,  5.  -  Statutes  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  IV,  p.  074. 
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Of  the  two  latter,  one  gave  diplomas  for  the  first  few  jears,  while  the 
institution  in  Charleston  did  not  claim  to  bo  a  college  until  after  1825. 
There  were  no  means  for  collegiate  instruction  until  the  establishment 
of  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1801,  the  history  of  which  is  given 
elsewhere. 

INFLUENCE   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY"  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  University  of  Virginia  on  southern 
thought,  life,  and  institutions,  has  never  been  fully  recognized,  and 
l)robably  never  can  be,  since  it  has  become  woven  into  the  warp  and 
w^oof  of  society.  In  South  Carolina  the  influence  .is  very  clearly  seen 
in  the  adoption  of  the  independent  school  system,  like  that  of  this 
greatest  southern  school.  Furman  University,  one  of  whose  professors 
is  a  graduate  of  tlie  University  of  Virginia,  has  maintained  the  system 
for  many  years.  At  one  time  two  out  of  her  five  professors  had  re- 
ceived their  diplomas  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Two  of  the  feniale 
colleges  are  also  organized  on  this  plan,  as  was  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  (now  at  Louisville,  Ky.),  whose  very  populjir 
l)rofessor,  and  a  leading  preacher  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Church,  Dr. 
.Tolin  A.  Broadus,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Woflbrd 
also  adopted  the  system,  and  so  did  the  State  institution  when  merged 
into  auniversity  in  18G5.  'One  of  her  ablest  professors,  Charles  Ven- 
able,  was  also  from  this  great  sister  University.  In  one  respect,  per- 
haps, the  Virginia  school  copied  after  that  of  South  Carolina.  The 
high  sense  of  honor  among  the  students  at  both  places  is  proverbial 
throughout  the  South  to  day,  and  this  was  doubtless  firmly  established 
at  Columbia  before  Jefferson  founded  his  institution.  The  whole  tend- 
ency in  these  colleges  is  now  towards  the  imitation  of  the  spirit  and 
life  of  this  latter;  the  ambition  of  the  students  is  to  join  some  class 
there,  and  the  professors  strive  to  make  their  courses  as  advanced  as 
that  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  Most  of  them  also  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees,  making  the  requirements' 
for  the  latter  much  higher  than  for  the  former. 

RESULTS   OF   THE  WAR. 

■ 

Jjcaving  out  the  loss  of  the  endowments,  one  of  the  worst  results  of 
tlie  Civil  War  was  the  lowering  of  the  standard  in  the  colleges.  Tliis 
was  unavoidable,  since  the  means  of  preparation  for  college  were  swept 
away  with  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  acjidemies. 

The.  endowments  were  all  swept  away.  Wofford,  Furman,  Newberry, 
and  Erskine,  all  lost  the  generous  gifts  of  years.  The  attendance  of 
students  also  fell  off.  Tlie  college  at  Columbia  has  suffered  but  little 
fiom  reduction  of  students,  aVthough  some  of  the  others  have  hardly 
one  half  their  former  number.  Besides  the  loss  of  the  college  endow- 
ments, the  funds  of  most  of  the  charitable  schools,  receivetl  in  colonial 
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times,  were  also  swept  away.  The  loss  of  libraries,  as  those  of  the 
Winyaw  Indigo  Society  and  Mount  Zion,  was  also  considerable.  Baild- 
ings  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  second  class  were  also  destroyed. 
But  one  of  the  most  disastrous  effects  was  the  destruction  of  public 
and  private  libraries.  Many  of  the  planters  were  men  of  taste  and 
wealth,  who  had  spent  much  time  and  money  in  making  fine  collec- 
tions of  costly  volumes,  rare  manuscripts,  and  pamphlets  illustrating 
local  life  and  habits.  On  the  approach  of  the  invading  army  the  owners 
were  forced  to  flee  and  leave  their  valuable  collections  at  the  mercy  of 
ignorant  slaves.  Books  were  destroyed  and  carried  away,  and  bonfires 
were  kindled  with  fine  plates  and  old  folios.  There  are  instances  re- 
lated where,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  libraries  of  six  or  eight 
thousand  volumes  were  destroyed,  only  two  or  three  hundred  being 
saved  from  die  general  wreck. 

TIIEOLOGIOAL   SEMINARIES. 

Two  denominations  in  South  Carolina  have  had  separate  theological 
seminaries,  and  a  third  has  attached  such  a  department  to  its  college 
proper.  Tlie  Baptists  for  several  years  maintained  at  Greenville  a 
seminary  for  training  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  the  Presby- 
terians had  a  similar  institution  at  Columbia.  The  Associate  lie- 
formed  Presbyterians  have  supported  a  tlieological  department  in 
connection  with  Erskine  College.  The  Baptist  theological  institution, 
which  was  the  outgrowth  of  Furman  University,  was  organized  in 
1858.  The  Baptist  denomination  oftered  $100,000  on  condition  that 
it  be  located  within  the  borders  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  established 
within  the  State,  at  (rreenville,  where  it  remained  until  1870,  when  it 
was  removed  to  Louisville,  Kv.  This  is  the  seminaiT  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention. 

The  seminary  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  is  located  at  Co- 
lumbia. It  was  in  this  school  that  the  Rev.  James  Woodrow  taught 
•the  sy.stem  of  evolution,  for  which  he  was  tried  for  heresy,  lie  was 
removed  from  the  facility,  and  the  final  appeal  was  made  to  the 
(leneral  Asscinbly  of  the  Church  lor  the  decision  of  the  case.  This 
body  met  in  Baltimore  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1888,  and  finally 
decided  against  him  by  a  large  majority. 

In  addition  to  these  theological  seminaries  there  is  the  Benedict  In- 
stitute at  Columbia  for  training  colored  youths  for  the  minisiry  of  Mie 
Baptist  Church.     It  is  largely  supported  by  norMiern  donations. 

A  theological  seminary  was  organized  by  the  convention  of  the  dio- 
cese of  the  Protestant  l^piscopal  Church  in  1857,  with  the  Right  Rev. 
Thomas  V.  Davis,  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davis,  Jr.,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Paul 
Trapier,  and  the  Rev.  Stuart  llanckell,  D.D.,  as  professors.  It  was 
located  at  (3amden,  and  the  buildings  were  erected  during  the  next 
year;  the  school  went  into  successful  operation,  and  was  continued 
uuiW  1805,  when  the  main  building  and  the  greiiter  part  of  the  library 
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were  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  during  the  occupancy  of  Camden 
by  the  Federal  troops. 

A  noble-hearled  layman,  owning  the  grounds  and  buildings  known 
as  Saint  John's  College,  in  Spartanburg,  presented  them  to  the  diocese 
for  the  seminary,  and  in  October,  18GC,the  school  w'as  reopened  at  that 
place;  but  on  account  of  the  losses  sustained  during  the  War,  in  the 
destruction  of  church  j)roi)erty  and  the  failure  of  investments,  it  was 
found  that  the  diocese  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  professors  and  aid  the 
students,  and  in  Uetober,  18G8,  the  seminary  was  suspended.  The  dio- 
cese still  owns  the  grounds  and  bnilding;^,  but  the  latter  are 'falling  into 
decay,  and  the  trustees  propose  to  sell  if  they  can  get  a  fair  price. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EDUCATIONAL   AND    OHAIUTABLE    INSTITUTIONS   OF 

CHARLESTON. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF   CHARLESTON. 

The  bogiiiiiings  of  the  College  of  Cbarleston  may  be  traced  to  June, 
1770.  At  this  time  a  meeting  was  heUl  to  consider  tlic  propriety  ot 
"petitioning  the  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  or  near 
Charleston."*  But  owing  to  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Revolution 
nothing  was  done  toward  its  foundation  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
except  donations  and  bequests  by  private  citizens  for  a  college  to  bo 
established  in  the  future.  These  gifts  commenced  in  1772  and  con- 
tinued up  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  college,  and  amounted  to 
£10,500,  besides  books.  One  man,  John  McKenzie,  gave  1,200  volumes, 
and  others  that  are  not  known  gave  many  more.  With  the  most  of  the 
donors — seven  in  all — it  was  a  favorite  notion  to  locate  the  institution 
in  or  near  Charleston,  but  one  or  two  of  them  rose  superior  to  this 
local  pride  and  stipulated  for  its  location  in  the  country  or  i)rovince. 

With  these  beginnings,  it  was  easier  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  grant 
the  charter.  In  1785  the  charter  was  granted,  not  only  for  this  college, 
but  for  two  others  at  the  same  time,  one  at  Cambridge  and  the  other  at 
Winnsborough.  The  one  at  Cambridge  never  went  any  further;  that  at 
Winnsborough,  Mount  Zion,  is  still  maintained  as  a  respectable  training 
school.  The  funds  which  had  been  bequeathed  for  a  college  were  thus 
divided  among  three  institutions.  The  feeling  between  the  '*  up  coun- 
try'' and  the '' low-country  "  is  seen  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  and  continues  to  this  day,  though  its  sharpness  has  worn  off. 
Tlie  act,^  after  reciting  that  'Mt  is  much  desired  by  many  well-disposed 
l)ersons  that  a  public  seminary  of  learning  for  the  education  of  j'outh 
should  be  established  in  or  near  Charlesk)n,"  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  twenty-three  trustees,  including  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Under  the  act  eight  and  seven-eighths  acres,  called  "free- 
school"  land,  were  given  to  the  Charleston  College,  bounded  by  Bound- 
ary, Philii),  Coming,  and  St.  George  Streets,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city. 


:>6 


•  Kominiscences  of  Charleston,  byCbarlos  Fraser,  p.  91. 
■^Statutes,  Vol.  IV,  p.  ()74. 
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If  this  land  could  have  been  saved  for  the  college,  it  would  have  fur- 
nisbed  a  large  income,  but  tbreefourtbs  of  it  was  soon  sold  for  debts 
incurred  by  bad  management.  For  several  years  nothing  further  seems 
to  have  been  done. 

ORGANIZATION  UNDER  REV.  ROBERT  SMITH. 

In  1791  a  new  charter  was  granted,  since  there  were  doubts  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  triple  act,  and  because  of  the  "many  inconveniences 
in  carrying  into  execution  the  act  of  1785,"  as  to  the  election  of  officers 
and  meetings  of  the  trustees. 

The  trustees  commenced  work  by  electing  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  after- 
wards bishop,  principal  of  the  college.  He  moved  his  flourishing  school 
for  boys  into  the  '*  long,  narrow,  and  low  brick  range  which  was  origi- 
nally erected  and  used  for  soldiers'  barracks  during  the  Revolution,  and 
the  college  commenced  operations."  He  managed  the  school  until  1797, 
not  teaching  himself,  but  providing  "able  and  efficient  teachers."  His 
Latin  teacher,  Mr.  Coffee,  was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  "constructed  a 
model  of  Caisar's  bridge  across  the  Rhine."  Another  assistant.  Dr. 
Gallagher,  "  was  a  man  of  genius  and  of  taste,"  and  by  "his  talents  and 
learning  gave  it  the  practical  characteristics  of  a  college."  The  boys 
read  Livy  in  Latin,  and  Homer  in  Greek,  went  through  six  books  of 
Euclid,  studied  surveying,  navigation,  something  of  geography,  astron- 
omy, natural  philosophy,  English,  and  declamation.  A  Latin  prayer 
was  read  in  the  morning,  and  an  English  one  in  the  evening.  It  fur- 
)iislied  the  highest  grade  of  instruction  in  the  State  so  far  as  is  known. 
i>nt  it  was  no  more  than  a  respectable  grammar  school,  although  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  college.  Even  the  principal  sent  his  sons  to  the 
>Jorth  for  their  education. 

During  the  term  of  Dr.  Smith  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on 
six  graduates,  one  of  whom,  Nathaniel  Bowen,  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  So  elementary  was  the  work  required  for  this  degree, 
that  one  of  the  graduates  said  that  "  the  whole  thing  was  absurd."  The 
oldest  of  them  was  only  eighteen,  and  the  highest  authors  read  were 
Homer  and  Livy.  Joseph  Alston,  who  afterwards  married  Theodosia 
Burr,  and  became  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  was  a  student  there,  as 
were  also  Thomas  Bennett,  William  Lowndes,  Judge  John  S.  Richard- 
son, and  Joseph  Duncan. 

Under  Dr.  Smith's  management  the  institution  became  burdened  with 
debt,  and  the  most  of  the  land  was  sold.  After  his  resignation  in  1797, 
even  this  grammar  school  was  lost,  since  no  school  was  maintained  there 
for  any  length  of  time  until  the  revival  of  the  institution  in  1823  or  1824. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  young  were  cut  ott'  from  educa- 
tional facilities;  for  a  large  number  were  taught  at  private  schools, 
while  a  great  many  went  to  the  South  Carolina  College,  some  to  the 
North,  a  few  to  Europe. 
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VARIOUS  TEACHERS  TO   1824. 

Thomas  Bee,  a  man  of  fine  literary  reputation,  from  Oxford,  England, 
undertook  to  supervise  the  school,  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Smith, 
until  he  could  get  over  some  one  from  Eton  capable  of  managing  *'  a 
grammar  school."  Afterward  Eev.  George  Buist,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston,  was  elected  in  1805,  and  moved  his 
large  school  there. 

There  were  two  courses  of  study,  one  in  scienc^e  and  literature,  the 
other  in  English  and  modern  languages.  The  studies  were  no  more 
advanced  than  under  Dr.  Smith,  and  no  class  rose  higher  than  Sopho- 
more. Among  the  studies  political  economy  was  mentioned,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  know  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  ifc.  After 
Eev.  Mr.  Buist,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  Eev.  Mr.  Malcolmsen,  Dr.  Rat- 
toon,  Mr.  Mitchell  King,  Mr.  Abiel  Bolles.  Mr.  Wood  Furman,  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  turn,  had  the  manngenuMit  of  the  school. 

After  1811  the  college  classes  were  altogether  discontinued,  private 
schools  only  being  kept  there.  Of  these,  probably  the  best  was  that  of 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  whose  two  sons  have  become  prominent.  William  Henry 
Hurlbut  was  a  very  quick,  bright  boy,  and  becjime  a  leading  journalist 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  World.  His  brother,  Stephen  Augustus 
Hurlbut,  w  as  somewhat  slower  in  apprehension.  He  left  the  city  on  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Petigru  in  1845  for  Illinois,  entered  politics,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  Civil  War,  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
was  sent  as  minister  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  where 
he  died  in  1882.  He  was  with  Sherman's  army  in  its  march  through 
the  State  in  18G5. 

REV.  JASPER   ADAMS. 

Bishop  Bowen  tried  to  revive  the  college  in  1824,  but  not  much  was 
done  towards  its  revival  until  the  coming  of  Eev.  Jasper  Adams,  the 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Brown  University. 
In  their  letter  the  trustees  stated  that  '^ there  was  a  college  in  Charles- 
ton; its  endowment,  however,  was  small;  and  by  bad  management  has 
been  reduced  to  nothing."  The  otter  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  and  the  benefit  of  a  warmer  climate  induced  him  to  accept* 
On  his  arrival  several  ambitious  young  physicians  wished  to  found  a 
medical  school  in  connection  with  the  college,  but  the  conservatism  of 
the  trustees  declined  the  oiler.  A  few  years  afterwards  it  was  founded 
on  an  independent  basis,  became  the  JVIedical  College  of  Charleston, 
and  the  College  of  Charleston  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  a  medical 
department  annexed  to  it. 

Mr.  Adams  was  very  ambitious  to  enlarge  the  course,  but  he  found 
the  trustees  and  citizens  bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure.  It  was  im- 
practicable and  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  South  Carolina  (Col- 
lege.   Several  of  the  most  iniluential  trustees  resigned  afterwards,  when 
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tliey  s^aw  the  plan  would  bo  adopted.  Even  one  of  the  professors  op- 
posed it  as  uupropitious.  "The  college  was  without  funds,  without 
suitable  buildings,  wituout  reputation,  and  without  prospects.''  Its 
reputation  was  wide  enough,  but  it  was  questionable.  One  of  the  citi- 
zens wrote  that,  "from  former  associations,  the  neighbors  shuddered 
at  having  it  recommenced."  But  Adams  was  invincible.  At  last  the 
trustees  graciously  allowed  him  to  do  the  work  ou  his  own  responsi- 
bility. A  new  building  had  to  be  erected.  .  The  trustees  met  this  with 
the  statement:  "All  the  great  schools  in  England,  such  as  Eton  and 
Westminster,  were  kept  in  old  abbeys,  which  were  not  as  good  as  the 
college  buildings — in  truth,  they  were  good  enough." 

At  last  the  professors  had  to  take  the  pecuniary  responsibility  on  them- 
selves. Adams  worked  like  a  galley  slave;  heard  four  or  five  recita- 
tions daily,  managed  the  general  affairs,  and  canvassed  for  subscriptions. 
The  money  was  promised,  but  still  the  trustees  grumbled.  They  were 
confident  that  the  subscriptions  would  not  be  paid,  but  when  met  with 
the  assertion  that  the  subscribers  were  liMorable  citizens  and  would 
meet  their  obligations,  they  yielded.  By  this  time  Adams  was  so 
wearied  with  the  struggle  that  he  resigned  and  went  to  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
The  trustees  now  saw  what  they  had  lost  by  their  opposition,  and  took 
steps  the  next  year  to  recall  him.  But  Adams  was  now  master,  and 
he  let  them  know  on  what  terms  he  would  return.  Ifis  terms  were  prac- 
ti(  ally  accepted,  and  the  trustees  offered  a  salary  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  expenses  of  removal  of  his  family,  and  laid  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  building  which  cost  $25,000. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   COLLEGE. 

Adams  returned  and  opened  the  school  in  April,  1827,  with  a  professor 
of  (Jreek,  of  Latin,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  four  tutors, 
and  an  assistant  in  French.  The  management  of  the  college  was  a 
marvel  of  business  success,  and  it  was  maintained  almost  exclusively 
by  tuition  fees,  which  averaged  for  ten  years  eleven  thousand  dollars, 
an<l  at  one  time  amounted  to  a  surplus  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

In  ISiiS  the  college  was  re-organized  into  three  departments,  English, 
classical,  and  scientific.  There  had  been  great  dissatisfaction  at  the 
slight  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  English,  audit  was  demanded  that 
this  should  be  remedied,  as  had  been  done  in  some  of  the  Northern  col- 
leges, or  th(»  college  course  now  provided,  a  writer  in  a  Boston  maga- 
zine said  :  "  The  regular  course  of  studies,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  pursued  at  any  of  our  colleges."' 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  English  <lepartment  was  mainly  preparatory,  embracing  the  or- 
<linary  English  hranches,  elements  of  mathematics,  themes,  and  deda- 


'Ainericaii  .Journal  of  KiinciiticMi,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  o.'iiJ  (JH2H). 
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niation.  The  classical  course  covered  the  usual  authors,  Caesar,  Vir- 
gil, Sallust,  Cicero  (select  orations  and  two  philosophical  writings), 
Horace,  Livy  (five  books),  Juvenal,  Persius,  Tacitus,  Jacob's  Greek 
Eeader,  Graica  Majora  (first  volume,  and  to  the  end  of  Medea  ia  sec- 
ond), and  four  gospels  in  Greek.  The  scientific  students  studied  calcu- 
lus, navigation,  surveying,  construction  of  mathematical  instruments, 
and  physics.  Other  studies  required  of  all  were  the  following:  logic 
(Hedge,  and  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind),  Porter's  Analysis, 
Blair's  Lectures,  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  and  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  Intellectual  Philosophy,.  Vattel-s  Law  of  Nations,  But- 
ler's Analogy,  Pitkin's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  in  the  United  States,  in  Story's  Abridgement.  Scientific 
students  were  required  to  know  French,  in  order  that  text-books  in  that 
language  could  be  used.  Political  economy  was  required  of  all  iu  the 
English  and  scientific  departments.  The  degree  of  A,  B.  was  given  to 
those  who  went  through  the  classical  and  scientific  departments,  while 
certificates  only  were  given  to  the  English  students.  Students  were 
under  the  control  of  oilicers  while  they  were  on  the  college  grounds, 
and  they  usually  remained  in  college  seven  hours  daily.  The  number 
of  students  rose  from  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  and  remained  about  that  number  for  several  years. 

ATTEMPT  TO  FORM  A  COLLEGE  PROPER. 

Another  opportunity  about  this  time  was  given  for  the  college  to  be- 
come an  important  institution  in  the  State.  Under  the  presidency  of 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  South  Carolina  College  had  been  almost  ruined. 
The  religious  people  of  the  State  hesitated  about  sending  their  sons  to  it. 
Adams  saw  the  chance  for  the  Charleston  College,  and  wished  to  cut  ofi* 
the  preparatory  department.  In  1832  there  were  sixty  students  in  the 
college  proper,  but  many  more  in  the  other  departments.  Adams  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  trustees,  urging  that  these  t«\'o  departments 
(English  and  scientific)  be  abolished.  But  the  conservative  trustees 
refused,  and  "by  their  refusal  disappointed  the  students,  the  faculty, 
and  the  public,"  and  from  this  time  the  college  declined.  The  trustees 
themselves  either  sent  their  sons  to  the  South  Carolina  College,  by  rea- 
son of  the  supposed  political  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it,  or  to  the  . 
North  for  better  training.  Thomas  Y.  Grimk(i  at  this  time  made  his 
famous  attack  on  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  the  discussion  that  arose 
from  it  made  another  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  with  a 
classical  course  only. 

The  South  (^arolina  College  was  soon  re  organized,  and  the  last  chance 
for  supremacy  of  the  Charleston  College  was  gone  forever,  when  Adams 
left  in  1830.^ 


'  Tho  chief  antbority  for  the  c()lle«;e  in  18,'IG  is  an  article  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Register,  Vol.  XIT,  p.  104  (\K\0). 
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SUMMARY  OF  REV.  J.  ADAMS'S  WORK. 

His  ability  is  shown  in  the  results  of  bis  labors;  he  found  the  insti- 
tution an  inferior  grammar  school,  and  he  left  it  with  an  advanced  col- 
legiate branch.  The  number  of  pupils  had  risen  from  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  to  two  hundred  and  twenty,  with  an  average  yearly  increase 
of  income  from  tuition  of  six  thousand  dollars  5  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  the  most  of  which  had  come  from  the  increased  amount  from 
tuition  fees,  and  the  rest  raised  through  subscriptions  by  his  exertions, 
had  been  spent  in  buildings  and  other  improvements.  All  the  expenses 
of  improvements  and  the  salaries  of  the  professors  were  paid  from  tuition 
fees,  and  yet  at  one  time  there  was  a  surplus  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  his  thirteen  years'  presidency  was 
nearly  eight  hundred,  while  the  number  of  graduates  was  sixty-one. 
Fourteen  of  these  entered  the  ministry,  and  one  of  them.  Rev.  Daniel 
Corbin,  attained  some  prominence  in  his  profession,  leaving  a  volume 
of  sermons  behind  him.  He  in  common  with  manv  others  was  a  benefi- 
ciary  at  the  college.  The  first  degree  was  conferred  in  1825  on  Alexan- 
der Gadsden,  and  the  next  year  on  Bishop  Wightman. 

REORGANIZATION   UNDER    CONTROL   OF   CITY   COUNCIL. 

Up  to  the  War  of  Independence  the  aristocratic  youth  of  Charleston 
had  been  educated  in  England,  and  had  brought  back  with  them  a 
fondness  for  things  English.  This  feeling  was  suflBciently  strong  in 
the  early  organization  of  the  college,  when  a  majority  of  the  governing 
class  were  of  Euglish  education,  to  model  the  course  of  study  on  the 
English  system,  with  a  preponderance  of  the  classics  and  mathematics. 
The  course  in  mathematics  has  been  very  advanced  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  along  with  this  feeling  was  another,  to  make  the  institu- 
tion a  ''  home  college,"  "  for  the  benefit  of  those  youths  of  the  city  and 
neighborhood  whose  parents  were  unable  to  Send  them  away."^  The 
Hon.  W.  D.  Porter,  in  his  alumni  aildress  in  1871,  said  :  ^'  We  find  it  to 
have  been  the  predominant  and  i)revailing  purpose  of  the  trustees  to 
foster  a  complete  system  of  domestic  education,  and  to  this  end,  to 
establish  on  a  permanent  basis  a  home  collegc,^^  It  was  never  intended 
at  any  period  to  be  a  rival  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  the  trust- 
ees have  steadily  kept  this  aim  in  view,  as  distinctly  appears  several 
times  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

This  adherence  to  the  English  system,  and  the  feeling  of  local  pride, 
combined  to  render  the  school  i)eculiarly  fitted  for  Charleston,  and  it 
was  i)r()bably  these  two  influences  that  induced  the  City  Council  to  as- 
sume control  of  the  college.  Adams,  having  failed  to  move  the  trustees 
to  establish  a  college  proper,  again  returned  to  the  North,  and  the 
school  seemed  likely  to  relapse  to  the  old  condition.     At  this  juncture 


'  G.  £.  Manigault,  curator  of  college  maseum. 
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the  Couucil  deemod  the  re-organization  to  be  of  ^'  momcntoas  couse- 
qnences  to  the  citizens  of  Charleston,"  and  i)roposed  to  confer  with  the 
trustees  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  outcome  of  the  conferences  was  that  in 
1837  the  city  assumed  control  of  the  college,  being  charged  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses,  while  the  trustees  were  to  be  elected  by  the  coun- 
cil. Two  years  later  it  was  provided  that  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$1,000  should  be  made  for  the  college  purposes,  since,  as  the  ordinance 
declared,  '^  the  College  of  Charleston  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
intellectual  improvement  and  moral  welfare  of  the  youth  of  our  cit^'i 
and  deserves  to  be  cherished  with  a  wise  and  liberal  patronage  in  order 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness."  The  institution  has  remained  in 
the  charge  of  the  city  to  the  present.  The  appropriations  for  the  col- 
lege have  varied  at  difiterent  periods,  in  its  early  years  being  much  more 
than  now,  since  the  interest  from  endowments  at  present  almost  meets 
the  expenses. 

One  result  of  the  control  by  the  city  has  been  the  attention  paid  to 
modern  languages.  In  1867,  by  a  special  ordinance,  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  yearly  was  appropriated  for  a  chair  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  for  no  other  purpose.  Nothing  was  passed  under  this  or- 
dinance until  1877,  when  the  trustees  established  the  chair.  In  this 
way  the  modern  languages  have  received  equal  recognition  with  the 
ancient.  But  in  1880  this  special  fund  was  stopped,  as  an  instructor 
was  engaged  at  half  the  amount  before  given.  The  annual  appropri- 
ations for  all  purposes  by  the  city  have  reached  as  high  as  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  for  the  last  several  years  only  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

INVESTED  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  early  gifts  of  books  and  money  have  already  been  referred  to, 
but  the  later  donations  show  the  spirit  and  pride  of  the  people  in  the 
institution. 

The  lion.  Elias  Ilorry,  in  1828,  established  an  annuity  on  his  personal 
bond  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  yielding  live  hundred  dollars  yearly,  for 
founding  a  professorship,  and  he  paid  this  for  tliirty-ftve  years,  i)aying 
in  all  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  interest  alone. 

In  1817  a  popular  subscription  was  undertaken  to  found  a  chair  of 
history  and  belles-lettres.  It  was  res[)onded  to  with  twenty-one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
subscribers,  in  sums  ranging  from  five  to  two  thousand  dollars. 

In  1850  the  Hon.  Ker  Boyce  gave  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  to 
endow  eight  scholarships  for  meritorious,  needy  young  men.  Both  of 
these  latter  funds  were  preserved  almost  untouched  through  the  War, 
and  are  now  used  for  the  original  purposes. 

But  the  greatest  contribution,  probably,  ever  made  in  the  State  to  a 
public  purpose,  was  that  of  Ei)hraim  31.  Baynard,  to  the  college  in  1865- 
lie  wii8  a  wealthy  planter,  and  realized  the  need  of  educational  lacili- 
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ties,  and  he  set  aside  one  liundred  aud  sixty-eight  thoasaud  two  huu- 
dred  dollars  for  the  college.  The  interest  from  this  is  more  than  half 
of  the  current  funds  of  the  iustitutior. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  gifts  from  Governor  Aiken,  Charles 
Fraser,  Mrs.  Kohn,  and  many  others.  The  library  isvery  largely  com- 
posed of  books  presented  by  Judge  Mitchell  King,  Dr.  Framptou,  and 
others.  It  now  has  about  10,000  volumes;  but  owing  to  want  of 
means,  very  few  additions  have  been  made  in  late  years,  except  through 
donations.     Some  of  the  works  are  very  rare  and  valuable. 

Very  little  aid  has  been  derived  from  tuition  fees  in  late  years,  as 
they  arc  only  forty  dollars  per  scholar,  and  the  number  of  students  is 
small.  In  1885  the  entire  income  of  the  college  was  thirteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  from  an  endowment  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  income  only  three  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  came  from  tuition.  The  salary  of  the  full  professors  is  two  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  while  the  president's  is  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

SKETCH  OF   ITS  HISTORY  SINCE  1837. 

After  the  re  organization  of  the  college  Dr.  William  ferantly  was 
elected  president,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution  till  his 
death'  in  1845.  During  his  last  illness  the  office  of  president  was  tem- 
porarily held  by  Hon.  Mitchell  King.  Afterward  W.  Peronneau  Fin- 
ley  was  elected  and  served  till  his  resignation  in  1857.  N.  R.  Middle- 
ton  then  tilled  the  place  to  1880,  when  the  present  president.  Dr.  H.  E. 
Shei)lierd,  was  inaugurated. 

With  Dr.  Brantly  there  were  associated  four  professors.  The  at- 
tendance was  small,  there  having  been  in  the  first  years  only  twenty  or 
thirty  students.  There  were  still  three  departments  and  four  classes. 
The  grade  of  the  work  done  may  be  inferred  from  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class;  in  Latin,  the  whole  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, Virgil,  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  and  Sallust,  and  "an  ac- 
curate and  minute  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar;"  in  Greek,  Valpy's 
(irammar  and  Jacob's  Keader.  The  course  of  the  collegiate  work  has 
been  quiet  but  progressive  during  tUe  years  since  the  re-organization, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  not  over  seventy;  even  the  excitement 
of  the  siege  did  not  close  the  doors  until  18G5.  It  was  the  only  college 
in  the  State  that  did  not  suspend  exercises  during  the  stormy  years  of 
the  War. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  staff  of  professors  since  1838, 
the  whole  number  being  only  thirteen :  L.  E.  Gibbes,  William  Hawks- 
worth,  William  Hume,  W.  P.  Miles,  Rev.  John  Bachman,  F.  S.  Uolmes, 
Frederick  A.  Porcher,  II.  M.  Bruns,  J.  W.  Miles,  John  McCrady,  F.  W. 
Capers,  A.  Sa^jhtleben,  and  S.  Primer.  All  have  been  efficient  for  their 
res[M'ctive  duties,  and  some  have  become  prominent  in  their  depart- 
inentQ.    Nt  R.  Middleton  was  a  man  of  broad  general  culture.    Lewla 
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E.  Oibbes  possesses  fine  scieDtific  attainments,  and  his  investigations 
have  attracted  very  favorable  notice  in  the  scientific  world.  Ho  is 
president  of  the  Elliott  Society  of  Science  and  Art,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  science  in  the  Southern  States.  William 
Porcher  Miles  was  also  the  president  of  South  Carolina  College  for  two 
years  preceding  Mr.  McBryde,  and  resigned  to  accept  important  i)ri- 
vate  trusts  in  Louisiana.  Eev.  John  Bachman  and  Prof.  Francis  S. 
Holmes  were  of  great  assistance  in  collecting  the  specimens  for  the 
Museum.  Professors  Satchleben  and  Primer  have  done  excellent  work 
in  their  departments,  and  traces  of  their  labors  may  be  seen  in  the  i>hi- 
lological  journals,  and  in  their  editions  of  the  ancient  and  classical 
texts.  To  Professor  Holmes  belongs  the  honor  of  the  fir^t  discovery 
and  early  development  of  the  phosphate  deposits  of  the  State,  which 
have  added  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  South  Carolina  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Frederick  A.  Porcher,  who  died  in  Charleston  October  15,  1888,  was 
a  famous  and  most  successful  student  and  instructor  in  belles-lettres 
and  history  for  nearly  forty  years;  a  writer  of  exquisite  taste,  n  his 
torian  of  unwearied  labor  in  research  and  consummate  skill  in  narra- 
tive, a  master  of  all  the  arts  of  conversation,  an  enlightened  legislator, 
and  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  every  relation  of  his  long  life;  his 
death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  college  and  to  the  city  with  which 
so  much  of  his  labor  and  love  were  associated. 

HENRY   E.  SHEPHERD,  LL.  D. 

The  gentleman  who  now  fills  the  i)resident's  chair,  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Shepherd,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1845.  He  w.as  educated  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  Bal- 
timore, where  he  occupied  the  officeof  superintendent  of  public  instrnc- 
tiou  from  1875  to  1882.  Becoming  wearied  with  political  interference  in 
school  matters,  ho  resigned  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Charlci>ton.  His  special  field  is  the  English  hmguage  and  litera- 
ture, and  his  various  publications  are  well  known  both  in  Europe  and 
in  America.  He  has  been  engaged  to  fill  places  at  the  great  summer 
institutes  in  New  England,  and  his  papers  before  the  new  but  impor- 
tant Modern  Language  Association  have  been  heard  with  attention. 
At  the  last  session  in  Philadelphia,  he  read  a  paper  on  Macaulay's 
style.  His  work  in  strengthening  and  improving  the  college  has  been 
very  valuable. 

scnoL  An  SHIPS. 

As  has  been  seen  above  the  Hon.  Ker  Boyce  gave  thirty-three  thou- 
sand dollars  for  endowing  eight  scholarships.  By  judicious  manage, 
nient  this  was  increased  to  thirty  five  thousand  dollars  by  the  close  of 
the  War,  and  is  now  invested  in  four  per  cent,  city  bonds.    Aid  is 
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distributed  to  needy  or  meritorious  studeuts,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  descendant  of  the  donor. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  was  provided  by  ordinance,  May  G,  1839, 
that  pupils  from  the  Orphan  House  should  be  admitted  to  the  college 
free  of  charge.  The  trustees  have  also  recently  offered  free  tuition  to 
every  pupil  of  the  higb  school  of  Charleston  who  graduates  from  that 
school  with  a  prescribed  degree  of  scholarship,  and  free  honorary  schol- 
arships are  also  provided  for  meritorious  pupils  from  the  public  schools, 
and  the  Central  and  German  Academies.* 

PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ  AND  THE  MUSEUM. 

• 

The  museum  of  natural  history  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  col- 
lege, and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  south  of  Wash- 
ington. Additional  interest  attaches  to  it  from  the  fact  that  its  origin 
is  due  to  Professor  Agassiz.  Profocssor  Agassiz's  connection  with  it  is 
well  told  by  Dr.  Manigault,  the  present  curator  of  the  Museum. 

"  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  came  to  America  for  the  first  time  in  tho 
autumn  of  184G,  and  soon  after  delivered  in  Boston  his  first  course  of 
Lowell  Lectures.  His  first  visit  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  in  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  when  he  delivered  his  lectures  on  the  glaciers  of  Switzer- 
land, and  tho  phenomena  connected  with  their  former  greater  extension, 
lie  had  already  formed  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Prof.  J.  E. 
llolbrook,  the  author  of  a  w^ell-known  w  ork  on  the  llerpetology  of  North 
America,  who  was  engaged  then  on  the  study  of  the  fishes  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  his  guest  while  in  Charleston. 

'*  During  his  stay  in  that  city  he  became  acquainted  with  several  of 
its  leading  citizens,  and,  through  the  exertions  of  Professor  Holbrook, 
arrangements  were  made  to  have  him  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Medical  College  on  comparative  anatomy,  between  the  months  of 
November  and  March  of  each  year. 

^' These  were  not  commenced  until  the  winter  of  1851-52,  when  the 
course  was  completely  delivered,  and  they  were  commenced  again  tho 
follow  ing  year  at  the  appointed  time.  In  December  following,  however, 
he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness  which  lasted  several  weeks,  and  tho 
recovery  from  which  was  so  slow  that  he  w^as  prevented  from  resuming 
the  lectures  at  the  college.  To  make  up,  after  regaining  his  strength, 
for  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  he  deliv- 
ered, during  the  month  of  March  and  part  of  April,  a  course  of  lectures 
to  the  general  public  on  various  botanical  subjects.  The  lectures  were 
well  attended  and  to  a  great  extent  by  tho  ladies  of  the  city,  who 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subjects  he  explained. 

"  It  was  during  those  lectures  that  Professor  Agassiz  was  seen  to 
advantage,  and  his  usual  position  on  the  raised  platform  of  the  hall  was 
half  facing  the  audience  and  half  turned  towards  the  blackboard,  when, 


'  From  W.  D.  Porter^a  address  in  1885. 
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with  a  piece  of  chalk  held  in  the  right  hand,  he  illastrated  what  he 
was  lecturing  upon.  His  appearance  when  thus  occupied,  making 
drawings  of  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  on  the  blackboard,  was  a 
novel  one,  and  is  remembered  to  this  day.  His  proficiency  in  English, 
too,  was  a  subject  of  astonishment. 

"Professor  Agassiz,  while  in  South  Carolina,  visited  several  places 
along  the  coast  at  various  distances  from  Charleston.  His  opportuni- 
ties for  observing  the  marine  fauna  of  tbe  region  were  new  to  him,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  them  to  investigate  both  the  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate animals  which  came  to  his  notice.  On  the  authority  of 
Prof.  Francis  S.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  it  maj^  be  mentioned  that, 
previous  to  his  stay  in  Charleston,  he  had  doubted  the  existence  of  an 
ovoviviparous  shark,  and  Professor  Holmes  was  able  to  show  him  one 
which  he  had  captured  in  the  harbor,  and  which  contained  the  living 
young  in  the  body.  He  was  surprised  likewise  at  discovering  that  the 
devilfish  of  that  coast  {ceratoptera  vampirus),  a  gigantic  species  of 
ray,  was  altogether  viviparous  in  the  production  of  its  young,  a  birth 
having  occurred  with  a  captured  specimen  while  he  was  near  by. 

"  He  found  himself  in  very  congenial  company  in  Charleston.  He 
accepted  many  invitations  to  diflerent  kinds  of  entertainments,  and, 
without  evincing  any  inclination  to  dancing,  participated  largely  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  young.  His  association  with  the  highly  refined 
and  educated  circles  of  the  city  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  was  disposed  to  make  it  his  permanent  residence  during  the 
winter,  if  sufficient  pecuniary  inducements  could  be  ottered  him.  The 
difficulties  in  tbe  way  were  that,  as  a  professor  at  the  medical  college, 
his  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  were  outside  of  the  curriculum  of 
such  an  institution,  and  the  students  who  intended  to  practise  medicine 
had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  attend  to  the  lectures  which  belonged 
strictly  to  the  course.  It  was  found,  therefore,  that  the  interest  in  his 
lectures  llagged,  and  the  attendance  diminished  toward  their  close. 

"  There  had  been  a  decided  interest  taken  in  Charleston  in  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  two  highest  classes  of  vertebrates — mammals  and 
birds,  at  one  time  when  Audubon  was  preparing  his  great  work  on 
the  birds  of  North  America,  and  later,  when  the  llev.  John  Bachman, 
of  Charleston,  was  his  co  laborer  in  this  work  on  the  quadrupeds  of 
America.  At  that  time  there  existed  in  that  city  a  philosophical  so- 
ciety modelled  after  the  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  among  their  collections 
were  a  large  number  of  animals  and  birds,  carefully  mounted  for  exhibi- 
tion, which  were  located  in  a  small  wooden  building  standing  in  the 
yard  of  the  medical  college,  in  that  part  of  the  lot  now  included  in  the 
area  occui)ied  by  the  Koper  Hospital. 

*^In  18512  the  little  museum  was  in  an  almost  abandoned  condition, 
and  there  was  no  one  strictly  in  charge.  It  was  going  to  ruin  rap- 
idly. Agassiz's  attention  was  directed  to  it,  and  he  examined  the  con- 
tents with  interest.    It  so  happened  that  during  that  year  the  two 
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wings  to  the  College  of  Charleston  were  completed,  and  no  decision 
had  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  upper  floor  of  the 
entire  building  should  be  devoted.  It  was  therefore  suggested  that  it 
should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  museum  of  natural 
history. 

*^The  trustees  of  the  college  and  the  city  government  were  consulted^ 
and  the  former  agreed  to  the  proposed  destinatiop,  while  the  latter  ap- 
propriated the  funds  necessary  for  the  fitting  up  of  the  cases. 

"The  collection  at  the  Medical  College  was  then  removed  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Charleston  as  a  nucleus  of  a  larger  museum,  a  competent  taxi- 
dermist was  employed  to  overhaul  the  specimens,  and  at  the  end  of 
March  the  museum  was  inaugurated  with  an  address  by  Professor 
Agassiz  in  the  chapel  of  the  college. 

'*  Tlie  first  curator  appointed  was  Prof.  F.  S.  Holmes.  His  studies 
had  been  mainly  in  geology  and  paleontology  under  Mr.  Tuomey,  who  at 
one  time  was  the  geologist  of  the  State;  a  chair  for  instruction  in  those 
two  branches  was  established,  with  the  salary  paid  by  an  annual  appro- 
priation made  by  the  City  Council,  and  Mr.  Holmes  was  also  elected  to 
that  position. 

"Professor  Agassiz  thus  gave  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory in  Charleston  which  was  similar  to  what  occurred  in  other  cities 
which  he  visited,  and  he  can  justly  be  considered  as  having  founded 
the  museum  in  that  city.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  visit  Charleston  every  winter,  and  in  that  case  his  lectures  would 
have  been  delivered  at  the  college.  But  he  concluded  before  leaving 
that  a  southern  winter  was  not  sufiiciently  invigorating  for  his  robust 
constitution,  and  substantial  otters  having  soon  after  been  made  to  him 
to  locate  permanently  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  fixed  his  abode  there, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  starting  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology." 

WORK  OF  THE   COLLEGE. 

The  number  of  its  graduates  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  up  to 
1885.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  patronage  is  nearly  all  from  the 
low  country.  Of  its  graduates  to  1870,  forty-two  were  lawyers,  thirty- 
two  physicians,  thirty-two  merchants,  and  twenty-three  clergymen,  be- 
sides many  teachers.  In  the  list  will  be  found  the  names  of  those  who 
have  led  public  opinion  in  the  city  for  many  years.  Among  those  who 
have  attained  distinction  in  professional  and  political  life  may  be  men- 
tioned  Joseph  Aleston,  Thomas  Bennett,  Daniel  Elliott  Huger,  Kev. 
\)v.  i*almer,  John  S.  Richardson,  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  Joseph  Duncan, 
William  I).  Porter,  Dr.  John  Dickson  Bruns,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne, 
John  llamkel,and  Henry  D.  Lesesne. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  its  graduates  is  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow, 
who  attracted  notice  at  college,  with  his  keen,  black,  sparkling  eyes — 
**  ready  for  any  discussion  or  intellectual  tilt,  one  of  the  great  thinkers 
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and  actors  of  the  South."  He  carried  off  first  houors  ia  1843,  haviu;:: 
gone  through  the  course  iu  three  years.  In  the  great  couflict  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  between  the  North  and  South,  the  south- 
ern orators  had  always  held  their  own ;  but  there  was  a  great  and  cry- 
ing need  of  a  southern  writer,  a  vigorous  controversialist,  who  could 
cope  with  the  writers  of  the  North.  De  Bow  came  nearer  supplying  this 
need  in  the  Commercial,  and  afterward  in  his  own  Review,  from  1844  to 
18G0,  than  any  other  man.  His  periodical  was  filled  with  vigorous  po- 
lemical articles  on  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  two  sections.  He 
could  treat  grave  constitutional  questions  and  questions  of  national 
issue  iu  an  able,  dignified  manner,  and  always  present  the  southern 
side  of  the  matter  in  the  strongest  light.  He  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  Dnited  States  Census  in  1850.  His  Eeview  was  the  highest  class 
publication  of  the  South,  and  to-day  there  is  hardly  any  better  source 
for  learning  the  feelings,  habits,  and  life  of  the  Old  South.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  War  he  moved  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  and  re- 
commenced the  publication  of  his  magazine;  his  dea^h  caused  it  to  be 
discontinued  after  he  had  carried  it  through  two  olr  three  volumes. 

Of  its  literary  men,  the  best  known  is  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  class  of 
1850,  a  member  of  the  famous  Hayne  family  of  the  Revolution,  and  a 
relative  of  the  renowned  antagonist  of  Daniel  Webster.  After  1805  he 
lived  quietly  in  a  retired  village  in  Georgia,  until  he  peacefully  passed 
away  in  1880. 

William  H.  Trescot  was  the  salutatorian  of  the  class  of  1841.  He  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  during  Buchanan's  term,  and  hiis  held  im- 
portant foreign  api)ointments  since  then.  He  is  now  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  international  law  and  diplomacy  in  the  United  States. 

Many  others  attended  its  classes  without  graduating,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  scholarly  Hugh  S.  Legar6,  and  the  talented 
William  Lowndes. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLEGE, 

The  disastrous  earthtpiake  of  1880  interrupted  the  smooth  flow  of 
duties  in  the  college,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  city.  But  the  dam- 
ages have  been  repaired  and  the  work  now  goes  forward  as  usual. 
Some  extracts  from  a  recent  letter  of  the  president  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  present  circumstances : 

"As  you  probably  have  sufticient  material  for  the  brief  historical 
outline  which  your  space  permits,  1  shall  endeavor  to  add  a  few  details 
respecting  the  scholastic,  or  academic,  phases  of  the  institution.  •  •  * 
The  College  of  Charleston  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  State  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  higher  education,  having  celebrated  its 
one  hundredth  anniversary  in  1885.  In  mere  numerical  strength  it 
has  never  ranked  among  the  leading  institutions  of  the  South,  its  high- 
est attendiince  not  having  exceeded  seventy  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
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ment.  The  preparatory,  or  grammar,  school  was  dispensed  with  aboat 
fifty  years  ago.  The  college  has  educated  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Charleston;  indeed,  many  who  have 
achieved  fame  in  other  sections  of  our  country  and  in  every  sphere  of 
professional  life.  It  maintains  almost  unmodified  the  strict  collegiate 
currmilnm — languages,  ancient  and  modern,  mathematics,  and  the 
sciences.  The  elective  system,  which  in  its  extreme  form  has  been  en- 
grafted upon  so  many  of  our  colleges  and  nominal  universities,  has  not 
been  adopted,  nor  is  there  any  movement  in  that  direction.  •  •  • 
The  faculty  have  done  much  excellent  work  in  science  and  literature, 
probably  more  than  has  been  accomplished  in  any  southern  college  or 
institution,  except  the  University  of  Virginia." 

The  entrance  examinations  require,  in  Greek,  two  books  of  the  Anab- 
asis; in  Latin,  four  orations  of  Cicero  and  two  books  of  the-^neid; 
some  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  geography,  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  French,  and  German.  The  course  covers  four  years, 
with  no  electives  allowed.  The  work  in  English  is  hardly  surpassed 
bj'  tliat  of  any  coHege  in  the  country. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA   MILITARY  ACADEMT. 

The  South  Carolina  College  had  been  organized  chiefly  on  the  classi- 
cal basis,  and  most  of  the  other  schools  in  the  State  followed  the  same 
course  very  rigidly.  Electives  were  unknown  in  those  colleges.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  the  course  in  those  institutions  was  too  narrow  and 
uni)ractical ;  that  there  was  need  of  some  other  training  than  for  the 
bar,  the  pulpit,  and  public  life.  It  was  the  first  indefinite  longing  for 
what  the  State  still  partly  needs — technical  industrial  training.  The 
aim  was  to  avoid  the  classics  altogether,  but  not  to  be  so  entirely  tech- 
nical as  West  Point,  while  still  taking  that  institution  as  a  model. 

The  people  felt  it  best  to  maintain  a  nucleus  of  military  organization 
*^for  the  State's  physical  protection,  in  case  of  a  possible  insurrection,'' 
and  for  this  purpose  there  were  military  establishments  at  Charleston 
and  Columbia.  The  State  kept  military  stores  and  munitions  of  war 
at  both  places,  and  appropriat^xl  $24,000  annually  to  maintain  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  at  each  of  them.  But  Gov.  J.  P.  Richardson  ia  1841 
suggested  that  the  property  of  the  State  could  be  guarded  as  well  by 
boys  as  by  soldiers,  and  that  they  could  at  the  same  time  be  trained  into 
capable,  worthy  citizens.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion.  Colonel 
Phillips  introduced  a  bill  to  convert  the  Arsenal  at  Columbia  and  the 
Citiuiel  at  Charleston  into  schools,  but  his  plan  provided  for  a  course 
of  education  but  little  removed  from  the  free  school.  In  consequence  it 
failed.  But  the  Governor  on  his  own  authority  placed  a  number  of  de- 
serving young  men  under  the  officers  for  training  and  instruction. 

During  the  summer  of  1842,  the  Governor  broached  his  plan  of  a 
school  to  General  James  Jones;  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  broad  and 
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elevated  to  suit  the  latter,  since  it  would  make  "  neither  soldiers  nor 
scholars,"  and  he  wrote  to  J.  H.  Hammond,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
Governor,  to  oppose  the  measure.  By  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  the  fall  Eichardson's  ideas  had  enlarged,  and  he  strongly 
urged  the  founding  of  the  schools  on  such  liberal  basis  as  suited  Gen- 
eral Jones.  General  D.  F.  Jamison  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  was  passed  December  20, 1842.  The  act  was  very  broad  in  its 
provisions,  and  left  almost  the  entire  scope  and  plan  of  the  schools  to 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  visitors.  This  board  consisted  of  five 
members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 
General  members  ex  officio.  Two  years  after  the  Governor  became  a 
member  ex  officio,  making  the  board  of  seven  members  as  at  present. 
The  first  members  appointed  were  James  Jones,  D.  F.  Jamison,  W.  J. 
Hanna,  Daniel  Wallace,  and  J.  II.  Means. 

At  first  the  two  schools  were  independent  of  each  other;  but  on  fail- 
ure of  attempts  to  consolidate  them  in  1845,  the  Arsenal  was  made 
auxiliary  to  the  Citadel  and  the  first  class  was  instructed  there.  The 
course  of  study  covered  four  years,  and  was  intended  to*be  mainly  math- 
ematical and  scientific,  with  one  modern  language.  Their  model  was 
West  Point,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  course  in  mathematics  is 
even  broader  than  at  that  school.  The  entrance  examinations  were 
probably  not  so  advanced  or  so  searching,  although  covering  the  same 
subjects.  Several  of  the  staff  in  the  first  years  were  graduates  of  that 
institution.  The  board  aimed  not  to  do  too  much,  but  to  do  thoroughly 
what  was  attempted  ;  to  teach  the  boys  not  "  what  to  thiuk,^  but  "  how 
to  think." 

A  strict  and  rigid  discipline  was  necessary  in  order  to  train  the  fiery 
youth  who  were  more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey.  Military 
habits  of  regularity  and  self  dependence  were  needed  for  boys  who 
never  brushed  their  shoes  or  saddled  a  horse.  *'  Wise  men  saw  tlie 
deficiencies  of  the  youth  of  South  Carolina  in  the  matter  referred  to, 
and  recognized  the  demand  for  a  school  that  would  apply  the  remedy 
for  the  existing  evil.    Such  a  remedy  tlic  military  schools  offered.^* 

^'Parents  in  South  Carolina  hailed  the  establishment  of  her  military 
academies,  and  so  raj)idly  have  they  grown  in  public  favor  that  the 
buildings  were  doubled  in  capacity  within  seven  years  after  their 
founding."  2  In  the  thirteenth  3'ear  after  the  founding  of  the  Academy 
twenty-eight  pay  applications  had  to  be  rejected  for  want  of  room,  and 
the  board  recommended  a  third  enlargement  of  the  building  at  the 
Arsenal  to  accommodate  these  increasing  applications. 

In  the  organization  of  the  school  the  merit  system  was  recognized, 
and  indigent  boys  had  an  opportunity,  the  first  offered  by  the  State 
on  any  scale,  of  getting  an  education  free.  The  South  Carolina  College 
provided  ample  facilities  for  the  rich  boy,  but  practically  no  aid  was  ex- 
tended to  his  poorer  neighbor.    Fifty-four  indigent  boys  were  educated 

>  Sketch  of  the  Academy'  hy  Col.  J.  P.  Thomas. 

«  Qencral  ElUtion  Capora'a  aildrosa  in  I8f<6  at  the  CItadol  iu  Charleston. 
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free  of  expense  at  the  Academy.  They  are  now  chosen  by  competitive 
examination,  a  certain  number  from  each  district  according  to  its  popu- 
lation, and  hold  the  place  until  graduation,  unless  they  fail  to  reach  a 
certain  grade  of  standing.  These  beneficiaries  are  further  required  to 
teach  for  two  years  in  the  public  schools  after  graduation.  Pay  cadets 
were  also  admitted,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  others* 

In  another  respect  the  institution  has  followed  West  Point — in  pro- 
viding officers  for  the  State.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  school  in  1SG4  about 
eighteen  hundred  had  entered,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  had  gradu- 
ated. Of  the  graduates,  nearly  every  one  entered  the  army,  and  four, 
Hagood,  Jenkins,  Law,  and  Capers,  became  brigadier- generals.  Jenkins 
fell  at  the  Wilderness.  Of  the  others,  '*  a  number  served  as  colonels, 
lieutenant  colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants ;  some  were  sur- 
geons, some  chaplains,  two  served  in  the  0.  S.  Navy,  while  the  remain- 
der represented  almost  every  grade  of  the  service."  Of  the  graduates, 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  died  in  service. 

The  school  continued  its  work  even  during  the  bombardment  of 
Charleston,  until  December,  1864,  when  it  seemed  necessary  to  order 
the  cadets  into  active  service.  The  first  military  work  of  the.  Academy 
officials  had  been  in  drilling  the  Palmetto  regiment.  But  in  1864  the 
corps  was  sent  to  the  coast  to  repel  some  raiding  parties.  "  Their  con- 
<luct  was  such  as  to  excite  the  commendation  of  the  veteran  troo])s  by 
whose  side  they  fought,  and  to  call  forth  the  approval  of  the  command- 
ing general  as  well  as  the  colonel  commanding  the  expedition."*  They 
were  ordered  to  James'  Island,  where  they  remained  until  the  evacuation 
of  Charleston,  in  February,  1865.  They  then  marched  into  North  Caro- 
lina, and  afterward  returned  to  Upper  South  Carolina  at  the  command 
of  the  Governor,  and  were  finally  disbanded  May  9, 1865,  "being  at  that 
time  the  only  body  in  arms  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  in  the  South  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi  Biver."  During  the  time  of  service  in  the  field, 
four  died  from  exposure  and  hardshij),  and  several  were  severely 
wounded,  and  others  slightly.  There  were  in  the  battalion  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  cadets  at  the  time  of  the  surrender. 

The  studies  of  the  Academies  ended  in  December,  1864,  and  the  schools 
were  formally  closed  in  December,  1865.  The  Arsenal  at  Columbia  was 
demolished,  and  the  grounds  finally  sold  under  the  Sinking  Fund  Cora- 
mission.  The  United  States  troops  took  possession  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  Citadel  Academy  at  Charleston  and  held  them  until 
1882,  when  they  were  voluntarily  abandoned  and  the  State  again  as- 
sumed control.  The  personal  property  of  the  Citadel  Academy  had 
been  removed  to  Columbia  and  had  been  lost  in  the  destruction  of  that 
city. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  re-opening  of  the  school,  and 
this  was  done  in  18S2.  There  is  only  one  branch  now,  that  at  Charles- 
ton.   A  statement  of  its  recent  development  is  given  below. 
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Tlie  scliool  lias  trained  men  for  snccessful  careers  in  public  life  and 
in  practical  pursnits.  Among  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  gradu- 
ates up  to  1860,  there  were  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  civil  engineers, 
architects,  agriculturists,  merchants,  book-keepers,  clergymen,  editors, 
city  officials,  and  railroad  men.  Several  of  them  have  also  been  promi- 
nent in  public  life.  R.  M.  Sims  (class  of  185G)  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  State  after  the  reconstruction.  Johnson  Hagood,  sbinding  first  in 
his  class  (1847),  was  Comptroller-General  and  then  Governor  of  the 
State,  1880-S2.  Hugh  S.  Thompson  (1856)  was  a  most  efficient  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  six  years  after  1876,  and  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  afterward  Governor  two  terms,  late  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury.*  Asbury  Coward  (1854),  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  fonr  years,  was  also  principal  of  King's  Mountain 
Military  School.  Ellison  Capers  (1857),  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army,  now  rector  of  one  of  the  strongest  Episcopal  churches 
in  the  State  (at  Columbia),  was  elected  bishop  of  one  of  the  dioceses  of 
lyfaryland.  W.  P.  Dubose  (1855)  is  now  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  the  South.  Dr.  Peter  Bryce  (1857),  Superintendent  of  the  Insane 
riospitjil  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa,  was  appointed  in  1860,  and  is  still 
at  the  head  of  that  institution,  which  ranks  second  to  no  similar  insti- 
tution in  the  Union  in  its  equipment  and  management. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  graduates  of  the  Citadel  Academy 
nmy  also  be  mentioned  Col.  W.  E.  Stoney,  Comptroller-General ;  Hon. 
T.  G.  Dnrgan,  Member  of  Congress ;  Right  Rev.  P.  F.  Stevens ;  Col.  C. 
C.  Tew ;  Gen.  Micah  Jenkins ;  Gen.  E.  M.  Law  ;  Maj.  C.  S.  Gadsden  ; 
Dr.  F.  L.  Parker,  M.  D.;  Col.  John  P.Thomas;  Maj.  J.B.  White;  lion. 
Edward  Croft;  Prof.  J.  F.  Lanneau ;  Col.  S.  H.  Pickens;  Gen..  C.  1. 
Walker;  Gen.T.A.  Iluguenin;  Col.  J.  J.  Lucas;  Amory Coffin,  Jr.;  Capt. 
J.  15.  Patrick;  Capt.  Paul  Hamilton;  Col.  G.  B.  Lartigue;  Col.  John  I). 
Wylic;  Col.  I.  G.  W.  Steedman;  Col.  J.  G.  Pressley;  and  Prof.  A.  Doty. 

A  STATEMENT  OF   THE   RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

[This  statement  was  prepared  for  use  in  this  connection  by  Maj.  Saint 
James  Cummings,  professor  of  English  Literature  and  History  in  the 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy.] 

From  the  early  years  of  its  history  to  the  present  time  the  officers  of 
the  Citadel  Academy  have  worked  zealously  for  its  best  development 
along  the  lines  %n  which  it  was  established.  Its  record  shows  no  weak- 
ening in  this  determination.  But  never  has  there  been  a  more  pro- 
nounced improvement,  both  in  its  aims  and  its  work,  than  during  the 
hist  few  years.  This  is  attested  in  a  general  way  by  the  hejirty,  even 
enthusiastic,  appreciation  of  the  public  that  sustains  it.  Formerly  the 
institution  had  to  content  itself  with  the  approval  and  interest  of  the 
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people  of  South  Carolina.  It  now  claims  the  attention  of  patrons  and 
admirers  in  a  number  of  other  States.  But  a  more  pointed  proof  of  the 
new  growth  of  the  school  lies  in  its  character.  It  is  a  unique  agent  in 
the  history  of  education.  A  child  of  West  Point,  it  has  improved  on 
its  birthriglit;  and  by  the  force  of  the  circumstances  under  wliich  it  lias 
grown  up,  it  has  learned  a  wise  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  section 
that  has  enjoyed  its  labors. 

Its  field  of  action  lies  between  that  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  that  of  the  various  State  universities.  It  does  not  intend 
to  produce  specialists,  either  as  soldiers  or  as  scholars.  From  a  military 
discipline  which  is  firm  and  vigorous,  yet  kindly,  the  student  draws  a 
training  in  the  habits  of  mind  and  body  that  is  desirable  even  for  him 
who  is  to  be  a  civilian.  Accompanying  this  feature,  certain  modifica- 
tions and  extensions  are  made  in  the  curriculum,  which  a  purely  militjvry 
institution  considers  of  less  importance  for  its  needs.  These  added  feat- 
ures have  in  view  the  training  of  the  student  for  the  more  practical  and 
less  technical  duties  of  life.  The  careers  of  the  graduates  of  the  South 
Carolina  Military  Academy  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  instruction 
in  this  respect.  In'  all  the  work  of  the  school  a  cleanness  and  thorough- 
ness of  performance  is  demanded.  As  soon  as  possible  after  his  admis- 
sion into  the  school,  the  close  attention  and  ambitious  execution  of  a 
growing  apprentice  is  enjoined  upon  the  cadet. 

The  curriculum  embraces  courses  in  moral  and  political  science, 
mathematics  and  engineering,  the  physical  sciences,  history  and  Eng- 
lish literature,  modern  languages,  drawing  and  book-keeping,  and  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics. 

As  an  instance  of  the  recent  development  of  the  institution  may  be 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  two  new  chairs  of  instruction, — that  of 
moral  and  political  science,  and  that  of  English  literature  and  history. 
Professors  have  also  been  elected  for  these  chairs.  Another  new  feat- 
ure is  the.election  of  two  assistant  instructors  for  the  dep.artments  of 
English  literature  and  history,  and  chemistry  and  physics,  respectively. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  modern  languages  has  been  increased  so 
as  to  include  at  present  both  the  French  and  German  languages.  The 
recent  introduction  of  the  German  language  and  literature  was  made 
in  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  this  language  for  general 
scholarship. 

The  elevated  moral  tone  of  the  Academy  is  most  manifest;  and  it  is 
noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  corps  of  cadets  is  in  keeping  with  the  growth  of  the  institution 
in  other  particulars.  There  is  a  quiet  earnestness  of  manly  and  noble 
pnrpose,  which  is  felt  to  be  the  mark  of  student  life  at  this  place. 
This  is  in  very  great  part  due  to  the  happy  influences  which  have  been 
set  to  work  by  the  present  Superintendent;  and  it  has  already  estab- 
lished a  precedent  of  high-minded  conduct  from  which  it  will  be  the 
ambition  of  the  school  never  to  retrograde. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CHARLESTON.* 

The  public  schools  of  Charleston  are  the  Bennett,  Crafts,  Memminger, 
Meeting  Street,  Mary's  Street,  Shaw,  and  Courtenay  Schools,  several 
of  which  have  been  named  after  distinguished  citizens  \vho  have  taken 
an  active  and  generous  interest  in  the  system.  This  is  notably  the  case 
witli  those  named  after  Gov.  John  S.  Bennett,  Hon.  William  Crafts, 
Hon.  C.  G.  Memminger,  and  Hon.  William  A.  Courtenay. 

In  token  of  their  high  ai)preciation  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Mejnrainger, 
a  marble  bust  by  the  eminent  Virginia  sculptor,  E.V.Valentine,  which 
was  executed  by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  very 
handsomely  mounted  on  a  base  of  elaborate  workmanship,  has  been 
erected  in  the  Council  Chamber  opposite  the  panel  on  the  west  of  the 
mayor's  desk  occupied  by  the  bust  of  Mr.  Petigru.  There,  in  the  recog- 
nized  public  hall  of  the  city,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  coming  genera- 
tions, in  the  same  apartment  with  the  historic  portraits  of  Washington, 
Monroe,  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Moultrie,  Marion,  and  others,  are  displayed 
the  marble  busts  of  Fulton,  Ilayne,  Petigru,  Courtenay,  and  Memminger. 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  this  bust  took  place  in  the  Council  Cham 
ber  on  the  29th  of  February,  1888.    The  Hon.  Charles  Simonton,  judge 
of  the  United  States  court  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, presided,  and  in  felicitous  language  placed  the  memorial  in 
the  keeping  of  the  city  authorities. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal : 

Christopher  Gustavus  Momminger,  foiiudor  of  the  proseut  public  school  system  in 
ChaiU^Hton.  The  City  Hoiinl  of  School  ConimissiouerH,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lc;;- 
iMlatnro  of  South  Carolina,  erect  this  memorial  in  grateful  appreciation  of  his  services 
for  thirty-three  yearH. 

''Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  themselves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike 
Ah  if  we  had  them  not." 

1887. 

No  city  in  the  Union  at  the  present  time  has  a  bettor  system  of  schools 
than  the  (;ity  of  Charleston.  In  separate  schools  for  ofieh  race,  facilities 
are  aflorded  for  educating  the  children  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  a 
common  school  education. 

THE  PRESENT   CONDITION  01^   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  live  teachers  of  1811  had  grown  to  ninety  one  in  1837,  the  live 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars  of  school  funds  to  sixty-two  thousand 
dollars;  but  the  increase  in  population,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  large  number  of  colored  children,  under  the  changed  relations 

'  TIhi  material  for  the  concludinjx  portions  of  this  cliaptor  has  ho.on  taken,  in  tho 
main,  from  recent  issues  <»r  the  Charleston  Year-15ook,  published  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Hon.  William  A.  Courtennv,  mavor. 
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of  that  class,  have  brought  about  a  coudition  of  affairs  which  is  press- 
iug  at  all  points  for  solution. 

The  facts  of  this  problem,  which  must  be  looked  full  in  the  face,  are 
as  follows:  Before  the  recent  Civil  War  all  the  school- houses  of  the 
city  were  under  the  charge  of  the  school  board,  including  the  Friend 
Street  School,  now  burned,  and  were  occupied  by  white  children.  Since 
the  War  the  Morris  Street  School,  which  is  the  largest  and  best,  has 
been  given  to  the  colored  children.  The  Shaw  IVIemorial  School  has 
been  similarly  occupied,  and  the  Friend  Street  school-house  was  des- 
troyed in  the  fire  of  18CI.  The  result  is,  that  while  facilities  for  the 
colored  children  have  been  largely  provided,  those  for  white  children 
have  been  diminished  one-half.  The  number  of  children  (whites)  in 
the  public  schools  in  ISGO  was  about  four  thousand;  the  number  of 
children,  white  and  colored,  in  the  public  schools  in  1887  was  4,192,  the 
whites  numbering  2,005  and  the  colored  2,127.*  The  present  school 
room  is  overcrowded  with  this  number.  The  population  in  1887  was 
larger  than  in  18(i0,  the  whites  and  blacks  bemg  nearly  equal.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  by  the  addition  of  colored  children  the  number 
of  children  has  been  doubled.  The  number  of  white  and  colored  in 
attendance  in  1887  is  about  the  same  as  the  whites  alone  in  1860,  or,  in 
other  words,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  percentage  of  school  attend- 
ance reached  in  1860,  about  one-half  of  the  white  children  and  one- 
half  of  the  colored  children  of  the  city  are  to-day  without  the  means 
of  public  instruction.  The  statement  of  these  facts  reveals  the  educa- 
tional situation  in  that  city,  a  perilous  situation  to  the  community,  more 
or  less  common  to  the  whole  State  and  to  the  South. 

To  jneet  this  emergency  and  to  sustain  the  present  school  system, 
Charleston  is  doing  more  than  she  ever  did  before,  and  more  in  com- 
parison than  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 

The  facts  are  these:  The  assessed  values  of  the  city  of  Charleston  in 
1800  were  forty-five  millions,  and  in  1886,  twenty-one  millions,  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  one-half  of  taxable  values,  in  the  face  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  educate  more  than  double  the  number  of  children. 

This  heavy  load  has  been  assumed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  taxation, 
however,  as  the  facts  show.  The  taxation  of  the  city  of  Charleston  in 
ISSO  for  public  schools  was  three  and  one-half  mills,  amounting  to  about 
sixty-one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  this  is  exclusive  of  annual  ap- 
propriations to  the  high  school  of  Charleston,  and  to  the  Charleston 
College.  How  much  above  a  maximum  this  taxation  is,  and  what  a 
burden  it  is,  is  evident  b}'  comparison.  For  instance,  compare  this 
taxation  with  that  of  the  city  of  Boston,  whose  schools  are  models,  and 
whose  people  have  a  world-wide  reputation  of  giving  liberally  for  edu- 


'  IJcsidrs  the  utNuKlaiicc  .it  tlit^  public  scIiooIh,  the  nmnber of  pupils  atteuding  other 
Hcliools  ill  the  city  is  :is  follows:  The  Porter  Aeademy,  148;  the  Romau  Catholic 
Hrhools,  (XK);  the  WaUiiigford  Academy,  coUired,  Ci»7  ;  the  Everret  Normal  lustitutc, 
177 ;  aud  the  High  School  of  Cbarlostoii,  IGii, 
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cational  institutions,  and  we  find  that  the  city  of  Boston  gave  a  total  of 
two  and  one-half  mills  in  1880  for  a  complete  school  establishment  of 
seven  high  schools,  two  Latin  schools,  one  normal  school,  forty-nine 
grammar  schools,  and  four  hundred  and  eight  primary  schools.  The 
city  of  Charleston  gives  in  proportion  nearly  half  as  much  again  as 
Boston  for  her  primary  schools  alone,  and  makes  in  addition  annual 
appropriations  to  the  high  school  and  to  the  Charleston  College.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  this  is  done  under  a  very  heavy  debt  to 
the  State,  the  interest  of  which  requires  ten  mills  of  actual  taxation. 

Again,  beside  the  State  tax,  the  total  tax  of  Charleston  is  two  and 
one-fourth  per  cent.,  while  in  Boston  it  is  only  one  and  one-fourth  per 
cent. 

When  it  is  remembered  through  what  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
trouble  this  city  has  passed  since  1S05,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  is 
doing  its  full  duty  in  respect  to  the  education  of  its  children. 

It  appears,  too,  that  with  this  taxation  at  its  highest  pitch  for  public 
schools,  a  greater  burden  than  any  other  city  bears,  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton can  not  grapple  with  this  educational  question,  that  she  can  not 
educate  her  children,  that  she  only  educates  one-half  of  them  in  the 
public  schools.  There  is  no  school— there  are  no  teachers — for  nearly 
one-half  that  now  go  untaught.  This  statement,  when  made  for  the 
city  of  Charleston,  is  also  made  for  other  communities  of  the  State,  and 
the  whole  South. 

The  city  of  Charleston,  with  the  South,  faces  this  question  with  a  full 
responsibility  to  speak  and  act.  It  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  issues. 
This  is  a  (juestiou  for  all  southern  communities,  who  were  left  utterly 
bankrupt,  with  a  whole  race  made  citizens  who  had  to  be  educated  up 
to  the  knowledge  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  who  to  day  h.ave 
made  very  little  progress,  comparatively,  in  knowledge,  and  who  pay 
hardly  three  per  cent,  of  the  taxes. 

A  statement  of  these  propositions,  it  seems,  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  South  needs  the  help  of  the  National  Government  to 
educate  this  generation  ;  help  of  the  same  kind,  and  help  on  the  same 
principle,  as  that  which  now  supports  the  State  agricultural  colleges, 
which  could  not  now  bo  carried  on  without  the  revenue  from  public 
lands  given  by  Congress  to  the  States  for  this  purpose. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Republic  realized  that  the  only  hope  of  the  per- 
manency of  free  institutions  rested  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
those  clothed  with  the  elective  franchise.  Their  words  are  admonitions 
of  wider  meaning  to-day,  when  we  behold  the  tide  of  immigration 
bringing  to  our  shores  the  population  of  Europe,  and  especially  when, 
within  little  more  than  a  decade,  live  millions  of  people  of  African  de- 
scent have  been  emancipated.  The  relation  of  this  population  to  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  has  its  obligations  and 
duties.  Historically  considered,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  they 
were  introduced  into  what  is  now  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as 
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slaves,  and  slavery  coutiuued  by  authority  of  Uie  British  Government 
one  hundred  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Kor  was 
it  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  colonial  Legislatures,  some,  if  not  all  of 
which,  earnestly  remonstrated. 

When  our  fathers  undertook  to  form  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  they  left  slavery  as  they  found  it.  At  the  close  of  the  Kevolu- 
tionary  War  slavery  existed  in  all  of  the  colonies,  but  under  legislation 
it  was  contined  to  the  Southern  States,  and,  by  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, finally  ceased  to  exist  anywhere  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Government;  and  five  millions  of  people,  suddenl}^,  without  prepara- 
tion, were  raised  from  slavery  to  the  high  position  of  citizenship  in  a 
great  republic  with  all  its  rights  and  responsibilities.  The  Eev^.  Barnas 
Sears,  D.  D.,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  himself  a  New  Englander, 
whose  duties  for  twelve  years  carried  him  into  all  portions  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  into  personal  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  colored 
race,  states  in  his  last  report,  *'  that  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  con- 
fessedly unqualified  for  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  suffrage."  No  un- 
prejudiced or  well-informed  man  can  question  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. This  large  class  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  uneducated  voters 
are  not  merely  citizens  and  voters  in  the  States  in  which  they  reside, 
but  the^^  are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  power  they  wield 
and  the  influence  they  exert  are  not  merely  local^  but  they  are  coexten- 
sive with  the  Union.  Their  votes  may  decide  questions  of  peace  or  war, 
they  may  control  presidential  elections,  and  give  shape  to  the  politics 
of  the  nation.  They  themselves  are  eligible  to  office,  and  legally  com- 
petent to  sit  as  judges  and  jurors  in  cases  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
The  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  intrusting  political  power  to  ignorant 
and  incompetent  hands,  needs  at  this  day  no  further  exposition.  In 
the  words  of  Ma<lison :  "  A  popular  government  without  popular  edu- 
cation, or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a 
tragedy,  or  perhaps  both." 

The  best  security  to  guard  against  the  evils  that  threaten  us  is  in 
affording  to  ignorant  voters  such  a  degree  of  education  as  will  qualify 
them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Popular  education  is  a  duty  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  belongs  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective States.  It  is  a  matter  of  local  and  domestic  policy,  which  can 
be  properly  and  effectually'  managed  by  the  local  governments.  But 
the  colored  race  constitute  an  exceptional  class  of  our  population.  They 
had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  education  and  acquiring  proijert}'. 
They  are  not  resi)onsible  for  their  ignorance ;  they  have  had  no  teachers, 
and  their  parents  were  as  ignorant  as  themselves.  Justice  to  them 
recjuircs  that  they  should  be  given  that  education  which  alone  can  make 
them  responsible  citizens  in  their  duties  to  others,  and  in  protecting 
themselves  and  their  own  rights. 

Again,  so  large  an  element  of  ignorance  infused  into  our  body  politic 
must  be  a  source  of  weakness  to  our  system  of  government.    The  ueces- 
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sity  of  edacatiou,  the  peril  of  dela^^,  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  are 
all  evident.  The  Southern  States  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  mis- 
chief of  so  large  a  class  of  ignorant  voters,  and  they  have  manifested 
the  most  praiseworthy  disposition  to  aid,  as  far  as  their  means  woald 
allow,  in  their  education.  In  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  systems  of  free 
schools  have  been  established,  in  which  the  white  and  colored  children 
receive  the  same  advantages;  but  in  their  impoverished  condition  they 
are  unable  adequately  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  may  be  asked  if 
Congress  has  not  the  constitutional  power  to  help  the  education  of  the 
South  in  this  emergency,  if  it  has  not  the  power  to  contribute  to  the 
education  of  the  citizens  of  the  States. 

This  question  is  not  a  new  one.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  present 
innumerable  precedents  in  which  Congress  has  exercised  power  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  general  education  of  citizens  of  new  States.  ,  This 
aid  has  been  extended  by  granting  public  lands  for  the  purpose.  The 
public  domain  of  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  the  vast  North-West- 
ern Territory  ceded  by  the  States  to  the  General  Government  in  1783 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  States,  lands  acquired  by  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  in  1803,  the  purchase  of  Florida  in  1819,  the  acquisitions 
from  Mexico,  the  territory  obtained  by  treaty  with  Indian  tribes,  and 
by  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 

In  May,  1785,  the  Continental  Congress  enacted  that  the  lands  ceded 
by  the  old  thirteen  States  should  be  laid  ott'  in  townshipii!,  and  that  sec- 
tion IG  in  each  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  schools,  and  that  two  townships  in  every  State  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  a  university. 

In  1818-41)  a  more  liberal  policy  was  adopted  for  the  new  States. 
Two  sections  were  set  apart  for  school  purposes  in  e«ach  township,  and 
in  every  State  admitted  since  1848  the  IGth  and  3Gth  sections  of  each 
township,  one-eighteenth  of  the  entire  area,  have  been  granted  to  the 
common  schools*  In  view  of  this  unbroken  line  of  precedents,  it  seems 
idle  now  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  make  such  grants. 

THE  ORPHAN  HOUSE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  city  government  of  Charles- 
ton, which  is  worthy  of  more  than  i)assing  remark,  is  the  admirable 
voluntary  management  of  the  several  i)ublic  institutions  of  charity  by 
boards  of  commissioners  representing  all  professions  and  classes  of 
citizens.  A  vast  amount  of  unremunerated  work  is  done  in  these  pub- 
lic trusts,  with  intelligence,  energy,  and  economy,  by  public  si)irited 
corporators,  who  recognize  an<l  act  upon  the  fact  that  society  must 
necessarily  have  offices  of  beneficence,  which  should  be  fidministered 
by  citizens  having  the  advantage  of  professional  and  business  knowl- 
edg(»,  who  act  upon  the  theory  that  there  are  duties  in  life  to  be  dis- 
charged on  a  high  plane,  purifying  the  public  mind  and  ennobling  the 
public  spirit. 
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The  care  of  orphans,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  admiDistration  of 
hospitals,  as  well  as  the  elevatiou  of  educational  institutions,  afford 
honorable  though  gratuitous  service  to  quite  a  number  of  citizens. 
These  positions  of  beneficent  activities  are  regarded  as  privileged  ones, 
and  all  vacancies  are  quickly  filled,  and  many  who  have  performed 
these  ofdces  have  been  men  of  distinction  and  high  character.  Those 
who  have  held  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Orphan  House  are  Arnoldus  Vanderhorst,  John  linger,  Charles  Lin- 
uiug,  Rawlins  Lowndes,  John  B.  Holmes,  Henry  W.  De  Saussure, 
Daniel  Stephens,  John  Dawson,  Thomas  Lee,  Thomas  Roper,  James 
Jervey,  Henry  A.  De  Saussure,  William  C.  Bee,  and  Louis  D.  Mowry. 
These  gentlemen  gave  their  best  thought  and  work  for  years,  gratui- 
tously, to  the  management  of  the  Orphan  House.  The  example  of  such 
high  citizenship  survives  the  grave,  and  will  ever  be  a  potent  influence 
for  good  to  those  who  serve  in  similar  public  trusts. 

Under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1783,  incorporating  the  city  of 
Charleston,  the  care  of  providing  for  the  poor,  and  educating  and 
maintaining  poor  orphan  children,  was  devolved  upon  the  City  Council. 
In  1790  the  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance  for  ^Hhe  establishing  of 
an  orphan  house  at  Charleston,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and 
educating  orphan  children,  and  those  of  poor,  distressed,  or  disabled 
parents  who  are  unable  to  support  and  maintain  them."  Under  this 
ordinance  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  John  Huger,  intendant  of 
Charleston,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1792,  and  the  building  having 
been  completed,  the  commissioners  on  the  18th  of  October,  1794,  in- 
troduced into  the  institution  one  hundred  and  fifteen  children,  the  ob- 
jects of  charity.  The  number  of  orphan  children  who  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  institution,  nurtured,  and  educated  since  its  origin  is 
over  four  thousand.  The  number  at  any  time  has  never  been  less  than 
one  hundred  and  two,  and  the  greatest  number  was  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  present  number  is  over  two  hundred  and  twenty.  The  in- 
Htitution  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  twelve  commissioners,  elected  an- 
nually by  the  City  Council.  They  meet  weekly.  One  of  their  number 
is  charged  each  week  in  rotation  with  the  special  supervision  of  the 
house.  The  officers  of  the  house  consist  of  a  principal,  who  has  the 
general  supervision  of  all  the  departments,  seven  teachers,  and  four 
assistant  matrons. 

Connected  with  the  institution  is  an  excellent  school,  in  which 
reading,  writing,  orthography,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  primary 
geograi)hy,  advanced  geography,  history — ancient  and  modern,  gram- 
mar, familiar  science,  physical  geography,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  are  taught,  while  the  kindergarten  numbers  seventy-three  papils 
in  charge  of  two  teachers. 

A  chai)el  is  attached  to  the  institution,  in  which  religious  services 
are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  city,  ^ 
officiating  in  rotation.    A  Sunday-school  is  conducted  every  Saada^ 
11406— No.  3 G 
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morning  from  nine  to  ten  o^clock,  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent 
and  seventeen  teachers,  some  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  institution, 
and  the  remainder  volunteers  from  the  various  Christian  congregations 
of  the  city. 

The  children  are  apprenticed  to  various  trades  and  occupationH. 
Many  boys  from  this  institution  have  been  an  honor  and  an  ornament 
to  it.  Several  have  taken  high  rank  in  the  Navy,  at  the  bar,  in  the 
Legislature,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  other  walks  of  life. 

In  the  more  retired  sphere  of  womanhood,  many  of  the  girls  have 
become  model  wives  and  mothers,  and  have  transmitted  to  their  chil- 
dren the  fruits  of  a  moral  and  religious  training  imparted  to  them  in 
this  institution. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  institutiion  is  about  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  By  section  15  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  December 
21, 1799,  it  is  enacted  that  all  property  in  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Philip 
and  St.  Michael,  then  escheated  or  thereafter  to  be  escheated  to  the 
State,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  should  be  vested  in  the  City 
Council  of  Charleston  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  House  of  Charles- 
ton. Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  total  sum  authorized  has 
been  acquired,  and  has  been  invested  from  time  to  time  in  bank  stock 
and  other  securities,  and  is  held  in  the  assets  of  the  Orphan  House 
fund.  Since  1796  various  legacies  and  donations  have  been  received, 
which,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  escheated  property,  form  a  fund  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees,  which  on  January  1, 1881,  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  library  of  science  and  general 
literature  numbering  over  three  thousand  volumes. 

For  tliis  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the  reports  of  the  Hon.  William 
A.  Courtenay,  late  mayor  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

THE  OHAELESTON  EARTHQUAKE. 

When  the  bells  of  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Charleston  chhned  the  third 
quarter  after  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  August  31, 1886, 
their  familiar  tones  spoke  peace  alone  to  the  many  happy  homes  on  every 
side,  within  whose  sheltering  walls  the  people  of  a  fair  and  prosperous 
city  had  gathered  to  rest.  There  was  no  whispered  warning  in  the  well- 
known  sounds,  or  in  any  subdued  voice  of  the  night,  to  hint  of  the  fearful 
calamity  so  near  at  hand.  Not  the  unconscious  bells  themselves  were  less 
suspicious  of  coming  ill  than  were  those  whom  their  still,  solemn  tones 
summoned,  as  at  other  times,  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  sleep.*  The  streets 
of  the  city  were  silent  and  nearly  deserted.  Overhead  the  stars  twinkled 
with  unwonted  brilliancy  in  a  moonless,  unclouded  sky.  The  waters  of 
the  wide  harbor  were  unruffled  by  even  a  passing  breeze.  Around  the 
horizon  the  dark  woodlands  hung  like  purple  curtains,  shutting  out  the 
■  world  beyond,  as  though  they  guarded  the  ancient  city  within  their 
cbwmed  circle.    Sartb  and  sea  alike  seemed  wrapped  with  the  spell  of 
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hushed  repose,  that  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  the  qaiet  of  the  blae,  eternal 
heavens  bending  over  them. 

It  was  upon  such  a  scene  of  calm  and  silence  that  the  shock  of  the 
great  earthquake  fell  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt,  launched 
from  the  starlit  skies  with  the  might  of  ten  thousand  thunderbolts  fall- 
ing together,  with  a  force  so  far  surpassing  all  other  forces  known  to 
man  that  no  similitude  can  be  found  for  it.  The  firm  foundation  upon 
which  every  home  had  been  built,  in  unquestioning  faith  in  its  stability, 
was  giving  away ;  the  barriers  of  the  great  deep  were  breaking  up.  To 
the  ignorant  mind,  it  seemed  in  truth  that  God  had  laid  his  hand  in 
anger  upon  his  creation.  The  great  and  the  wise,  knowing  little  more, 
fearing  little  less,  than  the  humblest  of  their  wretched  fellow-creatures, 
bowed  themselves  in  awe  as  before  the  face  of  the  destroying  angel. 
For  a  few  moments  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  stood  together  in  the 
presence  of  death  in  its  most  terrible  form,  and  perhaps  scarcely  one 
doubted  that  all  would  be  swallowed  up  together  in  one  wide,  yawning 
grave. 

Tbe  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  The  heart  and  the  hand  shrink  from 
the  task  of  trying  to  depict  faithfully,  in  any  terms,  the  scene  and 
emotions  of  that  dreadful  hour.  The  transition  from  a  long-established 
condition  of  safety  and  peacefulness  to  one  of  profound  and  general 
danger  and  terror,  was  absolute  and  instantaneous.  Within  seven  min- 
utes after  the  last  stroke  of  the  chime,  and  while  its  echoes  seemed  yet 
to  mingle  in  listening  ears,  the  city  wiA  in  ruins,  and  the  wreck  had 
been  accomplished  in  one  of  the  last  minutes  of  the  seven.  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property,  the  accumulation  of  nearly  two  centuries,  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  time  a  child  would  take  to  crush  a  frail  toy.  Every 
home  in  the  city  had  been  broken  or  shattered,  and  beneath  the  ruins 
lay  the  lifeless  or  bruised  and  bleeding  bodies  of  men,  women^  and 
children  who  had  been  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  such  security  as 
he  enjoys  who  reads  these  lines  at  any  remote  distance  of  time  or  space. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  first  attracted  by  sounds  that  seemed 
to  come  from  below,  and  for  a  moment  were  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  rapid  rolling  of  a  heavy  body,  as  a  heavy  safe  or  heavily  laden 
truck,  over  the  floor.  This  sound  was  accompanied  by  a  perceptible 
tremor  of  the  earth,  not  more  marked,  however,  than  would  be  caused 
by  the  passage  of  a  car  or  dray  on  the  street. 

For  two  or  three  seconds  the  oc<ftirrence  excited  no  surprise  or  com- 
ment. Then  all  at  once  the  sound  deepened  in  volume,  the  tremor  be- 
came very  decided,  the  ear  caught  the  rattle  of  window  sashes,  gas 
fixtures,  and  other  movable  objects;  men  glanced  hurriedly  at  each 
other,  and  springing  to  their  feet  with  the  startled  question  and  answer, 
"What  is  that?''  "An  earthquake!^ — then  all  was  bewilderment  and 
confusion.  The  long  roll  deepened  and  spread  into  a  wild  roar  that 
seemed  to  pervade  at  once  the  earth  and  the  air  above  and  around. 
Tbe  tremor  was  qow  ^  rade,  rapid  quiver  that  agitated  the  lofty^  &tM^sL\ 
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soli.d  baildings  as  though  they  were  being  shaken  by  the  hand  of  an 
immeasurable  power,  with  intent  to  tear  their  joints  asunder  and  scatter 
their  foundations  abroad,  as  a  tree  casts  its  over-ripened  fruit  before 
the  breath  of  the  gale. 

There  was  no  intermission  of  the  vibration  of  the  mighty  subterranean 
engine;  firom  the  first  to  the  last  it  was  a  continuous  jar,  adding  force 
with  every  moment,  and  as  it  approached  and  reached  the  climax  of  its 
manifestation  it  seemed  for  a  few  terrible  seconds  as  if  no  work  of  man's 
hands  could  survive  the  shocks.  Floors  were  heaving  under  the 
surrounding  walls,  partitions  visibly  swayed  to  and  fro,  the  crash  of 
falling  masses  of  stone  and  brick  and  mortar  was  heard  overhead,  and 
without,  the  terrible  roar  filled  the  ears  and  seemed  to  fill  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  for  a  few  panting  breaths,  or  while  you  held  your  breath  in 
anticipation  of  immediate  and  cruel  death,  you  felt  that  life  was  already 
past,  and  waited  for  the  end,  as  the  victim  with  his  head  on  the  block 
awaits  the  fall  of  the  axe. 

For  a  second  or  two  it  seemed  that  the  worst  had  passed  and  that  the 
violent  motion  had  subsided.  It  increased  again,  and  became  as  severe 
as  before,  and  none  expected  to  escape.  A  sudden  rush  was  made  to 
endeavor  to  reach  the  open  air  and  fly  to  a  place  of  safety ;  but  before 
the  doors  were  reached  all  stopped  short  as  by  a  common  impulse,  feel- 
ing that  hope  was  vain^  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  death  within  the 
buildings  or  without,  of  being  buried  beneath  the  sinking  roofs  or  by 
the  falling  walls.  • 

The  uproar  slowly  died  away  in  seeming  distance,  the  earth  was  still, 
and  oh,  the  blessed  relief  of  that  stillness !  But  how  rudely  the  silence 
was  broken.  From  every  quarter  arose  the  cries  of  pain  and  fear,  the 
prayers  and  wailings  of  terrified  women  and  children,  mingled  with  the 
hoarse  shouts  of  excited  men.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  whitish  cloud 
of  dry,  stifling  dust,  arising  from  the  lime  and  mortar  of  the  shattered 
buildings,  which,  falling  upon  the  pavements,  had  been  reduced  to  pow- 
der. Through  this  cloud,  dense  as  a  fog,  the  gas  jets  flickered  feebly, 
shedding  but  little  light.  On  every  side  were  hurrying  forms  of  men 
and  women,  bareheaded,  partially  dressed,  some  almost  nude,  and  all 
nearly  crazed  with  fear  and  excitement.  All  around  were  seen  the 
wounded  and  the  terrified — men  in  their  shirt-sleeves  with  blood  stream- 
ing over  their  clothes,  and  some  prone  and  motionless  on  the  pavement, 
with  upturned  faces  and  outstretctied  limbs,  and  the  crowd  which  was 
now  gathered  in  the  street  passing  by,  none  pausing  to  see  whether  they 
were  alive  or  dead.  A  sudden  light  flares  through  a  window  into  the 
street;  it  becomes  momentarily  brighter,  and  the  cry  of  "fire''  resounds. 
A  rush  is  made  toward  the  spot;  a  man  is  seen  lying  doubled  up,  si- 
lent and  lifeless,  against  the  wall,  but  at  this  moment,  somewhere — at 
sea — overhead— deep  in  the  ground — is  heard  again  the  low,  ominous 
roll,  already  too  well  known  to  be  mistaken.  It  grows  louder,  nearer, 
Jike  the  growl  of  a  wild  beast  swiftly  approaching  its  prey,  and  all  is 
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forgotten  in  the  rash  for  the  open  space  where  alone  there  is  hope  and 
security.  The  tall  buildings  on  either  hand  blot  oat  the  skies  and  the 
stars,  and  the  shattered  cornices  and  copings,  the  tops  of  the  frowning 
walls,  lie  piled  from  both  sides  to  the  centre  of  the  streets.  It  seemed 
that  a  touch  now  would  send  the  broken  masses  left  standing,  down 
upon  the  people  below,  who  look  up  to  them  and  shrink  together  as  the 
tremor  of  the  earthquake  passes  under  them,  and  the  mysterious  rever- 
berations swell  and  roll  along  like  some  drum-beat,  summoning  them  to 
die.  It  passes  away,  and  once  more  is  experienced  the  blessed  feeliti^ 
of  delivery  from  impending  calamity,  which,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
invokes  a  feeling  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  from  every  heart  in  the 
throng. 

Tbe  first  shock  occurred  at  about  nine  minutes  to  ten,  as  was  indi- 
cated by  the  public  clocks,  the  hands  of  all  of  which  stopped  at  that 
fateful  point,  as  if  to  mark  the  end  of  time  for  so  many  who  had  counted 
tlie  recurring  strokes  of  the  preceding  hour  without  a  thought  but  of 
a  happy  life.  The  second  shock,  which  was  but  a  brief  echo  of  the 
first,  occurred  eight  minutes  later. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  city  is  not  a  subject  of  detailed  description, 
and  can  be  more  readily  conceived  than  put  in  words.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  houses  escaped  injury,  and  that  the 
damage  to  all  would  be  represented  by  the  demolition  of  one-Quarter  of 
the  buildings  on  Charleston  I^eck,  by  the  levelling  of  all  the  houses 
south  of  Broad  Street,  or  by  the  destruction  of  a  city  larger  than  Co- 
lumbia. The  records  of  the  City  Assessor's  office  show  that  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  earthquake  were  officially  estimated  during  the  fol- 
lowing week  at  about  five  million  dollars.  The  United  States  Engineer 
Commission,  appointed  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  houses,  exam- 
ined about  two  thousand  buildings.  In  their  report  they  say:  "We 
estimate  approximately  that  the  buildings  upon  which  we  have  ren- 
dered reports  can  not  be  thoroughly  repaired  for  less  than  two  millions, 
and  the  remaining  buildings,  while  of  slight  consequence  to  their  own- 
ers, occupants,  and  the  public,  will  swell  the  money  value  of  real  estate 
damages  to  a  total  of  from  five  to  six  millions."  A  board  of  inspectors, 
consisting  of  an  architect  and  builder,  appointed  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  houses,  reported  that  they 
had  inspected  6,956  buildings,  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  tbe  brick  buildings 
were  injured,  more  or  less,  that  the  frame  buildings  suffered  from  fall- 
ing chimneys,  that  not  less  than  fourteen  thousand  chimneys  were  in- 
jured, and  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  these  fourteen  thousand  were 
broken  ofif  at  the  roof  and  went  to  the  ground. 

The  churches,  public  buildings,  and  school-houses  shared  in  this  great 
catastrophe,  and  were  all  injured.  Without  exception,  the  public 
schools  suffered  much  damage.  For  the  repair  of  these  buildings  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fond  voted  four  thousand  dollars,  and  contrib- 
utors in  Boston  and  elsewhere  contributed  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
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the  repair  of  school-houses.    The  Porter  Academy,  the  Wallingford 
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School,  the  High  School,  and  the  Charleston  College  were  all  seriously 
injured.  The  east  and  west  wings  of  the  Charleston  College  were  so 
much  damaged,  and  the  foundations  were  so  defective,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  them  taken  down  entirely.  The  main  building  and 
portico  of  the  college  and  the  library  buildings  were  also  injured,  while 
the  Citadel  building  had  its  towers  and  parapets  thrown  down,  derang- 
ing the  roof,  cracking  and  bulging  the  walls  of  the  east  wing,  and 
throwing  down  all  of  the  overhead  plastering,  with  other  injuries.  The 
building  was  left  in  a  condition  unsafe  for  occupancy. 

To  aid  in  rebuilding  the  ruined  city,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  citizens, 
generous  assistance  was  contributed  from  erery  quarter  of  the  country, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $640,196.91,  which  was  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  City  Council,  while  other  large  sums  were  specially 
contributed  to  the  sufferers. 

The  amount  expanded  for  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  the  earth- 
quake was  over  four  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  amount  expended  on 
public  buildings,  churches,  schools,  and  other  property  exempted  from 
taxation  was  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Nor  does  this  statement 
include  the  amount  expended  for  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  the 
disastrous  cyclone  of  August,  188$,  which  was  estimated  to  be  at  least 
one  million  dollars. 

This  description  of  the  earthquake  has  been  collated  from  the  narra- 
tive prepared  by  Mr.  Carl  McKinley,  and  published  in  the  Charleston 
Year  Book  of  1886. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  FOLLOWING  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

The  reconstruction  that  has  followed  the  destruction  of  the  earth- 
quake of  1886  is  a  wonderful  and  gratifying  achievement.  The  sons  of 
the  old  historic  city  have  manifested  a  fortitude  under  the  sharp  ad- 
versities of  fortune  that  wrecked  their  homes,  that  is  in  keeping  with 
their  past  history.  They  have  overcome  and  survived  the  ravages 
of  fire,  pestilence,  and  war,  the  terrors  of  the  tempest,  the  despair 
and  gloom  of  the  earthquake.  In  th.eir  renewed  industries  and  com- 
merce, their  rebuilt  churches  and  public  and  private  edifices,  the  reor- 
ganization of  their  charities  and  institutions  of  education  and  learning, 
they  have  resumed  their  place  in  the  race  of  civilization,  progress,  and 
enterprise,  and  are  again  on  an  assured  basis  of  success.  In  their 
labor  and  travail  they  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  and 
direction  of  two  strong  men,  whose  strength  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son did  not  fail  them  in  the  day  of  adversity,  and  who  have  lived  to 
enjoy  the  fruition  of  their  labors  in  the  remarkable  resurrection  of  their 
loved  city  from  its  ashes.  William  A.  Courtenay  and  Francis  W.  Daw- 
son are  the  honored  names  to  whom  may  be  awarded  a  large  share  of 
the  honor  and  praise  for  this  grand  consummation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DENOMINATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  chief  motive  in  foandiug  denominatioDal  institutions  is  to  pro- 
vide education  under  Christian  influences  for  youth  at  the  formative 
period  of  their  lives;  and  further,  they  are  often  the  outgrowth  of 
theological  seminaries,  and  sometimes  absorb  them  in  the  process  of 
evolution.  There  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  antagonism  to  State  insti- 
tutions in  the  minds  of  many  sectarians,  who  think  that  the  tone  and 
surroundings  of  the  State  institutions  all  tend  away  from  a  Christian 
life.  But  the  formation  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  State 
universities,  and  their  activity  in  religious  work,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  such  institutions  are  certainly  not  without  Christian  influ- 
ences. Indeed,  there  is  a  generous  rivalry  between  two  State  universi- 
ties, those  of  Michigan  and  Virginia,  as  to  which  shall  belong  the  honor 
of  liaving  organized  the  flrst  collegiate  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  the  CTnited  States. 

In  the  State  schools,  and  in  the  wealthy  colleges  of  the  East,  two  tend- 
encies are  plainly  visible.  The  former  aim  at  simplicity  and  democracy 
in  education;  the  latter  at  class  distinctions  and  aristocracy.  The 
former  tend  to  make  no  distinctions  among  the  students,  have  no  honor 
system,  and  strive  all  the  time  to  lower  tuition  and  reduce  the  expenses 
of  living.  The  two  leading  State  schools  have  no  distinctions  in  grad- 
uation; they  all  graduate  alike,  nnd  none  can  say  that  he  got  a  higher 
mark  than  the  other.  The  heavily-endowed  institutions  of  the  East 
make  tuition  and  living  expenses  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  en-. 
dowments,  and  have  a  regular  system  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and 
fj;rades  of  diplomas.  Both  seem  to  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  their 
conditions ;  the  State  schools  ai-e  directly  the  product  of  a  democracy, 
and  must  be  democratic;  the  others  are  created  and  maintained  by 
the.  wealthy,  and  are  forced  to  rear  classes.  In  considering  the  honor 
(|uestion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  our  highest  duty  to  repair  the 
inequalities  of  nature,  not  sharpen  and  increase  them.  The  weak  and 
hel{)Iess  should  be  raised  nearer  the  strong  and  active,  and  not  be  taxed 
to  lift  the  superior  classes  still  higher.  In  some  colleges  the  tuition  for 
all  could  be  reduced  over  one-half  by  the  abolition  of  the  fellowships 
and  scholarships.  The  gifted  can  always  be  relied  on  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  society,  if  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  any,  should  be  taxed, 
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not  to  heap  honors  and  emoluments  on  those  already  far  in  advance, 
but  to  assist  their  less  gifted  brothers. 

In  South  Carolina  the  sectarian  colleges  unfortunately  can  become 
schools  of  only  moderate  strength.  The  endowments  they  had  raised 
before  the  War  were  all  swept  away.  Yet  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
State  university  should  not  come  into  competition  with  the  denomina- 
tional colleges,  but  that,  if  the  number  of  its  courses  and  departments 
of  study  were  increased  and  its  requirements  advanced,  it*  woald  be- 
come the  ^'roof  and  crowo  "  of  the  general  plan  of  higher  education  in 
the  State. 

In  South  Carolina,  besides  the  general  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  these  schools,  there  was  a  special  one, — the  attempt  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  Thomas  Coo])er.  To  his  teachings  and  his  denunciations 
of  Christianity  may  be  directly  traced  the  foundation  of  one  or  two  sec- 
tarian schools.  There  was  the  strongest  opposition  by  the  friendii  of 
the  State  college,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  had  better 
be  no  education  at  all  unless  it  was  given  by  the  State.  But  after  pain* 
ful  effort  the  measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  sectarian  school  was 
passed,  and  others  followed  in  quick  succession,  until  now  there  are 
live  for  the  education  of  white  youth.  For  want  of  space  the  history  of 
each  is  only  slightly  sketched. 

ERSKINE  COLLEGE. 

The  first  denominational  college  established  in  the  State  was  due  to 
the  zealous  efforts  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians,  It  was  a 
settled  rule  with  them  to  allow  no  one  to  preach  until  he  had  been 
through  a  classical  course,  and  had  studied  theology  under  a  compe- 
tent instructor  for  several  years.  To  furnish  the  facilities  for  these 
high  reqaircments,  it  was  felt  as  a  duty,  at  the  earliest,  to  provide  in- 
struction for  the  ministerial  candidates.  Classical  preparatory  schools 
were  in  consequence  established  at  an  early  date  by  members  of  this 
Church.  In  the  first  years  of  this  century  Rev.  James  Rogers  opened 
a  classical  school  at  Mouticello,  in  Fairfield  County,  which  was  largely 
patronized  by  the  people  of  this  denomination.  In  1825  a  petition  had 
been  sent  up  to  the  Synod  praying  that  the  Ebenezer  Academy,  in  York 
County,  be  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  Synod.  This  was  done, 
and  both  of  these  institutions  became  widely  known  and  were  largely 
patronized  by  people  of  the  adjoining  States. 

To  meet  the  demands  for  ministerial  training,  the  Synod  adopted  a 
very  remarkable  and  cheap  way  of  providing  the  proper  facilities; 
they  simply  passed  a  resolution  establishing  a  theological  school,  with 
Rev.  John  Hemphill  and  Rev.  John  T.  Pressly  as  professors,  with  no 
expense  for  buildings  of  any  sort,  no  appropriation  for  books,  and  no 
l)rovisiou  for  professors'  salaries ;  indeed,  there  was  to  be  no  salary. 
To  add  to  the  extraordinary  features  of  the  case,  the  two  professors  were 
about  one  hundred  miles  apart,  and  the  students  would  manifestly  be 
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put  to  some  incouvenience  to  recite  to  both  on  the  same  day,  even  with 
the  rapid  transit  of  the  present.  Considering  the  practical  difficulties  of 
this  ideal  scheme  for  a  theological  seminary,  we  might  agree  with  the 
X)ainstaking  Church  historian,  that  ^'  In  the  providence  of  God  this  ar- 
rangement was  of  short  duration."^ 

CLABK  AND  EBSKINE  SEMINARY. 

It  was,  however,  very  strongly  felt  that  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
demanded  training  schools  for  their  youth,  and  in  1834  the  Synod,  in 
session  at  Due  West  Corner,  in  Abbeville  County,  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  founding  a  school.  They  first  demanded 
a  school  with  the  <<  manual  labor"  feature  attached  to  it,  and  instructed 
the  clerk  to  gather  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  such  schools 
in  the  IN'orth.  The  members  of  the  Synod  were  also  authorized  to  take 
the  sense  of  their  respective  congregations.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  the  following  year  it  was  found  that  so  few  congregations  fa- 
vored the  ^^  manual  labor"  plan  that  it  was  abandoned. 

But  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  minis- 
terial school  at  Due  West,  in  Abbeville .  County.  Agents  were  sent 
out  to  solicit  subscriptions,  and  were  very  successful  in  raising  $7,035, 
a  sum  sufficient  to  start  the  enterprise,  though  of  course  it  would  be 
small  now  for  such  a  purpose.  A  suitable  building  was  erected  and 
furnished,  and  the  school  was  opened  with  about  twenty  classical  stu- 
dents in  1830,  while  the  act  of  incorporation  was  secured  the  following 
year.  The  aim  was  to  establish  an  academy  for  training  young  men  to 
enter  the  Junior  class  of  any  respectable  college;  but  the  outcome  of 
it  all  was  an  institution  of  higher  grade;  Mr.  John  S.  Pressly  was 
elected  principal  of  the  school,  and  managed  it  with  such  success  that 
the  Synod  was  induced  to  widen  the  original  institution  into  a  college. 
In  1839  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  recommended 
an  extension  of  the  course.  There  was  urgent  need  for  a  suitable 
building,  and  the  ministers  were  instructed  to  solicit  funds  for  this  pur- 
])08e.  The  nsime  was  changed  to  Erskine  College,  and  a  charter  applied 
for  from  the  Legislature.  So  strong  wjis  the  affection  for  the  State  col- 
lege at  Columbia,  and  so  serious  were  the  fears  that  it  might  be  weak- 
ened by  the  establishment  of  other  colleges,  that  the  charter  was  at  fii-st 
refused,  and  was  finally  obtained,  only  after  active  efforts,  in  1850.* 

OEGANIZATION  OP  EBSKINE  COLLEGE. 

The  institution  thus  organized  in  1839  commenced  its  work  with  a 
fiiculty  consisting  of  Rev.  E.  B.  Pressly,  D.  D.,  as  president,  and  three 
professors,  N.  M.  Gordon,  Rev.  J.  N.  Young,  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Pressly, 
D.  D.    The  school  was  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  was  actively  sup- 


*  History  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  Sontfa,  p.  370. 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XIl,  p.  47. 
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ported  by  it  Attention  was  called  in  the  Synod  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  suitable  baildiug  for  the  use  of  the  classes,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  each  minister  act  as  agent  in  his  congregation  to  raise  and 
forward  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  cost  not  more  than 
live  thousand  dollars.  Within  a  few  years  after,  in  1843,  the  board 
of  directors  reported :  <^The  college  building  is  now  complete,  and  the 
entire  cost  thereof  has  been  met  by  the  treasurer  of  the  building  com- 
mittee and  of  the  literary  and  theological  funds." 

Clark  and  Erskine  Seminary  had  been  established  solely  for  the  par- 
pose  of  providing  ministerial  instruction,  but  out  of  it  had  grown  the 
literary  institution.  It  went  through  the  same  phases  of  evolution  as 
many  other  denominational  colleges.  The  course  of  study  comprised 
about  the  same  branches,  and  led  to  the  same  degrees,  as  the  other  de- 
nominational schools  in  the  State.  The  first  professors  were  chosen 
chiefly  from  two  northern  colleges,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  and  Miami,  Ohio. 
Of  late  years  the  choice  has  been  largely  limited  to  southern  institu- 
tions. The  first  class  graduated  in  1842;  the  new  school  grew  rapidly 
in  popular  favor  and  support,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  denominational  schools  in  the  South. 

The  founding  of  this  school  was  the  incentive  to  other  noble  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  denomination.  Feeding  schools  were  established  and 
liberally  supported,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  the  publication  of  a  re- 
ligious magazine  and  religious  weeklies.  The  school  has  furnished 
many  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  one-fourth  of  its  graduates  up  to 
1880  being  ministers. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

In  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  college  relied  chiefly  on  tuition 
fees  and  the  interest  from  occasional  donations  and  bequests  for  its  sup- 
port. But  in  1853  the  pljin  of  endowing  the  institution  by  the  sale  of 
scholarships  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  about  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars were  raised  tliis  way.  This  was  increased  to  seventy  thousand 
dollars  by  donations  from  Captain  Blair,  Christopher  Strong,  Col. 
William  Wright,  and  others.  But  the  War  came  on,  the  college  doors 
were  closed,  and  the  young  men  learned  at  another  school  on  the  tented 
field.  When  they  returned  to  its  peaceful  walls  again,  they  found  the 
buildings  and  libraries  remaining,  but  the  endowment,  excepting 
thirteen  thousand  dollars,  and  everything  else  swept  away.  The  i)eo[)le 
who  had  built  and  supported  it,  in  common  with  their  brethren  through- 
oiitthe  South,  were  poverty-stricken.  Butthe  school  was  reopenexl,  antl 
boys  who  had  marched  to  the  tap  of  the  drum  now  quietly  gathered 
in  the  lecture  room  at  the  call  of  the  bell. 

During  the  first  years  after  its  reopening  the  institution  could  only 
hope  to  live;  but  in  1871,  when  prospects  seemed  fairer,  another  earn- 
est ellbrt  was  made  to  secure  a  permanent  endowment.  The  plan 
of  selling  scholarships  was  successful,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  do- 
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nations  and  beqaests,  the  endowment  was  very  shortly  raised  to  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  The  largest  donation  was  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
from  Mrs.  Ann  Wallace,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  largest  beqnest  was 
eleven  thousand  dollars,  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Hearst,  of  South  Carolioa. 
During  recent  years  the  life  of  the  school  has  been  uneventful,  but 
steadily  progressive. 

GBADUATES. 

Its  list  of  graduates  contains  men  who  have  held  positions  of  honor 
and  trust,  and  who  are  prominent  in  their  professions.  One  of  them 
is  a  promising  journalist  of  note,  while  another  is  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  at  the  bar  of  the  national  capital.  Still  another  of  its  alumni, 
J.  C.  Maxwell,  has  represented  his  district  in  the  State  Senate  and  is 
influential  in  State  politics.  The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  Bev.  Bobert  Lathan,  D.  D.,  re- 
ceived his  diploma  there  with  the  class  of  1855,  which  also  included  in 
its  nuDiber  W.  Hood,  who  afterward  became  professor  in  his  alma 
mater.  The  present  ^cient  head  of  the  college  finished  his  course  as 
a  student  within  its  walls  in  1860. 

When  the  last  decennial  catalogue  was  issued  in  1880  the  whole 
number  of  graduates  was  408.  Something  over  a  fourth  of  these  were 
ministers,  with  nearly  every  other  profession  and  vocation  represented. 
In  the  list  also  were  men  from  every  southern  State. 

BEV.  B.  G.  GBIEB,  D.  D. 

To  no  one  man  is  more  credit  due  for  the  success  of  the  institution 
tlian  to  Rev.  R.  C  Grier.  Like  several  other  great  educators  of  South 
Carolina,  he  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  in  1817,  of  Irish  descent.  His 
fjitlier,  Rev.  Isaac  Grier,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Georgia,  was  said  to  be  the 
first  l^resbyterian  minister  produced  in  that  State.  He  sent  his  son 
to  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1835.  Going 
South  young  Grier  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  soon  ordained  pastor 
of  two  large  and  influential  churches  in  the  country.  The  impression  he 
created  is  amply  proved  by  the  complimentary  resolutions  adopted  by 
these  churches  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after,  on  his  death.  He 
remained  there  only  seven  years,  and  then  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Erskiue  College,  in  184G,  and  filled  that  position  till  his  retirement,  in 
1858.  Immediately  on  the  close  of  the  War  he  was  called  to  the  head 
of  the  college  again,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death,  in  1871. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  his  denomination  in  the  State,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  influential  ever  connected  with  the  col- 
lej^^c.  He  was  a  preacher  of  no  mean  order,  a  fine  teacher,  and  a  keen 
logician,  and  his  administrative  talents  were  of  the  highest  order.  He 
held  a  short  pastorate  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Thomas  Summers,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church  South.  Doctor  Summers  was  so  impressed  with  him 
that  he  wrote,  '*Dr.  Grier  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  and 
his  decease  will  be  deeply  deplored.'^  Other  testimonials  of  high  re- 
gard for  his  character  and  worth  were  given  in  various  parts  of  the 
South.  On  his  death,  in  1871,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Eev.  W. 
M.  Grier,  D.  D.,  now  the  president  of  the  college.  These  two,  father 
and  son,  have  held  the  office  for  thirty-five  years,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  life  of  the  school. 

FURMAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Just  two  centuries  ago  there  was  organized  in  Charleston  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  the  South,  and  to  this  may  be  traced  the  foundation 
of  Furman  University.  The  Baptists  of  the  State,  commencing  with 
this  organization  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Charleston  in  1683,  were 
aggressive  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  and  wrung  from  the  Episcopalians, 
in  their  early  missionary  efforts,  the  confession,  "  Wherever  we  go,  we 
find  the  Baptists  before  us."  They  went  forth,  first  to  convert  and  then 
to  educate.  Naturally  and  properly  their  first  aim  was  to  educate  the 
ministers,  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  people,  for  in  those  early  days 
and  in  that  thinly-settled  country  a  sermon  was  almost  the  only  intel- 
lectual food  the  people  could  get.  ^^As  early  as  1755  efforts  were  made 
in  the  association  to  provide  aid  for  young  men  designing  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  but  laboring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  want  of  education.^  ^ 

The  other  Baptist  churches  in  the  colony  co-operated,  and  in  1757 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  were  raised,  sixty  pounds  being 
given  by  the  Charleston  church.  A  society  was  then  formed  for  the 
l)roitiotion  of  education,  and  young  men  were  aided  by  it  in  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  This  society  is  probably  the  first  Baptist  society  for 
this  purpose  in  the  United  States,  as  it  antedates  the  one  in  Philadel- 
phia by  at  least  one  year. 

But  before  the  plans  could  be  thoroughly  perfected  the  Bevolution 
came  on,  and  the  colonies  suffered  all  the  ravages  that  the  bitterness  of 
a  civil  conflict  could  inflict.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1790, 
the  cause  of  education  was  again  taken  up,  and  a  regular  system  adopted 
for  educating  the  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry.  Candidates 
were  received  and  aided  with  money  and  books,  and  two  of  them  were 
sent  North  for  their  ministerial  education  to  the  Ehode  Island  College, 
now  Brown  University.  Among  the  young  men  receiving  aid  from  these 
Baptists  was  Jesse  Mercer,  the  father  of  Baptist  education  in  Georgia. 
But  their  aims  and  plans  widened,  and  they  wished  to  bring  in  the 
whole  State,  and  in  this  move  the  Charleston  Association  led  the  way. 
They  sent  out  a  circular  letter,  discussion,  and  appeal  to  the  brethren 
on  *'  the  duty  of  the  churches  to  provide  for  the  instruction  and  im- 
provement of  persons  called  by  them  to  the  ministry,  previous  to  their 

^  Addross  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Farman,  reported  in  the  Baptist  Courier,  Supplement,  No- 
V0mber29,  1883. 
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entering  on  the  work."  It  was  the  conviction  that  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  this  appeal  that  led  to  the  forming  of  the  State  Convention  for  the 
cause  of  education. 

But  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Baptists  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  that  denomination  in  the  United  States,  now  came 
forward  and  assumed  the  direction  of  the  movement,  and  carried  it  suc- 
cessfully forward. 

BIGHABD  FUBMAN. 

Richard  Furman,  in  whose  honor  the  college  was  named,  was  a  native 
of  New  York,  being  born  there  in  1755.  His  father  removed  to  South 
Carolina  when  his  son  was  only  a  few  years  old.  The  boy  was  very 
intelligent,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  great  fondness  for  reading  the 
Bible.  Before  he  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  family  Bible  he  would 
lay  it  on  a  stool,  and  ask  to  be  taught  to  read  it,  and  after  learning  this, 
**  reading  it  was  his  chief  delight."  His  memory  was  very  strong,  and 
at  the  age  of  seven  he  memorized  nearly  all  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  could  repeat  it  even  in  middle  life.  Although  his  education  was 
necessarily  neglected,  he  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew. He  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  was  pastor  of  a 
church  at  nineteen.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  of  great 
influence  over  men.  He  was  bold  and  outspoken  for  religious  freedom, 
and  when  the  sherifi'  refused  him  the  use  of  the  court-house,  he  preached 
in  the  open  air.  Afterward  he  preached  in  Virginia,  and  there  his 
eloquence  attracted  the  attention  of  the  "  forest  Demosthenes,"  who 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Ward's  Oratory  as  a  token  of  his  high 
esteem  aiiO  appreciation. 

His  knowledge  and  influence  were  not  limited  to  the  ministry  alone, 
but  at  one  time  he  went  into  politics,  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
flrst  constitutional  convention  of  the  State.  In  this  body  he  fearlessly 
and  successfully  opposed  the  clause  forbidding  ministers  of  the  Oospel 
to  hold  certain  offices,  maintaining  that  it  was  an  abridgment  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  elect  whom  they  pleased  to  any  office.  In  this 
respect  his  career  was  followed  very  closely  by  Jesse  Mercer,  the  Bap- 
tist leader  in  Georgia,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

Amid  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  Dr.  Furman  distinguished 
himself  as  a  devoted  and  fearless  patriot.  The  following  interesting 
incident  will  show  what  part  he  took  in  that  memorable  struggle. 
Being  on  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Washington  in  1814,  he  wa*"  introduced 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  as  Mr.  Fu  ■.  .a,  of  Charles- 
ton. Mr.  Monroe,  on  taking  his  hand,  remarked  the  ightfuUy,  as  if 
trying  to  recall  something,  '<  Furman,  Furman,  of  Charlt  ti  ;  the  name 
and  the  countenance  seem  familiar.  May  I  inquire  if  iu  once  lived 
near  the  High  Hills  of  Santee?"  He  was  answered  in  e  affirmative. 
"And  were  you  the  young  preacher  who  fled  for  protection  to  the  Amer- 
ican camp  on  account  of  the  reward  Lord  Cornwallis  had  >ffQredLC<^t.  V^c^.^ 
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headt"  "I  am  the  same,''  replied  Dr.  Furman.  Their  interview  was 
deeply  affecting,  and  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  permit  him  to  leave  until  he 
had  related  to  the  distinguished  bystanders  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  had  alluded.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Furman  had  been  not  only  a  Baptist 
preacher,  but  an  ardent  Whig  at  the  crisis  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Everywhere  he  preached  resistance  to  the  British.  Urged  by  the  Tories, 
Lord  Gornwallis,  who  had  been  made  acqaainted  with  his  influence  and 
daring,  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  head.  Ascertaining  that  the 
Tories  were  on  his  track,  Furman  fled  to  the  American  camp,  where^  by 
his  prayers  and  eloquent  appeals,  he  reassured  and  excited  the  hopes 
of  the  soldiers,  insomuch  that  it  was  reported  that  Lord  Gornwallis  re- 
marked that  he  ''  feared  the  prayers  of  that  godly  youth  more  than  he 
did  the  soldiers  of  Sumter  or  Marion.'' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Dr.  Furman  preached  in  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  He  became  pastor  of  t)ie  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Charleston,  and  continued  in  office  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1825.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  views  and  far-reaching  pur- 
poses, but  he  never  showed  his  breadth  and  greatness  more  than  in  his 
plan  for  a 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

In  1814  tbe  first  General  Baptist  Convention  was  held  in  Philadel. 
phia,  and  Eichard  Furman  was  elected  president  of  it.  Although  the 
meeting  was  called  chiefly  to  consider  the  question  of  missionary  enter- 
prises, yet  at  the  end  of  this  business  the  president  made  an  address  to 
the  body,  and  strongly  urged  upon  the  Baptists  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding educational  institutions.  This  plan  was,  first  and  chiefly,  to  pre- 
empt the  ground  at  Washington,  and  thus  nationalize  the  educational 
movement  at  the  start.  This  institution  was  to  be  fed  by  State  schools 
and  academies  supported  by  the  Baptists  in  each  State,  while  it  was  to 
be  maintained  by  all.  The  plan  was  favorably  received,  and,  without 
going  into  the  history  of  the  efforts,  finally  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Columbian  University  at  Washiugton,  which  unfortunately 
fell  into  financial  straits.  It  was  finally  released  from  more  than  half  a 
century  of  embarrassment  by  the  munificence  of  the  philanthropist, 
W.  W.  Corcoran.  The  secondary  schools,  which  never  became  auxil- 
iaries, but  developed  into  rivals,  were  established  in  several  places,  at 
Waterville,  at  Newton,  at  Rochester,  at  Hamilton,  in  South  Carolina, 
and  in  Georgia.  The  central  institution  was  never  nationalized,  and 
one  can  not  help  conjecturing,  with  the  eloquent  son  of  the  projector,  as 
to  what  might  have  been  its  influence  in  uniting  the  country,  if  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  local  schools  had  not  frustrated  the  grand  design.  It  was 
truly  a  day  of  small  beginnings  but  of  mighty  purposes. 
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FOUNDING  OF  FURMAN  ACADEMY. 

Eichard  Furman,  having  began  tbe  central  institation,  set  to  work 
to  establish  the  South  Carolina  auxiliary.  To  do  this  it  w^as  necessary 
to  get  the  aid  of  the  Baptists,  and  consequently  these  had  to  be  united 
in  some  way.  The  church  at  the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee,  of  which  he 
had  once  been  pastor,  suggested  the  formation  of  a  general  association, 
and  this  was  taken  up  by  his  church  in  Charleston  and  recommended 
to  that  Association.  A  committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  issued 
an  address,  fixed  a  day,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  formation  of 
the  Convention.  The  fundamental  aim  was  to  promote  educational 
and  missionary  interests. 

Dr.  John  M,  Roberts,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  ministry  by  the 
old  First  Baptist  Church,  of  Charleston,  was  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  the  High  Uillt^  of  the  Stotee,  and  had  established  an  academy  there, 
and  from  this  academy  Furman  University  has  grown.  When  the  Con- 
vention was  finally  formed  in  1825,  this  school  was  chosen  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  men  who  were  assisted  by  the  Convention.  But  in 
a  few  years,  in  hope  of  cooperation  with  Georgia,  an  academy  called 
*'  Furman  Acj^demy  ^  was  located  at  Edgefield.  Georgia  failing  to  co- 
operate, the  school  was  removed  to  the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee,  and 
shortly  afterward  located  at  Fairfield.  At  this  place  that  curious  fea- 
ture, ^^  manual  labor,"  was  engrafted  on  it,  and  in  addition  to  the  theo- 
logical department  English  and  classical  courses  were  added,  to  meet 
the  w^nts  of  many  Baptist  youth  who  were  not  studying  for  the  min- 
istry. The  project  failed,  and,  in  addition,  the  largest  building  was 
set  on  fire  by  a  depraved  student,  and  the  instruction  afterward  was 
limited  to  theological  students  only,  the  school  being*  called  '<  Furman 
Theological  Institution." 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  success  of  the  theological  school  prompted  some  of  the  more 
enterprising  members  of  the  denomination  to  go  further.  Moreover, 
the  course  of  Thomas  Cooper  in  the  State  institution  awakened  the  re- 
ligious feeling  against  the  teaching  of  infidel  views,  and  after  a  discus- 
sion in  the  denominational  papers,  the  Convention  voted  unanimously 
to  erect  a  college.  Several  sites  were  offered,  and  finally  Greenville 
was  chosen  as  the  point  of  location.  A  beautiful  eminence  overlooking 
the  little  town,  and  a  large  campus  of  thirty  acres  covered  with  natural 
growth,  was  the  situation  finally  adopted.  The  town  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  near  the  mountains,  of  which  fine  views  are  obtained. 
It  is  the  centre  of  Baptist  influence  in  the  State,  and  has  always  lib- 
erally patronized  the  school. 

In  founding  the  school,  the  president  of  the  Convention,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Johnson,  issued  an  address  to  the  Baptists  of  the  State,  in  which  he 
declared  the  principles  on  which  it  waa  built,  and  on  which  it  t<^^ 
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to-day :  <<  The  Convention  also  desires  to  have  an  institation  in  which 
the  young  men  of  the  denomination  may  receive  a  liberal  education 
under  the  influence  of  those  denominational  views  which  their  parents 
receive  and  cherish.  The  course  of  instruction  and  government  in  the 
University  will  be  conducted  with  a  sacred  regard  to  the  interests  of 
morality  and  religion,  the  principles  of  Christian  liberality,  and  iu  favor 
of  the  rights  of  private  judgment.  It  will  be  a  denominational,  uot  a 
sectarian,  institution."  This  has  been  strictl}'  followed,  since  no  attend- 
ance on  divine  worship  is  ever  enforced,  and  no  sectarian  teaching  is 
ever  heard  within  its  walls. 

He  was  very  careful  to  state  that  "  the  Convention  is  not  influenced 
by  a  spirit  of  opposition  or  rivalry  to  the  college  of  the  State,"  or  "of 
setting  up  an  opposing  interest"  to  it;  but  he  also  thought  that  "the 
time  has  arrived  when,  in  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  sustaining 
good  moral  discipline  at  our  colleges,  each  considerable  division  of  the 
Church  will  do  well  to  throw  a  paternal  shield  over  its  own  youth." 
This  care  not  to  antagonize  in  any  way  the  State  school  is  quite  iu  con- 
trast with  the  spirit  of  the  past  few  years,  when  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  close  it  entirely. 

Appeals  were  made  for  subscriptions,  and  agents  were  sent  out.  The 
whole  was  successful,  as  the  Baptists  in  the  State  then  had  some  wealthy 
members.  A  charter  was  obtained  in  1850,^  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  bonds  having  been  subscribed,  the  school 
was  opened  in  1852.  The  title  of  "  University"  was  an  unfortunate  one, 
since  the  school,  owing  to  circumstances,  has  been  forced  to  confine 
itself  to  academic  training  only.  But  the  intention  at  the  start  ivas  to 
have  an  academic,  a  collegiate,  a  theological,  and  a  law  department ; 
the  last,  indeed,  was  on  the  point  of  being  established  when  the  War 
came  on. 

The  theological  department  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  now  a  flourishing  institution  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  trustees  of  the  University  oftered  the  thirty  thousand  dollars 
that  had  been  raised  for  the  theological  department  to  start  a  semi- 
nary for  the  whole  South,  on  condition  that  the  other  States  would  sub- 
scribe liberally. 

In  common  with  the  most  of  southern  institutions  the  school  was 
practically  closed  during  the  War,  and  lost  nearly  all  its  endowment.  It 
was  afterward  reopened,  and  on  the  closing  of  the  State  college  nobly 
tried  to  aid  the  impoverished  youth  of  the  State  by  offering  free  tuition, 
on  the  strength  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  bonds  that 
had  been  subscribed.  The  plan  of  free  tuition  was  a  failure,  and  the 
school  was  reorganized  in  1881 ;  since  then  a  moderate  tuition  fee  has 
been  charged. 

At  present  the  outlook  is  very  promising,  the  number  of  students 
being  larger  than  at  any  other  session  since  the  War,  and  approaching 


^  Statutejj  at  Large,  Vol.  XII,  p.  34. 
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tbe  attendance  during  the  prosperous  years  before  that  struggle.  The 
buildings  have  been  improved  and  the  laboratories  fittM  up,  and  a 
plan  is  now  on  foot  to  build  dormitories.  Tbe  latter  may  be  a  bad 
move,  since  the  friends  of  the  college  have  rightly  boasted  that  there 
has  never  been  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  rebellion  in  the  history  of 
the  college,  and  ascribe  this  to  the  absence  of  dormitories.  It  might 
be  far  better  to  build  a  gymnasium,  and  give  Furman  the  honor  of  in- 
troducing that  feature  of  advanced  colleges  into  the  State. 

TRAINING  AT   THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  influence  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  clearly  seen  here  in  the 
organization  of  independent  schools,  and  in  the  work  of  men  trained 
within  her  walls.  For  many  years  two  of  the  five  professors  were 
graduates  of  that  institution.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  them  is  G. 
II.  Judson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  an  A.  M.  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  His  course  in  mathematics  has  been  advanced  for  so  small 
an  institution,  and  always  thorough.  O.  IT.  Toy,  now  in  the  Semitic 
department  at  Harvard,  was  also  on  the  academic  staff  of  Furman 
University  for  several  years.  The  University  claims,  and  probably  de- 
servos,  the  credit  of  having  introduced  the  plan  of  written  examinations 
into  the  State  as  the  test  of  scholarship  for  the  students.  The  schools 
have  been  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  are 
not  so  numerous.  The  following  are  the  usual  schools  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time :  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry and  natural  history,  logic,  rhetoric  and  evidences  of  Ghristianity, 
and  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  The  leading  degree  has  been 
the  old  A.  B.,  based  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  with  two  other 
minor  degrees  based  on  science;  and  thus  some  election  is  allowed  in 
working  for  a  degree. 

Political  economy,  elements  of  the  common  law,  the  law  of  nations, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  taught  in  the  first  years, 
Wayland  being  used  in  political  economy,  and  Calhoun  on  Government. 
These  branches  were  practically  discontinued  after  the  War,  revived  in 
1882,  and  again  discontinued  several  years  ago.  There  has  never  been 
any  regular  course  in  history. 

Furman  University  has  educated  some  men  prominent  in  the  State, 
the  most  distinguished  probably  being  J.  C.  Shephard,  Lieutenant- 
do  vernor  and  Governor  of  the  State;  W.  L.  Mauldin,  now  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  W.  II.  Perry,  now  Member  of  Congress.  But  none  of  these 
graduated,  though  the  first  two  received  all  their  collegiate  training 
there.  One  of  the  most  promising  scholars  ever  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  Professor  Bloomfield,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Sanskrit  depart- 
ment of  the  Johns  Ilopkins  University.  He  came  from  Chicago  to  get 
the  benefit  of  Professor  Toy's  instruction,  then  studied  under  Professor 
Whitney  at  Yale,  then  in  Germany,  and  finally  graduated  at  the  Johns 
Ilopkins  University. 
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WOFFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Methodists  were  among  the  last  of  the  denominations  to  eruter 
the  edacational  field  in  South  Carolina,  yet  there  can  be  no  doabt  of 
their  interest  in  the  work.  As  early  as  1824  the  State  Conference 
passed  a  resolution  to  establish  a  school  for  the  children  of  itinerant 
preachers  and  for  orphan  children.^ 

This  probably  never  went  much  further,  as  there  are  no  more  traces 
of  it,  possibly  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  denomination  at  that  time. 
Nothing  more  of  importance  was  done  until  the  foundation  of  Wofiford 
College,  which  is  the  only  institution  in  the  State  that  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  munificence  of  one  man. 

BENJAMIN  WOFFORD. 

As  of  John  Harvard,  very  little  is  known  of  Benjamin  Wofford, 
though  he  died  not  quite  forty  years  ago.  This  will  not  seem  so  strange 
when  it  is  remembered  that  very  little  material  exists  for  the  lives  of 
even  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  State.  Von  Hoist  regrets  the  lack 
of  material  for  the  private  life  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  was  limited 
almost  entirely  to  a  history  of  his  public  career.  On  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Preston  it  was  desired  to  write  a  biography  of  him,  but  the  in- 
tention had  to  be  dbaudoned,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  material  pre- 
served. Naturally  there  are  few  materials  preserved  for  the  biography 
of  a  man  who  attracted  no  public  attention  in  his  life  except  by  a  gift 
made  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  he  was  born  in  Spartanburg  County,  in 
the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  in  1780,  his  parents  having  come 
there  from  Pennsylvania,  after  Braddock's  defeat.  In  that  sparsely 
settled  country  he  had  almost  no  advantages  of  education.  There  were 
no  Methodist  preachers  near  him,  as  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists 
were  the  first  to  break  ground  with  their  missionary  labors.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  attended  the  first  camp-meeting  probably  ever  held 
ill  the  State,  and  then  was  much  impressed  by  George  Dougherty,  the 
presiding  elder,  and  Lewis  Myers,  the  circuit  rider.  The  latter  was  a 
very  careful,  economical  German,  and  amassed  a  respectable  fortune, 
it  is  likely  that  Benjamin  Woflford  was  strongly  attracted  by  this  eco- 
nomic trait  in  the  character  of  Myers,  for  his  life  was  thrifty  and  suc- 
cessful from  a  business  point  of  view. 

He  felt  called  to  preach,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  became 
a  circuit  rider.  The  first  year  his  circuit  reached  from  Nashville  to 
Cmciunati.  As  a  preacher  he  is  hardly  remembered,  but  his  success 
was  in  gathering  riches.  In  his  dealings  he  was  inflexibly  just,  but 
never  benevolent.  From  his  careful  methodical  habits,  it  is  easily  in- 
ferred that  he  had  some  purpose  of  benefaction  in  his  mind  from  early 
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years.  At  one  time  he  made  an  offer  for  the  Limestone  ISprings  prop- 
erty^  bat  refused  to  take  it  on  some  slight  difference  as  to  rate  of 
interest.  He  consulted  Kev.  n.  A.  G.  Walker  as  to  founding  a  college^ 
and  offered  to  give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  toward  it.  At  that 
date  it  was  the  largest  amount,  with  few  exceptions,  ever  given  in  the 
United  States  by  one  i>erson  for  educational  purposes,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  Methodist  in  the  South, 
nor  by  any  one  else  in  South  Carolina,  except  by  E.  M,  Baynard  in  his 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  College  of 
Charleston. 

In  his  will  he  provided  for  "  establishing  a  college  for  literary,  classi- 
cal, and  scientific  education,  to  be  located  in  my  native  district,  Spar- 
tanburg, and  to  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  my  native  State,  South 
Carolina."  One-half  of  the  amount  was  given  for  purchase  of  land  and 
erection  of  buildings,  and  the  remainder  for  a  permanent  fund.  The 
endowment  was  increased  to  seventy  thousand  dollars  by  additions  from 
various  sources,  including  five  thousand  dollars  from  G.  W.  Williams, 
of  Charleston,  for  ministerial  education.  But  the  whole  was  invested 
in  Confederate  bonds,  and  the  college  suffered  the  entire  loss  of  it. 

On  his  death,  in  1850,  the  trustees  began  the 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

.  A  charter  was  obtained  in  1851.*  The  faculty  was  composed  of  Eev. 
W.  iM.  Wigh'tman,  president;  David  Duncan,  professor  of  languages; 
James  II.  Carlisle,  professor  of  mathematics ;  Warren  Du  Pr6,  profes- 
sor of  natural  science.  A  professor  of  English  literature,  Whitefoord 
Smith,  was  added  the  following  year.  The  entrance  examinations  were 
])hiced  about  as  high  as  those  of  South  Carolina  College,  while  the 
A.  B.  degree  required  four  years  of  work,  mainly  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  Ilistory  was  a  four  years'  course,  but  political  economy 
wiis  taught  only  the  last  term  of  the  last  year.  The  Bible  was  a  required 
study  for  the  whole  term. 

Some  of  the  rules  seem  rather  peculiar,  considering  the  freedom  at 
many  colleges  now.  Students  were  forbidden  to  attend  the  theatre  or 
a  party  at  a  public  place.  Another  rule  read,  ^^  The  faculty  regard  late 
suppers  or  convivial  reunions  in  the  back  rooms  of  stores  as  open  to 
grave  censure  on  many  accounts,  and  as  altogether  improper."  Strict 
regard  for  the  Sabbath  and  ^^  habitual  attendance  on  religious  services 
arc  enjoined  on  all  students." 

The  influence  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  here  seen  again  in  the 
adoption  of  the  scJiool  system  of  organization.  Before  the  War  the 
pupils  were  thoroughly  trained  at  the  academies  through  the  State, 
and  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  appreciate  the  power  of  electives,  and 
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at  that  time  the  plan  worked  well.  Bat  after  the  War,  with  the  tarain- 
iDg  schools  destroyed,  the  fiMulty  felt  cobstrained  to  announce  the  aban- 
donment of  the  school  system  in  1885,  in  the  following  words :  <<Tlie 
elementary  character  of  its  matricnlates,  and  the  limited  number  of  its 
instructors,  have  constrained  Wofford  OoUege  to  aband^on  the  school 
system."  They  offered  instead  two  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees. 
But  in  their  last  catalogue  the  studies  are  still  arranged  by  schools. 

DEBATII7G  SOCIETIES. 

A  striking  feature  is  the  attention  paid  to  debating  societies,  which 
are  so  rapidly  falling  into  disuse  through  the  iNTorth  and  West*.  To  keep 
up  a  spirit  of  emulation,  provision  is  usually  made  for  two,  and  rooms 
are  set  apart  for  this  purpose  by  the  faculty.  The  influence  of  Oalhoun 
and  Preston  is  seen  in  the  names  of  the  two  societies.  These  societies 
^^  are  regarded  by  both  students  and  faculty  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  machinery  of  instruction.  •  •  •  The  beneficial  influence  of 
these  societies  confirms  the  authorities  in  enforcing  the  rule  that  every 
student  shall  connect  himself  with  one  of  them."  Again,  they  declare 
that  the  societies  ^^  constitute  an  imperium  in  imperioj  and,  by  contrib- 
uting to  the  moral  soundness  of  the  college,  ore  viewed  as  important 
a^uncts  to  the  safe  and  easy  administration  of  discipline."  The  halls 
are  large  and  handsomely  furnished,  and  each  society  has  a  library  of 
several  hundred  volumes.  The  meetings  are  fully  attended,  and  some 
of  the  exercises  are  interesting  and  improving. 

COUESE  IN  ENGLISH. 

Among  the  advances  made  by  the  college,  none  is  more  important 
than  the  course  in  English.  This  school  was  taught  several  years  ago 
by  Professor  Baskerville,  who  now  has  a  good  course  in  Vandcrbilt 
University.  After  his  election  to  the  place  in  Kashville  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Prof.  T.  O.  Woodward.  Professor  Woodward  grad- 
uated at  Randolph-Macon,  in  Virginia,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Professor  Price,  now  of  Columbia  College,  New  York.  Professor 
Woodward,  in  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish, said :  *'  With  a  pitiable  reversal  of  the  natural  order,  we  have,  for 
several  hundred  years  past,  Hellenized  and  Eomanized  our  educational 
systems,  leaving  our  own  speech  to  get  itself  taught  by  help  of  these 
as  best  it  might ;  now,  however,  reason  has  come  to  our  aid,  and  the 
student  is  given  a  fair  allowance  of  English  straw  with  which  to  make 
his  classical  bricks,  and  may  be  permitted  by  and  by  to  use  real  English 
stuff  in  his  philological  building.  »  »  ♦  Nowhere  has  this  move- 
ment found  greater  favor  than  in  the  South.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  a  ho})eful 
sign  in  the  making  of  our  New  South  that  the  advance  in  educational 
work  is  led  by  this  revival  of  English  study,  and  this  revival  is  based 
on  a  serious  conviction  that  whether  in  the  learned  or  servile  arts  a 
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sensible  and  forcible  use  of  oue's  native  speech  is  as  helpful  as  money 
or  iuliuence  or  talent."  This  course  covers  four  years,  and  includes  a 
thorough  study  of  the  elements,  history  of  English  literature,  critical 
analysis  of  some  of  the  masterpieces,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  and  Middle 
English,  with  numerous  exercises.  The  course  is  very  full  for  an  insti- 
tution whose  students  come  so  little  prepared  for  real  college  work. 

Professor  Woodward  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  in  the  State 
university  in  1888.  His  place  at  Wofford  was  filled  by  Prof.  A.  W. 
Long,  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  taken  a  graduate  course  in  English 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  some  time  previous. 

THE  GRADUATES. 

The  graduates  number  nearly  three  hundred,  principally  natives  of 
the  State.  Many  of  them  now  occupy  places  of  honor,  a  large  number 
being  teachers  throughout  the  South.  Probably  more  are  in  the  min- 
istry than  in  any  other  vocation.  The  first  graduate,  Samuel  Dibble, 
is  very  prominent  in  politics,  being  now  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina.  Several  of  its  professors 
are  graduates  of  the  school,  as  W.  W.  Duncan,  now  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  W.  D.  Kirkland,  J.  A.  Gamewell,  A, 
Coke  Smith,  and  Charles  F.  Smith.  Some  lawyers  of  reputation  have 
been  trained  there,  as  W.  H.  Folk  and  J.  E.  Abney.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  its  graduates  in  scholarship  is  Charles  F.  Smith,  now  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Vanderbilt  University.  He  is  a  graduate  of  a  German 
University,  and  first  held  a  position  in  Smith  College,  Massachusetts, 
and  has  lately  written  some  philological  articles  of  a  high  order. 

NEWBERRY  COLLEGE. 

» 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  in  1856,  having 
resolved  to  establish  ^< a  classical  and  literary  institution,"  elected  a 
board  of  trustees,  obtained  a  charter,  and  in  1858  completed  a  large  and 
attractive  college  edifice  at  Newberry,  S.  C,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  the  second  session  the  enrolment  of  students  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  endowment  reached  fifty  thousand 
dollars  by  1860,  and  the  entire  property  of  the  college  was  valued  at 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  From  1861  to  1865  the  doors  were  prac- 
tically closed,  and  the  professors  and  students  obeyed  the  call  of  their 
country.  As  was  the  case  with  the  other  denominational  colleges,  the 
endowment  was  lost  by  investment  in  Confederate  securities.  After- 
ward the  college  buildings  were  sold  for  debt,  and  the  institution  was 
removed  to  Walhalla,  the  citizens  of  that  place  having  made  favor- 
able proposals  for  its  location  there.  It  remained  there  straggling 
with  embarrassments  for  nine  years,  when  it  was  again  located  at  New- 
berry. Since  then  a  small  endowment  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  has 
been  raised,  to  which  generous  patrons  of  education  in  Boston  contrib- 
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ated  four  thoosaDd  dollars.  The  attendance  daring  recent  years  lias 
averaged  about  one  bandred,  and  tbe  outlook  for  tbe  college  is  prom- 
ising. 

The  following  extract  fit>m  a  recent  sketcb  of  tbe  college  gives  a 
summary  of  its  work  and  a  word  as  to  its  present  condition :  ^ 

^<Tbe  fhculty  of  tbe  college  at  tbe  time  of  its  relocation  at  Newberry 
was  as  follows:  Tbe  Bev.  O.  W.  Holland,  president;  D.  Arrington, 
G.  D.  Haltiwanger,  and  George  B.  Oromer.  It  may  be  wortb  while  to 
put  on  record  the  fkct  thai  tbe  first  four  months  of  tbe  session  of 
1877-78,  tbe  first  after  tbe  return  to  Newbeny,  were  spent  in  tbe  rooms 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Salter  as  a  photograph  gallery.  In  February, 
1878,  tbe  college  building  was  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  of  occu- 
pancy, and  since  that  time  the  exercises  have  been  regularly  continued. 

^^  Since  the  founding  of  the  college  seventy-seven  young  men  have 
been  graduated,  tbe  first  graduation  being  in  1869.  Of  this  number 
five  are  dead.  Of  the  living  seventy-two  alumni,  sixteen  are  farmers 
and  merchants,  eleven  are  teachers,  nine  are  physicians,  eleven  are 
lawyers,  and  twenty-five  are  clergymen  or  in  course  of  preparation  for 
tbe  ministry. 

*<Tbe  college  has  a  well  selected  library  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  volume's;  a  valuable  and  intere3ting  collection  of  mineralog- 
ical  and  natural  history  specimens,  known  as  the  Sifley  Museum ;  chem- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus }  two  literary  societies,  which  meet 
weekly  in  well  furnished  balls;  and  other  appliances  for  doing  flrst- 
class  work. 

^' There  are  three  departments  in  the  college:  Preparatory,  colle^ate, 
and  technical.  The  preparatory  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  is  designed  to  lit  young  men  for  college  or  for  active  life.  The 
collegiate  department  is  divided  into  two  courses,  the  classical,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the  philosophical,  leading  to 
that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

"The  faculty  of  the  college  at  present  is :  Rev.  G.  W.  Holland,  D.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  president,  mental  and  moral  science  and  English  literature;  O. 

B.Mayer,  M.  D.,  physiology  and  hygiene; ,  Latin,  Greek,  and 

Hebrew;  Eev.  A.  G.  Voigt,  A.  M.,  German  and  French;  Rev.  J. B.  Fox, 
A.  M.,  mathematics  and  natural  sciences;  Thomas  H.  Dreher,  A.  M., 
preparatory  department;  W.  C.  Scliott,  instructor  in  technical  depart- 
ment. 

"The  resignation  of  Prof.  H.  Dysinger  daring  the  past  summer 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  faculty  which  has  not  yet  been  filled;  Prof. 
George  G.  Sail  has  been  giving  valuable  help  daring  the  present  ses- 
sion. 

"Dr.  O.  B.  Mayer  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  college,  except  the  few  years  the  college  was  conducted  at 
Walhalla." 


'  News  ami  Conrior,  March  31,  1889. 
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The  technical  department  at  present  includes  the  asaal  coarse  in 
commercial  colleges,  and  is  very  saccessful  in  meeting  the  demand  for 
business  training.  This  department  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
young  men  who  have  limited  means,  or  who  do  not  care  to  pursue  a 
full  course  of  study, 

ADGER  OOLLEGE. 

This  is  the  youngest  of  the  denominational  colleges,  having  been  or- 
ganized only  in  1877.  When  Newberry  College  was  removed  from  Wal- 
halla  to  Newberry,  after  having  been  located  in  the  former  place  for 
nine  years,  the  citizens  of  Walhalla  determined  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion in  their  midst.  Subscriptions  were  taken  up  regardless  of  denom- 
inational lines,  and  the  college  was  formally  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1877.  As  the  other  leading  sects  in  the  State  already  had  colleges 
under  their  control,  it  was  resolved  to  place  this  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  that  body  accepted  the  charge 
in  September,  1877.  The  location  is  in  a  small  town  within  four  miles 
of  the  Blue  Eidge  Mountains,  a  range  of  the  Appalachian  chain.  The 
])eople  are  moral,  energetic,  and  industrious,  and  are  mostly  white,  the 
ratio  being  four  whites  to  one  colored  in  the  county.  In  the  case  of 
nearly  every  other  college  for  whites  in  the  State,  the  surrounding 
population  is  more  colored  than  white. 

The  endowment  is  small,  and  the  faculty  consists  of  only  four.  The 
average  attendance  has  been  about  eighty,  but  the  prospects  for  an  im- 
provement are  growing  brighter.  The  name  "Adger^  was  given  in 
honor  of  a  family  that  has  long  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

When  the  permanent  organization  was  effected,  in  June,  1882,  the 
following  stall'  was  elected:  Rev.  F.  P.  Mullally,  D.  D,,  president;  Rev. 
J.  R.  Riley,  D.  D.,  professor  of  languages ;  Rev.  H.  Strong,  professor 
of  natural  sciences;  and  W.  S.  Moore,  A.  B.,  professor  of  mathematics. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  women  are  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  the  denominations. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  century  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  other 
States,  there  were  no  schools  of  advanced  grade  for  women.  The  pub- 
lic sentiment  did  not  favor  such  institutions.  Reared  in  luxury  and 
among  a  chivalric  people,  women  received  the  most  unbounded  honor, 
and  even  adulation.  The  bearing  of  the  men  toward  them  was  almost 
as  extravagant  as  in  mediaeval  days.  Their  education  was  confined  to 
the  acquirement  of  certain  accomplishments,  such  as  music,  painting, 
wax- working,  and  fancy  needle- work.  These  were  provided  for  in  acad- 
emies and  boarding  schools.  But  while  the  boys  were  bravely  plod- 
ding through  calculus  and  scanning  Uorace  and  stumbling  over  the 
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hard  constractious  ia  Thncydides,  thoir  sisters  were  going  through  a 
more  elementary  course  and  acquiring  many  accomplishments.  The 
State,  which  founded  the  South  Carolina  College  and  appropriated 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  military  academies,  has 
never  been  disposed  to  expend  a  dollar  for  her  daughters,  except  at 
Clatiin  and  the  Winthrop  Training  School,  and  unless  the  various  de- 
nominations had  come  to  their  aid  they  would  probably  be  without  these 
advantages  to-day.  Co-education  was  so  overwhelmingly  opposed  by 
public  sentiment  that  it  would  have  been  a  useless  privilege  to  offer  it  to 
women,  as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  Western  States.  Even  now  it 
is  little  favored,  there  being  in  the  high  school  courses  in  many  places 
a  strong  sentiment  against  it. 

With  such  indifference  to  female  education,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  wa«  so  high.  ^'  In  1850  females 
constituted  62  per  cent,  of  the  adult^illiterate  population  of  South  Caro- 
lina; in  18G0,  GO  per  cent.;  and  in  1870  and  1880,  59  per  cent.  In  1870 
and  in  1880,  females  constituted  61  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 
Turning  to  the  census  of  1870,  we  find  that  there  are  more  illiterate  fe- 
males than  males  in  all  save  three  States  of  the  Union — California, 
Nevada,  and  Vermont.  In  these,  females  show  the  following  propor- 
tion :  California,  iu  population,  40  per  cent. ;  in  illiteracy,  44  per  cent. 
Nevada,  in  population,  24  per  cent. ;  in  illiteracy,  20  per  cent.  Ver- 
mont, in  population,  49  per  cent. ;  in  illiteracy,  48  per  cent.  In  only 
two  States,  Nevada  and  Vermont,  can  females  claim  educational  supe- 
riority over  males.  South  Carolina  compares  favorably  with  the  other 
States.  The  percentage  of  females  as  to  population  and  illiteracy  is, 
respectively,  as  follows  :  Alabama,  51  and  G5 ;  Georgia,  51  and  Go ;  In- 
diana, 47  and  Gl;  Kentucky,  49  and  59;  Massachusetts,  51  and  63; 
New  Jersey,  50  and  GO;  New  York,  50  and  Gl;  North  Carolina,  62  and 
65;  Pennsylvania,  50  and  65;  Rhode  Island,  51  and  62 ;  South  Caro- 
lina, 51  .and  59 ;  Virginia,  51  and  59."^ 

PRIVATE  FEMALE  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  many  institutions  for  the  education  of  women  throughout 
the  State.  But  probably  no  one  was  more  widely  known  than  that  of 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Curtis,  and  his  son,  William  Curtis,  of  England,  at 
the  Limestone  Springs,  in  Spartanburg  district.  In  1835  a  hotel  had 
been  built  there  with  the  design  of  making  it  a  watering  place.  •  But 
want  of  transportation  defeated  the  aim,  and  the  large  building  was 
bought  in  1846  by  these  gentlemen,  who  established  a  female  school. 
''Their  administrations  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
thorough  instruction,  the  refined  home  influence,  the  salubrious  climate 
offered  to  pupils,  attracted  large  numbers,  and  Limestone  Springs  be- 
came Jilmost  Jis  famous  as  Doctor  Waddel's  school,  at  Willington,  in 

1  Davis,  iu  Hand- Book,  pp.  513-14. 
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former  years."  At  the  close  of  the  War  this  iustitutiou  changed  hands 
several  times,  aud  finally  Peter  Cooper,  the  eminent  philanthropist, 
became  owner,  and  intended  to  establish  a  technical  school  for  women. 
He  subsequently  presented  it  to  the  Spartanburg  Baptist  Association, 
which  now  has  control  of  it. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Johnson,  a  leader  among  the  Baptists,  also  taught  a  school 
that  was  widely  patronized.  According  to  the  exigencies  of  his  pro- 
fession it  was  located  at  different  times  at  Greenville,  Anderson,  and 
Edgefield.  His  pupils  are  scattered  through  South  Carolina  aud  Geor- 
gia, and  they  speak  with  veneration  of  his  disci])line  and  admonitions. 
He  was  a  man  of  unusual  powers  of  mind,  and  was  for  three  years 
president  of  the  General  Baptist  Convention  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  many  years  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  theologians  in  his  denomination,  and  "contributed 
largely  to  current  religious  literature.'^  Brown  University  confei:red 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him  in  1833. 

Dr.  Elias  Marks,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  church,  for  many  years 
conducted  a  flourishing  female  seminary  at  Columbia.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  taste,  and  the  various  accomplishments  djBmanded  for  girls 
at  that  time  were  tiiught  in  a  refined  way  in  his  school. 

All  three  of  these  schools  were  non-sectarian,  and  each  was  the  pri- 
vate effort  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  it.  There  were  many  others  of 
this  character  through  the  State,  but  these  have  now  been  largely  re- 
placed by  denominational  institutions. 

GENERAL   VIEW  OP  THE   COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

According  to  a  recent  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,^  there  are  six  "  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of 
women''  reported  from  the  State.  Three  of  them  are  non-sectarian; 
the  others  are  due,  respectively,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Baptists,  Method- 
ists, and  Associate  lieformed  Presbyterians.  The  whole  number  of  in- 
structors is  sixty-three.  Five  of  these  institutions  report  collegiate 
departments,  and  four  of  these  five,  preparatory  departments.  The 
whole  number  of  students  in  the  five  is  seven  hundred  and  seven ;  of 
those,  only  two  hundred  and  forty-two  are  in  the  collegiate  department. 
Nearly  all  the  instructors  are  females.  There  are  no  graduate  students, 
and  only  two  scholarships  are  reported.  Only  five  of  them  report  libra- 
ries, whose  aggregate  amounts  to  three  thousand  three  hundred  vol- 
umes, with  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  The  value  of  "grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus"  of  the 
five  is  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  of  "pro- 
ductive funds"  of  the  four  reporting  is  only  six  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars,  while  the  income  from  the  "productive  funds"  is  only  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars. 


>  See  Report  for  1884-85. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

From  tlio  largo  number  of  pupils  iu  the  preparatory  department  it  is 
seen  that  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  this.  In  fiict,  nearly  aH  of 
tbem  have  a  primary  department  in  addition.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a 
comparative  idea  of  the  grades  in  the  colleges,  but  generally  the  train- 
ing given  by  this  preparatory  department  about  equals  that  given  in 
good  public  city  schools.  It  finishes  geography,  an  elementary  History 
of  the  United  States,  arithmetic,  and  the  ordinary  course  in  English 
grammar.  Two  of  them  commence  Latin  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. Two  of  them,  Greenville  and  Columbia,  have  the  famous  school 
system  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  others  the  usual  college  course 
of  four  years.  Latin  is  studied  about  four  years  in  all,  comprising  the 
usual  course  in  Oa)sar,  Virgil,  Cicero,  and,  in  one  or  two,  Sallust  and 
Horace,  with  some  attention  to  prose  composition  and  metres.  Greek 
is  offered  in  four  of  them  but  not  required  in  any.  The  course  in  math- 
ematics extends  no  further  than  trigonometry,  with  practical  survey 
iug  in  one.  French  or  German  is  required  in  all.  History  is  taught 
in  all,  but  only  elementary  history,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The 
remaining  ordinary  college  branches  are  studied — logic,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  elements  of  the  sciences.  In  the  latter  no  labo- 
ratory practice  is  offered,  except  in  one  or  two  schools.  Every  one  has 
the  usual  art  and  music  departments,  and  a  few  of  them  have  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  museum.  Some  of  them  give  the  degree  of  '^mistress  of 
arts,"  while  others  give  only  certificates  of  graduation,  but  one  or  two 
give  tlie  regular  A.  B.  degree.  While  the  course  is  not  very  advanced, 
there  is  a  gradual  improvement,  as  great,  perhaps,  as  the  circumstances 
will  permit.  There  being  practically  no  endowments,  the  expenses  have 
to  be  met  cliiefly  from  the  tuition  fees.  Even  the  denominational  col- 
leges get  scarcely  any  aid  from  the  churches,  most  of  the  contributions 
going  to  the  male  schools.  None  of  these  colleges  have  been  founded 
very  long,  the  oldest  being  organized  about  1854. 

THE  BAPTIST  SCHOOL. 

"In  1853  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  South  Carolina  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  female  education  as 
a  denominational  interest."  At  the  meeting  in  1854  the  committee  re- 
ported, urging  the  establishment  of  a  "female  college  of  high  order,"  and 
recommended  that  "  the  standard  of  attainment  be  high."  Tlve  school 
was  soon  after  established  at  Greenville,  where  it  has  continued  to  the 
present,  its  attendance  now  being  greater  than  at  any  previous  time. 

THE  METHODIST  SCHOOL. 

The  Methodist  school  at  Columbia  is  probably  the  outgrowth  of  the 
well-known  school  of  Dr.  Eiias  Marks.    In  the  prosperous  years  be- 
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tween  1850  and  1860  tho  Methodists  decided  to  have  a  female  college,  as 
they  had  organized  a  male  school  at  Woflford.  The  school  v/as  opened 
in  1859,  but  was  closed  on  the  surrender  of  the  city,  in  February,  18G5, 
and  remained  closed  till  1873.  It  Is  under  the  control  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  is  now  succeeding  very  well. 

THE  DUE  WEST  FEMALE  COLLEGE 

(Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian)  was  founded  in  1860  by  a  company 
of  citizens  with  a  purely  public  spirit.  Its  first  president.  Rev.  J.  I. 
Bonner,  was  a  very  capable,  efiftcient  man,  and  thoroughly  organized 
the  school. 

The  above  three  schools  were  founded  just  before  the  War,  and  could 
hardly  have  gotten  into  good  working  order  before  the  upheaval  came. 
In  the  utter  prostration  of  enterprises  and  the  general  poverty  conse- 
quent on  the  War,  nothing  was  done  for  several  years,  although  there 
were  a  few  feeble  efforts  to  maintain  such  institutions  as  were  already 
in  operation. 

REVIVAL  OP  EFFORTS  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

But  when  time  had  changed  these  hard  conditions,  men  vigorously 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  that  had  so  greatly  interested  them 
in  the  preceding  years.  The  results  were  seen  in  the  new  colleges.  It 
might  have  been  better  if  they  had  contented  themselves  with  an  earnest 
support  of  existing  institutions;  but  local  pride  was  strong,  and  the 
schools  were  needed  in  their  immediate  localities  for  the  poor  children. 
Tho  public  school  system,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  yet  in  good 
working  order.  The  thorough  training  schools  of  the  former  period  had 
all  been  swept  away,  and  the  newly  established  colleges  in  large  part 
took  their  phice.  The  highest  praise  is  due  to  the  men  who  tried  to 
reconstruct  the  school  system,  but  their  efiforts  would  probably  have 
done  more  good  if  they  had  called  their  new-founded  institutions  a,cad- 
emics  instead  of  colleges. 

During  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  three  of  these  institutions  were 
opened,— the  Walhalla  Female  College  at  Walhalla ;  the  Williamston 
r\iniale  College,  at  Williamston,  both  in  1872 ;  and  the  Anderson  Female 
Seminary  in  1879.  All  of  these  are  non -sectarian.  They  were  all 
Ibnnded  by  the  earnest  eftorts  of  men  in  their  resi>ective  localities  sub- 
scribing their  money  for  that  purpose.  Determined  to  educate  their 
daughters,  they  thought  it  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  bring  the 
schools  to  their  doors;  but  they  could  not  sacrifice  the  honor  and  pres- 
tige of  a  college  course,  so  they  called  them  colUgcs.  Tliese  schools 
offer  a  curriculum  as  full  as  that  of  the  older  ones,  and  the  training  is 
substantially  the  same. 

In  addition,  there  are  good  academies  for  girls  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  esi)ecially  in  Charleston.    In  that  city  from  the  close  of  the 
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Revolutionary  War  to  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  the  schools  where 
the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  English  have  been  taught,  there 
have  always  been  schools  under  the  charge  of  accomplished  teachers, 
at  which  young  ladies  were  taught  belles  lettres,  French,  music,  and 
painting,  and  were  afforded  all  the  advantages  of  a  fashionable  educa- 
tion. These  schools  were  equal  to  any  in  the  Union,  and  were  largely 
patronized. 

Kotable  among  these  is  Miss  Kelly's  school,  which  not  only  has  a 
local  patronage,  but  draws  pupils  from  other  sections  of  the  State,  and 
from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  At  the  present  time  nearly  every 
county  town  where  the  advantages  of  health  are  good  has  its  female 
school  or  college,  where  the  girls  of  the  vicinity  are  educated.  At 
these  schools,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  music,  painting, 
and  French  are  generally  taught,  and  the  advantages  of  a  good  educa- 
tion are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

THE  WILLIAMSTON  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  Williamston  Female  College  offers  some  features  worthy  of 
special  notice.  It  is  largely  the  work  of  one  man,  Kev.  S.  Lander,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He  follows  the  one-study  plan, 
and  has  found  it  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  success.  Although  he 
has  no  regular  fixed  scholarships,  yet  he  offers  to  the  students  induce- 
ments that  work  more  effectively  than  any  other  system  of  scholarships 
could  work.  He  makes  deductions  from  the  tuition  fees  according  to 
the  standing  of  the  pupil.  For  an  average  standing  of  80  to  85,  a  dis- 
count of  ten  per  cent,  is  made;  of  85  to  90,  twenty  per  cent. ;  of  90  to 
94,  thirty  per  cent. ;  94  to  97,  forty  per  cent. ;  97  to  100,  fifty  per  cent. 
It  certainly  makes  the  students  apply  themselves  as  closely  as  they 
could  under  any  plan. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

Although  South  Carolina  was  settled  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  there  was  no  systematic  effort  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  toward  providing  popular  education  until  1811.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  this  that  there  were  no  educational  advantages  at 
all.  Most  of  the  people  were  able  to  educate  their  own  children  with- 
out aid,  but  the  middle  class  needed  assistance,  although  it  was  not 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  schools  throughout  the 
country  for  its  especial  benefit.  The  country  was  sparsely  settled,  as 
there  had  been  from  the  earliest  foundation  of  the  colony  a  tendency  to- 
ward the  formation  of  large  plantations.  Owing  to  this  condition  of 
affairs  the  hand  of  charity  was  stretched  forth  to  aid  the  poor  white 
people  at  an  early  period. 

EARLY  FREE  SCHOOLS.^ 

The  first  free  school  successfully  established  in  South  Carolina  was 
founded  in  Charleston  in  1710.  Previous  to  that  time  the  people  of  the 
State  had  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  free  schools,  but  it  was  not 
until  1710  that  legislative  action  was  taken  in  that  direction.  In  1712 
another  act  was  passed,  incorporating  certain  persons  under  the  desig- 
nation of  commissioners,  for  founding,  erecting,  governing,  and  visiting 
a  free  school  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  with  full 
authority  to  receive  all  gifts  and  legacies  formerly  given  to  the  use  of 
the  free  school,  and  to  purchase  as  much  land  as  might  be  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  to  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings. 
Tho  gentlemen  named  in  this  act  constituted  the  first  Board  of  Free 
School  Commissioners  in  the  State. 

There  was  a  fueling  in  fskvor  of  popular  education  with  many  of 
the  leaders.  Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  the  first  Royal  Governor,  was  a 
^rcat  friend  of  learning,  and  did  very  much  to  encourage  it,  and  men 
of  wealth  bequeathed  large  sums  for  establishing  free  schools.  The 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  active  in 
founding  schools  and  supplying  books.  It  started  a  school  at  Goose 
Creek  in  1710,  and  another  at  Dorchester  in  1724,  in  response  to  a  peti- 
tion for  aid.    But  as  indicating  the  spirit  of  the  people,  it  is  important 

>  For  a  more  detailed  accoant  of  some  of  these  schools,  see  Appendix  III. 
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to  notice  the  act  of  February,  1722.  By  this  it  was  provided  that  jus- 
tices of  the  county  courts  be  authorized  to  erect  a  free  school  in  each 
county  and  precinct,  to  be  supported  by  assessments  on  laud  and  ne- 
J  groes.  Such  schools  were  bound  to  teach  ten  poor  children  free,  if  sent 
by  the  justices. 

The  private  donations,  also,  were  liberal  for  a  small  colony.  Richard 
Beresford,  in  1721,  bequeathed  six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for  the 
education  of  the  poor;  in  1732  Eichard  Harris  bequeathed  one  thousand 
pounds  for  the  same  object ;  and  in  1728  Rev.  liichard  Ludlam  gave 
his  whole  estate  of  two  thousand  pounds,  which  with  other  bequests 
amounted  to  over  fifteen  thousand  pounds  by  1778.  "For  nearly  a 
century  four  schools  were  maintained  with  the  proceeds  of  this  latter 
bounty,"  and  they  were  flourishing  up  to  the  War,  when  the  fund  was 
finally  swept  away.  There  were  other  funds,  but  it  is  needless  to  refer 
to  them,  as  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  state  of  feeling.  There  were 
a  number  of  societies  organized  at  intervals  down  to  1811  that  were  of 
great  assistance  in  this  work.^  In  1798  another  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Government,  in  the  appointment  of  trustees  to  ex- 
amine free  schools  in  Orangeburg,  but  with  no  definite  results. 

GENEEAL  FEANCIS  MABION  ON  POPULAE  EDUCATION. 

That  there  were  prominent  men  who  keenly  felt  the  need  of  popular 
education  by  the  Government  is  seen  in  a  conversation  that  General 
Francis  Marion,  the  "Swamp  Fox,^  held  with  his  biographer  in  1795. 
The  emphatic  reference  to  the  Legislature  shows  that  some  attempt 
hatl  been  made  in  that  body  to  establish  free  schools.  "  God  preserve 
our  Legislature  from  such  penny  wit  and  pound  foolishness.  What! 
Keep  a  nation  in  ignorance  rather  than  vote  a  little  of  their  own  money 
for  education  I  *  *  *  We  fought  for  self-government ;  and  God  hath 
pleased  to  give  us  one  better  calculated,  perhaps,  to  protect  our  right8 
and  foster  our  virtues  and  call  forth  our  energies  and  iidvance  our  con- 
dition nearer  to  perfection  and  happiness,  than  any  government  that 
ever  was  framed  under  the  sun.  But  what  signifies  this  government, 
divine  as  it  is,  if  it  be  not  known  and  prized  as  it  deserves?  This  is  best 
done  by  free  schools. 

"  Men  will  always  fight  for  their  government  according  to  their  sense 
of  its  value.  To  value  it  aright  they  must  understand  it.  This  they 
cannot  do  without  education.  And,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens 
are  poor,  and  can  never  attain  that  inestimable  blessing  without  the 
aid  of  government,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  government  to  bestow  it 
freely  upon  them.  The  more  perfect  the  government,  the  greater  the 
duty  to  make  it  well  known.  Selfish  and  oppressive  governments  must 
*  hate  the  light  and  fear  to  come  to  it,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.* 
But  a  fair  and  cheap  government,  like  our  republic, '  longs  for  the  light 


1  See  Davis's  sketch  iu  Hand-Book. 
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and  rejoices  to  come  to  the  light,  that  it  may  bo  manifested  to  come 
from  God,'  and  well  worthy  of  the  vigilance  and  valor  that  an  enlight- 
ened nation  can  rally  for  its  defence.  A  good  government  can  hardly 
ever  be  half  anxious  enough  to  give  its  citizens  a  thorough  knowleilge 
of  its  own  excellences.  For,  as  some  of  the  most  valuable  truths,  for 
lack  of  promulgation,  have  been  lost,  so  the  best  government  on  earth, 
if  not  widely  known  and  prized,  may  be  subverted." 

There  are  other  evidences  that  there  was  a  strong  interest  felt  in  the 
matter  even  among  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  people.  Although 
the  daily  papers  of  that  time  contained  very  little  matter  of  any  sort, 
and  even  less  of  a  local  nature,  yet  there  is  a  complaint  in  the  Charleston 
Courier  of  October  15, 1803,  from  a  private  correspondent,  concerning 
the  indifference  to  education  shown  by  the  editor  of  the  paper.  "We 
see  great  incomes  made  and  great  incomes  wasted,  great  grandeur  in 
equipage  and  household  circumstances  j  *  ♦  *  but  we  do  not  see 
the  country  studded  up  and  down  with  those  precious  jewels  of  a  state, 
Free  SchooW^  He  regretted  that  everything  hinged  on  politics;  even 
the  discussion  on  the  yellow  fever  had  taken  a  diplomatic  turn,  and  we 
might  expect  to  see  the  whole  matter  settled  by  a  ruling  of  t^e  State 
Department.  Mr.  Barnwell,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  followed  this 
in  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature  with  the  introduction  of  a  bill  "for 
establishing  public  schools  in  the  several  districts  of  the  State."^ 

FREE  SCnOOL  ACT  OF  1811. 

Matters  continued  thus  until  the  act  of  1811,'^  when  the  people  took 
hold  of  the  question.  This  act  was  recommended  by  Governor  Henry 
Middleton  in  his  message  of  November  2G,  1811.  On  the  following  day 
iSenator  Strother  presented  petitions  for  free  schools  from  citizens  of 
F;iirliekl,  Chester,  Williamsburg,  Darlington,  Edgefield,  Barnwell,  York, 
Saint  Stephen,  Saint  James,  Santee,  Saint  John's,  Colleton,  and  Saint 
Tetei-'s.  Hon.  Stephen  Elliott,  of  Charleston,  was  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  to  him  belongs  most  of  the  honor  of  the  measure. 
The  bill  drawn  by  him  passed  the  Senate  without  a  roll-call,  and  was 
adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  seventy-two  to  fifteen,  "The  act 
established  in  each  district  and  parish  free  schools  equal  in  number  to 
the  representatives  in  the  Lower  House.  Elementary  instruction  was 
to  be  imparted  to  all  pupils  free  of  char ge,  preference  being  given  to  poor 
orphans  and  the  children  of  indigent  parents.  Three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  were  voted  to  each  school.  Commissioners  varying  in  num- 
ber from  three  to  eleven  in  each  district  and  parish,  serving  without  pay 
aud  without  penalty,  were  intrusted  with  their  management.  Until  a 
sullicient  number  of  schools  should  be  established,  the  commissioners 
were  permitted  to  move  the  schools  annually',  but  no  school  should  be 
established  until  the  neighborhood  had  built  a  school-house.    The  funds 


>  Charleston  Courier,  December  26,  1803.  >  Statates,  Vol.  V,  p.  639. 
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of  the  free  school  might  be  united  with  the  fands  of  the  pablic  schools. 
The  aggregate  appropriation  was  about  $37,000  a  year.'' 

Two  years  after,  in  1813,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  large  minority 
to  repeal  the  act,  but  it  was  saved  through  the  efforts  of  one  of  Charles- 
ton's liepresentatives.  The  people  of  Charleston,  as  a  whole,  have  al. 
ways  shown  great  willingness  to  uphold  the  State  institutions.  Wil- 
liam Crafts,  Jr.,  made  a  ringing  speech  in  support  of  the  act,  and  in  reply 
to  the  charge  that  the  population  was  too  sparse  in  some  places  to  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  it,  said :  "  This  evil  time  will  of  itself  remove,  and 
what  kind  of  inference  is  that  which  would  abolish  a  general  good  to  get 
rid  of  a  partial  evil?"^  It  was  a  fitting  monument  in  after  years  to 
name  one  of  the  public  school-houses  of  Charleston  in  honor  of  this 
gentleman. 

The  number  of  schools  established  the  first  year  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three.  In  1821  a  pamphlet  was  issued  at  Columbia  contain- 
ing an  attack  on  the  system.  ^ 

Up  to  1821,  $302,490  had  been  expended  by  the  State,  of  which  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  never  been  accounted  for  by 
the  commissioners.  In  fact,  the  reports  were  so  few  that  there  were 
no  checks  at  all  on  the  system.  It  was  probable  that  the  commissioners 
and  teachers  had  an  understanding  in  the  expenditure.  Careless,  ineffi- 
cient teachers  were  employed,  and  it  was  said  that  '^  in  some  of  the  lower 
districts  they  have  actually  converted  the  schools  into  gymnastic  acad- 
emies, where,  instead  of  studying  philosophy  in  the  woods  and  groves, 
as  the  Druids  did  of  jold,  they  take  delight  in  the  more  athletic  exercise 
of  deer  and  rabbit  hunting ;  and  that  it  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  long, 
lean,  seri^entine  master  ♦  *  *  at  his  stand,  *  ♦  ♦  while  the 
younger  peripatetics  are  scouring  the  woods  and  hallooing  up  the  game." 

But  the  matter  of  free  schools  still  attracted  attention ;  legislative  re- 
ports were  almost  annually  made  on  the  subject,  and  public  men  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  question.  Nearly  every  Governor  referred  to 
it  during  his  term  in  at  least  one  of  his  messages. 

NEED  OF  A  SUPERINTENDENT. 

George  McDuffie  used  the  following  language  in  his  message  of  1835: 
•'  In  no  country  is  the  necessity  of  popular  education  so  often  x)roclaimed, 
and  in  none  are  the  schools  of  elementary  instruction  more  deplorably 
neglected.  They  are  entirely  without  organization,  superintendence,  or 
inspection  of  any  kind,  general  or  local,  public  or  private.^  Governor 
after  Governor  sent  in  a  stirring  message  urging  an  improvement  of  the 
system. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  nearly  all  the  suggestions  referred  to  the 
need  of  a  central  supervising  head,  corresponding  to  the  present  State 
Superintendent.    Even  as  far  back  as  1822,  Governor  Thomas  Bennett 

>  From  Mayor  Courtonay's  Ediicaliuu  in  Charleston. 
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rt'couimcudcd  tlio  appointmont  of  a  "coininissiouor  of  the  school  fuud," 
aud  believed  that  this  would  realize  the  anticipated  beuefits  pf  the 
"iiumense  sums  annually  appropriated."  In  1838  a  committee  cou- 
jsisting  of  li^v.  Stephen  Elliott  and  James  II.  Thornwell  was  instructeil 
to  report  to  the  Logislature  after  having  conferred  with  the  various 
commissioners.  Tkey  incorporated  in  their  report  communications 
Irom  the  commissioners,  the  whole  making  a  very  interesting  x)aper. 
A  huge  part  of  it  consists  of  the  paper  by  Hon.  Edmund  IJellinger, 
of  Barnwell,  a  graduate  of  South  Carolina  College  in  1826,  conUiining 
a  great  deal  of  information,  historical,  statistical,  ami  otherwise.  In  the 
report  of  Messrs.  Elliotfand  Thornwell,  and  in  many  of  the  communi- 
cations from  the  commissioners,  the  neetl  of  a  State  Superintendent  is 
strongly  emphasized,  and  this  is  one  of  the  suggestions  formally  made 
to  the  Legislature  by  the  committee.  The  act  itself,  as  pointed  out  by 
U.  F.  W.  Alston  in  1846,  seemed  to  contemplate  the  appointment  of 
such  officer  in  the  twelfth  section,  in  providing  for  reports  from  the 
commissioners  to  "such  person  as  the  Legislature  may  direct."  Henry 
tSummer,  in  a  report  to  the  LegisUiture  in  1847;  added  another  to  the 
list  of  those  favoring  this  suggestion.  The  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Governor's 
message  on  the  subject  of  free  schools,  concurred  in  this  view.  Finally 
( Jovernor  Manning,  in  1853,  rose  to  the  highest  conception  of  the  whole 
(juestion,  and  recommended  the  establishment  of  this  central  office,  de- 
claring that  the  system  "  should  not  be  an  eleemosynary  proffer,  *  *  * 
but  rather  a  fountain  flowing  for  all,  at  which  they  may  freely  par- 
take." 

liut  a  great  obstacle  to  the  ai)pointment  of  such  officer  ciMiie  from  the 
'•(combination  schools."  The  act  allowed  the  commissioners  to  erect 
tree  schools  entirely,  or  unite  with  schools  already  established.  The 
u*acliers  of  such  schools  did  not  wish  to  have  any  authority  over  them. 
Vet  in  many  such  schools  there  was  some  good.  The  teacher  acted 
almost  as  the  agent  of  a  compulsory  system.  It  was  to  his  advantage 
to  have  as  many  pupils  as  possible,  and  he  practically  forced  the 
cliildren  into  the  school. 

In  spite  of  all  the  numerous  suggestions,  however,  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  done.  In  18o5  Judge  Frost  introduced  an  amendatory 
act,  providing  penalties  for  non-performance  of  duty  by  the  commis- 
sioners, but  no  one  was  designated  to  enforce  the  law. 

EEPOET  OF  1839. 

Others  also  urged  the  appointment  of  a  supervising  officer;  among 
these  were  Thornwell  and  Elliott,  who  strongly  recommended  it  in 
the  report  of  1839.  The  committee  of  the  Legislature  reported  at  this 
time  that  although  deep  interest  had  always  been  manifested  by  the 
Legislature,  yet  there  seemed  to  l>e  a  general  opinion  all  over  the  State 
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that  tho  system  was  a  fail  are.  Messrs.  Thoruwell  and  Elliott  injected 
the  Prussian  system  on  account  of  the  sparseness  of  the  population, 
and  the  New  York  system  on  account  of  its  cost,  and  also  the  ^^  manual 
labor  system,"  since  such  schools  had  proved  "egregious  failures  iu 
almost  every  instance.''  They  recommended  tho  establishment  of  a 
"  teachers'  seminary,"  and  the  increase  of  the  appropriation  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  They  also  showed  how  the  original  act  was  de- 
fective in  apportioning  the  money  according  to  representation  iu  the 
Legislature,  which  was  based  on  taxation  and  population.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  richer  a  district  the  more  schools  it  had,  and  the  poorer 
the  fewer  it  had. 

But  Edmund  Bellinger's  communication  was  the  fullest.  It  brought 
out  most  clearly  the  defects  of  the  system.  Regular  returns  had  been 
made  iu  five  years  only,  and  in  1817  thirty -one  of  the  whole  forty-five 
failed  to  report.  The  amount  spent  bore  no  proportion  to  the  scliolai*s 
educated.  In  1812  one  dollar  per  scholar  had  been  expended,  but  in 
1811)  about  sixteen  dollars  per  scholar.  There  was  no  regularity  in  the 
appropriation  for  a  district.  Barnwell  County  received  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  in  1825,  and  only  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  in  1826.  Edgefield  in  1818  received  eleven  dollars  per  scholar, 
but  Laurens  not  quite  two.  The  average  attendance  for  the  twenty- 
seven  years  was  C,018,  while  the  average  expenditure  had  been  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  No  wonder  that  one  of  the  commissioners  re- 
ported that  "  there  is  nothing  systematic  in  the  whole  scheme  but  the 
annual  appropriation  for  its  support.''  Even  in  this  year  of  special  re- 
ports only  one-half  of  them  had  made  returns.  Out  of  the  twenty-two 
whose  reports  are  preserved,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  thirteen  fa- 
vored the  extension  of  the  system  to  all  children,  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  only  two  or  three  were  emphatic  in  restricting  its  operation  to  the 
l)oor  children.  As  illustrating  the  feeling  in  the  State,  nearly  all  favored 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  or  other  religious  instruction,  in  the  public 
schools.  One  was  far  in  advance  of  the  present  even,  in  recommend- 
ing the  study  of  the  form  of  government  of  the  State  and  the  Uniteil 
States.  These  were  suggestions  that  have  not  been  acted  on  to  this 
day.  One  believed  in  the  ellicacy  of  '* manual  labor"  schools  as  a  so- 
lution of  the  public  school  problem.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an 
attempt  is  now  being  made  in  the  State  to  establish  an  agricultural 
school.  All  lamented  the  ignorance  and  iuetticiency  of  the  average 
teacher,  and  some  strongly  favored  the  establishment  of  a  State  nor- 
mal school ;  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  as  ^  separate  department. 

But  the  result  of  it  all  was  "splendid  nothings,"  as  Mr.  Henry  Sum- 
mer said  iu  his  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1847.  So  little  had  been 
done  up  to  that  time  that  this  gentleman  could  incorporate  in  his  report : 
"It  was  declared  on  the  floor  of  this  hall  during  the  last  session  of  this 
body  that  the  free  school  system  was  a  failure;  and  no  one  contratlicted 
it ;  it  seemed  to  be  conceded  by  all." 
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R.  F.  W.  Alston  Lad  made  a  report  to  tbe  Agricultural  Society  iu 
184G.  Afterward,  wheu  lie  was  Governor,  he  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  local  taxation  to  supplement  the  State  appropriation,  even  op- 
posing;; a  lary:er  appropriation  unless  the  right  of  local  taxation  for  sup- 
port of  the  schools  was  introduced.  At  last,  iu  1852,  a  forward  step 
was  taken  in  the  increase  of  the  appropriation  to  seventy-four  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars,  just  double  what  it  had  been  for  forty  years.  This 
was  only  accomplished  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  a  close  vote  in  the 


Legislature. 


LATER  STATISTICS. 


In  order  to  see  the  growth  of  these  schools,  some  statistics  of  attend- 
ance may  be  helpful.  In  1828,  seventeen  years  after  their  lirst  estab- 
lishment, there  were  810  schools  in  the  State,  with  9,(>3G  pupils.  In 
1810  there  were  503  schools  with  12,520  pupils.  In  1850  there  were  724 
iivi'  schools  with  17,838  pupils.^ 

In  1800  there  were  724  schools  with  18,1)15  pupils,  while  the  expendi- 
tures were  $127,539.41.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  tigures  with 
the  approximate  number  of  children  of  school  age: 


PiipiKs  of 
School  A^jc. 


Number  in 
Free  Schoolu. 
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Th(5  figures  for  the  number  of  pu[)ils  of  school  age,  except  for  the 
last  year,  are  calculated  at  something  over  twenty  per  cent.,  as  Dr. 
Warren,  the  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  thought  that  the 
school  popuhition  between  six  and  sixteen  would  be  about  twenty-one 
per  cent.  Tiie  figures  are  for  the  whites  all  through,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  same  factor  of  comj)arison.  The  figures  for  1880  are  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  for  1880.  From 
the  above  table  one  would  be  justified  in  calling  the  system  a  failure; 
it  was  imleeil  oj)cnly  denounced  as  a  failure  all  over  the  State;  and  it 
was  a  failure  as  far  as  furnishing  a  general  scheme  of  education  for  the 


masses. 


REASONS  Full  THE   FAILURE   OF   TUE   SYSTEM. 


The  favoring  of  i)aupers  was  probably  the  greatest  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  system.  This  was  pointed  out  time  ana  again  by  several, 
but  the  majority  were  opposed  to  any  change.  ''The  wealthier  and 
higher  classes  •  *  *  ^vill  not  avail  themselves  of  the  free  schools. 
♦     *     ♦     The  poorer  citizens,     •     *     •     from  pride  and  delicacy  of 

'  H.  J.  liaiiiage.     Free  Scboola  iu  South  Caroliua,  Juliub  Hojikius  8tudie8^  l^  Ko,  Vt, 
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feeliug,  will  rather  keep  their  children  at  home  altogetjier  than,  by 
sen  ding  them  to  the  free  school,  attach  to  them,  as  they  think  and  feel, 
the  stigma  of  being  poor,  and  of  receiving  an  education  as  paupers.'' 

These  words  of  Eev.  Mr.  Thrummell,  of  All-Saints,  in  1839,  express 
the  feeling  of  both  classes  toward  the  system,  though  but  few  of  the 
prominent  men  or  of  the  commissioners  saw  the  trouble  as  clearly 
as  this  gentleman.  Even  Mr.  Bellinger,  who  made  so  elaborate  a  re- 
port in  this  year,  emphatically  called  for  the  restriction  to  the  poorer 
classes.  Kev.  James  H.  Thornwell,  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the 
State,  was  jnst  as  emphatic  in  limiting  the  fund  to  the  poor,  though  Le 
never  proi)osed  to  limit  the  college  to  that  class,  although  it  was  a  8tate 
institution.  This  spirit  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  class  distinction  in  the 
Stiite,  a  perpetuation  of  the  antagonism  of  the  two  classes.  The  lower 
cliisses  had  sullicient  pride  to  reject  the  proffer. 

But  there  is  one  redeeming  feature  in  this  sketch  of  the  system  ;  and 
that  is  the  recognition  by  some  clearheaded  observers  of  the  urgent 
need  of  a  general  system  of  schools  for  all,  and  not  for  the  pauper  classes 
alone.  While  in  different  parts  of  the  State  many  had  seen  this,  only 
the  commissioners  in  Charleston  had  attempted  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

FREE   letCUOOLS  IN   CHARLESTON. 

The  commissioners  in  Charleston  had  seen  the  intent  of  the  orig- 
inal act,  and  had  set  to  work  to  carry  it  out.  rublic  schools  had  suc- 
ceeded in  Nashville  and  New  Orleans,  and  wliy  not  in  Charleston ! 
This  is  what  Mr.  Barnard  pointed  out  when  he  had  prepared  a  commu- 
nication on  public  schools  at  the  nMpiest  of  Governor  Alston,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carter,  and  others.  The  schools  in  Charleston  had  foHowed  the  general 
course  of  the  others  in  the  State.  Under  the  law,  live  houses  had  been 
erected  and  fnrnished  by  the  teachers,  on  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  attendance  had  been,  in  1812,  IMJO;  in  1818,  about  300;  in 
182;5,  about  320;  in  182t),  about  407;  in  1834,  about  525. 

But  the  Charleston  commissioners,  es[)ecially  C.  G.  Memmingei',  A. 
G.  Magrath,  and  \V.  Jeflerson  Bennett,  roused  from  their  lethargy, 
and  in  the  face  of  bitter  prejudice  revolutionized  the  system.  They 
worked  on  a  totally  different  ])lan.  Their  aim  was  to  provide  schools 
for  all,  and  not  for  pauper  ])Upils  only.  In  1855  they  built  a  house  on 
St.  riiili[rs  Street,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  live  thousand  dollars,  to  accom- 
modate eight  hundriMl  pni^ils.  Three  years  later  they  erected  another, 
on  Friend  Street,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  A  kind  of  nor- 
mal school  for  teachers  was  formed,  to  meet  every  Saturday,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools.  They  also  built  a 
high  school  for  girls  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
the  State  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  and  the  citizens  of  Charleston  the 
remainder.  The  expenses  of  its  maintenance  were  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually,  of  which  the  city  paid  half,  and  the  State  guaranteed  the 
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Other  half  on  condition  of  being  peraiitted  to  send  ninety  pupils.      A 
normal  department  was  attached  to  this. 
The  whole  system  was  inaugurated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 

• 

July  4,  1856,  when  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson  delivered  an  address.  It  was 
modelled  on  the  "  New  York  "  plan,  and  the  heads  of  the  schools  were 
brought  from  the  North,  so  that  teachers  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  system  would  direct  the  management.  Miss  Agnes  K.  Irving,  au 
accomplished  teacher  from  the  Orphan  Asylum  on  Kaiulall's  Island,  was 
made  principal  of  the  Orphan  House  School.  The  native  southern 
teachers  were  forced  to  take  subordinate  places  at  reduced  salaries.  In 
a  short  time  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  was  one  thousand 
lour  hundred,  and  there  were  more  applications  than  could  be  granted. 
In  1800  the  attendance  was  four  thousand.* 

This  was  done  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition.  "  Fair  Play  "  openly 
cliarged  that  the  change  had  been  made  in  order  that  the  new  board 
might  get  the  benefit  of  the  "  spoils,"  and  claimed  that  they  had  over- 
stepped their  limits  in  setting  up  common  schools,  when  the  act  only 
called  for  free  schools.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  whidi  had  "  re-announced  the  fact 
that  the  free  schools  are  for  the  poor."  He  concluded  by  confidently 
venturing  the  prediction  "  that  the  new  system,  unsupported  as  it  is  by 
law,  will  not  succeed."  But  it  did  succeed,  and  according  to  a  writer 
in  Barnard's  Journal,^  *' revolutionized  public  sentiment  in  that  city, 
and  was  fast  doing  it  for  the  whole  State  when  the  mad  passions  of  war 
consummated  another  revolution." 

GRADUAL   niPROVEMKNT   IN   THE  SYSTEM. 

A  gradual  but  slow  improvement  is  evident  in  the  working  of  the 
system.  \Vhen  first  begun,  no  ciualificat  ions  for  teachers  were  required, 
ox<*ept  what  each  bojird  niight  impose  o(-its  own  will.  In  1828  a  certili- 
("Aii"  of  qualification  signed  by  three  persons  in  the  vicinity  was  required, 
and  in  18.*50  an  examination  by  the  commissioners  in  person.  The  ap- 
jjropriations  had  commenced  with  thirty  seven  thousand  dollars  annu- 
jilly,  but  in  1852  hiul  been  increased  to  seventy-tour  thousand  dollars. 
And,  finally,  the  great  success  of  the  ('harleston  schools  would  seem  to 
w:inant  one  in  iK'lieving  that  the  system  would  have  extended  to  the 
wiioh*  State  in  a  few  years.  Moreover,  the  reports  of  the  years  immedi- 
ately before  the  War  show  an  increase  in  attendance. 

SYSTEM   SINCE   THE   WAR. 

During  the  War  and  up  to  18r>8,  nothing  of  importance  was  done  in 
the  schools.  In  that  year  a  new  (Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the/ree 
schools  were  superseded  by  the  public  schools.     By  this  act  of  recon- 

'  Davis,  in  naml-Iiook,  p.  ACQ,  -  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  317. 
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straction  it  was  provided  that  a  State  Superintendent,  elected  bien- 
nially, sliould  have  the  general  oversight  of  the  whole  system.  It  was 
also  provided  that  a  cominissiouer  for  each  county,  to  be  elected  by 
popular  vote,  should  have  oversight,  under  the  State  Superintendent, 
of  the  school  mattcrfc«  of  the  county,  while  trustees  under  him  were 
appointed  for  each  school  district.  By  this  instrument  the  people  ob- 
tiiined  the  central  supervising  officer  that  so  many  prominent  men  had 
wanted  for  half  a  century. 

Since  the  estiiblishnient  of  this  excellent  system  the  progress  bjvs 
been  as  fair  as  one  could  wish.  That  most  efficient  superintendent,  II. 
S.  Thompson,  began  to  work  in  1877  to  disentangle  the  schools  from 
the  mass  of  debt  and  ignorance.  He  labored  for  six  years,  and  gradu- 
ally built  them  up.  On  his  elevation  to  the  Governor's  chair  in  1882, 
Col.  Asbury  Coward  worthily  filled  his  place  until  the  election  of  Mr. 
J.  [I.  Rice  in  1886.  The  Superintendent  from  18G8  to  1876  was  J.  K. 
Jillson.  From  the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  we  may  get  some 
idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  public  schools  and  the  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  (six  to  sixteen),  by  the 
census  of  1880,  was  281,664;  the  total  enrolment  in  the  schools  last 
year  (1888)  was  193,434.  The  average  length  of  session  is  three  and 
one  half  months ;  this  is  short,  but  it  is  as  much  as  the  taxes  will  sup- 
port, and  the  tax  rate  is  as  high  as  the  average  in  New  England.  So 
they  are  doing  as  much  as  the  people  of  that  section.  The  number  of 
schools  is  3,922;  teachers,  4,203.  The  average  monthly  coinpensjition  of 
teachers  is,  for  males,  $2().68  ;  for  females,  $23.80. 

SOME  orrosiTioN. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  some  opposition  to  the  public 
schools  in  some  retired  places,  and  it  is  very  Justly  charged  that  with 
their  three*,  months'  free  tuition  they  have  broken  up  the  old  Jicademies, 
while  not  substituting  anything  for  those  excellent  training  institutions. 
Many  oj)enly  deiilare  for  the  abolishment  of  the  i)ublic  schools  on  this 
ground;  but  if  they  could  be  improved  this  opposition  would  cease. 
There  is  some  opposition  also  on  gnmnds  of  religion,  but  it  is  no 
stronger  than  in  any  other  section. 

J5ut  a  gratifying  feature  is  the  increase  of  the  gnided  town  schools, 
supported  by  local  taxation.  A  constitutional  amendment  of  1876  hail 
iinj)Osed  a  hny  of  two  mills  tax  for  school  purposes,  besides  the  poll  tax. 
r>ut  this  was  found  insufiicient  for  the  cities,  and  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  so  framed  as  to  throw  tlie  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  property 
holders,  several  cities  have  a  very  improve<l  system  of  graded  schools. 
Some  of  them,  especially  in  Charleston  and  Columbia,  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  section  of  the  countxy. 

Another  encouraging  feature  is  the  organization  of  State  normal  in- 
fiititntos  each  summer,  one  for  white  teachers  and  one  for  colored  t<Mch- 
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ers.    These  have  been  held  annually  since  1880,  with  one  or  two  exeep 
tions.    So  the  outlook  on  the  whole  is  very  encouraging,  and  hopeful  for 
the  future. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Rice,  in  his  last  report  (1888),  presents  a  hope- 
ful view  of  the  future  of  the  public  school  system.  Ilis  cheering  words 
give  every  assurance  that  opposition  will  eventually  cease,  and  tliat  the 
efliciency  of  the  system  will  be  advanced. 

lie  says:  "There  is  an  increase  of  18,417  pupils  in  the  enrolment  of 
1888.  *  *  *  There  is  also  an  increase  of  14,03G  in  the  average  at- 
tendance, a  most  notable  proportion.  The  last  ten  years  have  been  a 
transition  period  in  our  educational  work.  The  plans  of  private  indi- 
viduals crumbled  to  pieces,  and  many  have  lamented  the  decay  of  schools 
once  prosperous.  But  the  State  Legislature  has  been  quietly  and  firmly 
laying  the  foundations  for  broader  work.  South  Carolina  *  *  * 
desires  that  the  advantages  once  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  private 
ettbrt  should  be  widely  diffused  through  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
a  great  State.    The  free  school  has  been  pushed  into  every  locality." 

He  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  more  schools  on  the  list  than  the  year  before,  and  refers  to 
the  ambition  of  the  small  towns  in  the  State  to  establish  graded  insti- 
tutions. "  Winnsborough  and  Rock  Hill  have  spent  about  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  each  on  their  school  buildings.  Greenville  begins  with 
(»ighteen  thousand  dollars  and  *  *  *  Spartanburg  levies  a  tax  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  with  a  special  local  tax  for  her  schools. 
Smaller  and  larger  towns,  and  country  districts  the  State  over,  are  rap- 
idly putting  their  money  into  modern  school-bouses."* 

WINTHROP  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

During  the  years  of  trial  with  the  free  school  system,  the  inefficiency 
of  the  average  teacher  was  pointed  out  repeatedly,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  normal  school  was  urged.  This  has  never  been  founded, 
chielly  for  want  of  means.  But  in  the  last  two  years,  through  the 
iiuinificence  of  George  Peabody  and  the  energy  of  the  efficient  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Columbia,  facilities  have  been  provided  in 
the  Winthrop  Training  School  for  training  fenmle  teachers  and  thus 
largely  meeting  the  demand.  From  a  letter  of  John  P.  Thomas,  Jr., 
in  1S87,  the  following  sketch  of  it  is  taken  : 

'*  The  Winthrop  Training  School  was  opened  in  Columbia  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  188G,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  which 
have  been  temporarily  secured  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  school 
was  organized  under  the  general  powers  conferred  by  law  ni)on  tlie 
board  of  school  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Columbia.    But  the  school 


» K«port  for  18B8,  pp.  5-<5. 
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hjwl  not  been  in  operation  long  before  the  idea  was  conceived  to  enlarge 
its  scope.  With  this  view,  application  was  made  to  the  General  As- 
sembly for  a  charter.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  charter  the  school 
will  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  \yhole  State.  The  school  is  named 
in  honor  of  the  venerable  and  philanthropic  chairman  of  the  Peabody 
board,  and  it  is  by  the  liberality  of  this  board  that  the  school  is  mainly 
supported.  It  has  been  in  snccessfnl  operation  since  its  opening  under 
the  following  corps :  Prof.  D.  B.  Johnson,  superintendent ;  Miss  M.  H. 
Leonard,  pnincipal ;  Miss  A.  B.  Bonham,  practice  teacher ;  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Jtobertson,  teacher  of  drawing. 

"The  school  has  been  attended  by  twenty-one  young  ladies.  The 
•  up-country,'  '  low-country,'  and  middle  section  of  the  State  have  all  been 
represented.  During  the  short  time  the  school  has  been  in  session,  the 
following  work  has  been  accomplished :  the  pupils  have  been  taught  the 
methods  of  the  various  classes  in  the  city  graded  schools,  and  tbey 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe,  by  personal  inspection,  the  prac- 
tical working  of  these  schools  and  their  successful  ways  of  management. 
In  addition  to  this,  each  training  pupil  has  had  a  week's  practice  in  the 
school-room,  instructing  and  controlling  children,  under  the  direction 
of  the  practice  teacher. 

"  Their  class  work  has  included  psychology,  physiology,  methods  of 
teaching  reading,  arithmetic,  English  language,  geography,  history, 
penmanship,  music,  drawing,  and  calisthenics.  Lessons  on  ^ forms  and 
l)lants,'  as  bearing  on  primary  instruction,  have  been  given.  The  school 
is  open  to  all  those  in  th^  State  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
teaching  profession." 

The  generous  Legislature  of  1887  again  showed  its  public  spirit  by 
(Establishing  thirty-fcHir  scholarships,  one  for  each  county,  yielding  one 
liundred  and  fifty  dollars  aiTioce.  Tliey  are  limited  to  those  who  have 
not  the  necessary  means,  and  are  chosen  by  comi)etitive  examination 
])y  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education.  They  may  be  held  for  a 
year,  and  the  holders,  on  completion  of  the  course,  arc  required  to  teach 
lor  one  year  in  the  common  schools  of  the  aiunties  from  which  they 
come. 

TRAINING   OF  TEACHERS. 

In  addition  to  the  Winthrop  school,  there  are  other  facilitie^^  in  the 
Static  for  training  teachers. 

TJicn^  is  a  normal  college,  with  a  two  years'  course,  within  the  State 
[Tiii\(\rsily.  The  head  of  it  is  Dr.  E.  E.  Sheib,  of  r>altimore,  who  studied 
lor  live  years  in  (icrmany,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos 
opliy  in  pedagogics  at  Leipsic.  Previous  to  being  CJilled  to  Columbia, 
he  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Claflin  University,  at  Orangeburg,  has  also  a  normal  course  of  three 
years.    There  is,  in  addition,  a  special  tcwhers'  clsvsa  every  spring  for 
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iliosc  who  cannot  take  tho  full  course.  Five  otber  institations  in  tbe 
estate  also  provide  normal  instruction  for  colored  teachers. 

The  Saturday  Normal  School  at  Charleston  has  a  four  years^  coarse 
of  study,  with  free  tuition.  The  teachers  of  Columbia  hold  monthly 
meetings  for  the  study  and  investigation  of  tbe  principles  which  under- 
lie their  science. 

Besides  these  facilities,  there  are  the  State  and  county  institutes, 
which  continue  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  summer,  and  are  conducted 
by  skilled  and  experienced  teachers.  Often  there  are  educators  from 
large  cities,  where  their  opportunities  have  made  them  acquainted  with 
t  lie  most  improved  methods  of  teiicbing.  These  institutes  are  usually 
very  largely  attended. 

The  State  is  also  entitled  to  ten  scholarships  in  tbe  Peabody  Normal 
School  at  Nashville.  The  recipients  of  this  bounty  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  teach  for  a  term  of  years  in  their  native  States  after  grad- 
uation. 

There  are  other  means  for  pedagogical  instruction  less  definite  in 
character,  though  their  influence  cannot  be  doubted.  The  Carolina 
Teacher,  a  pedagogical  monthly  at  Columbia,  and  the  residing  circles 
voluntarily  formed  among  the  teachers,  probably  reach  more  of  those 
engaged  in  training  youth  than  the  normal  schools  and  institutes  can. 

PEABOBY  AND  SLATER  FUNDS. 

South  Carolina  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  appropriations 
from  the  Peabocly  and  Slater  Funds,  but  especially  from  the  former. 

The  awards  of  these  philanthropical  bequests  have  been  devoted  to 
tlie  aid  of  the  public,  graded,  and  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes, 
and  for  scholarships  in  the  Peabody  Normal  School  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
South  Carolina  is  entitled  to  ten  of  these  scholarships,  which  are  con- 
ferred after  competitive  exiimination,  and  yield  the  holders  free  tuition 
and  two  hundred  dollars  each  i>er  annum.  It  is  now  the  settled  iH>lic3' 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  to  expend  the  greater  portion  of 
tiic^  income  in  assisting  to  train  teachers. 

While  the  total  amount  received  from  the  Peabody  endowment  is 
largo,  the  advantage  to  the  State  cannot  be  measured  in  money.  By 
means  of  these  gifts  a  stimulns  is  furnished  to  local  effort,  and  new 
and  improved  methods  of  teaching  are  introduced  Into  places  that 
would  have  known  nothing  of  them  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  General 
A^ent. 

The  pnsent  Sni^erintendent  of  Education  for  the  State,  in  fitting 
words,  makes  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  noble 
mnniOcence  of  George  Peabody:  ^^I  need  not  again  call  attention  to 
the  l)encficent  results  flowing  from  the  annnal  bounty  of  the  Peabody 
I^'nnd.  ft  is  diillcult  for  ns  to  see  how  we  should  have  begnn  our  higher 
school  work  without  this  aid,  and  it  is  surely  true  that  we  would  have 
been  compelle<l  to  abandon  oar  coanty  instltates.    •    •    •    PeabodY\ 
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dead,  yet  lives,  radiant  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  bis  countrymen,  and, 
more  valuable  than  all,  sbrined  in  tbe  many  bumble  bomes  where  his 
charity  has  lighted  the  lamp  of  knowledge."^ 

The  following  amounts  have  been  disbursed  by  the  Peabody  Fund 
in  South  Carolina  for  educational  purposes:  In  18C8,  $3,550;  1809, 
$7,800;  1870,  $3,050;  1871,  $2,500;  1872,  $500;  1873,  $1,500;  1874, 
$200;  1875,  $100;  187G,  $4,150;  1877,  $4,300;  1878,  $3,000;  1870,  $4,- 
250;  1880,  $2,700;  1881,  $4,050;  1882,  $5,375;  1883,  $4,225;  1884, 
$4,400;  1885,  $5,000;  1880,  $5,000;  1887,  4,000;  1888,  $8,000— making 
a  total  of  $78,250.2 

The  Slater  Fund  has  also  distributed  the  following  sums:  In  1883, 
$2,000;  1884,  $750;  1885,  $3,500;  1880,  $2,700— making  a  total  of 
$8,950.3 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  NEGRO. 

Tiie  education  of  the  negro  is  so  largely  elementary  that  it  more  prop- 
erly falls  under  the  subject  of  public  schools  than  elsewhere. 

Slavery  came  in  with  the  first  settlers  of  the  province,  and  the  negroes 
increased  rapidly  in  population,  until,  by  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
outnumbered  the  whites.  Coming  directly  from  Africa,  they  first  had 
to  learn  the  language,  and  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was 
active  in  providing  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  •  In  1705  the  first  mis- 
sionary, Kev.  Samuel  Thomas,  reported  that  about  twenty  negro  slaves 
regularly  attended  churcli  in  Goose  Creek  Parish,  and  otiiers  were  able 
to  speak  and  read  the  English  language.  The  first  systematic  eflbrt 
made  for  their  education  wjis  said  to  bo  the  establishment  of  a  school 
in  1744  by  Ilcv.  Alexander  Garden,  the  building  of  which  cost  £308  Ss 
C}d,  This  was  perhaps  for  free  negroes,  of  whom  there  were  many 
throughout  tlie  State  during  the  time  of  slavery  who  owned  slaves 
tliemselves,  and  were  as  much  affected  by  tlie  results  of  the  9th  of 
April,  1805,  as  the  whites.  This  school  was  doubtless  established  by  the 
Society  for  the  Pro[)agation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  since  it  is 
stated  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  society  for  1752,  "that  a  flourishing 
negro  school  was  taught  in  Charleston  by  a  negro  of  the  society,  under 


'  Roport  of  State  Sii poriii tendon fc  of  P^dncation  for  liSHS,  p.  IH. 

*  All  tlioso  fignros,  except  for  tbe  last  year,  are  taken  from  tlio  Reports  of  tli(^  United 
States  ConiniJMsioncr  of  Edncation  for  188r)-Hn  and  1886-87.  Those  for  1HH.-I  jire  taken 
from  the  roi»ort  of  tho  State  Superintendent  of  Kdncatiou  of  South  Carolina  for  that 
year.  Tho  amount  for  1887  docs  not  include  the  aid  furnished  hy  the  A^ent  to  puh- 
li(5  schools  In  the  State.  The  last  Report  of  tho  Commissioner  of  Education  j^i  ves  the 
sum  total  granted  hy  the  Peabody  endowment  for  public  schools  in  the  ten  States,  but 
not  tlie  appropriation  for  each  State.  So  the  grand  total  would  probably  be  several 
thousand  dollars  larger. 

^  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edncation,  18^5-86.  There  ia  no  reference  to  this 
fund  in  the  last  Report,  either  of  the  United  States  ComDiiHsioucr  of  Education,  or  of 
tho  State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  South  Carolina. 
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tbo  inspection  and  direction  of  tlio  worthy  rector,  Garden,  by  wbicb 
means  many  poor  negroes  were  taught  to  believe  in  God  and  in  His 
son,  Jesus  Christ.''^ 

This  good  work  was  further  carried  on  by  the  religious  training  of 
the  negroes,  on  every  plantation  and  in  every  household.  But  the  idea 
arose  that  it  was  dangerous  to  educate  the  slaves,  and  this  was  strength- 
ened by  several  insurrections,  which,  hiter,  caused  it  to  be  forbidden  l)y 
law  to  give  tlie  negro  instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  This  iwX  was 
l>assed  in  183i,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  protests  of  many  of  the  leailing 
men  of  tiie  State.  But  the  God-fearing  men  and  women,  in  defiance  of 
the  law  and  of  public  opinion,  bohlly  taught  some  of  their  shives  to 
read,  in  order  that  they  might  know  the  way  of  life.  A  Baptist  minis 
ter  was  threatened  with  expulsion  from  his  church,  but  he  went  on 
witli  his  work  and  overcjvmo  local  prejudice. 

But  oral  religious  instruction  went  forward  in  every  denomination, 
and  ''experiences  "of  several  hours' length  were  reverently  listened  to  by 
tiieir  devout,  educated  whito  brethren,  who  compared  them  with  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiali.  The  two  races  sat  under  the  same 
I)reacher  and  received  the  sacrament  from  the  same  hands.  The  difler- 
<»nt  churches  made  reports  of  one  race  as  regularly  as  of  the  other. 
Special  missionaries,  some  of  them  very  prominent,  were  sent  to  labor 
among  the  blacks.  Every  large  plantation  had  its  own  house  of  wor- 
shij)  for  the  slaves.  The  number  of  communicants,  of  marriages,  of  con- 
verts, of  Sunday  school  scholars,  of  each  race  was  reported  regularly. 

Their  condition,  while  not  equal  to  that  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
Xorth,  "compared  favorably  with  the  lower  classes  in  many  countries 
of  Europe,  at  least."^  All  the  tra<les  requiring  skilled  labor  were  in 
their  hands,  and  during  lleconstructiou  they  suddenly  became  orators, 
l)arliamentaria.ns,  and  r^tatcsmen.  With  the  War  came  the  upheaval. 
TIk^  s(;hoolmastcr  followed  the  soldier,  and  in  the  track  of  the  army  of 
destruction  were  erected  the  temples  of  peaceful  education.  On  the 
spot  when^  the  first  slave  set  foot  on  soutliern  soil,  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  years  later,  only  five  months  after  Sumter,  was  established 
the  first  negro  school.  As  the  northern  soldiers  pushed  their  way  down 
tlie  Mississippi  and  gained  a  foothold  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf, 
t  h(»  agent^s  and  missionaries  of  the  different  churches  followed.  Among 
tlie  different  agencies  none  were  more  active  than  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 
lipiseopal  Church.  The  Baptists  also  worked  vigorously,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians were  not  behindhand.  In  all,  the  amount  sent  by  the  benev- 
olence of  the  North  to  the  negro  in  the  South,  up  to  the  present  time, 
is  over  twenty-six  million  dollars. 

The  first  places  in  South  Carolina  where  negro  schools  were  est,ab- 
lished  were  Saint  Helena  and  Beaufort.    Northern  benevolence,  Inrge 
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and  generous  as  were  its  gifts,  could  never  hope  to  do  more  than  es- 
tablish schools  at  widely  distaut  points,  and  train  a  few  who  would  be 
an  example  to  the  many.  The  general  education  of  the  masses  had  to 
be  done  by  the  people  of  the  section,  if  ever  done  at  all.  On  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  government  in  18G8  a  public  school  s^'Stem  was 
provided,  as  far  as  the  changed  conditions  would  permit.  The  plan 
was  thorough,  but  the  administration  during  Reconstruction  was  ineffi- 
cient. But  still  the  enrolment  of  the  negroes  increased  from  8,103  in 
1870  to  103,334  in  I888.1 

But  these  schools  give  only  the  most  elementary  instruction,  and  can 
not  give  much  of  that,  since  the  period  of  instruction  lasts  only  al>out 
three  months  in  a  year.  The  State  was  so  prostrated  financially  as  to 
be  unable  to  provide  schools  for  advanced  instruction,  and  these  would 
probably  not  have  been  soon  established  without  gifts  from  the  North. 
The  Baptists  established  Benedict  Institute  at  Columbia,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  teachers,  male  and  female ;  tlie 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  founded  Brainerd  Institute  in  1874  at 
Chester,  as  a  normal  school,  and  also  the  Fairfield  Normal  Institute  at 
Winnsborough  in  18G9;  the  American  Missionary  Society  established 
A  verj"  Normal  Institute  in  Charleston  on  the  1st  of  October,  18G5 ;  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  pur- 
chased the  buildings  of  the  Orangeburg  Female  College  in^l8C9,  and 
opened  Claflin  University ;  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  or- 
ganized Allen  University  at  Columbia  in  1881 ;  while  warm  friends  at 
the  North  established  other  schools,  such  as  the  Schofield  at  Aiken, 
and  the  Shaw  Memorial  School  in  Charleston.  None  of  these,  of  course, 
could  have  a  very  advanced  collegiate  course,  and  most  of  them  do  not 
fispire  to  it,  but  are  contented  to  give  good  h\'^]\  sciiool  training.  One 
of  tlicin,  Iiowcver,  does  furnish  a  grade  of  instruction  almost  equal  to 
tliat  of  any  white  coUegc  in  the  State. 

CLAFLIN  ITNIVERSITY. 

In  18G0  the  buildings  of  the  Orangeburg  Female  College  (white)  were 
bought  by  Kov.  A,  Webster,  D.  D.,  and  T.  Willard  Lewis.  A  cliarter 
was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  on  December  IS,  18G9,  and  the  in- 
stitution wiis  named  in  honor  of  lion.  Lee  Clallin,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It 
has  been  largely  through  his  aid  and  that  of  his  son,  the  Hon.  William 
( /laflin,  tliat  the  University  has  reached  its  present  eflicicnt  state.  The 
body  of  trustocs,  as  provided  in  the  charter,  could  never  be  less  than 
s(»v(»n  nor  more  than  twenty-one,  and  was  to  be  self-elective.  Section 
(ivo  of  the  instrument  contained  this  provision:  "No  instructor  in  said 
University  shall  ever  be  required  by  the  trustees  to  have  any  particular 
complexion  or  profess  any  particular  religious  opinions  as  a  test  of 
oflice,  and  no  student  shall  be  refused  admission  to  or  denied  any  of  the 
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privileges,  bouors,  or  degrees  of  said  University,  ou  account  of  race, 
complexion,  or  religious  oi)iuions  which  he  may  eutertaiu:  Provided^ 
nerertliclcsSj  That  this  section,  in  reference  only  to  religious  opinions, 
shall  not  apply  to  the  theological  department  of  said  University." 

The  University  was  opened  with  a  president  and  three  assistants,  be- 
sides several  teachers  in  the  primary  department;  the  attendance  the 
Urst  year  was  three  hundred  and  nine.  In  1872,  under  the  educational 
act  of  Congress,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics' In- 
stitute was  located  at  Orangeburg  in  connection  with  Clatlin  Univer- 
sity, and  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  was  provided.  In 
1870  the  buildings,  library,  etc.,  were  unfortunately  burned,  but  they 
were  soon  replaced  by  strnctures  of  brick.  On  the  change  of  party  in 
1S77,  the  Agricultural  College  was  made  a  branch  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  was  retained  at;  Orangeburg  in  connection  with  Clatlin 
University.  The  expenses  are  met  in  part  by  an  income  of  $5,800  from 
prodnctive  funds  of  the  value  of  $95,750,*  portion  of  the  Congressional 
land  giant.  Other  assistance  is  given  by  the  Slater  and  Peabody 
Funds,  and  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  departnjents  of  the  University  have  been  gradually  increased, 
in  1877  the  nonnal  department  was  added,  and  shortly  after  this  the 
grammar  school,  i>rei)aratory  to  the  normal  department,  was  estab- 
lished. The  mechanical  department,  sustained  by  the  Slater  Fund, 
and  the  Ciirls'  Industrial  Uome  were  soon  provided,  and  good  indus- 
trial training  is  furnished.  A  course  in  science  and  agriculture  was  iu- 
stituteil,  and  instrui:tion  in  the  latter  is  also  practical. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  condition  of  the  race,  the  classical 
(leiKirtmeiit  is  not  very  fully  attende<l,  there  having  been  only  eigh- 
teen students  in  1880.  Jiut  the  work  is  of  a  high  grade  and  thorough. 
For  admission,  plane  geometry,  Cicsar,  Koman  history,  Greek  grammar 
anil  history,  and  the  Anabasis  are  required.  The  course  covers  four 
years.  Latin  and  Greek  are  each  studied  three  years;  mathematics  goes 
through  conic  sections,  surveying,  and  mechanics.  The  other  usual 
lollegiate  studies  are  included.  The  faculty  now  includes  a  president 
and  thirteen  assistants,  and  the  attendance  in  188G  rciiched  four  hund- 
umI  iuid  ten,  all  but  two  bein^  from  South  Carolina.  Both  sexes  are 
admitted,  but  there  are  no  white  students  in  the  institution.  Thenum- 
Iht  of  graduates  reached  lifty-three,  of  whom  eleven  were  in  the  college 
proper  ami  the  remaimler  in  the  normal  course.  The  expenses  are  mar- 
vellously low,  being  only  about  fifty  dollars  for  the  entire  school  3'ear. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  the  largest  paper  in  the  State, 
sent  a  staff  correspondent  to  attend  the  commoncement  exercises  in 
1888,  and  gave  four  and  a  half  columns  to  the  report.  The  next  day  a 
column  editorial  was  devoted  to  the  University,  in  which  it  was  said: 
'•  Clatlin  University  is  truthfully'  designated  as  the  model  University  of 
the  South  for  colored  peojile.    •    •    •    There  were  ten  thousand  persons 
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at  the  commencement  exercises.  The  University  bus  seventeen  teach- 
ers, fourteen  superintendents,  and  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  students. 
It  exceeds  in  size  the  famous  school  at  Hampton,  Va.  More  than  five 
hundred  students  actually  pay  for  their  own  education  by  the  work  of 
their  hands.  In  the  curriculum  arc  six  courses  of  study,  with  instruction 
in  nine  dittcrent  industries,  represented  by  the  nine  special  schools  ot 
a<;riculture,  carpentry  and  cabinet-making,  printing,  tailoring,  shoe 
making,  painting  and  graining,  blacksmi thing,  nierchandiMing,  and 
domestic  economy.  Tlie  University  was  founded  by  Mr.  GlaHin,  of 
Boston,  but  it  is  upheld  by  South  Carolina,  which  gives  it  both  fiuan- 
cial  assistance  and  moral  support." 

Dr.  Atticus  G.  Ilaygobd,  who  delivered  the  address,  said  that  it  was 
the  largest  University  between  the  i^otomac  and  the  llio  Grande,  and 
the  least  expensive. 

ALLEN    UNIVEE.SITV. 

This  is  cliiell^'  controlled  and  managed  by  the  negroes,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  the  high  aim  they  have  set  in  their  efforts  to  educate 
themselves.  The  aim.  as  set  forth  by  the  Right  Uev.  W.  F.  Dickerson, 
is  as  follows  :  ''  To  aid  in  the  development  of  the  highest  type  of  Chris- 
tian manhood;  to  prove  the  negro's  ability  to  inaugurate  and  maiiage  a 
large  interest ;  *  ♦  ♦  to  train  them  not  only  for  the  pulpit,  the  bar, 
the  sick  room,  and  school-room,  but  for  inU^.llectual  agriculturists,  me- 
chanics, and  artisans ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  educate,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that 
comprehensive  word,  is  the  work,  mission,  and  cause  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Allen  University."* 

The  race  has  had  to  receive  its  instruction  irom  the  whites,  so  far. 
l>ut  as  they  are  educated,  they  demand  the;  i)laces  for  the  blacks,  and 
very  probably  they  will  in  a  few  years  be  trained  by  colored  teaclieis 
alone.  \n  Charleston  nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  colored  public 
s(;hools  are  white,  and  in  the  schools  maintained  there  by  northern 
charity  the  instructors  are  also  of  that  race.  In  Allen  University,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  work  is  done  by  colored  teachers. 
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ECONOMIC  BASIS  FOR  THE  SOUTU  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 

J)eeper  down  than  sentiment  or  i)hiltintbroi)y  or  patriotism,  lies  tbo 
very  important  work  of  the  financier,  the  providing  of  an  economic  basis 
for  a  great  undertaking.  The  dilliculties  to  be  overcome  in  gathering 
funds  to  found  an  educational  institution  in  South  Carolina  in  the  iirst 
years  of  this  century  were  very  great.  The  State  bad  emerged  from  a 
bloody  destructive  civil  war  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
Tbe  country  was  covered  chiefly  with  tangled  forests,  and  the  popula- 
tion was  widely  scattered.  There  was  no  want,  neither  was  there  any 
accumulated  wealth.  The  inhabitants  were  of  two  diflerent  classes,  and 
there  was  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  "  up-country"  and 
'*  low  country  "  i)eople. 

in  every  movement  forexteuding  the  scope  of  government,  no  matter 
how  apparent  may  be  the  advantages,  there  is  a  small  number  of  people 
in  opposition,  either  from  innate  conservatism  or  constitutional  obsti- 
nacy. Even  at  this  day,  after  the  blessings  of  public  schools  are  almost 
universally  acknowledged,  we  find  men  of  intelligence  declaring  against 
the  system.  The  opposition  of  the  conservatives  was  much  more  for- 
midable in  early  times  than  now.  This  small  party  usually  bases  its  i)o- 
sition  on  the  question  of  expense,  and  their  case  in  South  Carolina  was 
a  very  strong  one  from  this  standpoint.  The  treasury  was  in  an  impov- 
erislied  condition,  and  a  storm  had  lately  devastated  the  sea-coast. 

AVith  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  it  required  a  clear-headed  financier 
to  furnish  the  means  necessary  to  found  a  State  college,  while  not  pre- 
seuting  too  weak  a  position  for  the  discontented  party  to  attack. 
South  Carolina  College  found  such  a  friend  in  the  person  of  one  of  her 
public  men.  The  importance  of  his  services  in  lading  the  financial 
foundation  of  this  institution  demands  a  sketch  of  his  useful  life. 

PAUL  HAMILTON. 

11(3  was  descended  from  a  line  of  Paul  Uamiltons,  his  great-grand- 
father, grandfather,  and  uncle  having  borne  that  name. 

The  novelist  and  historian,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  says,  "he  was  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  Isaac  Ilayne,  the  martyr  of  the  Revolution,  and 
himself  a  Kevolutionary  i)ersonage  of  great  influence," 
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Hi8  paterual  Scotch  and  maternal  English  ancestry  combined  to  make 
him  a  strong  character.  lie  was  born  at  Wiltown,  in  Saint  PauPs  Parish, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  IGth  day  of  October,  17G2.  Uis  father,  Archi- 
bald Hamilton,  died  when  Paul  was  an  infant,  leaving  him  to  the  tender 
care  and  training  of  his  mother.  Iler  maiden  name  was  liebecca  Brand- 
ford.  Jlis  maternal  grandmother  was  a  Miss  Oresswell,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, whose  relatives  were,  and  still  are,  among  the  most  resjiectable 
citizens  of  that  State. 

Although  imbued  with  a  deep  reverence  for  sacred  things,  he  was  not 
a  morbid  Christian ;  but  in  his  youth  and  all  through  manhood  was 
fond  of  society.  At  school  he  was  one  of  the  most  athletic  boys  of  his 
age.  In  running  and  jumping  he  outdid  all  his  comrades,  and  he  also  hiul 
an  excellent  reputation  as  a  boxer.  Dancing  and  hunting  were  also 
among  his  favorite  pastimes.  Directly  after  leaving  school  the  pleas- 
ures of  deer-hunting  attracted  him,  and  he  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in 
the  chase,  and  became  one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  country.  That  ex- 
perience as  a  rider  proved,  not  long  afterward,  of  incalculable  service 
to  him. 

His  educational  advantages  were  very  limited,  but  were  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  in  his  State  in  that  primitiv^e  day.  Ilis  mother  taught 
him  his  letters,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  a  school  **  kept  by  a  pert 
young  Irishman  named  Ware,  who  was  well  qualified  to  bring  ou 
young  children  in  reading  and  spelling."  At  this,  his  first  school,  he 
suii)rised  and  delighted  his  friends  by  reading  well  a  chapter  from  the 
iiible  when  he  was  oidy  six  years  old. 

Next,  he  entered  the  principal  school  in  Charleston,  taught  by  one 
Alexiiiider  Alexander,  where  he  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  reiuler  ; 
from  th(5  very  first  day  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  thirteen 
boys,  of  whom  he  was  the  youngest  and  the  smallest.  Ue  was  gifted 
with  a  most  remarkable  memory,  which  was  sadly  perverted  at  that  ill- 
reguhited  school,  where  tlie  master  simply  used  it  as  a  means  of  exhibit- 
ing his  i)roficiency  in  the  chissics.  Ue  had  him  translating  Virgil's 
al^]neid  when  he  knew  nothing  of  the  application  of  the  simplest  rules 
of  syntax.  He  was  allowed  to  use  an  English  translation  in  the  i)repa- 
ratioii  of  the  lesson,  and  at  recitation  to  close  the  book  and  repeat  the 
translation  from  memorv. 

A  little  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  and,  on  Fridays,  catechism 
were  added  to  his  course,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  the 
study  of  Greek. 

At  this  time,  177G,  South  Carolina  was  invaded  by  the  British,  who, 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Parker,  threatened  an  attack  on 
Charleston.  Then  the  services  of  every  man,  even  schoolmasters,  were 
required,  so  the  schools  were  all  disbanded,  and  Paul  Hamilton's  mother 
recalled  him  to  his  country  home.  Me  had  then  the  reputation  of  being 
a  boy  of  great  attainments  and  most  i)romi8ing  genius. 

There  was  one  teacher,  James  Hamdeu  Thomson,  in  Charleston,  who 
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was  physically  unlitted  for  military  service.  At  tbe  time  of  tiio  iuva 
sioii  of  South  Carolina  he  retired  with  his  pupils  to  a  small  village 
tweuty  miles  away,  aud  continued  teaching.  Prior  to  1775  he  had  been 
a  teacher  of  reputation  in  Princeton  College.  Hamilton's  mother  placed 
him  under  Tliomso:rs  instruction,  with  whom  he  made  rapid  progress 
in  his  classical  studies,  and  also  took  up  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
book-keeping.  At  this  school  he  showed  his  strength  of  character. 
His  entrance  examination  proved  him  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  grammar, 
and  caused  him  to  be  placed  with  boys  very  much  younger  than  himself; 
this  so  mortitied  him  that,  with  characteristic  pluck,  he  applied  himself 
to  his  studies  by  day  and  night,  until  in  a  short  time  he  far  outshone 
every  other  pupil  in  ^e  school.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  him 
iC  all  the  time  spent  at  Alexander's  sham  school  had  been  passed  under 
Thomson's  thorough  instruction. 

Ihunilton  had  chosen  medicine  as  his  future  profession;  but  his 
;;iuirdian  thwarted  the  plan,  aud  suddenly  removed  kim  from  school, 
wiicn  he  was  but  sixteen  j'ears  of  age,  much  against  his  will,  and  the 
judgment  of  his  mother  and  teacher. 

in  a  short  time  after  leaving  school  he  shouldereil  his  musket,  and 
although  but  a  boy,  at  once  proved  himself  an  intrepid  patriot  and  sol- 
dier. With  an  enthusiastic  hatred  for  the  British,  and  full  of  faith  in 
the  justice  of  the  Ameiican  cause,  he  joined  the  '*\Viltown  Hunters," 
the  first  militia  company  raised  in  his  neighborhood.  His  first  experi- 
ence in  battle  was  in  an  attack  on  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  were  re- 
treating southward  by  water,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  can- 
nonade from  their  galleys.  When  over  two  hundred  regulars  broke  and 
lied  from  the  lire  of  the  enemj^,  and  a  cannon  shot  cut  off  a  small  tree 
within  three  feet  of  hi;3  person,  and,  in  a  few  seconds  after,  a  charge  of 
grape  shot  took  down  on  his  right  hand  about  twenty  stalks  of  corn, 
sending  the  shattered  bits  all  about  him,  he  firmly  stood  his  ground,  and 
was  among  the  last  to  leave  the  field. 

On  this  occasion  his  bravery  was  publicly  commended  by  Major 
Moore  of  North  Carolina,  who  congratulated  Hamilton's  commander  on 
*'  the  bravery  of  his  little  fellow."  The  same  bravery  chaiacterized  him 
through  many  bloody  skirmishes,  where  he  was  exposed  to  great  poi'il 
of  life,  and  where  many  times  he  made  miraculous  escapes. 

I  n  the  two  sieges  of  Savannah  he  partook  of  all  the  dangers,  aud  ulti- 
mately shared  in  the  defeat.  He  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  at  the 
attack  on  Charleston.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Baron  De 
Kalb  until  the  IGth  of  August,  1780,  when  General  Gates  superseckMl 
1)(^  Kalb,  and  being  re<»nforced  by  bodies  of  railitift,  gave  battle  to  tlK*. 
iJritish  army  at  Camden  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  In  the  defeat  which 
followed  Hamilton  was  among  the  numerous  flying  troops,  and  had  sev- 
eral hard  ruiK^,  with  the  British  dragoons  in  pursuit.  His  skill  as  a 
rider  was  thoroughly  tested  on  the  above  occasion,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans were  pursued  for  twenty-one  miles  fi*om  the  battlefield. 
11100— No.  3 9 
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Upon  the  reorgaDization  of  tbo  army  he  rctarnod  to  liis  own  State 
with  General  Sumter,  and  participated  in  the  campaigns  of  1781  and 
1782,  serving  with  distinction,  principally  with  General  Marion,  on 
whose  staff  he  served  for  several  months.  He  participated  in  the 
crowning  victory  of  Eutaw  Springs,  in  September,  1781. 

During  the  period  of  rest,  after  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  he  re- 
turned to  Wiltown,  and  laid  siege  to  the  hand  of  Mary  Wilkinson. 
Uere  he  suffered  no  defeat,  for  she  surrendered  to  him,  and,  as  he 
quaintly  expressed  it  in  his  Memoir,  "  The  10th  day  of  October,  1782, 
united  me  to  Mary;  she  then  turned  of  eighteen,  and  I  short  by  six 
days  of  twenty.'^ 

After  the  Eevolutionary  struggle  was  over,  he  laid  aside  the  duties 
of  the  soldier,  and  assumed  those  of  the  citizen. 

To  the  restoration  of  his  private  affairs  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
broken  fortunes  of  his  people  he  now  devoted  himself  assiduously. 

The  close  of  the  war  entailed  its  duties  and  trials.  The  country  was 
almost  ruined  and  society  was  stirred  to  its  very  foundations.  The 
accumulated  wealth  of  a  century  of  colonial  labor  and  industry  had 
been  destroyed.  The  conditions  through  which  the  people  of  the 
State  had  passed  are  well  described  by  the  greatest  of  American 
bistoriaus  in  the  following  language: 

"  South  Carolina  moved  onward  to  independence  through  the  bitter- 
est afflictions  of  civil  war.  Armies  were  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment of  England  to  pillage  and  lay  waste  her  plantations,  and  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  the  greatest  part  of  her  inhabitants.  Families 
were  divided;  patriots  outlawed  and  savagely  assassinated;  houses 
burned,  and  women  and  children  driven  shelterless  into  the  forests; 
districts  so  desolated  that  they  seemed  the  abode  only  of  orphans  and 
widows;  and  the  retaliation  provoked  by  the  unrelenting  rancor  of 
loyalists  threatened  the  extermination  of  her  people.  Left  mainly  to 
her  own  resources,  it  was  through  bloodshed  and  devastation  and  the 
depths  of  wretchedness  that  her  citizens  were  to  bring  her  back  to 
her  place  in  the  republic  by  their  own  heroic  courage  and  self-devo- 
tion, having;  suffered  more,  and  dared  more,  and  achieved  more  than 
the  men  of  any  other  State.'" 

Jn  1785  his  public  career  began,  being  then  appointed  general  tax 
collector  of  Saint  Paul's  Parish.  In  the  year  alter  he  was  re-appointed 
collector,  and  also  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1787  he  served  in  the  con- 
vention which  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  also  in  1790  in'the 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  his  own  State. 

In  1787  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  liepresentatives  and  served 
the  two  succeeding  sessions,  and,  although  urged  to  do  so,  declined  to 
be  a  candidate  the  next  time. 

Early  in  1790  he  moved  from  Saint  Paul's  to  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Parish.  In  1794  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  Senator,  and  was 
reelected  in  1798. 


»  Baucruft,  Cha\».  XIV,  Vol.  X,  p.  300. 
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ill  171)1)  be  was  cn^Ji^cd  iu  one  of  the  most  exciting  questions  that 
ever  occupied  tlie  attention  of  bis  State  Legislature, — tbe  forming  of  its 
judiciary  system.  Jle  was  one  of  a  committee  to  meet  tbe  other  House 
on  a  reform  measure,  tbe  result  of  which  was  the  present  admirable 
judiciary  system  of  South  Carolina. 

As  bis  State's  linancier  he  proved  himself  brilliant,  bearing  tbe  weight 
of  tbe  liscal  aiVairs  of  tbe  Senate,  as  chairman  of  its  committee  on  pub- 
lic accounts,  for  three  years.  In  that  position  he  was  recognized  as 
iia\  iiig  built  up  tbe  linances  of  tlie  Stati',  which  were  known  to  have 
been  in  tbe  greatest  confusion. 

His  next  i)ublic  position  was  that  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to 
wiiicli  olHce  be  was  twice  re-elected  without  opposition. 

l>cing  overtaxed,  ho  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  to  private 
life,  but  bis  legislative  friends  said,  ''We  can  uot  yet  spare  3'ou  from 
public  service,  and  you  must  give  us  two  more  years,  at  leiist,  of  3'our 
time  as  our  next  Clovernor.'^ 

On  the  10th  day  of  December,  1801,  he  was  elected  to  the  highest 
political  oHice  in  the  gilt  of  his  State,  and  discharged  its  duties  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  bis  fellow-citizens. 

Tbe  following  (piotation  from  liamsay,  tbe  tirst  and  most  authorita- 
tive historian  of  tbe  State,  shows  very  clearly  how  much  the  South 
('arolina  College  was  indebted  to  I'aul  HamiltDU  for  its  economic  foun- 
dation : 

•^  The  concentration  of  all  matters  relative  to  revenue  in  a  head  of  the 
dei)artment  bad  been  several  times  proposed,  but  not  ado[)ted.  Some 
could  not  see  tbe  utility  of  such  an  otllcer;  others  thought  bis  salary 
miL;bt  be  saved.  At  length  the  defects  of  the  iinanciiil  system  became 
so  glaring  as  to  induce  tbe  passing  of  an  act  iu  tbe  year  1701)  to  estab- 
lish tbe  office  0/  a  comptroller  of  the  revenue,  whose  duty  it  was,  among 
oilier  ollicial  tletails,  to  superintend,  adjust,  ami  settle  all  the  former 
accounts  of  the  treasurers  and  tax-collectors  of  the  State — to  superin- 
tend the  collection  of  the  future  revenue — to  direct  and  superintend 
l)rosccutions  for  all  delinquencies  of  revenue  olHcers — to  enforce  execu- 
tions issued  for  arrearages  of  taxes,  and  suits  for  debts  due  to  the  State — 
to  decide  on  the  ollicial  form  of  all  papers  to  be  issued  for  collecting  the 
public  revenue,  and  on  the  mauuer  and  form  of  keeping  public  accounts — 
to  examine  and  count  over  the  cash  in  the  trciisury — to  prepare  and  re- 
|)ort  at  every  session  of  the  Legislature  estimates  of  the  public  revenue 
ami  public  expenditure — and  at  the  same  time  to  render  fair  and  ac- 
curate coi)ies  of  all  the  treasurer's  monthly  reports,  and  a  true  and  ac- 
curate account  of  tlic  actual  state  of  each  department  of  the  treasury — 
to  sikS[)end  from  otlice  every  tax-collector  who  did  not  perform  the  du- 
tiiss  of  his  ollice  faithfully — to  examine  aiul  compare  the  returns  of  tax- 
able property  from  the  different  districts — to  inquire  into  any  defects 
or  omissions — and  to  proceed  against  all  persons  accessory  to  the  mak- 
ing false  or  defective  returns. 
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*'  It  was  also  made  the  duty  of  the  treasurers,  on  receiving  any  public 
niaiiey,  to  give  duplicate  receipts ;  one  of  which  was  to  be  lodged  with 
the  comptroller.  And  no  public  money  was  to  be  paid  otherwise  than 
in  conformity  to  legal  appropriations;  and  no  sum  for  more  than  $100 
was  to  be  drawn  out  of  tiie  treasury  but  by  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, expressing  on  what  account  such  money  was  due  by  the  State. 
Thus  everything  relating  to  revenue  was  subjected  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  a  single  person ;  and  nil  power  relative  to  the  same  concen- 
tred in  his  hands.  The  Legislature  chose  l\iul  Hamilton  their  lirst 
comptroller,  who,  besides  an  accurate  knowledge  of  accounts, possessed 
a  clear  and  systemiziug  head  and  a  quick  discernment  to  detect  errors 
and  frauds.  After  a  tiiorough  exaunnation  of  the  resources,  debts,  and 
credits  of  the  State,  he  made  his  first  report  in  1800;  and  a  further  one 
annually  for  the  four  following  years.  These  reports  astonished  the 
Legislature.  They  then  for  the  lirst  time  knew  their  real  fiscal  state, 
and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  tind  it  much  better  than  they  ex- 
pected. From  Comptroller  Hamilton's  last  report  in  1804  it  appeared 
that  the  balance  due  to  the  State  amounted  to  the  unexpected  sum  of 
$754,755. 

"This  flourishing  condition  of  the  [)ublic  finances  led  to  two  import^int 
state  measures.  The  richness  of  the  treasury  encouraged  the  Legisla- 
ture to  subscribe  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  stock  to  the  »Stiite 
bank,  and  to  establish  and  endotv  the  ISouth  Carolina  college  at  the  new 
central  seat  of  government.  The  clear  gains  of  the  former,  which  accrued 
to  the  State  from  the  excess  of  bank  dividends  over  interest  on  six  per 
cent,  stock,  were  suflicient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  latter.  The 
State  may  be  said  to  have  ac(iuired  lor  its  citizens  the  advantages  of 
both  institutions  for  nothing,  as  they  were  carried  into  etl'ect  without 
imimsing  upon  them  any  additional  burdens.  After  Jive  years^  faithful 
serricc,  in  which  Paul  Hamilton  introduced  the  same  order  into  the 
finances  of  the  State  which  hail  been  done  by  his  illustrious  namesake 
fi)r  the  United  States,  he  was  honored  by  his  grateful  country  with  the 
highest  State  otfice  in  its  gift."^ 

His  executive  and  administrative  talents  were  of  such  high  order 
that  he  was  proniottMl  Iroin  the  held  of  State  politic:'*  to  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  1800  hi'  was  invited  by  James  Madison  to  a  seat 
in  his  C.ibinrt,  ami  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  J*resident  held 
him  is  seen  in  the  following  letter  to  him  upon  his  resignation  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  : 

'*  Washington,  December  31,  1812. 

**  Deau  Siu:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday  signifying  your 
purpose  to  retire  from  the  Depjirtment  which  has  been  under  your 
care. 

"On  an  occasion  which  is  to  terminate  the  relations  in  which  it  placed 
us,  1  can  not  satisfy  my  own  feelings,  or  the  tribute  due  to  your  patriotic 

'From  History  of  South  Carolina,  Uamsay,  Vol.  11,  pp.  iy2-rJ4. 
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merits  and  private  virtues,  without  bearing  testimony  to  tbe  faithful 

zeal,  the  uniform  exertions,  and  unimpeachable  integrity  with  which  you 

have  discharged  that  important  trust,  and  without  expressing  the  value  I 

have  always  placed  on  that  personal  intercourse,  the  i)leasure  of  which  1 

am  now  to  lose.     With  these  recollections  and  impressions,  I  tender  you 

assurances  of  my  affectionate  esteem,  and  my  sincere  wishes  for  your 

welfare  and  happiness. 

"James  Madison. 
<'To  Paul  Hamilton,  esq., 

^^  Secretary  of  the  Nary,^^ 

After  his  resignation  he  returned  to  South  Carolina  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  improvement  of  his  estate.  He  died  of  country  fever,  on  his 
plantation,  June  30,  1810,  when  still  comparatively  a  young  man,  and 
ill  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  He  was  buried  at  Whale 
l>ranch  plantation,  near  Beaufort,  S.  0.  His  grave  has  been  enclosed 
with  an  iron  railing,  by  the  order  of  the  Navy  Department,  since  the 
hite  Civil  Wiir.»  ' 

NEED   OF  A  COLLEGE. 

As  seen  before,  the  colleges  founded  by  the  State  had  all  failed  as 
colleges.  Charleston  ('ollege  was  the  only  one  with  any  pretence  to 
such  title,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  Ciovernor  Drayton,  in  1801,  as 
*'  not  entitled  to  a  higher  appellation  than  that  of  a  respectable  academy 
or  grammar  school."'^ 

Not  only  was  a  college  needed  for  tlie  purposes  of  education,  but  for 
nulling  the  two  sections  of  the  State.  In  the  words  of  a  present  pro- 
Irssor  in  the  State  University,  "South  Carolina  is  practically  the  off- 
spring of  two  distinct  streams  of  settlers,  the  one  flowing  over  the  lower 
country  between  the  years  IGTOand  1750,  the  other  settling  the  country 
above  Columbia,  but  not  beginning  till  about  1750."-^  A  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism grew  up  between  the  two  sections. 

The  lower  section  had  the  wealth  and  the  cflucatM  men,  chiefly 
trained  in  Europe;  the  upper  Inxil  the  i)opulation,  with  slowly  increas- 
ing wealth,  and  the  people  of  this  section  began  to  demand  a  share  in 
the  government.  By  the  Constitution  of  1701  they  had  not  received 
their  proportion  of  representatives,  but  they  had  never  ceased  their  de- 
njands.  The  lower  country  was  fearful  of  intrusting  the  management 
of  affairs  to  an  uneducated  people,  and  wisely'  concluded  that  it  was 


'  Olio  of  U'lH  Aons,  Licutonniit  Archibald  Ilainilton,  wixh  kiUod  on  board  the  *'  Presi- 
dont"  in  tho  engagement  between  that  vessel  and  the  HritiHli  fleet  oft*  the  shores  of 
Loii;^  iHland,  January  15,  1815,  after  the  treaty  of  peace  lietwcen  Great  Britani  and 
tlio  United  States  had  been  signed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  respective  countries. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  three  of  his  great-grandsons,  Captains  Paul  llani- 
iltoii,  Paul  Hamilton  Seabrook,  and  Paul  Hamilton  Waring,  all  bearing  his  name, 
slionld  liavo  fallen  in  the  late  Civil  War  between  the  States. 

*  La  Horde's  History  of  South  Carolina  College,  p.  H. 

'Address  at  Winnsborough,  Septendier,  18Hli. 
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beet  to  aflford  the  means  of  improvement,  until  they  were  fitted  to  as- 
sume control. 

The  first  steps  toward  this  had  been  made  at  the  foandin;^  of  Mount 
Zion  Society  in  1777.  This  was  done  in  Charleston,  chiefly  by  men  of 
wealth  and  public  spirit  in  that  city.  The  school  was  to  be  located  one 
hundred  find  fifty  miles  from  them,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
The  preamble  of  the  act  declares  : '  "  Our  country  calls,  nay,  the  voice 
of  reason  cries  aloud  to  us  to  ])romote  knowledge  as  the  firmest  ceraent 
of  a  State;  and  conscience  insists  that  it  is  our  indiKj>ensable  duty  to 
instruct  the  ignorant  in  tlie  principles  of  Christianity."  This  sentiment 
recognizes  the  feeling  between  the  two  sections. 

FOUNDING  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

All  this  strongly  point-ed  out  the  necessity  of  a  college,  and  to  Gov- 
ernor Drayton  belongs  tlie  credit  of  beginning  the  movement  for  its 
establishment.  Unfortunately  the  records  are  very  meagre  as  to  the 
founding  of  the  institution.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  give  no  local 
news  at  all,  and  very  little  of  any  sort,  but  consist  chiefly  of  short  edi- 
torials on  i)olitics.  (xovernor  Drayton  in  his  message  of  November  23, 
1801,  recommended  the  measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  at 
Columbia.  He  called  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  fivG  colleges  already 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  some  of  which  existed  only  in  name, 
and  the  others  were  no  better  than  grammar  schools.  In  the  Legisla- 
ture Chancellor  De  Saussure  deserves  the  most  honor.  There  was  some 
sharp  o])position,  even  from  the  upper  country,  for  whose  benefit  the 
net  was  very  largely  intended.  This  opi)osition  continued  for  some  time 
afterward,  as  the  following  year  two  ])(»titions  for  the  n'j)e:il  of  the  act 
w(Me  received  "from  many  inhabitants"  of  an  up-country  district,  and 
(^ven  yet  some  dissatisfaction  is  manifested. 

Till*  committ(*e  recommending  th(»  passage  of  the  bill  was  comjwsed 
of  Thomas  U.  Smith,  Col.  W.  15.  Mitchell,  Colonel  Mays,  Mr.  Horry, 
Thomas  Snn'th,  Colonel  Kershaw,  Mr.  r»ennett,  Ceneral  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  l)e  Saussure.  The  hill  was  entithul:  "An  act  to  establish  a  college 
at  ('Obunbia.'^  The  preamble  sets  forth  clearly  the  object  of  the  bill, 
and  reads:  "  Whereas,  the  ])roper  education  of  youth  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prospc^rity  of  society,  and  ought  always  to  be  an  object  of  legisla- 
tive attention;  and  whereas,  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  a  central 
part  of  the  vState,  wh(»re  all  its  youth  may  be  educated,  will  highly  pro- 
mote  the  instruction,  the  good  order,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
community."  The  act  providecl  for  thirttuMi  trustees  elected  by  the  Leg- 
islature every  four  years,  and  for  several  of  the  State  oflicers  to  be  trus- 
tees ex  officio;  they  were  to  report  to  the  Legislature  annually.  The 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  ap])ropriated  for  a  building,  and  six 
thousand  dollars  annually  for  cnrriMit  expenses.  The  last  section  pro- 
vided that  the  collcire  should  b(»  loc'atcd  at  Columbia.^ 


'  Srafinrs  orSoiiih  ('arolin:^  Vol.  IV»  |>.  '.fc-T 
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The  act  was  ratified  Hecember  10,  1801,  and  the  trustees  orjjaiiized 
and  bej:ran  the  work  of  choosing  a  site  and  electing  professors.*  They 
"selected  a  beautiful  eminence  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  commanding 
a  view  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around,  *  ♦  *  affording- to 
the  north  and  west  a  prospect  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  one 
of  the  finest  villages  in  America,  with  a  population  of  three  or  four 
tlioueand  inhabitants,  and  as  refined  a  society  as  our  country  affords, 
jind  overlooking  to  the  south  an  immense  forest  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  extent,  and  now  aird  then  interspersed  in  the  uniformity  of  its 
jipprarance  by  sonic  great  cotton  field  that  stretches  itself  along  the 
immense  plains  through  which  the  Congaree  winds  its  way  between  its 
willowv  banks."* 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

As  the  college  was  founded  largely  to  unify  the  State,  it  was  very 
sat  isfactory  to  know  that  the  result  was  attained.  Students  came  in  from 
every  section,  and  in  a  few  years  nearly  every  county  was  represented. 
Of  hardly  another  college  in  the  State  can  such  a  thing  be  said.  South 
('arolina  College  was  founded  as  a  State  institution,  and  this  purpose 
has  been  kept  in  view  very  clearly  by  the  trustees  ever  since. 

In  order  to  get  the  appropriation  for  the  reorganization  in  1880-82, 
some  of  its  friends  urged  the  advantiiges  of  northern  patronage,  and 
]>()ssibly  some  votes  were  influenced  by  this.  But  such  patronage  never 
ciime,  and  verv  few  students  have  attended  from  other  States.  But 
inside  the  State  it  has  by  far  the  widest  clientage.  While  the  other 
colleges  are  limited  to  the  denominations  that  support  them,  it  has 
drawn  its  students  from  all  denominations.  In  the  session  of  1885-86^ 
rresbyterians,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Lutherans,  Catho- 
lics, Jews,  and  those  adhering  to  no  church  were  all  represented,  in  the 
above  order  of  their  respective  numbers.  In  this  same  session  thirty 
our  of  the  thirty-four  counties  were  represented. 

But  it  is  especially  in  the  great  work  of  uniting  the  sections  that  its 
good  results  have  been  so  clearly  shown,  while  its  benefits  to  the  State 
liav(^  not  been  less  clear.  Gov.  J.  P.  Eichardson,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Citadel  Academy,  in  his  message  of  1842  de- 
<lared  that  "the  attainments  of  a  single  class,  the  acquirements  of  one 
only  of  its  rii)e  scholars,  the  fruit  of  a  single  one  of  those  great  minds 
whose  energies  it  has  developed,  would  not  only  compensate  for  all 
the  patronage  which  has  been  extended  to  it,  but  is  immeasurably 
morr  valuable  to  the  State  than  the  results  of  all  her  other  benefactions 
to  advance  the  progress  of  education."  Gov.  J.  n.  Adams,  fourteen 
yi'ars  later,  agreed  exactly  with  Richardson.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
semicentennial  of  the  college  in  1854,  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
graduates,  James  L.  Petigru,  said :  "As  to  the  past,  there  is  much  ground 


'  North  American  Koview,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  312. 
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for  gratulatioii  in  the  efloct  which  this  college  has  hail  in  liarmonizing 
and  uniting  the  State.  In  1804  sectional  jealousies  were  sharpened  to 
bitterness,  and  there  was  as  little  unity  of  feeling  between  the  upper 
and  lower  country  as  between  any  rival  States  of  the  Union."  And  only 
a  few  years  ago,  in  1885,  at  the  Citadel  Academy,  Oen.  Ellison  Capers 
defended  the  Academy,  because  "  with  the  university  at  Columbia  it  is 
a  unifying  agency*  uniting  our  people.''^  Under  the  logic  of  events  this 
hardly  seems  necessary  any  longer,  but  in  early  times  it  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  the  country.  The  State  was  orii^an- 
ically  divided,  having  two  treasuries,  and  the  feeling  was  carried  into 
politics. 

Another  fiict  was,  it  helped  to  weaken  sectarian  feeling,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  President  J.  II.  Thorn  well,  in  his  letter  in  1853.  Traces  of  thia 
feeling  still  appear  in  the  apportionment  of  the  State  offices. 

In  the  opinion  of  W.  J.  Rivers,  wlio  became  professor  m  185G,  the 
college  was  chiefly  useful  in  r^iising  the  standard  of  the  academies,  de- 
veloping a  high  sense  of  honor  among  the  students,  and  inspiring  an  ap- 
preciation of  literary  and  scientific  attainments  among  a  people  largely 
ngri  cultural. 

The  college  enjoyed  a  reputation  equal  lo  that  of  the  famous  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  in  developing  a  high  sense  of  honor  among  the  stu- 
dents. The  boys  were  turbulent,  defiant,  and  at  times  revolutionary, 
but  they  would  not  cheat  in  examination,  or  take  a  mean  advantage  of 
professor  or  student.  I>y  tucit  understanding,  they  ostracised  any  of 
their  number  who  so  degraded  themselves. 

ORGANIZATION   AND   OPENING   OF   THE   OOLLP:GE. 

T\h\  trusteo^s  set  earnestly  to  work,  and  erected  the  building  for  the 
crollrge  and  a  house  lor  the  i)resident.  They  fixed  the  hitter's  salary  at 
two  thousand  five  hundriMl  dollars  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  profes- 
sors of  mathematics  and  natural  i)4iilosophy  at  one  thousand  live  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  while  the  others  were  to  receive  only  one  thousand 
dollars  each.  A  president  and  three  professors  were  elected, — a  i)ro- 
iVssor  of  matheniaticsand  natural  philosojdiy,  a  fii^t  and  a  second  pro- 
fessor of  languages.  The  first  and  third  resigned,  nnd  the  eoll(»go 
opcntMl  Jannary  10,  1801,  with  a  faculty  of  two. 

TIm^  first  i)erson  to  matritnilate  was  William  Harper,  who  afterward 
became,  v(^ry  eminent  at  the  bar  of  tlu^  St.ate.  The  number  for  the  en- 
tire, session  was  only  forty-six.  The  places  of  the  two  professors  who 
resigned  wen^  iilkMl  during  the  year. 

JONATHAN  MAXCY. 

The  ])resident  was  a  man  of  prominence  and  ability.  If  early  success 
in  I  if*'  is  taken  as  a  sta^idard  of  one's  greatness,  then  Jonathan  Maxcy 
can  lay  claim  to  it  as  wiOl  as  any  man.     lie  was  born  in  17(IS,  jind  came 
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from  a  good  Massachusetts  family,  liis  grandfather  liaving  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Legislature.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Brown 
University,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  carrying  off  the  highest 
honors  on  graduation.  lie  was  made  tutor  in  the  college,  and  then  en- 
tered the  Baptist  ministry,  but  was  finally  elected  president  of  his  alma 
mater  at  the  ago  of  twenty-four.  Ilis  administration  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity was  highly  successful,  and  in  1802  he  became  president  of  Union 
College,  and  finally,  in  1804,  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  which  posi- 
tion he  occupied  until  his  death,  in  1820. 

lie  was  not  a  man  of  great  scholarship,  but  had  executive  .abilities  of 
no  mean  order.  He  was  successful  in  building  up  the  young  institution, 
the  third  to  which  ho  had  been  called.  He  was  in  conflict  at  one  time 
with  the  board  of  trustees,  and  subsequently  a  resolution  of  censure 
was  passed  on  him.  But  he  defended  himself  with  so  much  skill  that 
the  wliolc  matter  was  dropped.  Ue  was  ]>rogressive  and  energetic,  and 
«»nlarged  the  course  of  study  of  the  college.  He  ma<le  recommendation 
for  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  fxsked  for  an  ap])ropriation  to  this  effect. 
I!(^  advised  the  addition  of  a  law  course,  but  thcs  plan  wns  not  executed 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  were  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  an  early 
date  after  the  organization  of  the  college.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  course  was  inflexibly  followed,  since  there  is  proof  given  by 
the  rei)orts  of  the  presidents  showing  that  it  w^as  not  strictly  adhered 
to.  But  it  is  of  value  as  showing  the  high  aims  of  the  young  school. 
The  whole  course  comprised  four  years.  The  following  curriculum, 
taken  from  the  official  records,  shows  the  aims  of  the  college : 

*'  Skc.  1.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  college  four  classes,  which 
iti  their  succession  shall  bear  the  usual  titles  of  Freshm.an,  Sophomore, 
flimior,  and  Senior. 

*^  Sec.  2.  For  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  a  candidate  shall  be 
al>l(*  to  render  from  Latin  into  English,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Sallust,  Ca\sar's 
('oiiunentaries,  and  Virgil's  .Eneid;  to  make  grammatica4  Latin  of  the 
exrreises  in  Mair's  Introduction  ;  to  translate  into  English  any  pivssage 
fVoni  the  Evangelist  St.  John,  in  the  Greek  Testament;  to  give  a  gram- 
matical analysis  of  the  words,  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
lifiiclish  grammar;  write  a  good,  legible  hand,  spell  correctly,  and  be 
well  accpiainted  with  arithmetic  as  far  as  includes  the  rule  of  proportion. 

''  Sec.  3.  Candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  higher  chisses,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  qualifications,  shall  be  examined  in  all  the 
studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  that  class  since  the  commencement 
f»f  the  Freshman  year. 

"Sec.  4.  The  studies  of  the  Freshman  year  shall  bo  the  Greek  Testa- 
MMMit,  Xenophon'sCyropaMlia,  Mair's  Introduction,  Virgil,  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions, lloman  Antiquities,  arithmetic,  English  gramnnvr,  and  Sheridaiv'*. 


-^ 
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Lectures  on  Elocution.    A  part  of  every  day's  Liitin  lesson  sball  be 
written  in  a  fair  hand,  with  an  English  translation,  and  correctly  spolleij. 

"Sec.  5.  Tlie  studies  of  the  Sophomore  year  shall  be  Homer'H  Iliad, 
Ilorace,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractious,  with  the  extraction  of  roots, 
geography,  Watts's  Logic,  Blair's  Lectures,  algebra,  the  French  Ian 
gnage,  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

**Sec.  0.  The  studies  of  the  Junior  year  shall  be  Elements  of  Criti 
cisni,  geometry,  theoreticfil  and  practical  astronomy,  natural  and  moral 
philosoi)hy,  French,  Longinus  de  Sublimitate,  and  Cicero  de  Oratore. 

"Sec.  7.  The  studies  of  the  Senior  year  shall  be  Millet's  Elements  of 
History,  Demosthenes'  Select  Orations,  and  such  pjirts  of  Locke's  Essay 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  faculty.  The  Seniors  also  shall  review 
such  ])arts  of  the  studies  of  the  preceding  year,  and  perform  such  exer- 
cises in  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  as  the  faculty"  m5i3' 
direct. 

"  Sec.  8.  From  the  time  of  their  admission  into  college,  the  students 
shall  be  exercised  in  composition  and  public  speaking,  for  which  pur- 
pose such  a  number  a^^  the  faculty  shall  direct  shall  daily,  in  rotation, 
deliver  orations  in  the  college  hall.  There  shall  also  be  public  exhibi- 
tions, and  competition  in  speaking,  and  other  exercises,  held  at  such 
times  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  faculty  shall  require ;  and  every 
member  of  the  Senior  class  shall,  at  least  once  each  month,  deliver  an 
oration  of  his  own  composition,  after  submitting  it  to  be  perused  and 
corrected  by  the  president." 

There  was  a  gradual  evolution  of  this  course.  In  1810  the  first  re- 
port of  the  president  that  is  recorded  (November  10th)  shows  that  conic 
sections,  trigonometry,  logarithms,  and  mechanics  had  been  added  to 
the  course,  and  also  lectures  on  chemistry  to  the  Senior  class.*  This 
report  also  urges  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  chemistry,  and  one 
of  law  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  two  upper  classes.  The  suggestion 
with  regard  to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  was  followed  the  next  year 
by  the  election  of  C  D.  Simons  to  the  chair.  The  professorship  of  law 
was  not  established  until  18GG. 

The  report  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  on 
November  30,  1815,  contains  some  very  interesting  suggestions  and 
fjicts.  They  wished  to  keep  the  college  on  a  footing  with  northern  insti- 
tutions, and  urged  on  the  board  the  propriety  of  establishing  profes- 
sorships of  political  economy,  elocution,  find  belles-lettres,  of  raising  the 
requirements  for  admisi^ion,  in  order  that  a  more  liberal  course  in  the 
sciences  nn'ght  be  given,  but  earnestly  advised  the  appointment  atones 
of  a  professor  of  mineralogy.  Owing  to  want  of  funds  these  sugges- 
tions were  not  carried  out,  but  thev  show  the  advanced  views  of  the 
men  who  had  charge  of  the  school. 

From  the  report  of  the  examinations  it  is  seen  that  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  added  to  the  list  of  studies.    But  in  the  two  upper 

'  La  Bonle,  p.  42. 
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classes,  it  is  also  seen  from  this  report,  there  were  no  studies  in  Latin 
juhI  Greek.*  Thomas  Cooper  in  1822  had  regretted  the  slight  attention 
paid  to  the  ancient  languages,  and  very  sensibly  declared  that  a  short 
(loiirse  of  study  was  worse  than  none,  and  stated  that  these  languages 
at  first  had  been  studied  only  during  the  Freshman  year,  but  jejoiced 
that  this  had  l)een  remedied  by  requiring  a  four-years'  course,  though 
the  .selection  of  authors  was  still  limited.* 

This  slight  attention  to  Latin  was  not  remedied  until  after  1820,  for 
in  that  year  the  president  reported  the  course  of  study,  and  no  Latin  or 
(iieek  appears  in  the  last  two  years.^  The  entrance  examinations  were 
the  same,  except  that  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  added. 
In  the  Senior  yefir,  l>utler's  Analogy,  metaphysics,  and«  mineralogy 
were  also  added.  In  1820  the  ever-active  Thomas  Cooper  recommended 
the  establishment  of  mineralogy  and  geology  into  a  separate  cliair. 
This  was  <lone,  and  Lardner  Vannxem  was  elected  professor  at  a  sfihary 
of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  faculty  in  1820  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  the 
Il(^l>r(»w,  Arabic,  and  modern  languages,  and  it  was  done  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  following  resolution,  which  was  psissed  December  28, 
1SL*0,  at  a  meeting  of  the  faculty,  shows  the  feelings  and  position  of  tlie 
faculty  with  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  Latin:  Resolved^  unanimously, 
That  in  future  no  certificate  shall  be  accepted  from  any  teacher  unless 
written  in  Latin.  Also  that  applicants  for  admission  shall  address  them- 
selves in  writing  in  the  Latin  language  to  the  faculty,  and  this  exercise 
shall' be  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty."* 

COTTRSE  IN   183(i. 

Thomas  (hooper  brought  the  college  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  when 
JM'  was  HMnoved,  in  1S;U,  and  R.  W.  Barnwell  was  elevated  to  the  chair, 
there  was  a  reorganization.  In  18,'50  the  requirements  for  (admission 
w('?*r  raised,  and  now  were  added  fractions  and  extraction  of  roots,  and 
one  book  of  Homer.  To  the  regular  course  were  added  Davies'  Men- 
suration and  Surveying,  <lescriptive  geometry,  fluxions,  Tytler's  His- 
tory, and  political  economy,  and  the  study  of  the  classics  was  carried 
through  thci  four  years,  several  new  authors  being  added.  To  counter- 
aet  the  intiricnce  of  (hooper's  teachings,  the  ''department  of  sacred  lit- 
e?:itnn^  and  evidences  of  Christianity  "  was  established,  with  Bishop 
I'lliott  as  ])r(»fessor. 

I'l'om  this  time  then*  was  little  change  in  tlu5  entrance  examinations 
aiHJ  in  the  ancient  languages,  but,  in  conimon  with  other  colleges,  the 
Sonth  ('arolina  College  widely  extended  the  course  in  mathematics 
and  the  sciences.    The  other  institutions  began  a  system  of  electives, 


'  li.i  Horili%  p.  77. 
Noilli  Aimriran  Koviow,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  :^V.^  (l>^*i-J). 

•\,:\  r.nnli',  pp.  lM'i-7.     TIm*.  <l:it«'  Ih  tliore  j^iveii  as  April,  IHIO,  hut  from  tlio  remarks 
fMllnwiii^r  lij.  iiiiiNt.  Iiav«  iiioaiit  1H20. 
^  \,:\  llonli*,  p.  1  U». 
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and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  compare  the  courses  of  study,  as  there 
were  practically  no  electives  in  this  college;  the  entrance  qualifica- 
tions furnish  almost  the  only  fair  measure  for  the  standard  under  such 
circumstances.  The  requirements  for  entrance  in  1862  appear  high, 
even  at  the  present  day. 

The  examinations  for  entrance  were  all  written,  and  the  "require- 
ments ♦  *  ♦  were  strictly  enforced,"  says  Prof.  W.  J.  Rivers,  of  the 
college.  * 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  requirements  for  .admission  are  given 
for  the  Sonth  Carolina  (3()llego,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Oolumbiju 

RKQUIREMKNTS     FOR     ADMISSION     rOMTARKI)     WITH     THOSE     OF     THREE    NORTHERN 

COLLEGKS. 


South  Carolina  Collogo, 
1H62. 


Aritlimctic 

Aljji'lira  (LiK*ml8,  toSrc. 
XVIII). 

SalliiMt 

Virgil   (GeorgicH,  Riicnl- 
ir.H,  Hix  bookH  of  /Kiioiil) 
Cic'«ro  (eight  oratimiH). 
Anuilu'H  Latin  ProHO. 
Latin  Prosody-. 

Kuhner'fl   Greek    Exor- 

cisea. 
Jacob'H  Gro<»k  Roadcr. 
IIomcr'H  Hind  (six  hookM). 
>ii^no])hon'H       Aiiab:wiH 

(.six  bookR). 

MitrlH'll'H  G(>iogranhy 

Moihc'h  ffi'0;i;r;ii>hy. 


ITarvard,  18C2. 


Arithmetic 
Algrbra  . . . 


First  LoHftons  in  Goom- 
ctry  (HillH). 

Vlrjril 

('a'.sar'H  Comincutaries. 
(Jirero'K  Srlect  ( )ratioiiH. 
I  at  in  l*r(»Hi>. 


Grook  Ili'.ador  ( Fulton's). 
JIonier*s     Iliad     (tlireo 

books). 
Anabasis  (nil). 


MitrlwOl's  (MM)gmphy  . . 


Smith's    SmalhT     His- 
tory of  (Jn'oro. 
History  of  Komts 


Yalo,  18C2. 


Arithmotic 

Bay's  Algebra. 


Playfair's   Euclid   (two 
b(N)ks). 

f'icero  (seven  orations).. 
Virgil    ((Je^rglcs,     Jhi- 

colics,    six    b(K)ks    of 

/Kneiil). 
Latin  Prosmly  and  !*roso. 


Jacob's  Greek  lleailor  .. 
Anabasis  (thret;  l»ooks). 


Columbia,  18G4. 

Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 


(fcogrnphy 


Caesar's  ConiniHiituries. 
Giccro  (six  onitiouH). 
Virgil  (/Knoid,   six 
b(H»ks). 


Jacob's  G  n»ek   Keaileir. 
Anabasis  (two  IxMika). 
Iliiul  (two  books). 


COURSE   IN    HISTORY   AND   POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

If  there  wore  any  braiichos  in  which  the  college  was  ahreavSt  of  the 
most  advanced  in  the  country,  it  was  in  the  above  two.  its  second 
l)rosident  had  i)nblished  a  text  book  on  political  economy  in  the  earlier 
l)art  of  the  centnry,  amon*^  the  first  ever  pnblished  in  this  country.  Th^ 
study  of  oratory,  of  government,  ami  of  politics  was  almost  a  necessity 
with  southern  youth.  They  were  almost  confined  to  the  learned  pro- 
.  fessions.  The  circumstances  of  their  life  turned  their  chief  att^^ntion  to 
politics  and  government.  No  other  weapon  could  so  wield  an  inlluenee 
as  elotpience.  Debating  societies  were  almost  a  necessity  of  their  col- 
lege life.  Nearly  all  the  colleges  recognized  this  and  furnished  halls 
for  them  and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  public  speaking.  The  am- 
bition of  the  youth  was  chietiy  to  enter  public  life,  and  lead  the  people  by 
oratory.  Not  much  atttMition  was  paid  to  literature ;  in  fact,  the  few 
authors  tlH\y  had  bitterly  complained  of  the  neglect  of  their  writings. 

'  N:ition:il  Kdue.atii>u;U  \HH(»oi»tioii,  1870. 
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Southern  life  deuiaudod  a  knowledge  of  history,  of  politics,  and  of 
the  basis  of  government.  The  far-seeing  educators  saw  this  need  of 
the  South  and  provided  for  it.  They  furnished  courses  that  would  give 
training  in  language  and  a  command  over  words.  The  classical  course, 
as  has  been  seen,  was  very  fully  developed,  and  much  attention  was 
paid  to  rhetoric.  Their  first  president,  in  his  report  of  1810,  spoke  of 
the  study  of  ancient  history  by  the  Senior  class.  In  1815  the  standing 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  advised  the  establishment  of  a  pro. 
fessorship  of  political  economy.  It  is,  of  course,  hardly  known,  but  tin's 
is  i)robably  the  first  serious  proposal  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  United 
States.  It  clearly  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  Southern  mind  to- 
ward all  those  subjects  that  are  connected  with  a  broad  statesman- 
ship. Nothing  was  done  toward  establishing  a  full  professorship  of 
'economics  for  some  years  after.  Elocution,  composition,  and  public 
speaking  before  the  faculty  were  required  of  all.  The  ever-busy  and 
active  Thomas  Cooper,  who  wrote  a  work  on  political  economy,  gave 
l(*ctures  on  the  subject  to  the  members  of  his  classes.  In  1823  he  was 
asked  by  the  faculty  to  teach  metaphysics,  but  he  suggested  political 
economy  instead.  His  suggestion  was  accepted,  and'the  following  year 
he  commenced  his  lectures  on  this  subject,  and  by  the  end  of  his  term 
a  regular  chair  of  political  economy  and  history  had  been  established.^ 

A  full  i)rofessorship  of  history  and  political  economy  was  established 
i II  1 8:55,  with  Francis  Lieber  as  professor.  Even  politicians  showed  their 
interest  in  the  subject.  George  McDuflBe,  when  Governor  in  183G,  in 
his  message  tocik  ground  against  the  exclusive  study  of  the  classics,  as 
tciHliiig  to  disqualify  young  men  for  "the  rugged  realities  of  life." 
*'T(>  counteract  this  tendency,  a  concise  i)opular  history  of  our  own 
<()iwitry,  written  in  a  pure,  simple  style,  and  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  our  government^  should  be  introduced 
into  all  our  grammar  schools.  ♦  •  •  It  should  be  provided  in  the 
regulations  of  the  college  that  no  young  man  should  enter  the  Sopho- 
more class  who  could  not  stand  an  examination  on  the  historical  nar- 
ration, nor  the  Senior  class  who  could  not  stand  examination  on  the 
political  exposition."  This  undoubtedly  had  its  effect,  since  the  cata- 
logue of  1838  shows  that  history  was  studied  for  four  years,  instead  of 
two  years,  as  had  i)reviously  been  the  case. 

In  1813,  besides  the  full  professor  of  history  and  political  economy, 
the  subject  of  "politics"  was  studied  under  another  professor  in  the 
Senior  year.  Four  years  later  the  catalogue  is  more  definite,  and  it  is 
si'tm  that  the  Freshmen  studied  ancient  history ;  the  Soi)homores,  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  Juniors,  modern  history  and  jmlitical  philosophy; 
while  the  Seniors  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Lieber's  instruction  in  political 
economy  and  political  ethics.  The  faculty  required  history  and  geog- 
raphy for  entrance,  and  urged  that  the  best  method  to  give  instruction 
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ill  ''ancient  geography  is  always  to  use  an  athuj  in  the  reading  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.'- 

There  has  been  but  little  change  in  these  courses  since  then  to  the 
present  time;  a  fuller  course  of  history  is  now  given  in  the  first  two 
years,  political  economy  in  the  third  year,  and  coustitutioual  law  iu  the 
fourth. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  college,  all  examinations  were  i^ublic  aud 
oral,  and  probably  continued  so  during  the  half  century  to  1854.  About 
1851  one  of  the  board  of  visitors,  in  his  report,  approved  very  cordially 
of  the  mode  of  written  examinations.  The  year  following  Dr.  Thorn- 
well,  the  newly-elected  president,  proposed  that  the  examinations  be 
held  in  writing,  in  order  that  they  might  be  thorough.  "The  plan  of 
tcritten  examinations  has  been  pursued  from  that  day  to  the  present.** 

nONORS. 

The  two  chief  hguors  were  the  first  and  second  places  in  class  stand- 
ing, and  to  these  places  were  awarded  the  valedictory  and  salutatory, 
respectively.  After  1821  these  were  changed  in  grade.  About  1853  the 
number  of  honors  was  increased  by  dividing  the  students  into  three 
grades.  Those  in  first  grade  received  honors,  those  in  second  received 
distinctions,  the  third  simply  passed.  The  faculty  had  reached  this 
method  by  dividing  all  studies  into  two  departments,  one  comprehend- 
ing "  all  the  studies  which  may  be  said  to  depend  on  moral  evidence;** 
the  second,  those  sciences  ''  which  depend  on  experiment  and  demon- 
stration." The  students  who  were  distinguished  in  both  branches  were 
l)iit  into  the  first  grade;  those  distinguished  in  one  only  were  put  into 
the  second;  while  theothc^rs  simply  i)asscd.  At  present  the  scheme 
of  two  departments  is  omitted,  and  the  honors  are  dependent  on  the 
general  average  of  the  course,  while  the  two  grades  now  receive  "  hon- 
ors" and  ''appointments."  Medals  were  given  during  some  years  for 
excellence  in  some  special  branches,  one  of  which  was  elocution.  They 
were  worth  about  fifty  dollars  each.  The  degree  of  !>.  A.  was  conferred 
from  the  beginning,  and  later  that  of  ]\I.  A.  was  added.  The  usual 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  but  not  lavishly.  That  of  LL.  D.  was 
given  only  nine  times  up  to  LSG2,  and  only  to  such  men  as  Gessuer 
Harrison,  W.  11.  Treseott,  and  Joseph  Jlenry.* 

SCUOLAUSUirS. 

The  college  was  the  work  of  the  State,  and  looked  to  the  State  alone 
for  aid.  Its  expenses  have  been  met  by  State  appropriations  and  tui- 
tion fees  from  the  beginning;  with  but  few  exceptions,  nothing  has  ever 
l)een  received  from  any  other  source.     Some  gentlemen  have  giveii  their 
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private  libraries,  aud  some  have  fouuded  scliolarsbips.  The  State  of 
couFvse  founded  noue,  except  for  a  few  years  during  Eccoastruction. 

lu  18G2.  there  were  five  scholarships,  yielding  an  aggregate  annual 
income  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  At  present 
these  only  exempt  the  holders  from  the  annual  tuition  fee,  which  is  very 
small.  The  two  literary  societies  each  had  a  beneficiary,  and  some- 
times a  class  supported  a  member. 

In  the  Free  School  Act  of  1811,  it  was  provided  that  one  boy  from  the 
Orphan  House  in  Charleston  should  be  sent  to  the  college  free  of  all  ex- 
pense. E.  F.  W.  Alston,  who  took  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  (lay,  recommended,  in  his  message  in  1858,  that  the  college  put  a 
scliolarshii)  at  the  disposal  of  each  of  the  following  institutions :  Charles- 
ton College,  Furmau,Wofford,  Erskine,  Saint  John's,  and  Mount  Zion; 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  1862  the  faculty  were  allowed  to  receive  free 
of  tuition  one  scholar  from  each  judicial  district,  sent  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  free  schools  within  that  district. 

In  18G5,  on  the  inauguration  of  the  university  plan,  a  free  scholarship 
was  given  to  eacU  election  district,  to  be  awarded  by  the  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  from  that  district.  In  1873-74  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  scholarships,  yielding  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were 
established  by  the  Legislature,  one  for  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives.  These  were  awarded  on  competitive  examination. 
This  was  all  abolished  in  1876. 

Tuition  had  been  charged  in  the  college  down  to  its  reorganization 
ill  1880-82.  Thomas  Cooper  had  urged  during  his  presidency,  that  as 
there  was  no  charge  for  elementary  education,  there  -should  be  none 
lor  collegiate.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  denominational  colleges 
for  the  past  few  years,  it  wds  decided  that  there  should  be  a  charge  for 
tuition,  though  Coopei-'s  argument  would  apply  as  strongly  now  as  ever. 
The  tuition  fixed  by  the  last  Legislature  in  1886  can  be  remitted  for 
poor  boys  at  the  option  of  the  faculty. 

At  present  there  are  six  tutorships  (fellowships),  which  are  given  to 
graduate  students,  who  are  expected  to  pursue  graduate  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  faculty,  and  teach  in  certain  branches. 

THOMAS  COOPER. 

Tiionuis  Cooper  and  Francis  Lieber  are  prominent  among  the  men  con- 
nected with  the  South  Carolina  College  who  have  made  a  reputation  for 
tlieinsel  ves  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  While  the  former  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  latter  in  the  lasting  impression  of  his  work,  he  was 
much  more  widely  known  in  the  State,  and  he  left  a  mark  on  the  history 
of  t  he  college  more  enduring  than  Lieber's.  To-day  the  college  feels  the 
elVect  of  Cooper's  labors,  though  at  one  time  it  almost  failed,  through 
Iiis  opposition  to  religious  beliefs  generally  received. 

When  the  college  had  been  fairly  started,  it  enjoyed  the  support  of 
the  whole  State,  as  the  deuomiDational  colleges  had  not  then  been  es- 
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tablittbed.  At  tbo  i)resent  day,  some  of  the  friends  of  these  institutious 
charge  that  Cooper  is  the  cause  of  their  having  been  founded,  as  parents 
were  afraid  to  send  their  sons  to  a  school  whose  president  derided  their 
most  cherished  faith.  Each  denomination  founded  its  own  iustitutiou, 
rather  than  have  the  young  men  trained  under  the  influence  and  teach- 
ing of  Dr.  Cooper. 

On  the  death  of  Maxcy,  Cooper  was  made  temporary  president,  and 
a  year  later  became  permanent  head  of  the  college. 

Thomas  Cooper  was  born  in  London,  in  1759,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  paid  much  attention  to  the  classics,  though  his  incli- 
nation was  for  the  sciences,  llis  was  the  outgrowth  of  that  revolution 
in  thought  and  feeling  which  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution. 
Ue  imbibed  the  views  of  the  revolutionists  and  went  to  France,  where 
he  was  closeted  with  Kobespierre,  Potion,  and  other  Jaeobin  leaders, 
lie  ran  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  a  seat  in  the  Convention.  He 
stayed  in  Paris  four  months,  and  in  afiber  years  he  said  this  was  the 
happiest  time  of  his  life ;  that  in  these  four  months  he  lived  four  years. 
For  this  visit  to  France  he  was  severely  attacked  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Edmund  Durke  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  lie  defended  himself 
with  vigor  and  fc^trength,  but  was  refused  the  privilege  of  publishing 
his  defence  in  ch(»ap  pamphlet  form,  as  the  Attorney-General  feared  it 
might  have  a  bad  efiect  on  the  lower  classes. 

lie  came  to  America  and  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Pennsylvania.  IJis 
bold  revolutionary  nature  carried  him  into  the  politics  of  this  country, 
and  of  course  against  the  rei)ressive  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  John 
Adams.  For  a  violent  attack  on  this  President  he  was  sentenced  in 
ISOO  to  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dolhirs  and  imprisoned  for  six  months. 

One  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment  was  based  on  a  statement  in  one 
of  Cooper's  newspaper  articles,  that  the  President  '*  was  but  in  the  in- 
liincv  of  political  mistakes."  In  1825  Cooper  petitioned  for  a  restitution 
of  t lie  line,  basing  his  argument  on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  acts, 
and  a  few  years  before  his  death  the  fine  was  refunded  with  interest.*    It 


'A  collection  of  Coopcr'H  lotterM  to  llou.  Mahlou  Dickerson  haw  lately  coiiio  int-o  the 
possession  of  Mr.  William  Nelson,  of  Now  Jersey,  and  tliroujjh  his  kinclnoHsthe  author 
lias  bi'en  ])erniitte(l  to  examine  them.  Tlie>  references  in  this  corrospondeuco  show 
that  Cooper  labored  loij^  and  nnceasin«^ly  for  this  n\stitution. 

It  is  also  very  clear  that  he  did  this  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  not  for  tlie  sake 
id' the  few  dollars  that  he  might  gt^t  by  it,  thongh  lie  admits  that  the  amonnt  of  line 
and  interest  wonld  be  a  **  windfall"  to  him.  He  considered  that  his  lino  and  im[)riH- 
onment  represented  an  attack  on  the  liberties  of  tho  people,  and  that  the  wrong 
should  bo  righttMl  for  that  rojwon,  and  not  for  any  personal  atlvantago  to  himself. 

In  his  letter  of  January  :U,  1^20,  ho  writes  to  Mr.  Dickorsou  :  "  Pray  do  not  lot  any 
]»ersonal  interest  in  tho  question  form  tho  slightest  obstacle  to  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion on  tho  part  of  tho  Legislature.  Do  justice  to  tho  public  and  give  nio  up  without 
scruido.  Tho  whol5  doctrine  of  lilxd  is  founded  on  judicial  legislation,  beginning 
with  tho  star-chamb(!r  case  do  Lihcllix^  famous,  reported  by  Lord  Coke,  and  matured 
by  the  adherents  of  government  till  it  is  now  too  heavy  for  tho  peojdo  to  bear." 

Again,  two  weeks  later,  on  February  13th,  ho  writes  to  Mr.  Dickorsou:  *'Do  uut 
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was  probably  Cooper's  boldness  that  led  President  Adams  afterward 
to  refer  to  him  as  ''•  a  learned,  ingenious,  scientific,  and  talented  mad- 
cap." ' 

After  his  release  from  jail  ho  was  appointed  land  commissioner  and 
afterward  judge.  From  this  office  he  was  removed  in  1811  for  arbi- 
trary conduct.  He  had  held  the  office  only  five  years  when  he  was  im- 
peached by  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  for  many  small  acts  of  petty 
tyranny.  He  had  imprisoned  a  man  for  not  pulling  off  his  hat;  he  had 
committed  three  persons  for  ''whispering;"  and  it  was  a  regular  thing 
with  him  to  browbeat  counsel,  witnesses,  and  parties  to  a  suit.  By  a 
vote  of  fifty-nine  to  thirty-four  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the 
Governor  to  remove  him  from  office.^  The  wonderful  versatility  of  his 
genius  is  again  illustrated  by  the  x^owers  he  displayed  in  some  of  his 
judgments.    His  decision  in  one  case  was  recommended  by  Judge  Brack. 

lot  any  personal  interest  in  the  petitidn  stand  in  the  way  to  bar  (t)  any  public  meas- 
ure for  a  moment.  If  you  can  carry  any  measure  (?)  or  any  resolution  valuable  to 
the  public  by  giving  up  my  petition,  do  not  hesitate  a  moment.  What  I  want  is,  to 
impress  the  public  out-of-doors  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  full  and  free  discussion 
of  every  question  within  the  range  of  human  inquiry  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  libel  is  in  direct  hostility  with  the  improvement  of  mankind.  I 
know  of  no  question  so  important  as  the  right  of  free  discussion,  untrammelled  a  priori 
and  subject  to  no  punishment  for  its  exercise." 

A  hasty  perusal  of  these  letters,  though  they  are  few  in  number,  increases  our  re- 
spect for  the  extent  of  Dr.  Cooper's  acquirements,  and  the  activity  of  his  interest. 
Wo  are  astonislied  that  this  chemist  and  mineralogist  kept  up  so  closely  with  both 
'Stato  and  national  politics,  observed  so  acutely  the  tendency  toward  centralization, 
expressed  fears  against  opening  the  door  too  widely  for  bench  legislation,  lest 
'*  twenty  wagon-loads  of  all  kinds  of  decisions  may  enter,"  referred  to  Mill's  essay  on 
the  right  of  free  discussion,  passed  opinions  on  legal  articles  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view, and  read  Bentham's  work  on  jurisprudence.  He  is  afraid  that  in  the  debate 
something  will  be  said  about  the  common  law,  and  he  begs  his  friend  to  look  up  the 
delhiition  of  that  term  ** given  by  Willis,  Astor,  Yates,  and  Mansiield  in  the  great 
caso  of  literary  property.  Miller  and  Taylor  i'«.  Burro wes,  twenty-three  volumes." 

Mr.  Webster  and  the  government  party  had  raised  the  point  against  granting 
Cooper's  petition  that  it  would  be  an  interference  with  a  judicial  decision.  Cooper 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  friend  Dickerson  containing  an  argument  under  four  heads 
which  would  enable  him  to  meet  this  objection.  In  his  reasoning  ho  Ahowed  a  thor- 
ough ac<iuaiutauc6  with  the  Constitution  and  with  constitutional  law. 

Our  surprise  at  the  versatility  of  the  man  becomes  still  greater  when  we  see  that 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  distraction,  he  could  write :  '^  I  have  heard  nothing  yet  con- 
cerning the  two  boxes  of  minerals  from  Dr.  Fowler's  and  your  house.  These  interest 
me,  I  believe,  full  as  much  as  the  petition." 

Other  letters  in  this  valuable  collectioi\  contain  some  of  Cooper's  opinions  on  Chris- 
tianitv. 

The  life  of  this  lawyer,  politician,  chemist,  mineralogist,  thinker,  radical,  educator, 
would  be  an  interesting  chapter  in  American  history,  and  would  form  an  important 
addition  to  educational  and  economic  science.  The  material  can  be  gathered  through 
the  kind  co-operation  of  Cooper's  admirers,  and  by  patient  search  in  the  libraries,  and 
it  is  likely  that  this  work  will  be  done  in  the  next  few  years. 

'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

^F.  Wharton's  State  Trials  of  the  United  States,  pp.  059-^1. 
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enridge  to  every  AmericaD  student  of  law,  "  as  a  model  which  deserved 
to  be  admired."  ^ 

He  tbeu  applied  himself  to  chemistry,  in  which  he  had  already  made 
some  discoveries,  and  was  elected  i^rofessor  of  chemistry  in  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  and  later  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
soon  made  a  reputation  in  this  study.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Priestley,  and  kept  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  science  in  Euroi)e. 
He  had  discovered  how  to  make  chlorine  from  common  salt,  and  had 
been  a  bleacher  in  England. 

He  was  chosen  by  Jefferson  for  the  newly-founded  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  his  Unitarian  views  were  so  distasteful  to  the  orthodox  party 
that  lie  resigned.^  In  1819  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
South  Carolina  College.  He  took  control  of  the  college  as  president  a 
year  later,  with  every  prospect  of  success.  He  had  made  a  fine  reputa- 
tion while  teaching  chemistry  for  one  y^ar,  and  many  felt  that  it  was  an 
excellent  choice ;  but  he  received  only  ten  votes  out  of  the  nineteen 
trustees. 

PERSONAL  APPEABANCE. 

One  of  his  old  pupils,  J.  Marion  Sims,'  the  famous  gynaecologist  of 
New  York,  described  him  as  *^  considerably  over  seventy  years  old — a 
remarkable  looking  man.  He  was  never  called  Doctor  Cooper,  but  old 
*  Coot. '  '  Coot'  is  the  short  for  '  Cooter,'  a  name  generally  applied  in 
the  South  by  the  negroes  to  the  terrapin,  and  the  name  suited  him 
exactly.  He  was  less  than  live  feet  high,  and  the  head  was  the  biggest 
part  of  the  whole  man.  He  was  a  perfect  taper  from  the  side  of  his 
head  down  to  his  feet ;  he  looked  like  a  wedge  with  a  head  on  it."  A 
bust  of  him  in  the  college  bhows  a  head  almost  a  parallelepiped.  It  is 
the  ^'squarest  head"  one  ever  sees.  A  silhouette  of  him  shows  him  with 
stooping  shoulders,  a  great  baggy  coat,  pantaloons  baggy  at  tho  top 
and  terminating  in  a  tight  band  and  broad  rufifle  at  the  foot. 


>  Dictionary  of  National  Biograpliy. 

'^Forhis  connection  with  tbo  Virginia  University  ami  Jefferson's  correspondenco 
with  him,  see  Circnhir  of  Information  of  tlio  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  1,  lb88: 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  \}]k  GlMJl  and  lO(i-lOl). 

Jefferson  was  indignant  at  tho  hue  and  cry  raised  in  the  Virginia  pulpits  over  his 
appointment  of  Cooper  to  tho  Virginia  University,  and  he  very  much  regretted  to 
give  him  up.  <'I  do  sincerely  lament,"  he  said,  **  that  untoward  circumstances  have 
brought  on  us  the  irreparable  loss  of  this  i)r()fessor,  whom  I  have  looked  to  as  the 
corner-stone  of  our  edifice.  I  know  no  one  who  could  have  aided  us  so  much  in  form- 
ing tho  future  regulations  for  our  infant  institution;  and  although  we  may  perhaps 
obtain  from  Europe  equivalents  in  science,  they  can  never  replace  the  advantages  of 
his  experience,  his  knowledge  of  the  character,  habits,  and  manners  of  our  country, 
his  identification  with  its  sentiments  and  principles,  and  high  reputation  he  has  ob- 
tained in  it  generally."    Pp.  108-109, 

'  Sims^s  Autobiography,  p.  82. 
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HIS  CHAEACTEB. 

Although  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  work 
lived.  His  work  in  chemistry  is  all  forgotten,  while  his  friend  Priestley, 
who  was  very  much  like  him,  is  remembered.  His  capacity  was  almost 
unbounded,  and  his  stores  of  information  wonderful.  His  conver- 
sation was  very  interesting.  He  remembered  what  he  read  and  he  tt)kl 
it  well.  He  had  travelled  through  Europe,  and  had  become  acquainte*! 
with  the  best  known  characters  of  England  and  the  leading  Revolu- 
tionists of  France.  He  knew  Burke  and  Pitt,  Fox  and  Erskine  and 
Sheridan,  and  could  relate  many  entertaining  anecdotes  of  his  inter- 
course with  them.  **A  Boswell  could  have  found  in  his  table-talk 
much  that  was  worthy  of  preservation." 

His  genius  was  entirely  utilitarian.  He  was  a  pronounced  material- 
ist, and  loved  only  those  studie*s  that  are  connected  with  supplying  the 
bodily  wants  of  man.    All  others  he  despised. 

His  materialistic,  unpoetic  nature  is  most  clearly  seen  in  his  view  of 
oratory,  given  in  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  1821 :  **The  whole 
history  of  ancient  oratory  shows  that  it  was  little  else  than  the  art  of 
cheating  the  understanding  of  a  gaping  populace,  by  amusing  their  im- 
aginations and  exciting  their  passions;  and  that  all  modern  oratory  is 
to  be  held  in  the  same  estimation.  •  •  •  He  who  studies  to  be  elo- 
quent will  never  study  to  be  wise;  a  dealer  in  tropes,  metaphors,  allego- 
ries, and  similes  is  seldom  a  dealer  in  facts."  ^ 

In  1823  he  was  asked  by  the  board  to  teach  metaphysics.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  "  qualified  and  competent  to  teach  metaphysics,  having 
devoted  much  more  time  to  that  very  unsatisfactory  study  than  most 
men ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  not  worth  the  time  re- 
<iuired  to  be  bestowed  upon  it."  So  strong  was  his  influence  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  abolishment  of  the  study  al- 
together. 

The  most  prominent  trait  in  his  character  was  his  restless  activity. 
He  hmied  himself  in  all  matters  around  him.  He  went  into  the  politics 
of  every  country  he  settled  in.  He  got  into  trouble  on  jvccount  of  his 
political  views  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  a 
large  party  in  South  Carolina. 

He  entered  most  vigorously  into  the  nullification  fight,  and  it  was  very 
largely  the  outcome  of  his  teaching  in  political  economy  on  the  tariff 
that  the  feeling  against  protection  was  so  strong. 

His  connection  with  i>olitics  in  England  and  France  has  already  been 
related.  His  tireless  energy  carried  him  into  all  fields  of  thought.  He 
wrote  on  law, jurisprudence,  and  medicine;  he  translated  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,  and  lectured  on  chemistry.    Thomas  Jefferson  said  of  him, 


»  North  American  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  317, 318. 
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*' Cooper  is  acknowledged  by  every  enlightened  man  who  knows  bim 
to  be  tbe  greatest  man  in  America  in  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  in 
acquired  information,  and  that  without  a  single  exception."^ 

He  had  very  pronounced  and  advanced  views  on  education,  which  he 
urged  in  his  vigorous  way  upon  the  board  of  trustees.  He  called  for  a 
free  college  as  well  as  for  free  schools.  He  held  that  the  State  should 
freely  furnish  facilities  for  all,  and  that  no  other  course  could  be  defend- 
ed on  the  grounds  of  justice  or  expediency.  His  views  for  the  college 
were  not  adopted  until  1880-82,  and  then  were  laid  aside  again  in  1886. 

He  was  an  ardent  nullifier,  and  a  strong  adherent  of  Calhoun.  Fight- 
ing all  his  life  for  freedom,  now  in  France,  in  England,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  now  for  religious  freedom  in  South  Carolina,  he  yet  held  that  sla- 
very was  a  necessary  evil  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  sea-coast. 

But  he  was  perfectly  independent  in  his  views,  sind  entirely  free  from 
shams.  He  despised  mere  professions,  and  never  made  any  himself.  He 
was  free  from  petty  jealousy.  Even  after  he  had  been  removed  from 
the  college,  he  urged  on  the  botird  the  propriety  of  conferring  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  on  Joseph  Henry,  and  was  successful  in  his  ap- 
l)eal.  Chemistry  was  his  first  love,  and  he  greatly  interested  himself 
to  see  that  the  chair  was  filled  by  a  man  worthy  to  teach  the  seience. 
He  put  in  nomination  Professor  EUet,  of  New  York,  and  he  was  elected. 
He  seemed  to  be  free  from  malice  of  all  kind.  He  was  bold,  aggressivei 
and  dogmatic.  He  defended  uullilication  and  greatly  strengthened 
that  side,  but  he  ot!*ended  many  who  held  opposite  views.  They  could 
not  help  complainijig  that  he  was  not  brought  there  to  rush  into  poli- 
tics, but  to  teach  chemistry.  But  in  all  the  i)rivate  relations  of  life  he 
was  without  fault. 

AS  AN  EDUCATOE. 

In  the  professor's  chair  no  man  was  ever  more  successful.  He  real- 
ized to  the  fullest  that  the  first  step  in  teaching  is  to  gain  the  pupil's 
attention.  This  he  did  in  the  highest  degree.  No  man  knew  better 
how  to  weave  in  with  a  lecture  on  magnesia  an  anecdote  of  Burke, 
or  a  description  of  a  supper  with  the  Brissotians,  or  a  glass  of  wine 
with  Robespierre.  He  stated  the  great  truths  of  his  science  with  child- 
like simplicity.  He  loved  chemical  work  himself,  and  he  inspired  an 
enthusiasm  for  it  in  others.  The  seience  was  practically  new,  and  he  first 
introduced  the  names  and  methods  of  Watt,  of  J)avy,  and  of  Priestley, 
lie  lectured  in  a  popular,  pleasant  way,  but  never  loosely  or  unscien- 
tifically. 

In  his  political  economy  he  held  advanced  views  as  to  the  importance 
of  tlie  study.  He  delivered  an  address  at  the  commencement  in  1824, 
in  which  he  recommended  the  study  of  this  modern  science.  Two  years 
later  he  issued  his  lectures  on  political  economy,  in  the  preface  of  which 
he  says:  "  In  this  country  political  economy  and  the  theory  of  politics  are 


'  Correspoudouce  of  Jefferson  aud  Cabell,  p.  IGt). 
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of  peculiar  iraportance.  Every  well-educated  young  man  throughout 
the  United  States  considers  himself  a  politician,  and  whatever  other 
pursuits  he  may  embark  in,  he  is  sure  to  pay  attention  enough  to  poli- 
tics. Moreover,  our  Legislature  contains  so  many  gentlemen  brought  up 
at  this  institution,  and  is  so  likely  in  future  to  be  in  the  same  situation, 
that  a  young  man  going  from  the  college  without  some  elementary  no- 
tions relating  to  this  modern  branch  of  knowledge,  would  be  but  ill 
prepared  for  the  duties  which  some  years  hence  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  undertake.  At  any  rate,  an  enlightened  public  will  make  an  enlight- 
ened Legislature;  and  those  representatives  who  appear  ignorant  of  that 
which  every  gentleman  ought  to  know,  will  not  long  continue  to  misrep- 
resent those  who  are  gradually  becoming  wiser  than  themselves."  ^ 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject  in  the  preface  to  his  Manual  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  issued  in  1833,  he  adds :  *'  It  is  melancholy  for  an 
American  to  know  and  to  feel  that  at  this  day,  the  elementary  truths 
of  a  science  on  which  all  the  reflecting  men  of  the  old  country  are 
fully  agreed,  should  be  matter  of  dispute  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  our  most  prominent  statesmen  should  disgrace  them- 
selves by  contesting  the  plainest  axioms  of  modern  knowledge.  The 
next  generation  will  be  wiser,  and  will  look  back  with  the  same  sur- 
prise that  I  do.''* 

In  this  little  manual  of  only  one  hundred  and  nine  pages  he  treated 
of  the  various  branches  of  political  economy,  of  agriculture,  of  free 
trade,  tariff,  money,  banks,  population,  primogeniture,  and  education. 
De  outlined  a  liberal  course  of  State  education,  with  a  grammar  school 
at  every  courthouse  and  in  every  township,  and  at  least  two  colleges; 
all  leading  up  to  a  finely  endowed  University,  with  a  full  corps  of  pro- 
fessors in  every  department.  He  strongly  emphasized  that  all  the 
schools  should  be  free,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

•  HIS  INFroEL  VIEWS. 

nis  success  as  a  teacher  was  great,  but  as  president  he  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  institution.  There  are  two  general  reasons  for  this  fail- 
ure, his  ignorance  of  Southern  character  and  his  infidel  views. 

A  spirit  of  honor  had  grown  ux)  among  the  students,  and  they  scorned 
to  tell  a  lie  when  put  on  their  word  of  honor,  or  to  combine  to  shield 
a  thief.  The  students  of  this  college  and  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  set  the  example  for  all  the  other  Southern  schools,  dared  not 
<iheat  on  an  examination,  as  they  would  be  ostnacised.  Tliis  sentiment, 
wliich  is  still  strong  with  them,  Doctor  Cooper  could  not  understand, 
and  consequently  he  had  trouble  with  the  students.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  rely  on  their  honor,  but  rather  went  on  the  assumption  that 
tliey  all  needed  careful  watching  and  questioning.  This  the  boys  in- 
dignantly rejected,  and  retaliated  by  combinations  and  boycotts  of  the 
faculty. 

•  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  preface. 
'Mannal  of  Political  Economy,  \>T«taA«. 
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But  other  presidouts  had  just  as  much  trouble,  probably,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  studeuts  as  he  had,  and  this  is  not  alone  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  failure.  Unfortunately  for  his  success  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  college,  his  busy  spirit  meddled  with  the  teaching  of  Christianity. 
He  had  met  and  admired  the  savants  of  Paris,  and  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  the  bold  skeptics  of  England,  and  had  imbibed  the  most  pronoanced 
views  against  this  religion.  A  man  of  his  intense  earnestness  and  act- 
ive restlessness  could  not  refrain  from  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Not  only  must  he  attack  it  in  private,  but  also  in  his  lectures 
and  in  pamphlets. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  take  any  position  on  the  question 
whatever ;  the  trustees  required  no  religious  test  further  than  attend- 
ance at  chapel  services,  and  the  people  demanded  none.  But  be  con- 
sidered it  a  form  of  error,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  he  held,  it  mast 
be  corrected  like  any  other  error.  It  filled  a  large  part  of  the  time  of 
many  people  and  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  world,  and  its  falsity  mnst 
be  shown,  just  as  he  would  show  the  false  position  of  the  protection- 
ists ;  it  must  be  met,  combated,  and  overthrown,  just  as  any  false 
theory  in  political  economy  must  be  overthrown.  As  has  been  said,  the 
people  were  very  religious.  It  was  dangerous  ground  for  any  one  in 
the  State  college  to  walk  on,  but  bold  and  aggressive  Thomas  Cooper 
trod  it  firmly.  '*  The  man  walked  rough-shod  over  other  men's  opin- 
ions, and  suffered  the  inevitable  consequences."  ^  He  prepared  a  lecture 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  ho  delivered  every  year 
to  the  members  of  the  Senior  cliiss  a  few  weeks  before  graduating,  and 
followed  it  up  with  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject. 

DOCTOR  COOPEU  ON  GEOLOGY  AND  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

His  infulel  teachings  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  his  life  there 
and  on  the  subsequent  history  of  State  education  in  South  Carolina,  that 
this  pamphlet  and  lecture,  which  disseminated  them  most  widely,  and 
were  the  greatest  cause  of  offence,  demand  some  notice. 

In  the  first  years  of  Cooper's  presidency  at  South  Carolina  College, 
geology  was  taught  at  no  other  institution  in  America  except  Yale, 
and  for  want  of  an  American  text-book,  both  Cooper  and  Silliman  were 
forced  to  use  the  English  edition  of  Bakewell's  Geology.  But  in  a  short 
time  Professor  Silliman  prepared  an  edition  of  Bake  well,  adding  to  it 
the  syllabus  of  his  own  lectures,  which  he  "  founded  on  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  the  earth  and  of  the  Deluge,  as  being  deliv- 
ered under  the  authority  of  divine  inspiration."  As  Cooper  could  get 
only  the  American  edition  for  his  class,  he  was  forced  to  put  into 
their  hands  a  view  of  geology  ciuite  different  from  what  he  himself  had 
taught.  So  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  class,  attacking  Silliman's 
position;  and  since  this  brought  on  him  '*  much  trouble,"  he  wrote  his 


» Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  EdncatioD,  No.  1,  1688;  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  the  University  of  Virginia,  p.  77. 
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pamphlet  on  the  Oounection  between  Geology  and  the  Pentateuch.  He 
called  in  question  the  right  of  attributing  the  authorshii)  of  the  Penta- 
teuch to  Moses,  since  it  is  nowhere  claimed  in  the  '^ bible"  (which  he  al- 
ways wrote  with  a  small  letter)  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  it.  The 
supposed  references  to  the  Law  of  Moses  can  not,  in  his  opinion,  mean 
the  Pentateuch,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  law  that  Moses  delivered 
to  the  people. 

Doctor  Cooper  went  "  out  of  the  routine  of  the  duties  of  his  office"  to 
urge  his  views  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  Dr.  Sims 
wondered  "that a  country  as  full  of  Presbyterianism  and  bigotry  as  that 
was  at  that  time  •  •  •  should  have  tolerated  a  man  in  his  position, 
especially  when  advocating  and  teaching  upon  such  an  unnecessary  sub- 
ject. Doctor  Cooper  lived  before  his  day.  If  he  had  flourished  now, 
in  the  days  of.  Darwin  and  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  he  would  have  been  a 
greater  infidel  than  any  or  all  three  of  them  put  together."^  His  teach- 
ings wore  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  cry  of  ** reorganiza- 
tion !  revolution !''  was  raised  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea-board.  The 
trustees  were  firm  in  their  support  of  Cooper,  and  nothing  was  done  for 
several  years.  As  the  board  of  trustees  was  immovable,  the  point  of 
attack  was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  UIS  TEACHINGS. 

On  December  7,  1831,  it  was  ^'  Eesolred,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  it  is  expedient  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  South  Carolina 
College  do  forthwith  investigate  the  conduct  of  Doctor  Cooper  as  pres- 
ident of  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  if  they  find  that  his  continu- 
ance in  office  defeats  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  institution  that  they  bo 
requested  to  remove  Jiim."  The  board  instantly  passed  resolutions  to 
investigate  the  matter.  Full  time  was  given  for  charges  and  answers, 
and  Cooper  defended  himself  in  very  full  and  elaborate  reports  and  in 
a  long  speech  at  the  trial. 

DOCTOR  cooper's  DEFENCE  ON  THE  TRIAL. 

From  his  installation  in  office  he  had  been  the  subject  of  incessant 
attacks  from  the  religious  elements  of  the  State,  and  finally  the  matter 
culminated  in  this  trial  before  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He 
was  charged  with  advancing  opinions  on  religion  offensive  to  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school  and  injurious  to  its  interests,  and  with  interfering 
witli  the  religious  opinions  of  the  students.  The  main  evidence  was  the 
passages  from  his  different  publications,  but  chiefly  from  his  Political 
l^conomy,  Letter  to  Any  Member  of  Congress,  and  his  translation  of 
IJroussais  on  Insanity-.  There  .was  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Tay- 
lor substantiating  the  third  count,  but  this  evidence  was  positively  con- 
tradicted by  six  other  witnesses. 

Doctor  Cooper  eloquently  defended  himself  in  a  speech  of  several 
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hours  in  length  before  the  committee  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  December, 
1832.  He  declared  that  this  trial  was  a  return  to  the  inquisitorial 
courts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  especially  significant  at  the  time 
when  South  Carolina  was  tremblingly  alive  to  the  usurpations  and  in-' 
fractions  of  the  General  Government.  His  opinions  on  materialism,  on 
a  salaried  clergy,  and  public  prayer,  and  other  liberal  views  were  all 
shared  by  John  Milton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  by  many  prominent 
churchmen.  Ko  man  after  full  examination  could  say  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  written  by  Moses,  and  he  himself  would  scruple  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  oath  of  any  man  who  could  think  so. 

The  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  and  of  South  Carolina  guaran- 
teed freedom  of  religious  belief  and  practice.  Was  it  to  be  guaranteed 
in  South  Carolina  and  withheld  from  the  South  Carolina  College  t  Ho 
denied  that  his  teachings  were  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  coliege. 
since,  under  his  administration,  the  largest  number  of  students  in  the 
history  of  the  college,  with  one  exception,  had  applied  for  admission. 
So  far  from  interfering  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  students,  lu» 
had  carefully  impressed  upon  them,  as  everj'  fitness  testified,  to  *' fol- 
low, while  at  college,  the  religion  of  their  parents."  But  he  claimed  for 
himself  the  right  to  hold  any  speculative  opinions  he  chose,  and  ap- 
peared unable  to  see  any  inconsistency  in  a  student's  being  practically 
all  right,  but  theoretically  all  wrong,  as  he  would  be  if  he  followed  Doc- 
tor Cooper's  practice  and  teaching.  The  trial  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  citizens,  and  the  speech  was  frequently 
applauded.^ 

Three  days  after  this  speech,  on  December  8, 1832,  the  board  reached 
a  conclusion,  and  fully  exonerated  him  in  a  resolution,  ''That  no  charges 
against  Doctor  Cooper,  showing  that  his  continuance  in  ofiice  defeats 
the  ends  and  aims  of  the  institution  or  authorizes  his  removal,  have 
been  substantiated  by  proof,  and  that  the  charges  against  him  be 
therefore  dismissed."  This  added  fuel  to  the  ilame;  the  ontcries  were 
redoubled ;  and  one  year  alter.  Cooper  resigned  the  presidency,  but 
held  his  professorship.  Still  his  opponents  were  not  satisfied,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  Doctor  Cooper  must  resign  or  the  college 
must  close  its  doors ;  so  in  1834  his  connection  with  the  college  was 
finally  severed. 

At  this  late  day  it  is  very  difiicult  to  reach  a  just  conclusion  as  to 
his  belief.  "  In  philosophy  he  was  a  materialist,  and  in  religion  a  free- 
thinker," is  the  opinion  of  a  contributor  to  Appleton's  Cyclopiedia. 
This  general  statement  cannot  be  denied,  but  what  particular  form  of 
religious  belief  his  free-thinking  made  him  reject  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined. It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  mistake  that  he  hated  the 
priesthood  with  all  the  concentrated  energy  of  his  nature.     He  de- 

^  From  a  pamphlet  in  the  Boston  Puhlic  Lihrary,  beiii^  a  reprint  from  the  Times 
and  Gazette  of  December  14,  1832. 
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nounced  them  as  a  body  self-orgauized  for  their  own  selfish  aims,  aud 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  attack  them.  Bnt  there  is  testimony  that 
he  never  attacked  Christianity.  But  he  did  attack  certain  theories  of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

A  witness  in  the  case  testified  that  he  had  heard  Doctor  Cooper  abuse 
the  clergy,  but  had  never  heard  him  say  a  word  against  the  Christian 
religion.  The  historian  of  the  college  thinks  that  the  board  made  the 
exculpating  report  out  of  sympathy  for  the  old  gentleman.* 

This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  college,  and 
it  seemed  unfortunate  that  the  institution  had  to  lose  such  faithful  serv- 
ices. It  was  a  State  school,  and  the  Constitution  guaranteed  freedom 
of  religion;  but  it  seemed  unfair  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  the 
pupils'  youth  to  poison  their  minds  agaiust  the  faith  learned  in  child- 
hood. This  course  left  its  impress  on  the  State,  and  to-day  the  enemies 
of  higher  State  education  point  to  Cooper  as  a  frightful  result  of  State 
training.  It  has  made  the  trustees  very  careful  since  then  to  allow  no 
effort  of  the  sort  to  be  made  again. 

COOPER'S  WORKS. 

From  this  time  to  his  death,  May  11,  1839,  he  was  occupied  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  statutes  of  the  State.  This  work  had  been  given  to  him 
])robably  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  position  in  the  college, 
lie  published  five  volumes,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  history  of  lib- 
erty as  he  understood  it.  It  includes  Magna  Charta,  Locke's  Constitu- 
tion,  various  charters  relating  to  South  Carolina,  Ordinance  of  1787, 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  Nullification  Ordinance,  and  the  vari- 
ous papers  on  the  tariff  brought  out  at  that  time,  with  notes  by  himself, 
ric  believed  in  putting  in  too  much  rather  than  too  little. 

As  has  been  said,  he  wrote  and  published  a  great  deal,  in  books, 
in  pamphlets,  and  in  reviews,  especially  the  Southern  Quarterly.  Many 
of  his  pamphlets  are  of  course  lost.  The  following  list  comprises  the 
most  of  his  works:  Translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian;  Transla- 
tion of  r>rou8sais;  Medical  »Turisprudence;  The  Emporium  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  (2  vols.);  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy; 
Kssay  on  the  Pentateuch;  Information  Concerning  America.^  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Southern  Quarterly 
IJeview.''  ''  His  style  was  bold,  sententious,  and  dogmatic,  but  clear, 
simple,  and  perspicuous." 


'  La  Horde,  p.  17;'). 

-  Ibid.,  p.  lGr»,  liiul  Appleton's  Ci'dopjcdia. 

'A  list  from  La  Burdo  is  given,  to  hIiow  the  extent  of  his  informat.'ou  and  his  rest- 
loss  <Mior;;y  :  Principles  of  Agricnltnre,  Vol.  I ;  Gall  on  the  Fnnctions  of  the  Brain, 
Vol.  I  :  Bt'gin'd  TherapeuticH,  Vo\.  I ;  HigglnM's  Celtic  Druids,  Vol.  Ill ;  Modern  Gas- 
tronomy, Vol.  IV  :  Higgins's  Celtic  Drnids,  Vol.  IV  ;  Bentham  on  Judicial  Evidence, 
Vol.  V  ;  Agrarian  and  Education  Systems,  Vol.  VI ;  Geology  and  Pentateuch,  Vol.  VI ; 
Social  Life  of  England  and  Franco,  Vol.  VI ;  Operation  of  Poisons,  Vol.  VII ;  Unite<l 
States  Bank,  Vol.  VIII;  Distribution  of  Wealth,  Vol.  VIIL 
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• 

His  Political  Economy,  which  La  Borde  thinks  has  no  value  what- 
ever, does  not  claim  to  be  anything  bat  a  coarse  of* lectures  to  imma- 
ture students  on  every-day  facts  of  political  economy.  Cooper  says  in 
his  preface: 

"In  drawing  up  this  very  brief  outline  of  political  economy,  I  have 
consulted  what  was  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  country  and  to  the  per- 
sona, where  and  to  whom  these  lectures  were  to  be  delivered.  I  have 
but  slightly  touched  those  questions  which  form  what  may  be  called 
the  metaphysics  of  political  economy.  I  am  not  writing  for  adept-s  in 
this  study,  but  for  young  men  who  enter  upon  it  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  its  object  or  its  uses.  I  have  therefore  been,  without 
scruple  and  voluntarily,  guilty  of  frequent  repetitions,  which  to  readers 
conversant  with  the  subject  will  seem  objectionable.  I  am  not  writing 
for  that  class  of  readers;  by  and  by  the  young  men  who  thank  me  for 
repetition  now,  will  lay  aside  my  book  to  study  the  more  abstruse  and 
nicer,  but  not  more  important,  questions  treated  by  Malthus,  Bicardo, 
and  McOulloch,  never  forgetting  that  they  must  begin  with  Adam 
Smith.  In  the  first  year  of  these  lectures  I  made  use  of  Mrs.  Marcet's 
very  neat  Compendium  of  Political  Economy  in  her  published  conver- 
sations on  that  subject,  and  afterward  ot*  McVickar's  republicatiou  of 
McCulloch's  Outlines,  to  which  he  has  added  some  very  useful  notes. 
I  have  now  published  my  own  views  of  the  subject,  and  some  other 
topics  connected  with  it,  because  I  tWnk  my  own  lectures  have  been 
better  understood  by  the  class  to  whom  they  were  delivered  than  the 
text  books  I  employed.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  would 
do  well  to  peruse  Adam  Smith,  Say,  Miilthus,  Kicardo,  McOulloch,  and 
Mill.  The  last  author  has  drawn  up  an  excellent  compend  (third  edi- 
tion), which  well  deserves  to  be  republished  here.  Mr.  Cardozo,  of 
Charleston,  in  his  Notes  on  Political  Econon)y,  has  shown  himself  pro- 
foundly ac<iuainted  with  the  nicer  questions  belonging  to  this  science, 
and  has  entitled  himself  to  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  peruse  Mal- 
thus and  Ricardo  with  full  advantage.  These  lectures  I  trust  will  bo 
found  useful  under  the  circumstances  that  have  dictated  their  compo- 
sition and  promi)ted  their  publication.  Of  this  1  leave  the  public  to 
judge." 

Within  the  limits  laid  down  by  himself.  Doctor  Cooper  has  presented 
his  points  in  a  clearer  and  more  attractive  style  than  can  be  found  in 
most  authors.  The  book  is  nowhere  dry.  Even  where  subsequent  in- 
vestigations have  rendered  his  ideas  unauthoritative,  they  are  always 
interesting  as  a  history  of  economic  thought.  (3ooper  is  one  of  the 
most  advanced  of  the  laisscz-fairc  school.  The  title-page  contains  the 
famous  question  of  Colbert  and  the  laissezfaire  answer  of  the  mer- 
chants. 

In  the  main  Cooper  belongs  to  the  Kicardian  school,  as  correcting 
Smith  in  some  of  his  errors.     He  holds  that  the  nation  is  merely  the 
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collection  of  iodiviiluals,  that  national  morality  is  identical  with  indi- 
vidual morality.  He  Siivs:  ''Those  rules  of  conduct  which  are  best 
calculated  to  ))romote  the  mutual  happiness  of  nations  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  as  individuals,  constitute  the  only  maxims  of 
the  law  of  nations  obligatory  on  all,  because  calculated  for  the  perma- 
nent benefit  of  all.''  (Political  Economy,  p.  29.)  He  further  adds  :  "A 
legislator  might  as  well  direct  the  analyses  of  the  chemist,  or  the  manip- 
ulations of  the  pin  maker,  as  the  pursuits  of  the  planter,  the  manufact- 
urer, or  the  merchant"  (p.  31) ;  and,  "every  political  community  or  na- 
tion ought  to  be  considered  as  instituted  for  the  good  and  the  benefit  of 
the  many  who  compose  it,  and  not  of  the  few  that  govern  it"  (p.  33). 

Cooper  denies  Mill's  assertion  that  there  can  be  no  general  glut. 
He  insists  that  abstract  economists  assinne  too  great  mobility,  and  by 
no  means  malce  the  allowance  of  time  that  is  required.  He  holds  (as 
J.  S.  Mill  subsequently  did)  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  worked 
temporary  injury,  but  permanent  benefit ;  though  he  differs  from  Mill  as 
to  the  reason,  giving  the  old  tlieory  that  the  invention  makes  more  de- 
mand for  labor,  while  Mill  holds  that  the  invention  merely  extends  the 
limit  of  the  pressure  of  population  on  subsistence.  He  differs  from  Ri- 
cardo  and  Malthus  as  to  natural  wages.  Eicardo  holds  that  natural 
wages  arc  equal  to  what  will  enable  laborers  to  live  and  perpetuate 
themselves  without  increase  or  decrease;  and  Malthus  thinks  that  they 
are  wages  wliich,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  society,  are  necessary 
to  keep  a  supply  of  labor  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  But  Cooper 
maintains  that  the  difference  between  cost  of  labor  and  cost  of  commodi- 
ties lies  in  the  fact  that  a  bale  of  Cloth  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
market  and  held  until  it  brings  cost  of  production,  while  the  laborer 
must  be  employed  or  starve.  He  cannot  wait,  but  must  accept  what 
is  offered.  Here,  again,  says  Cooper,  time  must  be  considered.  Wages 
must  not  be  considered  for  accurate  reasons  as  consisting  of  money  or 
grain,  but  **in  the  proportion  received  by  the  laborer  of  the  value  at 
which  the  article  he  has  been  engaged  on  is  sold  or  exchanged.  The 
article  produced  and  the  price  it  brings  in  the  market  is  the  fund  for 
buying  labor  and  capital." 

I>ut  space  i)revents  a  further  anal^'sis  of  the  work.  Of  his  Political 
Economy  McCulloch,  in  his  Literature  of  Political  Economy,  says:  "This 
work,  though  not  written  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  is  the  best  of  the 
American  works  on  political  economy  that  we  have  ever  met  with."  .  Dr. 
Julius  Kautz,  a  German  writer,. devotes  half  a  page  in  his  work  to  a 
notice  of  Cooper's  work  on  political  economy,  calling  him  the  "  radical 
and  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  American  protective  system."* 

His  translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  notes,  has  of  course 
been  superseded,  but  it  was  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind  when  it 


>  NatioDal-OekoDotnik,  p.  717. 
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was  issued,  and  undoubtedly  gave  a  stimulus  to  tbe  study  of  the  civil 
law  in  this  country.* 

His  Information  concerning  America  is  an  authority  on  the  early  in- 
dustrial and  economic  conditions  of  this  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost 
the  only  source  for  sucb  information  in  the  early  period. 

STUDENT  TROUBLES. 

The  history  of  the  college  would  be  incomplete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  numerous  difficulties  which  occurred  between  the  students 
and  the  authorities.  They  are  not  to  be  considered  as  mere  fun  and 
I)lay  of  the  students,  which  ended  with  the  particular  acts  themselves, 
but  as  serious  affairs  affecting  the  reputation  of  the  institution.  For 
this  reason  the  large  space  devoted  to  an  account  of  them  by  La  Borde 
is  really  very  proper.  The  college  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
public  affairs,  and  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Legislature, 
that  every  trouble  within  its  walls  was  felt  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
State.  The  historian  of  the  college  describes  them  with  all  the  minute- 
ness and  intense  gravity  that  would  fit  an  important  affair  of  State. 
They  wore  the  ordinary  kind  of  boys'  frolics  and  troubles,  although  of 
almost  every  imaginable  character.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
college  it  was  reported  that  professors' houses  had  been  stoned,  and  the 
professors  called  *niars"  to  their  faces. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  college  it  \vas  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Governor  that  there  were  certain  practices  among  the  students  that 
prevented  the  boys  of  the  low  country  from  attending.  This  officer 
gravely  communicated  to  the  faculty  his  belief  that  some  failed  to  send 
their  sons  to  Columbia  on  account  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  students; 
but  he  thought  the  custom  *^exploded  with  us  in  genteel  company, 
except  where  there  may  be  one  or  two  old  confirmed  smokers.'' 

By  1810  the  school-boy  sport  of  turkey-stealing  had  been  very  fully 
develoi)ed,  and  about  this  time  that  very  '*  unliterary  "  amusement,  fisti- 
cuffs, had  also  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  list  of  diversions.  The 
excitement  of  the  coming  conflict  with  Great  Britain  probably  called 
forth  for  the  first  time  the  qse  of  fire-arms  on  the  campus.  To  get  drunk 
and  distribute  free  whisky  at  the  well  on  the  college  campus,  and  go 
roaming  around  breaking  windows,  stoning  professors'  houses,  defying 
the  faculty,  seem  to  have  been  quite  usual  occurrences.  The  college 
authorities  were  powerless  on  one  such  occasion  and  appealed  to  tbe 
town,  and  obtained  the  aid  of  the  militia.    This  riot,  wiiich  broke  out  ini- 


'  Professor  Miuor,  head  of  the  law  department  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  says 
of  Cooper's  Institutes :  "Cooper's  translation  is  founded  upon  that  of  Harris,  and 
dirt'crs  from  it  only  in  occasioually  employing  a  more  condensed  expression.  His  notes 
owe  very  little  to  Harris,  and  in  the  main  appear  to  me,  who  am  only  a  sciolist  in  the 
Roman  law,  judicious  and  instructive." — Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bnnean  of 
Education,  No.  1,  1888:  Thomas  Jell'erson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  p.  57. 
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mediately  after  evening  prayers,  notwitlistanding  the  "  serious  and  im- 
pressive address''  by  the  president,  lasted  for  a  long  time. 

A  very  general  form  of  amusement  was  to  remove  the  wooden  steps 
that  led  to  the  building,  and  force  the  professors  to  climb  a  ladder. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  Dr.  Cooper's  lecture  on  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Peutiiteuch  or  not,  no  one  now  can  say,  but  true  it  is,  the  students 
permanently  removed  the  chapel  steps,  and  forced  the  grave  profes- 
sors to  climb  a  ladder  in  order  to  attend  divine  services.  •  Every  little 
event  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  students  to  avoid  this  service.  A 
very  light  shower  of  rain  at  one  time  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  their 
rooms,  though  the  president  could  walk  through  it  "  without  any  in- 
convenience."^ Their  notion  of  their  rights  forbade  them  to  attend 
another  professor  when  the  regular  one  was  sick  and  the  classes  were 
changed. 

The  bell  was  stolen  from  the  chapel,  and  the  young  dialecticians  in- 
stantly agreed  that  it  would  be  "  unlawful"  to  attend  recitations  and 
prayers  without  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  they  were  always  punctili- 
ous to  obey  all  laws.  A  dinner  bell  in  the  hands  of  a  negro  was  called 
into  use,  but  the  faculty  had  qualms  of  conscience  on  this  point,  since 
the  law  required  the  bell-ringer  to  be  a  white  man.  Their  perplexing 
doubts  were  summarily  settled  by  the  students  boldly  taking  the  bell 
from  him.  This  grave  crisis  was  met  by  some  shrewd  trustee  recom- 
mending that  another  bell  bo  put  in  the  cupola.  "  The  effect  was  mag- 
ical ;  the  students  gave  a  prompt  obedience,  and  the  spirit  of  letters 
again  breathed  upon  fill  its  gentle  influence."* 

At  the  foundation  of  the  school,  the  Commons  system  of  boarding 
had  been  adopted  for  the  students  and  they  were  all  forced  to  accept 
it,  whether  the  steward  gave  proper  accommodations  or  not.  This  had 
been  the  source  of  endless  rebellions  and  boycotts  by  the  students. 
Thomas  Cooper  had  remarked  in  his  vigorous  way  "  that  the  college  is 
in  yearly  jeopard^'  of  being  destroyed  by  the  disputes  iibout  eating.^ 
Tli(»  matter  was  at  first  compromised  by  making  the  steward  a  salaried 
oni(*er,  but  the  question  was  not  entirely  settled  until  the  system  was 
jibolished. 

The  various  difficulties  at  times  seriously  affected  the  attendance 
on  the  college  exercises.  The  students  combined  to  refuse  informing  on 
one  of  their  number  for  any  offence,  and  all  but  twenty-eight  of  them 
were  suspended.  Again,  sixty  were  suspended,  while  at  one  session 
seventy-seven  refused  to  return,  because  the  petition  on  their  favorite 
grievance,  "  eating,"  had  not  been  granted.  This  seems  very  serious 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  average  {vttendance  of  the  college  for  its 
whole  history  has  been  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  but  three 
times  before  the  Civil  War  rising  to  two  hundred. 

But  the  students  were  not  always  in  the  wrong.    One  of  their  num- 


» hsL  Borde,  p.  134.  « Ibid,,  p.  288. 
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ber  on  one  occasion  was  punished  without  an  investigation ;  they  re- 
spectfully asked  for  an  investigation  and  were  refused.  The  only 
redress  was  to  ovgsinize  a  boycott  of  the  professors,  and  a  conference 
was  called,  the  matter  looked  into,  and  the  student  cleared. 

The  historian  gravely  remarks  that  "  it  is  not  a  thing  of  play  to 
take  hold  of  the  calcul  us,"  and  when  the  professor  of  mathematics  invited 
his  class  to  try  their  strength  with  the  difficulties,  many  declined  the 
contest.  The  professpr  announced  '^  that  it  might  be  that  half  of  his 
class  were  very  smart  fellows,  for  he  never  saw  them ;  but  the  half  who 
attended  his  recitations  were  as  laborious  as  oxen,  but  as  stupid  as 
asses."  Even  La  Borde  thought  that  *' nothing  could  justify  such 
language."  The  students  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  but  '<  finally  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  professors  and  class.^ 

DUELLING. 

Among  the  first  offences  reported  by  the  faculty  was  that  of  duel- 
ling, but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  strictly  forbidden  in  the  early  yean. 
In  the  regulations  ot*  1853  there  appears  a  very  strong  rule  against 
the  practice,  with  a  penalty  of  expulsion.  Duelling  went  on  and  there 
were  some  very  sad  cases  reported,  one  of  which  is  related  by  Doctor 
Sims.  Two  young  men  of  promise,  one  day  at  table,*  seized  simoltane- 
ously  a  dish  of  trout.  Neither  would  let  go  for  some  time.  "  Sir, 
what  can  I  do  to  insult  you  ?  "  said  one.  *'This  is  enough,  and  you  will 
hear  from  me,"  said  the  other.  "Ajid  now  comes  the  strangest  part  of 
the  whole  atfair.  Xo  less  a  [)erson  than  General  Pierce  M.  Butler,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Mexican  War  as  the  colonel  of  the  Palmetto  Begi- 
nientj  and  who  later  became  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  agreed  to  act 
as  second  to  one  of  these  young  men."  A  distinguished  lawyer  in  the 
city  was  tlie  si^cond  for  the  other.  The  boys  met  and  fired ;  one  died 
in  a  few  days,  the  other  was  badly  crippled  and  died  two  or  three 
years  after  of  deliriun.  tremens.  The  tragical,  affair  excited  no  notice 
whatever  in  the  college  or  State.^ 

But  Francis  Lieber  in  his  diary  refers  to  the  expulsion  of  two  stu- 
dents in  183G  on  account  of  a  duel.  So  it  must  be  that  a  change  of 
feeling  on  the  subject  had  taken  place  in  the  four  years  intervening 
between  the  two  cases  report^id.  The  students  now  think  no  more  of 
settling  their  little  ditUculties  by  a  reference  to  the  code,  than  the  i)ro- 
fessors  think  of  resorting  to  the  rod  in  case  of  disorderly  conduct  by 
the  students. 

Duelling  has  been  effectually  abolished  in  the  State  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  engage  in  a  duel  or  be  a  party  to 
an  affair  of  honor.  It  was  mainly  through  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  public  press,  under  the  lead  of  Captain  F.  W.  Dawson,  and  the 
influence  of  the  News  and  Courier,  growing  out  of  the  unfortunate  meet- 
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ing  of  Colonels  Sbaimon  and  Cash,  that  public  opinion  was  arrayed 
against  this  practice.  For  his  high  moral  courage,  and  his  opposition 
to  the  duello,  Captain  Dawson  was  created  in  1883  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Honor  to 
his  memory! 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

Although  an  institution  of  the  State,  religious  services  were  held  in 
the  chapel  from  the  beginning.  .An  appropriation  was  made  for  fitting 
up  the  chapel  and,  at  two  different  times,  for  supplying  it  with  psalm 
books.  Morning  and  evening  services  were  hold  and  attendance  on 
them  enforced.  The  Sunday  morning  services  were  dispensed  witli  at 
one  time,  but  were  restored  by  order  of  the  faculty.  The  early  regula- 
tions allowed  a  student  to  absent  himself  from  Sunday  services  if  his 
parents  permitted  it.  But  it  was  found  that  too  many  took  advantage 
of  this  privilege  of  not  attending  any  services  at  all,  and  the  regulations 
were  amended  so  as  to  insure  better  attendance.  The  rule  now  is  to 
require  each  student  to  attend  service  at  some  church  in  the  city,  and 
it  is  enforced  by  calling  the  roll  on  Monday  morning,  each  man  answer- 
ing for  himself. 

This  strict  enforcement  of  attendance  on  religious  services  was  sup- 
plemented after  Doctor  Cooper's  removal  by  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  sacred  literature.  JSishop 
Elliott,  of  the  Episcopjil  Church,  was  elected  professor.  This  chair  was 
discontinued  at  the  reorganization  in  1873,  and  the  Sunday  chapel 
services  in  1885,  but  there  is  still  a  chaplain.  It  seems  somewhat  pe- 
culiar that  the  State  should  be  so  strict  in  this  regard  while  the  denomi- 
national colleges  are  so  liberal.  Verv  few  of  these  in  the  State  enforce 
the  rules  for  attendance  on  divine  worship,  while  some  of  the  State 
schools  of  other  States  are  careful  to  have  no  services  at  all.  No  serv- 
ices can  be  enforced  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Statei  The  continua- 
tion of  these  services  in  the  college  is  probably  due  to  the  reaction 
against  Thomas  Cooper's  teachings. 

ROBERT  W.  BARNWELL. 

On  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Cooper  the  college  was  reorganized, 
but  nearly  all  the  old  professors  were  retained.  The  institution  was  in 
a  very  bad  condition  ;  the  religious  people  of  the  Stato  had  sent  their 
sons  to  other  colleges  for  training,  and  the  whole  number  in  college  in 
1835  was  reduced  to  twenty.  A  new  man  was  elected  for  permanent 
president,  Professor  Henry  having  filled  the  office  temporarily  for  a  year. 

The  man  chosen  was  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  who  was  born  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  State  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  aristocratic  families. 
He  had  attended  Mr.  Hurlbut's  school  in  Charleston,  and  had  grad- 
uated with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  at  Harvard  in  1821,  when 
twenty  years  old.  He  served  one  term  in  the  lower  House  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  two  terms  in  Congress,  voluntarily  retiring  from  this  posi- 
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tion.  He  was  a  highly  caltivatod  gentleman,  but  made  no  pretensions 
to  scholarship.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  its  various  branches.  He  took  charge 
of  the  department  of  political  philosophy.  He  used  Vattel  in  interna- 
tional law,  and  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  and  required  the  stady  of 
the  State  Constitution  and  that  of  the  United  States.  He  accompanied 
his  various  courses  with  lectures  when  he  thought  the  subject  demanded 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  eminently  courteous  and 
dignified,  and  well  fitted  to  restore  the  lost  reputation  of  the  school. 

The  board  had  been  alarmed  at  the  low  condition  of  the  college  under 
Cooper,  and  had  discussed  and  reviewed  the  whole  plan  of  education. 
Many  schemes,  some  wild,  some  foolish,  and  some  sensible,  had  all  been 
gravely  considered.  They  considered  the  propriety  of  iutroduclDg  the 
study  of  elocution,  of  agriculture,  botany,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  gymnas- 
tics, and  dramatic  exhibitions.  They  employed  an  instructor  in  fencing 
and  gymnastics  for  three  months,  and  required  all  the  students  to  at- 
tend. But  the  only  permanent  change  was  the  addition  of  the  chair  of 
evidences  of  Christianity  and  sacred  literature.  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott, 
son  of  the  Stephen  Elliott  who  was  the  father  of  the  free  school  system, 
was  elected  to  the  place.  Increased  appropriations  were  also  made 
for  the  chemical,  mathematical,  and  historical  departments.  Their  ef- 
forts were  successful,  for  in  a  few  years  the  number  of  students  reached 
again  the  average,  and  the  college  was  doing  its  usual  work.  President 
Barnwell  had  restored  confidence  in  the  institution,  and  had  put  his 
best  energies  to  the  work ;  but  his  health  failed,  and  in  1841  he  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by 

PROFESSOR  ROBERT  HENRY. 

This  gentleman,  a  native  of  the  State,  was  born  in  1792.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  on 
returning  home  entered  the  ministry.  In  1818  he  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  logic;  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  college.  On  the  removal  of 
Tlionins  Copper  he  expected  to  be  elevated  to  the  presidency,  but, 
unlbrtunatoly  for  him,  popular  clamor  considered  him  as  heretical  as 
his  old  president,  and  refused  him  the  honor.  lie  tried  to  remove  this 
jnejudice  by  a  sermon  from  the  text,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,"  which  he  formally  dedicated  to  the  trustees  of  the  college. 
He  retired  from  the  service  of  the  college  until  he  was  recalled  in  1839 
as  professor,  and  three  years  later  became  president. 

He  held  this  office  until  1845,  but  was  not  verv  successful.  His 
scholarship  was  not  at  all  doubted,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher  was 
gratifying,  but  the  tnmults,  disorders,  boycotts,  and  rebellions  required 
for  their  control  executive  ability  more  than  scholarship.  The  board 
diplomatically  met  the  difficulty  by  electing  him  professor  of  Greek, 
and  filling  the  president's  chair  with  another.  He  continued  his  con- 
nection with  the  college  until  his  death  in  1856.  He  published  noth- 
ing" except  some  magazine  articles,  some  sermons,  and  eulogies;  one  of 
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the  latter  was  upou  John  C.  Calhoun.    On  his  retirement  from  the  office 
of  president  he  was  sncceeded  by 

WILLIAM  C.   PRESTON. 

William  Campbell  Preston  was  born  in  1794  in  Virginia.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Colonel  William  Campbell,  who  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain,  and  was  well  fitted  to  take  high  rank  among  the 
people  of  South  Carolina.  He  went  South  when  a  boy  on  account  of 
pulmonary  troubles.  While  travelling  through  South  Carolina  he  first 
heard  of  the  college,  and  applying  for  admission,  astonished  the  Latin 
examiner  by  giving  Dryden's  translation  of  the  lines  from  Virgil.  He 
graduated  with  distinction  in  1812,  making  his  commencement  speech 
on  the  Lite  and  Character  of  Jefferson.  After  travelling  in  this  country 
ami  Europe  for  several  years,  he  settled  for  the  practice  of  law  in  Co- 
lumbia. He  of  course  entered  politics,  as  that  was  almost  tfle  only 
path  for  an  ambitious  young  man,  and  rose  very  rapidly  in  his  calling. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  there  be- 
came the  most  finished  orator  of  the  stately,  dignified.  Southern  school. 
His  rei)utation  became  national.  Being  unable  to  follow  his  party,  he 
retired  to  private  life  in  1842,  and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
college  in  1845.  His  reputation  and  election  gave  a  great  im^ietus  to 
the  attendance  on  the  exercises.  Never  before  or  since  have  such  num- 
bers been  registered  at  any  single  session.  The  third  year  of  his  ad- 
n)inistration  the  number  went  to  223,  and  the  fourth  3'ear  to  237,  the 
average  for  his  whole  term  being  191.  At  only  one  other  session  before 
the  Civil  War  did  the  list  reach  200,  and  at  no  time  since. 

His  fame  rests  on  his  profound  classical  scholarship,  his  eloquence,  and 
his  powers  of  conversation.  His  grace  of  manner  and  his  aptness  of 
illustration  have  coined  the  word  ''  Prestonian,''  that  is  even  now  heard 
in  local  use.  His  reputation  as  a  cultivated  gentleman  and  as  a  rhetori- 
cian attracted  the  students,  and  this  was  but  natural,  since  it  was  only 
through  the  charms  of  rhetoric  that  they  could  look  for  promotion  in 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  public  spirit.  He  devoted  himself  unceasingly 
to  the  work  of  the  college,  although  his  means  did  not  at  all  require  it. 
He  founded  the  Columbian  Athenaium,  and  bestowed  his  libniry  of  sev- 
eral thousand  volumes  upon  it.  His  success  as  a  disciplinarian  was 
only  fair,  though  he  kept  the  tumults  within  reasonable  bounds.  He 
retired  on  account  of  failing  health  in  1851,  and  died  in  Columbia  May 
22,  18G0. 

THE  TEAINING  AT  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  election  and  success  of  William  0.  Preston  developed  very  strongly 

the  training  at  the  institution.    Being  the  representative  of  the  people, 

and  at  all  times  directly  ander  their  control,  it  was  very  sensitive  to 

popular  feeling  and  wants,  and  naturally  would  be  quicker  to  respond 
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to  siicli  needs  thau  an  institution  founded  on  independent  fund^.  Tbe 
professions  were  honorable  and  essential  stepping-stones  for  tbe  attain- 
ment of  high  position  in  these  large  centres  of  population. 

Literary  pursuits  had  not  been  successful.  Even  the  novelist  could 
get  but  few  hearers.  William  Gilmore  Simms,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all  the  literary  men  of  the  State,  bitterly  lamented  tbe  lack 
of  culture  among  the  masses  and  the  great  indifference  to  literary 
pursuits.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  young  men  but*  to  enter  public  life, 
and  this  was  to  be  done  chiefly  through  the  doors  of  the  law,  aud  suc- 
cess in  it  depended  mainly  on  eloquence  and  learning.  Everything 
that  could  give  fluency  and  aptness  of  illustration  was  carefully  taught 
Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  ancient  languages,  on  rhetoric,  and  on  the 
studies  that  relate  to  government.  W.  J.  Rivers,  a  graduate  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  for  many  years,  said  that  the  college  "  directed 
8peci<al  attention  to  rhetoric  and  the  study  of  the  classics.  Its  excel- 
lence in  these  branches  equalled,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  of  any  col- 
lege in  the  country."  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  were  required  studies.  John  C.  Calhoun's  work  on  government 
was  made  a  text-book  by  act  of  Legislature. 

Furnishing  the  training  necessary  for  young  politicians,  the  college 
became  a  school  of  politics.  Gradually  it  came  to  be  known  and  rec- 
ognized that  a  young  politician  was  heavily  handicapped  if  he  received 
his  education  at  another  institution.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  tbe 
State  institution  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  within 
a  short  time  jvfter  taking  their  degrees.  In  this  body  they  naturally 
formed  a  close  corporation.  They  supported  each  other  aud  kept 
down  the  outsiders.  It  was  a  vigorous  organization,  compact,  aud 
bold.  They  ruled  the  House,  and  through  that  influenced  the  State. 
No  measure  they  opposed  could  become  law.  Hard  struggles  were 
made  at  times  by  the  outsiders,  but  the  compact  organization  of  the 
college  men  usually  succeeded.  It  was  a  system  of  promotion  from  the 
college  halls  to  those  of  the  Legislature,  aud  very  often  it  took  x)Iace 
in  the  year  of  graduation. 

The  results  of  the  training  at  the  college  show  this  political  tendency 
in  another  way.  Kearly  all  the  men  in  the  State  who  have  been  prom- 
iuent  in  politics  have  for  a  time  attended  the  college  classes.  Of  tbe 
men  in  active  x)olitics  in  1888,  both  United  States  Senators  and  two 
out  of  the  seven  Congressmen  have  been  connected  with  the  college  as 
students.  Of  the  prominent  politicians  in  the  past  who  have  attracted 
attention  outside  the  State,  probably  all  but  one  were  students  in 
Columbia.  John  C.  Calhoun  received  his  diploma  from  Yale,  but 
George  McDuffie,  William  C.  Preston,  and  Hugh  S.  Legare  were  grad- 
uates of  the  State  College. 

A  strong  tendency  to  politics  was  necessarily  given  by  the  presidents. 
Cooper  meddled  with  politics,  as  he  did  with  every  thing  else ;  Barn- 
well and  Preston  had  been  United  Stjites  Senators;  while  Thornwell 
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was  a  power  in  politics,  tbough  never  holding  office.  Men  prominent 
in  politics,  law,  medicine,  and  theology  have  been  trained  there,  bnt 
none  in  literature  are  to  be  compared  with  them  in  station.  "After  all, 
how  many  of  our  hundreds  of  American  colleges  can  boast  the  name  of 
even  one  man  of  great  literarj^  genius?"  ^  College  professors  have  been 
sent  out  from  there,  but  their  reputation  has  not  been  so  great  as  that 
of  their  classmates  in  other  callings.  But  the  college  filled  a  need  in  the 
State.  The  population  was  neither  manufacturing  nor  commercial,  but 
agricultural.  Technical  training  was  not  called  for,  but  orators  and 
statesmen  were  demanded.  Training  necessary  for  politicians  and  for 
the  administration  of  the  government  was  needed,  and  the  college 
supplied  it. 

WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  complete  biographical  catalogue  of  the 
alumni  has  ever  been  issued,  but  a  numerical  list  of  them  has  been 
preserved.  The  number  of  graduates  to  date  (1887)  is  1,912,  of  whom 
1,740  received  their  degrees  before  the  War.  The  whole  number  is 
distributed  by  years  as  follows: 
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Xumber  of  (fraduates  each  year  from  liiOi  to  1862^  inclusive. 


■ 

Year. 
1806 

Number    of 
Graduates. 

Tear. 

U  e3 

28 

Year. 

22 

Year. 
1848 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

i 

1 

1820 

1834 

32 

1807 

4 

1821 

27 

1836 

10 

1849 

64 

1808 

31 

1822 

23 

1836 

11 

1850 

63 

1809 

18 

1823...:... 

8 

1837 

42 

1851 

47 

IHIO 

•-'5 

1824 

10 

1838 

37 

1852 

47 

1811  

25 

1825 

33 

1839 

22 

1  1H53 

11 

1812 

34 

1826 

28 

1810 

36 

1854 

21 

1813 

33 

1827 

13 

1  1841 

M) 

^  1855 

66 

1814 

45 

1828 

2o; 

1842 

42 

!  1856 

33 

1815 

37 

1829 

2d 

1843. 

25 

1857 

21 

1816 

31 

1830 

37 

1844..:.... 

37 

1858 

44 

1817 

28 

1831 

37 

1845 

33 

1859 

30 

1818 

35 

1832 

33 

1846 

31 

1860 

38 

1819 

1 

32 

1 

1833 

37 

1847 

35 

1861 

31 

1,740 

NOTK.— Inn 

titutioD  closed  July, 

1862. 

'  W.  1*.  Trent  oii  lulluence  of  Virginia  University  on  Soatberu  Life  and  Thought. 
Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1888,  pp.  171, 174. 
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From  1865  to  1877,  inclusive. 


Year.     Doj^roos.  |  Individ  uaLs. 


1868 

12 

12 

1869 

8 

8 

1870 

11 

all 

1871 

6 

a6 

1872 

16 

al5 

1873 

8 

68 

Totals 

61 

60 

1874 

5 

5 

1875 

7 

6 

1876 

12 

No  data. 

1877 

No  duta. 

No  data. 

a  Ono  bolder  of  nnotbor  degree. 
b  Two  holders  of  other  degrees. 

Deduct  fivo  holders  of  degrees  iu  preceding  years,  and  the  nuinb«r  of  different 
graduates  as  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  and  LL.  B.,  from  1868  to  1873,  inclusive,  was  55. 

In  October,  1873,  the  University  opened  under  new  management,  with  colored 
students  only,  and  so  continued  until  July  1,  1877.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  institution  had  no  final  exercises  in  June,  1877. 

A  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  was  established  on  the  grounds  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Columbia,  opening  in  October,  1880.  The  course  for  graduation  was  one 
of  three  years.  It  sent  out,  however,  no  graduates,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  South 
Carolina  College  in  July,  1882. 

South  Carolina  College  reopened  October,  18«2.  The  intermediate  class  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  were  allowed  to  take  their  diplomas  after  one 
year's  study,  forming  the  class  of  1883.  The  record  from  that  time  up  to  1887  is  g^ven 
in  the  following  table : 
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Year. 

1883 
1H84 
1885 
188*5 
1H87 


I)fgr«;t«8. 

ludividuaLs. 

11 

11 

13 

13 

21 

a21 

26 

&24 

32 

c30 

103 

09 

Totals 


(I  One  hoUU'r  uf  another  degree. 
b  Three  holders  of  other  degrees. 
c  Two  hohh'rs  of  other  degre«w. 


Deduct  six  holders  of  degroca  of  previous  years,  and  there  remain  1)3  different  gradu- 
ates within  the  period  included  in  the  table. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  an  alumni  catalogue,  the  subsequent  Hfc  of  only 
a  small  number  of  the  graduates  is  known.  Out  of  a  partial  list  of  one 
bandred  and  fift^'-six,  there  were  eighty  lawyers,  thirty-two  members  of 
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tho  State  House  of  Representatives,  four  members  of  the  Confederate 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  seventeen  members  of  the  State 
Senate.  Out  of  the  whole  number  there  were  twenty-two  Governors  of 
States,  of  whom  seventeen  presided  over  South  Carolina,  and  the  others 
over  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia.  At  one  time  three 
successive  terms,  and  at  another  four  successive  terras,  in  the  execu- 
tive office  were  filled  by  her  alumni.  Since  tho  memorable  campiiign 
of  1S7G,  four  of  the  five  chief  executives  were  graduates  of  the  college, 
while  the  fifth,  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  late  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Tre.aaury,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  was  from 
the  Citadel  Academy.  Eight  lieutenant-governors  have  also  received 
their  diplomas  at  Columbia.  Fourteen  United  States  Senators  have 
attended  her  classes,  of  whom  all  but  three  went  from  South  Carolina, 
these  three  being  from  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Thirty-nine 
Members  of  Congress  received  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  collegiate 
training  there,  of  whom  twenty-eight  represented  the  State,  the  others 
being  from  Alabama,  Texas,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  In 
tho  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  Congresses  both  the  Senators  and  four 
of  the  six  Congressmen  at  some  time  had  been  on  the  roll  of  the  college. 
In  the  Forty-sixth,  Forty-seventh,  Forty-eighth,  and  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gresses, both  the  Senators  and  three  of  the  Representatives  had  at- 
tended the  college,  while  a  fourth  Representative  in  the  two  latter 
Congresses  was  a  graduate  of  the  Citadel  Academy.  Thirty-three 
judges  and  chancellors  of  South  Carolina  and  adjacent  States  have 
been  trained  within  her  walls.  Among  them  were  three  chief-justices 
and  three  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina, 
including  the  present  chief-justice.  Fifteen  presidents  of  colleges 
point  to  her  as  their  alma  mater,  of  whom  three  presided  over  the  in- 
stitution at  Columbia,  including  J.  M.  McBryde,  its  present  progressive 
head.  There  were  also  thirty-nine  professors  in  the  various  colleges  in 
South  Carolina  and  adjoining  States.  Five  bishops  of  the  •Methodist 
and  Episcopal  Churches  and  fifteen  brigadiers  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice were  also  trained  there,  with  nine  members  of  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate Governments.  The  State  government  of  South  Carolina  is 
also  indebted  to  the  college  for  fourteen  of  her  officers  at  diflferent  times. 
The  fullness  of  the  list  of  lawyers  and  politicians  is  the  strongest  tes- 
timony as  to  the  tendency  of  the  training  at  the  college.  To  this  long 
list  of  distinguished  public  men  may  be  added  James  L.  Petigru,  Dr. 
J.  Marion  Sims,  and  the  eminent  botanist,  H.  W.  Ravenel.^ 

'  This  eminent  botanist  died  July  17,  1887.  His  researches  in  the  department  of 
pho'nogamous  and  cryptogamoas  plants  wore  more  complete  and  original  than  those 
of.  any  other  investigator  in  the  country,  and  place  him  primus  inter  pares  in  a  State 
which  has  produced  such  botanists  as  Garden,  Walter,  McBryde,  Elliot,  Porcher,  and 
Gibbcs.  Ilis  published  works  have  been  chiefly  in  the  form  of  monographs,  and 
attracted  much  attention  in  tho  scientific  world.  His  herbarium  is  a  very  valuable 
collection,  especially  in  the  class  fungi,  and  would  greatly  enrich  the  cabinet  of  any 
nniversity  or  scientiflc  institution. 
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made  him  almost  indispensable  to  the  college.  When  he  was  professor 
under  W.  C.  Preston,  he  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Baltimore.  He  sent  in  his  resignation,  but  the 
regulations  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  required  a  year  for 
it  to  take  effect.  So  strongly  was  the  president  impressed  with  the  use- 
fulness of  Professor  Thornwell  to  the  college  that  he  sought  the  aid  of 
Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  a  very  prominent  Presbyterian  minister,  to  iiiToke 
the  interposition  of  the  church  to  prevent  ThornwelPs  withdrawal  from 
the  institution.  He  testified  that  "  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  Doctor 
Thornwell  from  the  college.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  the  representative 
there  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  embraces  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  State,  without  whose  support  the  institution  cannot  exist.  In 
the  second  place,  he  has  acquired  that  moral  influence  over  the  stadents 
which  is  superior  even  to  law,  and  his  removal  will  take  away  the  very 
buttresses  on  which  the  administration  of  the  college  rests."  Doctor ' 
Palmer  submitted  a  paper  to  the  Presbytery,  and  that  body  withdrew 
their  consent  of  the  previous  year,  and  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
their  unwillingness  that  Doctor  Thornwell  should  remove  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  S3'nod.    So  he  remained  at  Columbia. 

His  term  as  president  ranks  next  to  Preston's  in  attendance.  He  was 
progressive  and  made  important  recommendations,  and  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  institution.  He  recommended  to  the  board  a  pension 
for  one  of  the  oldest  professors,  holding  that  as  soldiers  were  pensioned, 
all  who  were  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  State  should  receive  this 
gift.  Ho  introduced  the  method  of  written  examinations,  and  raised 
the  entrance  requirements  in  Greek  from  six  books  of  the  Iliad  to  ten 
books,  lie  was  also  a  prominen  t  preacher  in  his  church,  having  filled 
the  most  important  pulpits  in  the  State ;  and  he  finally  resigned  tlie 
office  of  president  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  new  theological  semi- 
nary at  Columbia. 

He  was  grave  and  philosophical  in  his  discourses,  and  appealed  to  the 
intellect  only — never  to  the  emotions.  His  reputation  in  his  denomina- 
tion was  very  wide,  and  ho  was  once  elected  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  youngest 
man  who  had  ever  held  this  office,  being  elected  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

THE  <' bible''  of  the  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 

Two  men  in  directly  opposite  ways  have  deeply  impressed  themselves 
on  the  history  of  the  college.  Thomas  Cooper  represents  the  liberalizing, 
radical  tendency,  while  James  H.  Thornwell  stands  for  the  old  conserv- 
ative, orthodox  views.  In  all  discussions  as  to  the  tendency  of  secta- 
rian colleges,  the  former  is  brought  forward  by  the  enemies  of  the  col- 
lege as  a  frightful  example  of  state  education;  while  its  friends  i3ut 
forward  the  latter  as  the  defender  of  a  more  liberal  culture  than  the 
denominational  colleges  ever  give.    Thomas  Cooper  luul  the  reputation 
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of  beiuf?  iiu  iufidel,  and  his  lectures  on  "Geology  and  the  Pentateuch" 
nearly  ruined  the  school,  while  Thorn  well  was  a  Christian,  and  his  letter 
to  Governor  Manning,  the  '*  Bible"  of  the  college,  is  used  now  as  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  all  attacks  on  state  education. 

The  college  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  higher  education  in  the  State. 
It  was  the  pride  of  the  office  holding  class,  who  opposed  attempts  to 
incorporate  any  other  institution  that  might  be  a  rival.  The  ruling 
class  disliked  sectarianism,  and  when  the  first  charter  for  a  denomina- 
tional college  was  asked  for,  about  1839,  it  was  declared  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  State  only  should  educate  her  sons. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  Furman  University  was  chartered ;  it 
rapidly  gathered  students,  and  the  Methodists  also  now  wanted  an  insti- 
tution of  their  own.  The  State  college  feared  first  loss  of  patronage,  and 
eventually  destruction,  if  all  the  religious  denominations  should  oppose 
it.  Under  these  circumstances  this  celebrated  letter  of  Thorn  well's  on 
education  in  general  was  written  to  urge  the  superiority^  of  state  education 
over  that  given  by  sectarian  schools,  lie  clearly  showed  the  absurdity 
of  the  charge  that  it  was  *'  a  rich  man's  college,"  by  citing  cases  of  boys 
who  spent  their  all  in  going  through  the  course.  There  could  be  no 
'^  free  college"  until  "  such  homely  articles  as  food,  raiment,  and  fuel  be 
no  longer  needed."  Of  course  all  could  not  be  educated,  but  all  received 
the  benefit  of  the  few  who  were  educated.  The  light  gradually  radiates 
from  them  through  all  the  dark  labyrinths  of  society,  and  stimulates 
the  masses  to  self-improvement.  Education  must  be  furnished  either 
by  the  state  or  church,  since  private  means  are  insufficient.  A  godless 
(Mlucation  he  thought  worse  than  none,  but  religion  can  be  introduced 
through  the  professors,  without  the  necessity  of  being  taught  as  a  sci- 
ence. The  different  sects  combined  can  drive  out  any  unclean  thing 
from  the  college.  And  while  state  institutions  without  such  watchful 
c^are  may  degenerate  into  *' hot-beds  of  atheism  and  impiety,"  church  in- 
stitutions *' degenerate  into  hot- beds  of  the  vilest  heresy  and  infidelity." 
The  continued  attacks  on  the  .State  institution  as  profane  and  iufidel  in 
its  tendencies,  will  inevitably  work  to  make  it  both.  The  central  college 
unites  all  the  sections  into  one  common  brotherhood,  and  cherishes  one 
l)oint  of  glory.  If  the  various  sectarian  schemes  should  be  successful, 
there  will  no  longer  be  unity  and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  will  be  de- 
stroyed. His  whole  argument  for  the  State  college  is  strongly  and 
clearly  stated.  On  other  questions  he  showed  his  conservative  nature. 
He  was  immovably  opposed  to  the  elective  system,  and  to  an  extension 
of  the  college  into  a  university  with  other  departments.  In  one  of  his 
magazine  articles  he  condemned  the  study  of  the  sciences  as  a  means 
of  discipline,  holding  that  "they  never  reach  the  height,  dignity,  and  in- 
tensity of  pure  thinking.  •  •  •  They  should  be  postponed  until 
they  can  be  pursued  as  a  matter  of  rational  curiosity,  when  they  become 
an  amusement  or  relaxation  from  the  severe  demands  of  reflection." 

The  letter  is  probably  the  strongest  argument  ever  put  forth  for  the 
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college,  and  only  two  years  ago  it  was  re-issued,  when  the  sectarian 
schools  seemed  about  to  make  a  move  against  the  institatiou. 

Doctor  Thornwell  resigned  soon  after  this  and  became  editor  of  the 
Southern  Quarterly  lleview,  in  addition  to  his  other  labors.  His  appli- 
cation to  study  was  very  close  and  his  health  soon  gave  way,  and  he 
sought  relief  in  travel.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  entered  into 
it  with  all  the  strength  of  his  nature ;  but  the  excitement  was  too  much 
for  his  nervous  temperament,  aud  he  died  in  18G2. 

He  left  many  magazine  articles  and  sermons,  and  his  collected  writings 
form  several  volumes.  One  of  his  works,  a  small  volume  entitled  Dis- 
courses on  Truth,  published  in  1855,  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  returned  his  '*  warmest  acknowledgments^  for  a  copy, 
and  said,  ^^  I  have  read  them  with  great  interest,  and  no  less  admira- 
tion." But  he  was  cut  oil*  in  his  prince,  without  being  able  to  carry  oat 
his  plans.  He  intended  to  write  a  work  on  theology,  to  prepare  an  an- 
swer to  the  subtle  attacks  of  tiie  rationalistic  school,  and  to  lay  clear 
the  foundations  of  morals.  But  only  a  part  of  the  first  was  ever  com- 
pleted. 

PRESIDENT  MCCAY. 

This  gentleman  was  elected  successor  to  Doctor  Thornwell.  His  ad- 
ministration was  very  stormy,  witli  its  numerous  riots  and  rebelliom. 
lie  charged  that  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  did  not  give  him 
their  cordial  support.  During  his  term  the  two  Le  Contes  were  elected 
professors,  and  W.  J.  Rivers  also,  who  prepared  the  sketch  of  South 
Carolina  for  Mr.  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America. 
President  McCay  having  showed  his  inability  to  manage  the  students, 
there  was  a  reorganization,  and  ho  resigned  in  1857. 

JUDGE   A.  B.  LONGSTREET. 

Judge  Longstreet,  the  author  of  tlic  famous  Oeorgia  Scenes,  was  an 
educator  of  great  prominence  in  the  South.  Before  being  elected  presi- 
dent ofthe  South  Carolina  College,  in  1857,  he  had  presided  over  Emory 
College,  the  young  Methodist  institution  in  Georgia,  Centenary  College 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  College  of  Mississippi.  He  was  elected  an  honor. 
ary  member  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  and  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  statistical  society  that  met  in  London  in  ISCti),  The  family  is 
widely  known  through  the  military  reputation  of  his  nephew.  He  re- 
mained connected  with  the  college  until  it  was  closed  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  impossible  to  deci<le  fully  on  his  administration,  as  the  excite- 
ment of  the  approaching  conliict  had  its  eilect  on  the  institution.  But 
under  him,  for  the  third  time  in  its  history,  the  attendance  of  the  college 
reached  two  hnndre<l.  l-jke  their  fathers,  the  students  entered  hotly 
into  the  coming  struggle.  They  testified  their  ardent  patriotism  by 
forming  a  military  company  for  drill,  and  by  refusing  to  wear  northern- 
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mado  cloth.  Whea  the  State  seceded  they  arrayed  themselves  in 
coarse,  cheap  southern-made  jjoods,  and,  as  there  was  not  enough  of 
one  kind  for  all,  they  varied  the  suits  and  presented  a  "  ring  streaked 
and  striped  "  appearance.  When  Charleston  was  threatened  the  corps 
of  cadets,  composed  of  students,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
faculty,  repaired  to  its  defence.  The  excitement  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  1861  was  too  great  for  them  to  pursue  their  studies 
quietly  in  the  college  halls,  and  they  offered  their  services  to  the  State 
for  active  duty  in  Virginia,  and  several  of  the  professors  soon  followed. 
The  seats  were  empty,  the  halls  deserted,  and  the  college  was  closed. 
The  buildings  were  utilized  for  a  hospital  by  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties under  the  stress  of  circumstances.  It  was  useless  to  open  the  col 
lege,  at  any  rate  since  the  conscription  would  cover  the  large  majority 
of  the  students  that  might  offer  for  entrance.  All  the  professors  that 
could  take  active  part  in  life  entered  the  service  of  their  State,  while 
the  others  remained  near  the  college. 

When  Columbia  was  burned  the  college  was  saved,  and  in  Juno, 
18G5,  the  general  in  command  requested  the  college  to  resume  its  work. 
The  board  of  trustees  met  and  appointed  a  time  for  the  exercises  to 
begin.  But  in  December  the  Legislature  converted  the  college  into  a 
university. 

In  thus  sketching  the  life  of  each  president,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  they  alone  of  the  faculty  were  worthy  of  mention.  But  the  presi- 
dents had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  policy  and  work  of  the  institution, 
and  were  especially  influential  in  directing  the  tendency  of  the  train- 
ing. But  of  all  the  men  ever  connected  with  the  institution,  one  stands 
pre-eminent  in  scholarship;  and  it  seems  unjust  that  he  never  obtained 
the  prize  that  his  labors  and  reputation  so  well  deserved,  and  for  which 
he  was  ambitious. 

FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  South  Carolina  College  that  one  of  the  great 
publicists  of  the  world  should  have  done  within  her  precincts  the  work 
on  which  his  fame  will  rest.  The  work  that  Francis  Lieber  did  before 
coming  to  Columbia  was  superseded  many  years  ago.  The  work  he 
did  after  leaving  there  is  mainly  supplementary  to  the  principles  he 
laid  so  broad  and  deep  during  bis  twenty  years  of  quiet  scholarly  re- 
treat. He  chafed  over  the  restraints  of  the  "  peculiar  institution,"  railed 
at  the  narrowness  of  the  Calvinists,  sighed  over  his  literary  "  exile," 
and  mourned  for  the  intellectual  companionship  of  the  North ;  but  yet 
he  will  be  remembered  by  the  three  works  that  be  wrote  and  published 
while  at  the  South. 

Born  in  1800,  in  Berlin,  he  was  hardly  old  enough  to  carry  a  musket 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  to  aid  in  throwing  pff*  the  French  yoke.  His 
youthful  hatred  of  wrong  and  injustice  marked  the  course  of  his  life  and 
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furnished  the  feeling  for  some  of  his  warmest  letters  while  in  Golambia. 
Although  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Namur  and  crippled  for  life, 
his  ardor  for  civil  freedom  grew  stronger  as  he  approached  manhood. 
Indeed  Lieber  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  entertaining  revolutionary 
sentiments.  After  remaining  in  prison  some  months,  he  was  released 
without  a  trial  and  expelled  from  Prussia.  He  finally  took  his  degrees 
at  Jena  in  1820,  and  attempted  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Halle.  Here 
he  was  watched  so  closely  that  it  became  irksome  to  him,  and  he  es- 
caped from  the  country  after  much  trouble,  and  made  his  way  to  Greece, 
to  assist  that  land  in  its  struggle  against  the  Turks.  On  the  failure 
of  his  efforts,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
eminent  l)istorian,  Niebuhr,  who  befriended  him  in  many  ways.  He  at 
length  returned  to  Prussia  on  the  assurance  of  the  King  that  he  should 
not  be  molested.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
kept  there  several  months  on  the  old  charges,  and  only  released  at  the 
pressing  solicittitions  of  Niebuhr. 

Although  he  spent  possibly  a  year  in  a  German  prison,  he  never  re- 
gretted the  enforced  solitude  and  the  time  for  solid  work.  He  was  not 
idle,  and  during  his  last  imprisonment  he  composed  a  volume  of  poems, 
Wcin  nnd  Wonne  Lieder^  which  was  published  at  Berlin.  While  he  un- 
doubtedly entertained  republican  sentiments,  his  wonderful  insight  is 
seen  in  his  declaration  in  1820  that  political  unity  was  the  chief  need 
for  Germany,  and  that  it  would  be  obtained  only  through  a  revolutionary 
King. 

He  left  his  native  land  and  went  to  London  in  1825,  where  he  stayed 
for  more  than  a  year,  the  hardest  time  of  his  life,  *' doing  uncongenial 
work,  and  physically  laboring  like  an  American  army  mule."  In  1827, 
witli  warm  recommendations  from  his  best  friend,  Niebuhr,  he  came  to 
America,  bis  adoj)ted  country.  From  his  arrival  until  his  appointment 
to  South  Carolina  College  in  1835,  he  did  various  things  for  a  living, 
from  managing  a  gymnasium  aud  swimming  school  to  editing  an  ency- 
clopanlia.  The  latter  was  a  work  very  much  needed  at  that  time  in 
America,  and  was  very  successful,  as  it  was  the  only  one  to  treat  of 
America  especially.  He  also  translated  French  jind  German  works, 
prepared  a  plan  of  education  for  Girard  College,  and  published  his 
Letters  to  a  Gentleman  in  Germany.  During  this  time  he  lived  for  a 
wliile  in  Boston,  and  there  made  friends  of  such  distinguished  men  as 
Story,  Channing,  Pickering,  Sullivan,  Ticknor,  Prescott,  and  others, 
lie  made  an  attempt  to  get  a  foreign  mission,  and  although  he  was 
strongly  endorsed,  he  was  unsuccessful.  This  would  have  been  greatly 
to  his  tastes,  as  he  could  have  renewed  his  European  associations.  It 
was  a  painful  disappointment  to  him  to  have  his  "castles  in  the  air 
about  Europe"  come  tumbling  about  his  ears,  for  though  he  had  no 
"  homesickness  for  Germany,"  he  longed  "for  Europe,  for  science,  and 
art." 
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APPOINTMENT  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 

During  these  years  ho  toiled  unceasingly  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing family,  and  anxiously  waited  for  "the  time  to  write  on  subjects 
which  have  long  occupied  my  mind."  He  divided  hi«  years  between 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Boston  was  the  most  congenial 
to  him,  and  though  New  York  was  a  "hundred  times  more  stirring,  en- 
couraging, enterprising  than  Philadelphia,"  yet  it  was  in  the  hitter  place 
that  he  made  a  friend  partly  through  whose  influence  he  was  enabled 
"to  find  at  last  a  fixed  spot."  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  was  at  this  time 
president  of  the  United  States  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  another  gentle- 
man, lion.  William  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  was  residing  there. 
Judge  Story  in  Washington  was  of  course  acquainted  with  the  influen- 
tial men  from  South  Carolina,  and  it  was  through  the  kind  influence  of 
these  gentlemen,  but  chiefly  of  the  first  two,  that  Lieber  was  induced  to 
*UU>b'  ^^^  ^  place  in  the  faculty.  The  college  was  to  be  reorganized  after 
I  lie  liberal  but  disastrous  policy  of  the  bold  Thomas  Cooper,  and  Colonel 
Drayton  furnished  Lieber  with  letters  to  Governors  llamilton  and 
llayne.  Both  these  gentlemen  interested  themselves  to  procure  him  a 
phice. 

Lieber  did  not  want  to  go  South ;  the  scholarly  associations  and  con- 
genial companionship  were  lacking,  and  he,  an  uncompromising,  life- 
long advocate  of  liberty,  was  forced  to  be  politic  on  the  slave  question. 
On  February  28,  1835,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mittermaier:  "Yet  lam 
aware  how  much  I  must  give  up  in  accepting  the  situation.  I  must  bid 
farewell  to  all  that  is  most  precious  and  dear  to  me,  and  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a  slave  State;  yet  I  shall  there  have  a  settled  sphere  of 
activity,  and  shall  be  able  to  exert  my  influence  in  the  right  direction. 
It  will  give  me  the  means  of  supporting  my  family,  and  the  time  to  write 
on  subjects  which  have  long  occupied  my  mind." 

On  June  5,  1835,  he  was  unanimously  elected  professor  of  history  and 
political  economy,  and  afterward  i)olitical  philosophy  was  added  to  his 
<lei)artment.  lie  now  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching  that  he  was  to 
follow  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  had  had  no  experience  in  instruct- 
ing large  classes  before  he  undertook  the  work  at  Columbiii.  He  was, 
however,  fitted  for  the  task  by  his  comprehensive  knowledge  and  felicity 
of  illustration,  lie  aimed  to  make  the  subject  interesting  and  attractive 
to  the  students. 

LIEBEB  AS  A  TEACHER. 

*'  nis  method  of  teaching,"  as  well  described  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Thayer,* 
*'  was  such  as  to  make  the  subject  attractive  in  the  highest  degree  to 
his  students,  and  they  thoroughlj^  understood  everything  they  learned. 
He  never  read  lectures,  but  expounded  his  subject  in  terse,  familiar 
language,  and  impressed  them  by  copious  and  happy  illustrations.    At 

'  Lieber's  Miscellaneom)  Writings,  Vol.  1,  pp.  34-5. 
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the  end  of  every  recitation  he  gave  out  what  for  the  next  time  they 
ought  to  read  collaterally,  and  what  peculiar  subjects  or  persons  they 
ought  to  study,  besides  the  lesson.  He  caused  them  to  read  i>oetry 
and  fiction,  in  connection  with  history,  in  order  to  see  how  great  writers 
had  conceived  great  characters.  He  relied  much  upon  the  blackboard. 
To  one  ho  would  give  chronology,  to  another  geography,  to  another 
names,  to  another  battles.  Four  largo  blackboards  were  in  constant 
use  at  the  same  time,  and  often  a  considerable  part  of  the  floor  be- 
sides. All  names  were  required  to  bo  written  down,  sometimes  sixty 
or  seventy  by  one  student,  with  a  word  or  two  showing  that  the  writer 
knew  what  they  meant.  All  places  were  pointed  out  on  large  maps 
and  globes.  All  definitions  were  written  on  the  blackboard,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake.  Foreign  names  were  always  written 
on  the  blackboard  behind  him.  He  always  appointed  a  lesson,  but  the 
students  when  they  came  did  not  know  whether  they  were  to  recite  or 
to  listen  to  a  lecture,  so  that  they  always  had  to  be  prepared.  Notes 
of  his  lectures  were  to  be  taken,  and  he  required  each  student  to  have 
a  blank  book,  wherein  they  must  enter  titles  of  books  and  subjects  to 
be  studied  in  later  life — such  as  were  necessary  for  an  educated  man  ; 
and  he  was  i)articular  in  reqairing  this  blank  book  to  have  a  firm  cover. 
He  used  to  say  that  books  were  like  men,  of  little  use  without  a  stiff 
back." 

He  believed  fully  in  illustrating  history  as  much  as  possible,  and 
taught  by  object  lessons.  He  ornamented  his  rooms  with  portraits  and 
l)usts  of  the  most  famous  characters  of  history.  There  might  be  seen 
ranged  around  his  room  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  Cicero,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Kant,  Goethe,  Luther,  Washington,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, Iluniboldt,  William  Penn,  the  illustrious  trio — Webster,  Clay, 
and  (Jalhoun — and  two  eminent  Carolinians  of  his  day,  McDuffie  and 
Preston.  He  was  no  musty  delver  in  mere  antiquity,  but  a  close 
student  of  current  matters  and  living  men.  He  believed  in  the  power 
of  a  motto,  a  maxim,  or  a  sentence,  ])laced  so  that  the  eye  could  fall  on 
it  at  any  time.    In  his  vestibule  he  had  painted: 

Patria  vara. 

Carior  lAheria^.  * 

Va'ita^  carissima. 

One  day  in  speaking  to  his  eluniors,  Seneca's  words  came  to  him: 
Kon  scholw  dlscimus,  scd  vita\  He  took  this  idea  and  had  a  tablet  made 
with  these  words :  Non  scholw  sed  ritw ;  vitw  utriqtic  ("  Not  for  the 
school  but  for  life ;  the  life  hero  and  hereafter'').  This  tablet  he  fast- 
ened to  Washington's  bust  immediately  over  his  heJid,  so  that  the  class 
faced  it. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  trustees  he  Jisked  for  an  appropriation  of 
two  hundred  dollars  for  maps,  and  fifty  dollars  for  English   news- 
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papers,  "  which  I  find  indispensably  necessary,  both  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  history  of  the  day,  and  in  particular  for  my  lectures  on  the 
current  events  of  our  own  times.''  He  declared  that  his  room  was  so 
small  "  that  maps  and  blackboards  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  room, 
and  yet  each  is  as  important  as  the  other."  The  trustees  decided  ad- 
versely on  the  request  for  the  maps,  but  granted  him  the  newspapers  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  make  his  lectures  more  useful  to  the  class. 

But  as  a  disciplinarian,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  was  a  failure.  He 
was  testy,  impulsive,  easily  angered,  and  never  quite  understood  the 
spirit  of  the  American  boy.  His  students  all  respected  him,  and  admired 
his  talents,  but  at  times  they  tried  his  temper  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
mollifying  intiuence  of  the  president  was  necessary.  A  student  in  class 
one  day  made  him  angry,  and  he  threw  down  his  book  and  left  the  room. 
His  high-spirited  scholars  felt  their  dignity  wounded  and  "  boycotted" 
him,  refusing  to  return  until  Lieber  apologized.  The  president  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  it  was  several  days  before  the  difficulty  was  "ad- 
justed." 

Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  encounters  with  the  boys, 
in  some  of  which  he  discomfited  them,  while  in  others  he  was  himself 
discomfited.  On  one  occasion  he  asked  what  was  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  and  on  being  answered  "Mohammedanism,"  he  was  so  angered 
that  he  tried  to  have  the  fellow  driven  from  college  for  stupidity.  Be- 
ing absent  from  college  for  some  tim^;  he  turned  over  his  record  book 
to  another  professor  to  make  out  the  grade  of  the  students  under  him. 
Against  one  boy's  name  he  had  mjirked  "fool,"  "fool,"  **fool,"  every 
time  he  was  called  up.  A  candidate  for  entrance  into  the  Freshman 
class  ottered  himself  to  Lieber  for  examination.  "  Mr.  W.,  where  is  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ?  "  "  You  must  think  1  am  a  booby,  sir."  "  Very  well, 
sir,  what  was  the  name  of  Ulysses'  dog?"  The  student  very  prudently 
chose  to  answer  the  first  question. 

At  another  time  he  asked  the  class  :  "  What  is  Bologna  noted  for!" 
Getting  no  reply,  he  himself  answered,  "  For  professors  and  sausages." 
This  of  course  provoked  a  laugh.  "  Oh,  gentlemen,  you  need  not  laugh. 
Wiierever  dere  are  professors  and  sausages,  dere  you  will  find  students 
and  hogs." 

But  there  are  some  good  anecdotes  at  Lieber's  expense  still  current  in 
college  circles.  In  those  years  the  rules  were  very  strict,  and  required 
the  professors  to  rush  out  on  the  campus  and  arrest  any  students  found 
there  after  a  certain  hour  at  night.  One  dark  night  a  nimble-footed 
student  was  going  to  his  room  laden  with  a  turkey'  and  other  stolen 
plunder,  when  Lieber,  hearing  the  noise,  suddenly  rushed  out  and  gave 
chase.  The  student  took  this  opportunity  to  play  a  prank  on  him,  and 
led  him  around  the  campus  in  the  darkness  upon  a  convenient  pile  of 
brick.  Lieber  thought  he  had  his  prey,  and  made  a  wild,  ineffectual 
grab  at  the  flying  coat-tails  as  the  boy  lightly  ran  over  the  pile,  and  the 
next  instant  the  professor  came  down  heavily  on  all-fours  on  the  rough 
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bricks.  The  yoaugster  Lid  himself  near  by,  and  solemnly  maiutaiued 
afterward  that  the  '^  Walkiug  Eucyclopajdia"  slowly  rose,  vigorously 
rubbed  his  shius,  and  exclaimed,  aotto  voce,  "  Meiu  Gott!  All  (lis  for  two 
tx)asand  dollars!" 

It  is  said  that  with  all  his  command  of  the  English  language  he  never 
learned  to  pronounce  the  "  th.''  In  spite  of  his  diflerences  with  the 
students,  he  sometimes  gave  them  very  fatherly  advice  on  matters  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  regular  work.  One  of  his  students  was  a  very 
modest  fellow,  and  had  an  unfortunate  habit  of  blushing  without  much 
reason  for  it.  Lieber  one  day  took  him  aside  and  very  earnestly  said  to 
him,  "  Mr.  A,  you  must  cure  yourself  of  this  bad  habit  of  blushing. 
In  Europe  everybody  blushes;  men,  women,  children — all  blush.  But 
in  America,  nobody  blushes  unless  he  has  something  to  blush  for." 

HIS  COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

He  was  the  first  full  professor  of  his  branches  the  college  ever  had, 
and  probably  he  gave  more  advanced  courses  in  his  ''exile"  than  wei-e 
given  at  the  time  in  the  large,  wealthy  institutions  of  the  North.  lu 
1837  he  reported  to  the  board  that  the  Freshman  class  had  studied 
ancient  history  (Tytlei-'s)  to  the  Peloponnesian  War;  the  Sox^homores 
to  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  Juniors  in  modern  history  were  studyiug 
German  and  French  history,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Ketherlands  against 
Spain  ;  while  after  this  they  woufd  take  up  English  history  to  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I.  During  the  year  he  had  lectured  to  the  Senior  class 
on  political  economy,  merely  touching  on  commerce.  He  varied  his 
coarse  at  times.  In  the  following  year  the  Sophomore  class  studied 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  Punic  War,  while  the  Juniors 
devoted  their  time  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  heard  lectnres  on  the  Si>ani8h 
and  Portuguese  discoveries  and  the  Keformation.  In  political  economy 
he  first  gave  the,  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  after  linishing  the 
subject  of  revenne  would  take  up  that  of  commerce.  His  text-book  in 
history  was  Tytler's  Universal  History,  and  in  political  economy  he 
used  Say's.     His  annotated  copy  is  preserved  at  Baltimore. 

But  he  never  confined  himself  to  any  book.  His  stores  of  knowledge 
WTre  always  full,  and  he  poured  them  out  profusely.  The  students 
could  at  almost  any  time  draw  out  of  him  a  profound  philosophical  lect- 
ure. He  never  had  set  lectures,  find  never  used  notes  in  his  talks  to 
the  class.  When  a  passage,  a  sentence,  or  a  word  arose  that  called  up 
a  train  of  thought,  he  opened  his  vast  storehouse  and  the  students 
listened  with  interest  and  wonder. 

A  most  interesting  feature,  and  one  that  many  teachers  cannot  at- 
tempt for  want  of  suf!iciently  broad  knowledge,  was  his  happy  '*paral- 
lels"  between  ancient  and  modern  history  and  politics,  and  his  appli- 
cations to  current  events.  In  his  report  of  1839  he  says :  "  I  have 
continued  Eoman  history  to  the  Junior  class,  and  endeavored  to  draw 
parallels  in  modern  history  and  politics."  With  his  universal  and  exact 
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knowledge,  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  impress  on  students 
tbe  continuity  of  history  and  the  unity  of  the  human  family. 

But  his  ultimate  aim  in  all  his  teaching  is  probably  best  described  in 
the  dedicatory  epistle  "  to  his  former  pupils,"  which  introduces  his  Civil 
Liberty  and  Self-Government.  ''  When  you  were  members  of  this  in- 
stitution I  led  you  through  the  history  of  man,  of  rising  and  of  ebbing 
civilization,  of  freedom,  despotism,  and  anarchy.  I  have  taught  you 
how  men  are  destined  to  be  producers  and  exchangers,  how  wealth  is 
gathered  and  lost,  and  how,  without  it,  there  can  be  no  progress  Jind 
no  culture.  I  have  studied,  with  many  of  you,  the  ethics  of  states  and 
of  political  man.  You  can  bear  me  witness  that  1  have  endeavored  to 
convince  you  of  man's  inextinguishable  individuality,  and  of  the  or- 
ganic nature  of  society  ;  that  there  is  no  right  without  a  x)arallel  duty, 
no  liberty  without  tlie  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  no  high  destiny  with 
out  earnest  perseverance — that  there  can  be  no  greatness  without  self- 
denial.  Through  you  my  life  and  name  are  linked  to  the  Kepublic, 
and  it  seems  natural  that  I  should  dedicate  to  you  a  work  intended  to 
complete  that  part  of  my  Political  Ethics  which  touches  more  especially 
on  liberty.  You  will  tiUce  it  as  the  gift  of  a  friend,  and  will  allow  it 
kin<lly  to  remind  you  of  that  room  where  you  were  accustomed  to  sit  be- 
fore your  teacher  with  the  busts  of  Washington,  Socrates,  Shakespeare, 
and  other  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  humanity,  looking  down  upon 
us." 

Col.  C.  C.  Joues,  author  of  the  History  of  Georgia,  who  was  a  student 
nndcr  Lieber  nearly  forty  years  ago,  bears  '^  willing  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  that  generous  dedication,"  and  fur- ' 
ther  says :  '^  To  my  apprehension  never  was  instructor  more  painstak- 
ing, luminous,  or  able.  It  was  a  genuine  privilege  to  sit  upon  his 
benches  and  learn  at  his  lips.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  textbook  furnished  only  a 
meagre  theme  for  his  daily  discourses.  Treasures  of  expansion,  illustra- 
tion, and  philosophical  deduction  were  evoked  from  his  great  storehouse 
of  knowledge  and  reflection.  His  classes  were  always  full.  He  clainied 
and  received  the  closest  attention.  ♦  ♦  ♦  His  intercourse  with  the 
students  both  within  and  without  the  lecture  room  was  manly  and 
l>leasiint.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  was  maintained  at  a 
liigli  standard,  and  he  evinced,  on  all  occasions,  a  special  pleasure  in 
enkindling  a  desire  for  exact  and  liberal  knowledge  in  his  department, 
in  satisfyingall  inquiries  suggested  by  the  topics  under  discussion,  and 
ill  directing  the  attention  of  his  scholars  to  the  highest  sources  of  in- 
tormation.  Above  all,  his  delight  was  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  learner 
to  a  clear  compreliension  of  the  genuine  philosophy  of  the  event,  and  to 
inculcate  the  cardinal  principles  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  civil, 
religious,  ami  political  liberty,  ethics,  public  morals,  labor  and  prop- 
city,  iijternationfil  law,  and  the  kindred  subjects  comprehended  in  his 
<lepartment.  In  my  eyes  he  was  a  wonderful  instructor.  I  delighted 
to  sit  under  his  teachings,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  remember  with 
11400— No.  3 12 
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gratitude  the  suggestions,  the  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  which 
fell  from  his  lips."^ 

But  he  was  a  believer  in  other  stimulus  for  the  students  besides  the 
teacher's  enthusiasm.  He  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  prize  sys- 
tem, and  advocated  the  bestowal  of  handsome  editions  of  the  classics 
<m  the  best  students,  but  required  the  system  to  be  based  on  general 
excellence,  so  as  to  prevent  a  one-sided  development.  In  his  words, 
*'  1  am  far  from  being  hostile  to  emulation,  if  guarded  and  restricted." 
He  probably  felt  the  need  of  such  extraneous  stimulation  for  the  stu- 
dcMit  when  he  said  in  his  report  of  1838 :  "About  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber study  well,  earnestly,  in  my  department.  Part-  of  the  other  half 
do,  1  believe,  about  as  much  as  they  can  without  exerting  themselves." 
I5ut  his  ofter  of  three  nines  (the  maximum  mark)  to  any  one  of  the 
Freshman  class  who  would  find  his  glasses,  that  he  had  accidentally 
lost  on  his  way  to  the  class-room,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
mium on  scholarship. 

LIFE  AT   COLUMBIA. 

While  Lieber  was  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  won  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  his  pupils  in  spite  of  his  testiness,  and  had  the  respect  of 
his  associates  and  the  trustees,  and  the  friendship  of  the  leading  men 
and  the  confidence  of  a  large  number  of  admirers  through  the  State,  yet 
his  life  there  was  not  very  happy.  His  lot  in  the  North  had  been  a  hard 
one,  as  he  had  lived  there  the  life  of  a  literary  hack,  going  from  city 
to  city,  and  he  came  South  from  sheer  necessity,  to  get  food,  clothing, 
iiiid  shelter  for  his  fiimily  and  time  to  write  out  his  political  philosoj)hy. 
lie  bluntly  admitted  that,  though  ''I  must  bid  farewell  to  all  that  is 
most  precious  and  dear  to  me,  yet  ♦  ♦  •  it  will  give  me  the  means 
of  suj)porting  my  family.''  Even  after  having  been  there  nearly  eigh- 
teen years,  he  wrote  to  Hillard,  in  a  letter  of  April,  1854:  ''William  C. 
Preston  wrote  home  from  the  North  last  year,  'They  cannot  under- 
stand lieie  how  we  can  keep  Lieber  in  our  parts.'  The  matter  is  very 
simple;  because  they  give  me  the  means  to  support  my  family." 

When  he  came  to  Columbia  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  needy.  As 
the  youngest  professor,  according  to  the  rule,  he  had  the  last  choice  of 
houses,  and  was  forced  to  take  a  very  small  one.  On  thesuddeu  death 
of  Professor  Knott,  Lieber  petitioned  the  board  for  the  vacant  house, 
'*  because  I  have  but  four  rooms.  My  study,  in  which  I  spend  all  my 
time  that  I  am  not  occupied  with  college  duties,  is  close  to  the  nursery, 
so  that  1  can  hear  every  w  ord  spoken  in  it.  I  would  never  have  mentioned 
this  circumstance  except  w  hen  an  opportunity  offered  to  obtain  a  more 
convenient  one.  *  ♦  *  i  trust  1  need  not  assure  you  that  it  is  pain- 
ful to  write  on  so  apparently  trifling  matters  to  the  trustees,  but  a  man's 


»  From  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Adams,  from  which  the  author  is  permitted  to 
quote. 
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house  is  after  all  no  trifling  matter,  especially  not  that  of  a  literary 
man."    It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  be  got  the  larger  house. 

Uis  life  there  was  xuifreundlich — uncongenial.  Not  quite  three  weeks 
after  his  arrival  in  Columbia  he  could  record  in  his  journal :  "  Home- 
less! ah,  why  cannot  I  live  in  peace  somewhere  where  I  know  I  shall 
remain,  where  I  can  feel  at  home  and  join  in  the  life  of  my  community! 
Here  in  the  South  we  cannot  live  forever;  that  is  certain." 

He  missed  the  intellectual  associations  of  the  North,  his  companions 
to  whom  he  wrote  so  warmly.^  Within  a  few  days  after  coming  South 
he  records  in  his  journal:  '*!  feel  how  far  I  am  removed  from  active, 
progressive,  and  intellectual  life." 

He  made  w-arm  friends  there,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  many  of 
the  best  people.  He  formed  a  ver^^  high  opinion  of  William  G.  Pres- 
ton, and  records  in  his  diary,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  ''  Preston  I  like 
much.  He  is  a  thinking  man  and  a  gentleman."  At  other  times  he 
speaks  of  the  kindness  of  the  Prestons,  Notts,  Hamptons,  La  Bordes, 
and  others.  But  they  were  not  interested  in  the  deep  questions  that 
he  loved  to  discuss. 

The  Calvinists  in  the  State  also  opposed  Lieber's  liberal  views.  Bis 
ideas  were  not  extreme,  like  Cooper's,  but  he  could  never  accept  the 
literal  interpretations  of  some  of  the  churches.  Before  he  moved  South 
he  was  informed  that  "  the  religionists  represent  me  positively  as  an 
infidcly  and  some  as  an  *  infidel  in  disguise!'"  The  attacks  continued, 
and  after  he  had  been  there  fifteen  years  he  found  it  necessary  to  answer 
the  charges  made  against  him  for  "  teaching  uubiblical  doctrines."  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  one  of  his  colleagues  who  was  charged 
with  the  same  offence,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  Bible,  *'  the  greatest 
truth  of  all,"  '^  stands,  and  will  stand,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and 
foolishness  of  some  of  its  friends." 

He  never  ceased  wishing  to  get  away  from  the  South.  He  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  could  leave,  even  if  he  had  to  give  up  his 
line  of  work.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  reaching  his  Southern  home, 
he  wrote  to  Sumner:  ^*I  would  rather  go  to  Alabama  and  become  a 
planter,  make  a  competency  in  five  years,  and  then  become  a  writer."  He 
had  no  desire  to  become  one  of  the  Southerners.  It  was  too  much  of 
a  "  solitude  "  for  him.  He  writes  in  his  diary  the  third  year  after  settling 
there:  "Life  does  not  touch  us;  the  world  moves  oii,  and  we  are  left 
behind.    I  cannot  remain  here  forever." 

With  Judge  Story  at  their  head,  his  friends  tried  to  establish  a  pro- 
fessorship for  him  in  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  and  the  attempt 
seemed  likely  to  be  entirely  successful,  when   Story  suddenly  died. 


'  On  tho  appearance  of  his  Political  Ethics,  in  1K59,  ho  writes  in  his  diary  :  "Now, 
I  have  not  one,  not  even  one,  hercf  who  sympathizes  with  me,  still  less  one  from  whom 
I  could  derive  stirring  knowledge  in  my  sphere.  My  book,  as  it  is  before  the  public, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  spin  solitarily  out  of  my  brain,  as  the  spider  spins  its  cobweb, 
withontoae  cheering  consolation,  one  word  of  friendly  advice — in  ntter  mental  iso- 
lation.** 
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Toward  the  last  he  gave  up  the  hope  of  being  removed,  and  came 
to  rely  on  himself  to  do  the  work.  With  his  friends  he  spoke  and  wrote 
jocularly  of  the  *'  Lieber  Emancipation  Society,"  that  was  finally  to  ^et 
him  away  from  the  place  which  "never  was  ourhome,'^  though  he  livetl 
there  nearly  twenty- two  years.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  anxiety  to  get 
awa}',  he  could  still  be  humorous.  In  one  of  his  very  serious  letters  be 
wound  up  with  the  request,  "Take  me  away  from  this  land,  where  the 
skies  are  so  blue  and  the  negroes  so  black!"  Although  just  two  years 
before  leaving  there  he  could  write,  "I  shall  soon  have  spent  twenty 
years  in  this  region.  It  would  be  folly  to  speak  of  anything  after  that, 
except  the  misspent  life." 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  "region,"  this  "  solitude,"  this 
*••  exile,"  this  "  barren  loneliness,"  this  "  absolute  desert,"  this  "  Siberia,"- 
made  him  the  man  that  he  is.  It  was  here  that  he  could  find  time  to 
record  those  weighty  thoughts.  He  never  found  time  in  the  North  be- 
fore going  South,  though  he  was  there  seven  years,  and  he  never  obtaineil 
the  time  there  until  he  cut  himself  loose  from  the  South. 

HIS  WBITINGS  AT  COLU^MBIA. 

It  was  at  Columbia,  as  has  been  said,  that  his  great  works  were  pro- 
duced. The  germs  of  one  of  them  were  probably  in  his  mind  before  go- 
ing there,  but  the  others  were  entirely  the  product  of  this  schohistic 
leisure.  His  Manual  of  Political  Ethics  came  out  in  1838,  Legal  and 
Political  Ilermeneutics  in  1839,  and  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Govern- 
ment, probably  his  best  known  work,  iu  1853. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  attempt  a  characterization 
or  an  outline  of  these  philosophical  productions.  Lieber\s  friend  and 
biographer  says  of  them:  "They  were  positive  additions  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  knowledge  previously  imssessed  upon  the^e  sub- 
jects. They  embodied  in  a  profound,  original,  and  comi)rehensive  system 
the  principles  upon  which  human  society  and  government  repose.  They 
traced  to  their  true  sources  all  the  social  and  governmental  relations, 
and  expounded  their  reasons,  their  history,  their  distinctions,  and  their 
philosophic  significance  and  results,  with  a  clearness  of  exhibition,  a 
force  of  argument,  a  wealth  of  learning,  a  power  of  illustration,  and  a 
high  moral  purpose,  never  before  seen  in  the  Siinie  tield."^ 

These  works  attracted  great  attention,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  Europe,  and  were  very  quickly  translated  into  German. 
They  drew  liattering  words  from  W.  II.  Prescott,  Cliani^ellor  Kent,  and 
Kufus  Choate;  from  Ilallam  and  Creasy;  and  from  Von  Mold,  Milter- 
maier,  and  Garelli;  Harvard  conferred  on  liini  the  degree  of  LL.  D., 
and  the  French  Institute  elected  him  and  Arclibishop  Whately  corre- 
sponding members  on  the  same  day;  whilo  the  King  of  Prussia  otfered 
him  a  chair  in  one  of  his  universities. 


'  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Vol.  I,  p.  2-1. 
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He  also  wrote  many  short  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  while  in 
Ooluinbi}!,  and  delivered  several  addresses,  one  of  the  most  fiimous  of 
these  being:  at  Greenville  in  1851.  His  essays  on  labor  and  property, 
his  inaugural  address  on  the  Study  of  History  and  Political  Economy, 
the  First  Constituents  of  Civilization,  the  Character  of  the  Gentleman, 
the  Necessit^^  of  Continued  Self-Education,  and  the  History  and  Use 
of  Atlienaiuras,  were  all  brought  out  during  "  this  golden  time  of  scho- 
lastic leisure  and  scholarly  production.'' 

HIS  POSITION   ON  PARTISAN   QUESTIONS. 

It  has  been  said  of  Lieber  that  "He  was  thoroughly  American  in  all 
iiis  feelings — as  much  so  as  if  he  had  been  born  here."  In  no  respect 
did  he  show  his  American  feeling  more  than  in  bis  love  for  the  Union. 
He  believed  in  the  preservation  of  this  first,  foremost,  and  all  tlie  time^ 
In  a  man  of  his  affectionate  nature,  no  stronger  language  to  indicate 
his  devotion  to  country  could  be  used  than  the  following  in  a  letter 
to  Ilillard,  December  29,  1849:  '*I  love  my  wife — God  knows  it — yet 
1  know  I  should  not  feel  her  loss  more  than  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Union." 

But  he  never  allowed  himself  to  become  a  partisan  in  the  discussion 
then  so  all-absorbing  in  the  State.  Although  the  college  was  so  closely 
connected  with  the  politics  of  the  State,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Lieber 
that  he  did  not  use  his  position  to  influence  the  young  men  under  him  on 
a  partisan  question.  He  could  truthfully  testify :  ''  In  my  position,  as  a 
servant  of  the  State,  in  a  public  institution  of  education,  I  have  im- 
posed upon  myself  the  duty  of  using  my  influence  with  the  young 
neither  one  way  nor  the  other  in  this  discussion.  I  have  scrupulously 
adhered  to  it  in  all  my  teaching  and  intercourse.  There  is  not  a  man  or 
youth  that  can  gainsay  this.  But  I  am  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  as 
such  I  have  a  right,  or  the  duty,  as  the  case, may  be,  to  speak  my  mind 
and  my  inmost  convictions  on  solemn  occasions  before  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  I  have  thus  not  hesitated  to  put  down  these  remarks.  Take 
them,  gentlemen,  for  what  they  may  be  worth.  They  are,  at  any  rate, 
sincere  and  fervent ;  and  whatever  judgment  others  may  pass  upon  them, 
or  whatever  attacks  may  be  levelled  against  them,  no  one  will  be  able  to 
say  that  they  can  have  been  made  to  promote  any  individual  advan- 
tages.   God  save  the  Commonwealth !    God  save  the  common  land!"^ 

In  his  family,  as  in  many  others,  was  illustrated  the  cruelty  of  a  civil 
war,  when  two  of  his  sons  held  commissions  in  the  Northern  army, 
while  his  eldest  and  probably  most  promising  one  laid  down  his  life 
for  the  cause  of  secession — a  cause  that  his  father  had  so  unceasingly 
op])osed  through  life. 


^  Miscellaueous  WritingM,  Vol.  II,  pp.  125-13G. 
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LIEBEB  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Lieber  went  South  unwillingly  as  into  exile,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  people  there  should  feel  that  he  was  not  "  one  of  them.''  He 
was  not  fanatical  about  their  institutions,  but  the  whole  atmosphere 
was  uncongenial.  He  was  bold,  and  incapable  of  flattery  or  hypocrisy. 
He  was  a  great  scholar,  and  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  people 
themselves,  it  was  pleasant  to  them  to  have  such  a  man  in  their  midst. 

But  Francis  Lieber  clearly  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  understood 
his  exact  position.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  wanted  a  more  pub- 
lic place  than  that  of  professor.  As  such,  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
students,  and  could  hope  to  influence  the  public  through  them  alone, 
and  indirectly',  through  his  teachings.  But  the  oflice  of  president  was 
'one  of  the  most  prominent  and  public  in  the  State.  It  was  considered 
almost  as  high  as  that  of  Governor  or  United  States  Senator.  The 
college  was  practically  a  school  of  politics,  and  the  president  was 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  State.  An  election 
to  the  oflice  was  as  important,  and  attracted  as  much  attention,  as  an 
election  to  the  Governor's  or  a  Senator's  place.  Nominations  were  made 
in  the  public  press,  and  sides  were  taken  as  in  a  popular  contest.  The 
presidents  had  nearly  all  been  politicians,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
most  successful  ones  were  influential  in  public  aftairs. 

But  to  get  this  coveted  honor  Lieber  had  to  be  something  more  than 
merely  politic,  and  he  recognized  it.  As  early  as  1842,  he  recorded  in 
his  diary  :  *'  But  nothing  would  make  me  more  one  of  them,  and  give 
me  greater  renown,  than  a  pamphlet  written  for  the  South,  especially 
in  favor  of  slavery.  I  would  sooner  cut  ott*  my  right  hand !  Had  I  done 
all  thii?,  I  doubt  not  1  would  have  had  one  of  the  best  chances  of  being 
elected  presidt^nt  of  the  college." 

But  social  life  softened  his  indignation,  and  familiarity  with  the  sys- 
tem widened  his  knowledge.  The  people  were  hospitable  and  made 
much  of  him,  and  the  climate  with  its  "incomparable  sunsets"  was 
])leasant  to  him.  He  wanted  the  othce  of  president,  and  had  to  become 
more  prudent  on  slavery.  But  on  other  questions  he  did  not  go  far 
enough  for  one  side,  and  went  too  far  for  the  other.  There  could  be 
no  unanimity  of  sentiment  for  him,andhealliedhimself  with  the  weaker 
l)arty.  He  could  be  silent  on  slavery,  make  no  atracks  on  it,  even  en- 
dorse it  by  buying  a  slave,'  but  he  was  too  manly  to  swallow  his  indig- 
nation and  defend  it  as  *' a  good,  a  positive  good  "  in  itself.  But  his 
bold,  outspoken  utterances  on  secession,  his  outbursts  against  Calvin- 
ism, his  connecting  Calvinism  with  Know-Nothingism,  his  attendance 
on  the  Episcopal  church  instead  of  the  Presbyti^rian,  his  abhorrence  of 
the  doctrine  of  future  punishment — all  these,  combined  with  a  suspicion 
on  the  part  ot'some  that  he  was  inclined  to  abolitionism,  and  his  failure 
as  a  disciplinarian,  defeated  him  for  the  oflice  upon  which  his  heart  was 
80  firmly  set. 
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1 1  is  candidacy  was  made  a  question  of  politics,  and  the  papers  through 
tlie  State  were  treating  it  as  they  did  political  questions.  The  move- 
ment for  him  was  spontaneous,  as  he  himself  refused  "  to  move  a  finger" 
to  get  the  office.  Many  of  his  warmest  supporters  were  his  old  students, 
but  many  of  them  he  never  knew  or  heard  of.  This  spontaneous 
uprising  for  him  was  very  pleasant  and  grateful  to  Lieber,  and  led  him 
to  believe  that,  under  proper  circumstances,  "I  could  be  a  man  of  the 
people,  in  the  sense  in  which  Luther  was  one."  All  the  alumni  and  a 
large  number  of  the  people,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  popular 
demonstration,  and  at  first  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  wanted  him  elected 
president.  But  the  outgoing  president,  Thornwell,  a  power  in  the 
>State  at  that  time,  endorsed  another  professor,  who  was  a  Presbyterian, 
in  the  hope  of  thus  killing  off  both  and  running  a  "  dark  horse."  But, 
to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  not  only  Lieber,  but  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  ThornwelPs  candidate  was  elected.  He  was  a  new 
man,  not  acquainted  with  the  students,  having  been  there  only  a  year, 
and  showed  his  total  unfitness  for  the  office  in  the  two  years  he  was 
allowed  to  hold  it.  Lieber  felt  very  much  hurt  over  this,  not  that  he 
was  defeated,  but  because  ''  a  professor  unknown  to  the  trustees  and 
utterly  incapable  of  ruling  this  institution  has  been  elected,  and  because 
the  college  will  go  to  ruin ! "  The  disappointment  was  too  keen  for  him, 
and  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  without  any  prospect  of  getting  another 
place. 

Lieber  left  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1856,  and  went  to  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  shortly  afterward,  to  a  professorship,  which  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1872.  The  alumni  of  the  institution  showed  that  their  sup- 
port of  him  was  genuine  by  their  resolutions  of  regret,  conveyed  to  him 
by  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  State. 

OTHER  PROFESSORS. 

During  Lieber's  connection  with  the  school,  there  were  also  other 
teachers  of  prominence  in  the  various  departments,  but  the  limits  of 
this  work  preclude  mention  of  more  than  a  few.  Some  of  them  are 
to-day  occupying  advanced  pLices  in  institutions  of  very  high  rank. 
Charles  S.  Venable  was  for  two  years  professor  of  mathematics.  He 
had  been  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  had  studied  for  some  time  in  Germany,  and  on  returning 
to  this  country  had  successively  filled  professorships  at  Hampden- 
Sidney,  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  then  at  South  Carolina  College — 
and  all  this  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty.  He  entered  the 
army  on  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  and  rose  rapidly  to  a  position  on 
Giiiieral  Lee's  staff.  After  the  War  he  was  elected  to  a  chair  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  there  prepared  a  series  of  mathematical 
textbooks  of  high  character. 

Another  professor,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  was  Robert  W. 
Barnwell,  who  died  from  severe  labors  on  the  Aid  Association  in  1802. 
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The  two  Le  Coutes,  wlio  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
•  were  also  professors  there.  They  now  hold  places  in  the  University  of 
California.  William  J.  Rivers,  who  wrote  the  early  history  of  Soiitli 
Carolina  for  Mr.  Winsor's  History  of  America,  held  the  chair  of  Greek. 
There  were  also  the  two  Gibbes  and  Ellet  in  science,  and  Nott  in  logic. 

Prof.  James  Wallace,  who  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  from  1820  to 
1834,  wrote  a  text-book  on  geometry  that  was  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  country  up  to  that  time.  He  also  prepared  a  treatise  on  globes,  and 
one  on  practical  astronomy.  On  one  of  his  works  he  was  engaged  for 
twenty  years,  but  it  was  excellent  when  finished.  He  also  held  a  chair 
in  Columbia  College,  and  again  in  Georgetown  College,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Besides  others,  whom  want  of  space  prevents  mentioning,  there  was 
La  Borde,  the  quaint,  gentle  historian  of  the  college,  whose  work  is 
quite  unique  in  its  way,  being  probably  the  only  ambitious  attempt  of 
the  sort  south  of  the  Potomac  Eiver. 

SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OF   THE   COLLEGE. 

When  the  mighty  storm  convulsed  the  country,  the  college,  in  com- 
mon with  so  many  other  institutions  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
could  only  bow  its  head  until  the  elements  had  spent  their  fur^.  Its 
students,  and  many  of  its  professors,  went  to  the  front,  and  its  walls 
resounded  with  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  instead  of 
the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  boys.  When  tlie  War  closed  the  trus- 
tees bravely  determined  to  take  up  the  lines  where  they  had  fallen  and 
reopen  the  doors  again,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  find  disorder 
attendant  on  the  inauguration  of  a  new  system.  The  ollicer  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  command  co-operated  with  them  all  that  he  could, 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  college  would  again  receive  students. 

But  it  was  not  to  do  so  as  a  college,  but  as  a  university  with  inde- 
pendent schools,  after  the  style  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  thus 
furnishing  another  illustration  of  the  overwhelming  inlluenee  of  Jeffer- 
son's original  mind.  The  institution  was  reorganized  as  a  university', 
with  departments  of  law  and  medicine  added.  In  the  academic  de- 
partment i)roper  most  of  the  old  professors  were  reinstated,  while 
Kobert  W.  Barnwell,  who  had  restored  confidence  in  the  college  after 
the  disastrous  administration  of  Thomas  Cooper,  was  again  called  to 
the  head  of  it.  With  the  destruction  of  the  auxiliary  aciulemies,  the 
college  found  it  necessary  to  lower  the  requirements  for  entrance,  and 
in  consequence  for  graduation.  Unfortunately  the  old  high  standards 
have  never  been  reached  since  then,  though  the  faculty  have  made 
Mthful  efforts  to  do  so. 

The  prospects  were  bright ;  over  one  hundred  students  attended  the 
courses  in  spite  of  the  revolution.  But  a  warning  was  given  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  board  in  1809,  which  was  followed  by  some  resig- 
nations.   The  others  still  held  on,  as  their  lives  had  been  spent  in 
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connection  with  the  school,  and  it  was  bard  to  give  it  up.  But  wlien 
the  final  step  was  taken  by  throwing-  open  the  doors  to  all  without 
regard  to  race,  the  last  one  of  the  old  faculty  sadly  bade  farewell  to 
the  old  familiar  walls,  and  left  never  to  return. 

The  school  was  thrown  open  to  the  blacks,  and  the  white  students 
instantly  left.  The  curriculum  could  no  longer  be  more  than  that  of  a 
medium  high  school,  and  even  with  that  concession  the  benches  were 
not  filled.  Scholarships  were  offered  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  stu- 
dents were  practically  hired  to  go  to  school.^ 

During  the  first  period,  until  1873,  the  college  did  good  work  in  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  and  the  confusion  in  the  laud.  There  were  sixty -one 
degrees  conferred  during  this  period,  and  among  the  graduates  were 
some  young  men  of  promise.  It  was  during  this  time  that  one  of  the 
present  members  of  Congress  was  graduated,  and  the  present  able  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  economy  in  the  South  Carolina  College 
received  his  diploma  in  these  years.  During  the  period  of  the  negro 
attendance  about  twenty-three  degrees  were  conferred.  The  college 
was  a  failure. 

The  school  was  closed  in  July,  1877,  and  reopened  as  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in  1880.  This  college  continued 
for  two  years,  and  then  after  some  effort  an  appropriation  was  made, 
and  the  College  of  South  Carolina  again  reopened.  The  whole  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  State  was  then  organized  under  the  name  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  while  the  branch  at  Columbia  re- 
tained the  old  name  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  full  faculty 
of  arts  and  sciences.  J.  M.  McBryde,  a  native  of  the  State  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  educational  experience,  was  elected  president,  and  he  has  vin- 
dicated the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  He  was  assisted  by  seven  professors, 
and  since  then  the  college  has  moved  on  very  smoothly  and  success- 
fully. The  attendance  has  almost  reached  that  before  the  War,  and  at 
one  time  (1884)  went  to  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  the  third  highest 
ri«^Mire  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  at  another  to  two  hundred  and 
t  wo,  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  about 
e(iual  to  that  for  the  whole  time  since  the  college  was  founded. 

LIBEABY  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  library  of  the  college  contains  some  very  rare  volumes,  and  the 
following  sketch  of  it  from  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  not  inappropriate : 

*'  The  South  Carolina  College,  now  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
was  chartered  in  1801,  and  a  library  was  at  once  begun.  The  first 
grant  for  it  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1802,  and  when  the 
college  opened  in  1805,  about  three  thousand  dollars,  it  is  estimated, 
had  been  paid  for  books.    In  1813  the  board  of  trustees  voted  to  ai)ply 

■  The  eftbrt  in  Ohio  to  co-educate  the  two  races  seems  to  have  met  with  the  opposi- 
tion and  foolish  prejudices  of  the  whites. 
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the  surplus  of  tbe  tuition  fund  to  the  library.  During  the  period  from 
1813  to  1845  this  amounted  to  $23,757.  In  1823  the  General  Assembly 
made  a  grant  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefitof  the  library,  and 
in  1825  voted  an  additional  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  183G  fifteen  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  a  library  building 
and  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books ;  and  in  1838  an  an- 
nual grant  of  two  thousand  dollars  was  voted  for  the  library.  During  tbe 
period  from  1836  to  1853  the  grants  for  the  library  by  the  General  As- 
sembly amounted  to  forty-three  thousand  dollars,  and  there  was  real- 
ized from  the  surplus  tuition  fund  the  sum  of  $19,374,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  $G2,374  in  seventeen  years.  The  librarj^  has  received  altogether 
from  State  and  private  sources  over  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

"  Governor  John  Drayton,  whose  message  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1801  is  considered  the  germ  of  the  college,  was  among  thefilrst,  if  not 
tlie  first,  to  give  books  to  the  library.  In  1807  he  presented  his  own 
publications  and  a  number  of  other  works.  In  1841  the  General  As- 
siunbly  presented  a  copy  of  the  American  Archives.  In  1842  copies  of 
the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  from  1790  were  presented  by 
order  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  have  since  been  received  annually. 
In  1844  General  James  H.  Adams  and  Colonel  John  Lawrence  Manning 
made  valuable  gifts  of  books,  and  the  General  Assembly  presented  Au- 
dubon's Birds. 

"  The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  about  twenty-seven 
thousand,  besides  one  thousand  pamphlets.  A  literary  society,  the 
Clariosophic,  connected  with  the  college,  has  a  library  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 

"  The  college  library  contains  a  large  number  of  rare  aud  valuable 
books,  and  is  especially  rich  in  works  on  Egypt.  The  first  copy.of  Ros- 
sellini's  Monumenti  delP  Egitto  e  delta  Nubia,  ten  volumes  octavo, 
brought  to  the  United  States,  was  imported  for  this  library.  There 
are  also  many  very  old  volumes,  a  number  of  them  printed  during  the 
sixteenth  century-,  and  some  dating  as  far  back  as  1480. 

"  The  library  was  built  in  1841,  and  cost  more  than  twenty-three 
thousand  dollars."  ^ 

The  building  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  United  States,  and  very 
fine  additions  were  made  to  the  library  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Preston  and  Dr. 
J.  LI.  Thornwell,  which  they  collected  in  England. 

REORGANIZATIOxV  OF  1882. 

Since  its  reorganization  in  1882  the  college  has  comprised,  besides 
the  school  of  law,  seven  full  courses,  all  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
and  live  shorter  courses.  In  this  way  the  demand  for  a  broader  and 
more  elective  system  has  been  met.  There  are  also  post  graduate 
courses  leading  to  tlie  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  four  professional  degrees 

'  Public  Libraries  in  tho  Uniteil  States,  Part  I,  pp.  121-2. 
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are  also  conferred.  Unfortunately  the  requirements  for  entrance  have 
been  lowered  far  below  those  required  under  the  old  system.  In  Latin 
the  autborities  require  only  four  books  of  Caesar  and  six  of  the  ^^neid, 
besides  the  grammar  and  elements  of  prose  composition ;  in  Greek, 
only  four  books  of  the  Anabasis;  in  mathematics,  no  ftirther  than  al- 
gebra to  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

When  the  college  was  reorganized  in  1882,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  recommendation  of  that  bold  radical,  Thomas  Cooper, 
made  half  a  century  before,  was  put  into  practice,  and  the  State  had  a 
free  college,  as  well  as  free  schools. 

OPPOSITION  OF  THE  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  sectarian  schools  believed  that  they  were  injured  by  this  feature 
of  the  State  College,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  tuition  to  be  charged. 
The  argument  was  advanced  that  it  was  unfair  that  sects  shoukl  be 
taxed  for  both  tbeir  own  schools  and  the  State  College,  and  further,  that 
this  power  of  taxation  should  not  be  used  by  the  State  to  damage  the 
denominational  colleges. 

The  cry  was  taken  up  in  the  State,  and  made  an  issue  in  local  politics 
in  some  counties.  Those  counties  under  the  shadow  of  a  denomina- 
tional school  elected  candidates  opposed  to  the  State  University.  Tlie 
matter  was  finally  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Legislature,  on  a  motion 
to  strike  out  the  appropriation  for  the  University,  and  the  opponents 
of  the  University  were  badly  routed.  They  now  fell  back  on  the  free- 
tuition  feature.  The  clause  of  the  law  relating  to  the  matter  seemed 
to  leave  it  with  the  trustees  whether  they  would  charge  tuition  or  not. 
The  sectarians  contended  that  the  law  was  mandatory,  and  required 
tuition  to  be  charged.  To  quiet  agitation  and  put  the  matter  to  rest, 
the  Legislature  fixed  the  tuition  at  forty  dollars.  And  so  after  a  trial 
of  only  three  years,  in  which  it  had  worked  so  well,  the  State  again 
violated  Thomas  Cooper's  principle  of  a  free  University. 

Within  the  last  two  years  another  attack  against  the  college  was 
threatened  in  another  quarter,  from  the  farmers,  in  their  crusade  for  a 
separate  agricultural  college;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  since  the  result  has  been  to  place  the  institution  in  its 
l)resent  advantageous  position. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

The  friends  of  the  college  were  kept  on  the  alert  by  these  attacks,  and 
\\(nv  brought  to  consider  earnestly  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the 
best  way  to  improve  it.  After  reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  univer- 
sity discipline,  they  adopted  the  following  scheme  of  a  State  Univer- 
sity. They  determined  to  erect  a  school  of  agriculture  and  meclianic 
arts,  a  school  of  pharmacy,  a  college  of  law,  a  normal  school,  a  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  scienqes^  and  such  other  schools  as  might  bo  necessary. 
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These  were  all  to  bo  located  at  Columbia  under  tbe  name  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  and  the  name  of  the  South  Carolina  College 
would  disappear.  They  went  before  the  Legislature  with  this  plan,  and 
asked  for  an  additional  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  friends  of  the  separate  agricultural  college  opposed  it  with  all 
their  skill,  but  it  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  trustees  have  also 
secured  the  money  for  an  experimental  farm,  under  the  Hatch  Bill. 

COST  TO  THE  STATE — AMOUNT  APPROPRIATED. 

As  the  institution  was  established,  supported,  and  patronized  by  the 
State,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  rational  curiosity  to  know  what  it  has 
cost  the  State.  The  total  amount  appropriated  from  tlie  beginning,  in- 
cluding the  large  sum  in  December,  18S7,  has  been  $1,446,481.  There 
has  never  been  any  endowment  whatever,  except  a  few  scholarships, 
now  six  in  number,  which  hardly  more  than  pay  the  tuition.  The  in- 
come from  student  fees  has  never  been  very  large,  and  is  now  less  than 
eight  thousand  dollars.  The  college  has  been  Qpen  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  in  that  time  it  has  cost  the  people  less  than 
is  now  paid  for  the  public  schools  in  three  years.  Two-thirds  of  the 
total  amount  will  not  equal  the  gross  receipts  of  the  State  government 
for  one  year.  Considering  the  number  of  great  men  the  institution  has 
trained,  the  large  proportion  of  public  men  in  the  State  it  has  gradu- 
ated, and  the  impulse  it  has  given  to  education  and  improvement,  the 
State  has  never  received  larger  returns  from  any  investment.  In  1887 
the  trustees  felt  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  extend  the  work  of 
the  institution,  and  they  asked  for  an  increase  of  appropriation.  This 
was  granted,  and  the  amount  increased  to  thirty-seven  thousand  live 
hundred  dollars.  This,  with  the  student  fees,  land  scrip  fund,  and 
Hatch  Bill,  will  give  the  college  an  annual  income  of  sixty-five  thou 
sand  dollars. 

The  i)roposed  changes  are  best  described  in  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  president,  giving  in  detail  the 

OUTLINE  OF   REORGANIZATION   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

By  a  handsome  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  the  General  Assembly 
has  granted  the  necessary  authority  and  appropriations  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  on  the  following  general 
plan  or  basis  (the  plan  was  to  have  been  elaborated  and  perfected  by 
the  board  of  trustees  at  its  regular  meeting  on  February  8,  1888): 

(1)  The  University  of  South  Carolina  to  be  re-established  at  Colum- 
bia exclusively  for  white  students,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  following 
departments:  Post-Graduate  Department;  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts;  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  College  of 
Pharmacy;  Normal  School;  Law  School;  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; and  such  other  departments  as  the  trustees  may  hereafter  estab- 
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lish;  with  a  branch  at  Orangeburg  (the  Claflin  College),  exclusively  for 
colored  students;  and  a  branch  at  Charleston  (the  Citadel  Academy), 
exclusively  for  whites. 

(2)  The  University  at  Columbia  to  be  under  the  general  direction  of 
a  president,  who  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  president  of  the  facul- 
ties of  its  several  colleges  and  schools. 

(3)  The  other  officers  of  the  University  to  be  a  librarian  and  treas- 
urer, a  secretary,  a  chaplain,  and  a  marshal ;  also  a  student  as  bell- 
ringer  and  one  as  mail-carrier. 

(4)  The  professors,  adjunct  professors,  and  assistant  professors  in 
the  different  colleges  and  schools  to  constitute  the  general  faculty,  or 
University  senate. 

(5)  Each  college,  school,  or  department,  to  be  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  a  special  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

(0)  Each  college  or  school  to  have  its  own  faculty,  with  a  chairman 
or  dean,  who  shall  be  one  of  its  professors. 

(7)  When  a  professor  appears  in  more  than  one  faculty,  his  salary  to 
be  divided  among  the  colleges  and  schools  in  which  he  teaches  in  pro- 
portion to  the  services  rendered  to  each. 

(8)  The  running  expenses  of  the  University  to  be  divided  pro  rata 
among  the  several  colleges  and  schools. 

(9)  The  faculties  to  be  organized  as  follows: 

(a)  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — President;  dean;  pro- 
fessors of  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry  and  meteorology,  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  comparative  anatomy,  biology  and  histology,  geol- 
ogy and  mineralogy,  chemistry,  civil  engineering  and  physics,  me- 
chanical engineering,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  English,  modern 
languages,  history  and  political  economy;  assistant  professor  of  analyt- 
ical chemistry ;  instructors  in  drawing,  book-keeping,  accounting,  etc., 
and  in  modern  languages;  tutors  in  history,  English,  and  mathematics; 
t'oremeu  in  wood- work  and  ironwork;  florist;  farm  superintendent. 

(b)  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. — President;  dean;  professors 
Ml'Greek,Latin,modern  languages,  English,  history  and  political  science, 
moral  philosophy,  physics,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  chemistry,  ge- 
ology and  mineralogy,  biology,  and  mechanics;  assistant  professor  of 
analytical  chemistry;  instructors  in  modern  languages,  drawing,  and 
elocution. 

(c)  College  of  Pharmacy, — President ;  dean ;  professors  of  chemistry, 
biology,  mineralogy,  physics  and  materia  medica,  and  histology;  assist- 
ant professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  i)harmacy ;  tutor  in  Latin. 

(d)  Normal  School. — President;  dean;  professors  of  pedagogics,  Eng- 
lish, history,  biology,  psychology  (moral  philosophy),  mathematics, 
Latin,  history  and  physical  geography  (agricultural  chemistry  and  me- 
teorology); instructors  in  drawing  and  book-keeping;  tutors  in  English, 
mathematics,  history,  and  Latin. 
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(e)  Law  School — President;  dean;  professor  of  law;  instructor  in  elo- 
cution. 

(/)  Agricultural  Experiment  8tation,^T>\TcctOT'y  vice-director;  chem- 
ist; two  assistant  chemists;  photographer  and  analyst  of  soils  and 
seeds;  biologist;  veterinarian;  microscopist  and  bacteriologist;  secre- 
tary and  phonographer ;  farm  superintendent ;  florist  and  gardener. 

An  experimental  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  well  stocked  and 
cupiipped,  will  be  an  adjunct  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

A  hall,  erected  at  an  original  cost  of  thirty -five  thousand  dollars,  will 
be  set  apart  for  the  mechanical  department,  and  the  chemical,  biolo^ri- 
cal,  and  physical  laboratories. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  and  the  Winthrop  Training  School  for 
Teachers  (female)  will  be  closely  affiliated  with  the  Normal  School  of 
tlie  University,  and  the  graded  classes  of  the  former,  from  the  primary 
to  the  highest,  and  the  model  classes  of  the  latter  will  be  open  to  its 
students.  An  arrangement  will  be  made  by  which  the  students  in  the 
senior  courses  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  allowed  to  handle  the  above- 
named  classes  in  the  school-rooms.  This  will  give  the  school  admirable 
equipmeut  for  practical  training. 

In  the  several  departments  and  colleges  of  the  University,  a  wide 
range  of  instruction  and  varied  courses  of  study  will  be  oifered.  The 
actual  teaching  force  will  be  twenty-seven,  besides  officers  and  foremen. 
Laboratories  will  be  provided  in  every  science,  a  gymnasium  erected, 
an  infirmary  established,  and  the  institution  thoroughly  equipped  for 
its  larger  and  higher  work. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  school  is  very  flattering,  and  its  friends 
can  confidently  look  forward  to  larger  attendance  and  greater  results 
than  ever  before.  There  are  now  twenty-seven  men  on  the  academic 
staff,  chosen  on  the  whole  with  very  great  care.  This  number  for  the 
branches  covered  is  almost  as  large  as  that  of  any  Southern  institution. 

'It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  the  trustees  are  broiul  and  liberal, 
and  do  not  confine  their  choice  of  men  within  State  lines,  or  the  creed  of 
any  sect.  In  choosing  nine  new  men  in  May,  1888,  seven  of  them  came 
from  outside  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  remaining  two  was  not  born  in 
South  Carolina.  Even  the  historic  sectional  line  was  disregarded  in 
selecting  one  of  the  <ippointees  from  Iowa.  No  religious  tests  are  re- 
quired, but  the  experiment  with  Thomas  Cooper  could  not  be  repeated. 
Of  course  in  the  choice,  local  pride  and  feeling  have  to  be  regarded. 
But  great  men  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  in  times  past, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  great  men  should  not  be  connected  with  it 
again.  The  impetus  which  the  greatness  of  a  Lieber  or  a  Cooper  gives 
to  a  college  is  many-fold  greater  than  that  imparted  by  any  number  of 
moderate  men. 
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There  was  a  time  when  the  school  at  Columbia  had  no  rival,  but 
that  is  so  no  longer.  But  the  issue  has  been  fought  out  in  other  States, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  South  Carolina.  There 
is  cue  thing  to  cheer  the  friends  of  the  State  institution, — the  vic- 
tory in  other- States  has  largely,  res  ted  with  the  advocates  of  State  aid. 
All  the  denominations  in  the  State  cry  out  that  it  is  an  institution  sup- 
l)orted  by  the  State  for  the  Episcopalians,  since  they  have  no  school 
in  her  borders.  They  claim  that  the  Episcopalian  is  one  of  the  smaller 
denominations,  and  yet  it  gets  nearly  all  the  benefit  of  the  State 
school,  since  each  of  the  other  larger  denominations  has  its  own  col- 
lege. Four  years  ago  it  was  attempted  to  raise  a  point  on  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  State  government  were  members 
of  the  Episcoi)al  Church,  and  that  the  people  were  taxed  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  small  body  of  Christians.  The  charge  that  the  college 
is  maintained  for  the  Episcopalians  is  just  about  as  baseless  as  the 
charge  that  the  State  exists  for  them.  In  1886,  in  church  membership 
of  the  students,  every  church  in  the  State  was  represented  on  the  roll- 
call,  with  the  Episcopalians  in  the  fourth  place.  The  four  leading 
Protestant  denominations  were  represented  on  the  academic  staff,  with 
the  Episcopalians  in  second  place,  having  but  one  more  than  either 
the  Baptists  or  the  Methodists.  Ko  one  thinks  seriously  that  this  was 
designed. 

As  far  as  salaries  go,  there  is  no  need  for  the  institution  to  lack  great 
scholars.  The  compensation  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  queen  Univer- 
sity of  the  West,  and  of  most  colleges.  The  institution  need  not  be  a 
rival  of  the  denominational  schools;  its  staff  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of 
all  the  denominational  schools  in  the  State.  Its  course  is  higher,  and 
can  be  made  so  high  as  to  give  them  ample  room  to  live  as  training 
schools.  With  as  far-seeing  and  as  progressive  a  president  as  the  one 
now  at  the  head  of  it,  the  courses  can  easily  be  extended  into  advanced 
I  lost-graduate  ones.  This  is  the  tendency  of  the  leading  colleges  now, 
and  those  that  start  the  soonest  will  get  the  most  patronage. 

The  peoi)le  showed  their  liberality  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  a  large  increase  of  appropriation,  and  why  may  we  not  hope  for 
still  greater  generosity  in  the  future? 

in  considering  the  educational  question,  and  in  presenting  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  South,  the  difficulties  which  have  surrounded 
and  still  surround  her  citizens  should  be  remembered. 

Beside  the  difficultduty  of  adjusting  the  problem  of  two  distinct  nvces 
living  in  the  same  country  on  perfect  political  equality,  which  the  mind 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  unable  to  grasp  and  solve,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  close  of  the  War  the  wealth  of  this  section  of  the 
nation  had  been  dissipated  in  the  protracted  struggle,  and  all  the  re- 
source's of  the  couut;ry  had  been  brought  into  requisition  and  strained 
to  their  utmost  capacity.  At  its  close  the  people  went  to  work,  and  the 
(jases  ot  idleness  were  rare  exceptions.    All  of  their  wealth  had  been 
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lost,  and  the  vast  planting  interest  had  nothing  to  sustain  it  but  vbIqc- 
less  tracts  of  land.  The  character  of  the  people,  happily,  had  been 
hardened  by  the  ordeals  through  which  they  had  passed,  and  they  met 
their  trials  with  the  same  courage  that  had  inspired  them  to  maintain 
the  unequal  struggle  for  four  years.  Under  the  old  regime,  as  in  all 
countries,  they  were  divided  by  class  distinctions  ;  but  after  four  years 
of  service  side  by  side,  the  veterans  of  the  War  recognized  each  other 
as  brethren,  and  struggled  together  in  this  new  battle  against  adverse 
fate.  Some  of  the  most  prom  inent  citizens,  for  a  period  of  years,  hitched 
their  horses  to  the  plough,  and  did  as  honest  daily  work  as  the  hardest- 
handed  laborers.  The  number  of  leading  men  of  rank  who  applied 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  manual  work  gives  an  example  of  the  coura- 
geous character  of  its  citizens.  Under  all  these  circumstances  they  have 
applied  themselves,  not  only  to  thedevelopmentof  their  material  inter- 
ests, but  also  to  the  improvement  of  their  social  and  educational  condi- 
tion. They  have  borne  patiently  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  to  build 
up  their  public  school  system,  and  to  educate  with  equal  advantages 
the  children  of  both  races,  and  they  have  not  complained  of  the  hard- 
ships which  have  environed  them.  They  have  triumphed  over  social 
and  material  troubles,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  in  other  States,  and  with  the  control  of  their  own 
domestic  affairs,  their  future  is  safe,  and  they  will,  witji  equal  justice  to 
all,  overcome  the  difficulties  which  surround  them. 
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A  BIBLlOGRAPnY  OF  THE  JQISTORY  OF  IllOnEK  EDUCA- 

T^ION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  libraries  of  Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washing- 
ton, and  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  contain  most 
of  the  appended  authorities,  but  several  were  kindly  lent  from  private 
collections. 

The  following  bibliography  contains  all  the  published  sources  of  ma- 
terial, except  those  from  which  only  a  reference,  a  suggestion,  or  a  single 
fact  was  obtained. 

David  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina. 

Two  volameSi  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  1808.  It  is  the  largest  history  of 
the  State  ever  written.  Vol.  II  (pp.  352-383)  probably  coutaius  the  lirst 
sketch  of  edacatioD  iu  the  State.  In  spite  of  his  practice  as  a  physician  in 
Charleston  he  was  a  busy  literary  man,  and  wrote  a  life  of  Washington,  a  uni- 
versal history',  and  other  works. 

William  Gilmore  Simms's  History  of  South  Carolina,  1860. 

This  work  is  the  product  of  the  novelist  aad  poet,  the  leading  literary  writer  of 
the  State,  and  contains  some  references  to  the  founding  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, and  a  short  sketch  of  the  free  schools. 

A  View  of  South  Carolina.    By  John  Drayton.    Charleston,  1802. 

John  H.  Logan's  History  of  the  Upper  Country  of  South  Carolina. 
Charleston,  1859. 

Documents  Connected  with  the  History  of  South  Carolina.  By  P.  C. 
J.  Weston.    4to.    London,  1856. 

Education  iu  South  Carolina  prior  to  and  during  the  Revolution.  A 
paper  read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  August  G, 
1883.  By  Edward  McCrady,  Jr.  Published  by  the  Society.  Charles- 
ton :  News  and  Courier  Book  Presses,  1883. 

A  very  able  argument  to  show  that  education  was  not  ncj;lected  in  South  Carolina 
during  the  early  period. 

Historical  Collections.  By  B.  R.  Carroll.  2  volumes.  New  York, 
183G. 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Charles- 
ton, 1857. 

History  of  the  Old  Cherawa  from  about  1730  to  1810.  By  Right 
Rev.  Alexander  Gregg,  D.  D.    New  York  :  Richardson  .&  Co.  1867. 

Bartram's  Travels  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  1791. 

Dalcho's  Church  History. 
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iSburt  EliHtorj'  ol'  the  Ktif^ljgh  Oolouies  iu  Aiimricu.  liy  llenrr  Cm' 
LotlgK.    ISSl. 

StatiatiuH  of  South  Oarolinn,  iacluding  its  Natural,  Ciril,  and  S» 
tai-y  Uistoiy.     ItyB.  Miils,    8vo.     Oharlostoii,  1S2C. 

Sketch  of  tlio  Ulstury  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Bevolntion  of  171! 
Witli  ApiMindix.    By  W.  J.  Rivers.    Svo.    Charlestou,  1856, 

A  Chapter  iu  the  Karly  History  of  South  Caroliiut.  By  W.J.  Bi«5 
Charleston,  1874. 

School  Ilistory  of  South  Caroliua.  By  JamnK  Wo<kI  Daridsou.  C» 
luuibia  auil  New  York,  18li9. 

Uartmrtt's  JourncLl  of  Education. 
Suutlurcil  tlirun^li  the  pugcB  of  tliia  {XTiiHlicul  urv  uiitiiy  refurcBcM  ttt  odauM 
iu  8out>h  Carolina,  eupeoially  tUu  puliliu  ni'liuul  HyaUini. 

Southern  Kilneatiuual  Journal.    liegnii  li)44.    Mobile. 

Th«  Soutlioni  Teacher.     Moutgoiuery. 

Luunl  Goveruuciit  aud  Freu  SchuulH  iu  South  Carolinn.  lEy  ILJ. 
il^iumgo.  Vol.  I,  Ko.  XII,  Johns  Hopkins  Ciiivur»ity  t^ttidivtt  iu  Um 
toiical  and  Political  Science,     lialtimore;  N.  Murray.      1883. 

A  pam[>blet  coutaiiiitig  tlio  Iteporta  of  the  Free  School  Coitimishoa 
urs  in  1831), 

The  Oollcctfd  Works  of  John  C.  Cftlhouu,  <Mlite<i  l.y  Richard  (^ 
Vral\6.    0  vols.    Svo.    New  York,  1854-57. 

Life  of  (leiieral  FrauciH  Clarion.  Uy  Ilrig.  Geti.  rt;t«r  Horry  mi 
Kev.  Mason  L.  Weems.    Philadelphia. 

American  Journal  of  Kdncation,  Vol.  III. 

American  Quarterly  Register,  Vol.  XII. 
In  (Hiuio  reHiwcta  tLia  was  a  valnabie  publk'atiun.     Tbu  ;irttcl<^  on  tlio  Collegia  o( 
Chitrle«Uin  wna  writtan  with  c.iro,aiiil  ia  one  of  tlio  iiui,>t   iiupoif.tni  gouKa 
fur  tlieeiu'ty  Listur]'  att]ie  ticltaol. 

Fraser's  BemioiKcences  of  Charleston,  1854. 

Writings  of  Hugh  Stpiuton  LegarS,  by  his  sister.    'J  vols.    Churlcst'iD. 
Fhiiadeliihiii,  New  York,  and  Boston,  184(j, 
Southern  Review.    8  vols,     Charleston,  IS^S-ai*. 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Ouc  ur  Clie  best  sonrcus  for  unilentauiliut'  tlio  Hociolofjic  anil  ucoiiomjc  Ute  of  ibi 
out  South. 

Ue  Bow's  Magaeine:  "Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States." 

Suveml  valunblo  articles  on  cducntloii  Eu  ILo  South  ore  ta  be  found  in  this  publi- 
cation, and  Bomo  of  tbom  rulate  extluBivuIr  to  education  in  Sooth  Cnrpliua. 
It  nnx  tbo  only  periodical  of  the  kiiiii  iu  the  South  that  lived  for  &  Iodk  lerm 
of  ycara,  and  it«  siiccobs  is  inaiuly  duo  to  the  editorial  capacity  of  b  Scnilli 
CaruUua  man,  a,  gniiTiiatc  of  Cbatlcaton  College. 

The  nLiRazluo  was  issned  in  New  Orleans  from  1S4B  l«  1860,  Vols.  I  to  XXIX.  In 
ISIh'iDeltnw  removed  to  Now  York  ai>d  revived  the  worl;.  Ho  published  four 
vnliiines  in  1806  and  18(j7,  and  continued  the  imblication  until  hia  de«ih.  Th» 
chief  articles  tonching  upon  udncation  in  South  Csroliaa  are  fonnd  in  Vob. 
XVtll,  XX,  XXII,  and  XXVII.  One  of  tbom  ib  an  answer  to  Doctor  Tbvra- 
well's  Golebratod  lettur  to  Uovornor  Manning  on  public  ednofttion. 
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The  Laws  of  the  Province  of  South  Carolina.  By  Nichohxs  Trott.  lu 
'^o  parts.     Oharlestowu :  Lewis  Timothy.     1136, 

This  folio  volume,  now  iu  the  Library  of  Congress,  was  edited  by  Judge  Trott 
in  1730,  and  contains  some  of  the  earliest  authentic  references  to  education 
in  the  State. 

The  Public  Laws  of  South  Carolina  from  its  First  Establishment  as  a 
titish  Province  down  to  the  year  1790,  inclusive.  By  John  Forche- 
u(l  Grimk6.     Philadelphia,  179a 

This  quarto  volume  contains  the  main  acts  of  the  preceding  years,  and  tills  the 
gap  to  the  date  of  Trott's  digest. 

Alphabetical  Digest  of  the  Public  Statute  Law  of  South  Carolina. 
y  Joseijh  Brevard.    3  vols.    8vo.    Charleston,  1814. 
Statutes  of  South  Carolina. 

So  high  was  the  appreciation  of  Thomas  Cooper  that  the  Legislature  made  a  place 
for  him  after  his  forced  resignation  from  tlie  South  Carolina  College  in  1835, 
and  appointed  him  to  collect  and  arrange  the  statutes  of  the  State.  lie  was 
engaged  at  this  task  until  his  death,  four  years  after.  The  work  shows  the 
impress  of  his  boldness  and  originality;  for  the  first  volume  is  not  simply  a 
l)ain8taking  compilation  of  the  acts  of  Assembly,  but  he  incorporated  in  it 
many  documents  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  liberty;  e.  //.,  Magna  Charta,  Bill 
of  Rights,  Declaration  of  Independence,  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  several  papers  relating  to  the  tariff  and  nnllliicatiou  discussion  in  South 
Carolina.  He  edited  five  volumes,  and  the  work  was  then  continued  by 
David  J.  McCord,  a  prominent  lawyer  at  the  Columbia  bar.  Since  then  vol 
umes  have  been  issued  at  intervals  of  several  years,  until,  numbering  con- 
secutively froui  the  first  one  by  Thomas  Cooper,  thirteen  have  been  published, 
covering  the  entire  period  to  the  present,  with  the  aid  of  the  last  volume  of 
revised  statutes. 

Uand-Book  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Published  by  the  State 
►ard  of  Agriculture  of  South  Carolina.  Charleston :  Walker,  Evans 
Cogswell.     1883. 

This  was  aimed  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  State  for  immigrants,  but 
the  editor  while  discharging  this  duty  had  loftier  purposes,  and  has  gathered 
into  one  volume  a  wealth  of  information,  historical,  scientific,  industrial, 
geographical,  and  general,  including  an  important  sketch  of  education  by 
Prof.  R.  Means  Davis.  Most  of  the  articles  were  prepared  by  the  best  spe- 
cialists, and  the  entire  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  ever 
issued  by  the  State.  It  is  the  only  general  work  of  reference  for  the  State, 
and  is  supplemented  by  a  fine  geological  map.  If  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  never  done  more  than  this  it  would  have  amply  paid  for  all  it 
has  cost  the  State. 

A^nnals  of  the  American  Pulpit.     By  William  B.  Sprague.   New  York, 

Vol.  IV  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Moses  Waddel,  the  famous  Willington 
tccicher,  followed  by  letters  of  testimonial  from  Alonzo  Church,  Judge  Long- 
street,  and  John  C.  Calhoun. 

aster  William  Mitten.'  By  Judge  A.  B.  Longstreet.    Macon,  Ga.: 
irke,  Boykin  &  Co.     1804. 

This  work,  by  the  author  of  the  famous  Georgia  Scenes,  first  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside,  in  which  form  it  is  most  familiar  to 
Southern  readers. 
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Life  of  James  L.  Petigru.    By  W.  J.  GraysoQ.    18G6. 
Alabama  Educational  Journal,  1858. 

Contains  a  fnll  acconutof  tbe  Citadel  Academy,  the  State  military  institution. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Citadel  Academy.  By  Col.  J.  P. 
Thomas. 

Colonel  Thomas  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  graduates  of  tho  institu- 
tion^ and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it  when  it  was  reopened  in  1882.  He  lias 
done  a  good  service  in  writing  this  pamphlet,  as  it  is  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  school. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  pamphlets,  in  possession  of  Dr.  W.  M. 
Grier,  President  of  Erskine  College. 

Several  pamphlets  in  this  collection  are  on  educational  topics.  Dr.  Grier  kindly 
allowed  the  author  the  use  of  these  documents. 

A  pamphlet  containing  an  account  of  the  services  in  memoriam  of 
Rev.  Robert  C.  Grier.  Due  West,  S.  C. :  Presbyterian  Oflaco  Print. 
1877. 

History  of  the  A  ssociate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South.  By  Rev. 
Robert  Lathan,  D.  D.    Ilarrisburg,  1882. 

Dr.  James  n.  Carlisle's  Address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Benja- 
min Woflford. 

Earl3^  Schools  of  Methodism.    By  A.  W.  Cummings. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Funnan's  Centennial  Sermon  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Charleston.    Delivered  in  November,  1851. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Furman's  Uistory  of  Ministerial  Education  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Sermon  delivered  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  1871.  Published  in  the  Working  Christian, 
May  18,  1871. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Furman's  Centennial  Address  at  the  Bi-Centennial  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Charleston  in  1883.  A  Report  published  in  the 
Baptist  Courier  Supplement  of  Nov^ember  29,  1883. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Furuian  is  a  member  of  the  family  in  whoso  honor  Fur  man  University 
was  named,  and  ho  himself  has  been  connected  with  the  iubtitulion  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  professor  and  president.  His  historical  insight  and  great 
length  of  service  in  the  Baptist  Church  have  enabled  him  in  these  line  ad- 
dresses to  preserve  from  loss  many  interesting  facts  and  incidents  illustrat- 
ing early  educational  history  in  South  Carolina. 

Baptist  (Courier  of  January  4,  1882,  and  November  29,  1883.  This 
paper  is  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  South  Carolina. 

Both  issues  contain  valuable  material  for  the  historv  of  Furman  University. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Johnson's  Address  on  the  Organization  of  Furman  Uni- 
versity. 

This  appoal  to  his  brethren  was  first  published  in  the  Southern  Baptist  of  July 
10,  lf!<50.  The  enterprising  managers  of  the  Baptist  Courier  reprinted  it  in 
their  issue  of  August  4,  1HH7. 

Baptist  Encyclopi\3dia.  By  William  Cathcart.  1  vol.  Philadelphia, 
1881. 
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Maxiuiiliaii  La  Bordc's  Ilistory  of  the  South  Caroliua  Cpllege.  Two 
editions. 

College  work  filled  the  greater  part  of  La  Borde's  life,  and  with  him  cvory- 
thiug  counected  witb  it  deserved  careful  treatmeDt,  oveu  the  petty  stadent 
rows.  Every  little  difficulty  between  the  students  and  the  college  authori- 
ties, under  his  band,  swelled  into  large  proportions,  and  must  he  described 
with  all  the  gravity  befitting  an  important  afiair  of  state.  The  hook  is  the 
completest  repository  of  information  respecting  the  institution,  and  is  the 
most  elaborate  history  of  any  college  south  of  the  Potomac  River.  His  sketch 
of  Thomas  Cooper,  while  short,  is  one  of  the  completest  hitherto  written.  He 
was  acquainted  wuth  the  noted  radical,  and,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
learn  more  of  the  facts  of  Cooper's  early  life,  and  had  described  more  of  the 
interesting  incidents  that  must  have  occurred  during  Cooper's  i>re8idency, 
instead  of  answering  Cooper's  attacks  on  religion,  his  work  would  be  much 
more  valuable  for  historical  students. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1884. 

This  little  volume,  written  by  the  famous  gynecologist  of  New  York  in  old  age, 
gives  a  good  view  of  student  life  at  the  South  Carolina  College  during  the 
years  before  his  graduation,  in  1832  ;  and  also  contains  a  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  Thomas  Cooper,  as  he  appeared  to  the  students.  Scenes  and  incidents 
illustrative  of  country  school  life  in  upper  South  Caroliua,  during  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  add  an  amusing  side  to  the  story. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia..  By  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  Ph.  D.  Bureau  of  Education:  Circular  of  Information  No.  1, 
1 888. 

North  American  Review,  Vol.  XIV. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Vols.  LIVand  LVL 

Two  articles  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  are  very  instructive 
reading  for  any  one  who  desires  to  see  the  present  condition  of  collegiate 
education  in  the  South,  especially  with  reference  to  the  unfortunate  tendency 
to  increase  the  number  of  colleges. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephens. 

This  work  has  a  good,  accurate  article  on  Thomas  Cooper. 

Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  By  Thomas  Cooper, 
M.  I).,  President  of  the  South  Carolina  Colleg:e,  and  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Political  Economy.  280  pp.  Columbia :  D.  E.  Sweeny.  1820. 
2d  edition,  3G6  pp.    Columbia:  McMorris  &  Wilson.    1829. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy.  By  Thomas  Cooper.  109  pp.  18mo. 
Washington  :  D.  Green.     1833. 

The  Case  of  Thomas  Cooper  Submitted  to  the  Legislature  and  People 
of  South  Carolina,  December,  1831.    8vo.    Columbia,  S.  C,  1831. 

The  Fabrication  of  the  Pentateuch  proved  by  the  Anachronisms  in 
those  Books.  By  Thomas  Cooper.  2d  edition,  16  pp.  8vo.  Granvill, 
Middletown,  N.  J.:  G.  H.  Evans.    1840. 

State  Trials  of  the  United  States  during  the  Administrations  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams.    By  Francis  Wh«arton.    8vo.    Philadelphia,  1849. 

An  Account  of  the  Trial  of  T.  Cooper  on  a  Charge  of  Libel  against 
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the  President  of  tbe  United  States.    G4  pp.    8vo.    For  the  author. 
Philadelpliia,  1800. 

Tbe  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Henley  Tboruwell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  By 
B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    Richmond,  1875. 

Doctor  Palmer  has  done  a  good  service  in  preparing  this  work.  Fortunately  the 
papers  of  Doctor  Thorn  well  had  been  preserved.  His  biographer  laboriously 
gathered  other  material  by  extensive  correspondence,  before  it  was  lost 
through  the  death  of  Doctor  Thornwcll's  friends.  Doctor  Thornwell  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  original  thinkers  ever  at  the  collegi', 
and  in  after  years,  as  professor  arid  i)re8ident  of  the  institntion,  he  left  liis  im- 
press upon  the  odacational  life  of  the  State.  Besides  his  educational  labors, 
his  contributions  to  theology  mark  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  ever 
produced  in  the  South. 

Dr.  J.  n.  ThornwelPs  Letter  to  Governor  Manning  on  Public  Instrnc- 
tion  in  Soutb  Carolina.    Originally  published  in  November,  1853.     lie 
])ublisbed  in  the  edition  of  the  News  and  Courier,  July,  1885,  by  the 
City  Council  of  Charleston,  for  the  information  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  longest  and  most  important  contribntion  to  education  ever  writt-en  by 
aji  educator  in  the  Stfito  on  the  institutions  of  the  State.  It  was  originallj- 
called  forth  in  defence  of  State  education,  and  was  republished  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  later,  in  1885,  as  the  best  answer  to  those  who  wore  seeking 
to  cripple  the  usefulness  of  the  State  institutions.  Thus  Thornwell  dead  con- 
tinned  sacredly  to  defend  the  institutions  whose  usefulness  and  reputation  he 
helped  so  much  while  living. 

The  Collected  Writings  of  James  Henley  Thornwell,  edited  by  John 
B.  Adger,  D.  D.  3  vols,  liichmond:  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication.   1871. 

The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Francis  Lieber,  edited  by  Daniel  C. 
Oilman,  of  Jolins  Hopkins  University. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Francis  Lieber.  By  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 
Boston,  1882. 

Poole's  Index. 

This  publication  has  been  of  great  service  for  its  references  to  articles  in  different 
magazines  that  for  the  stndent  would  be  ])racticaliy  lost  in  the  vast  mass  of 
periodical  literature  but  for  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Poohi  and  his  painstaking 
assistants. 


APPENDIX  1- 


LEGAL  TITLE  OF  THE  STATE  INSTITUTION. 

Sinco  its  first  orgauizatioD,  the  logal  title  of  the  State  institution  at  Columbia  for 
]ii;;lier  education  has  been  as  follows:  South  Carolina  College,  from  1801  to  1865; 
University  of  South  Carolina  (modelled  aft^r  the  University  of  Virginia),  from  18G5 
to  H77;  institution  closed  until  188U;  Agricultural  and  Mechjinical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  from  1880  to  1882;  South  Carolina  College  (a  branch  of  the  South  Carolina 
University,  the  other  two  branches  being  the  Clailin  Univemity,  colored  school,  at 
Orangeburg,  and  the  Citadel  Academy,  State  military  school,  at  Charleston),  from 
1H8J  to  June,l888.  Since  then  the  South  Carolina  University,  with  Clailin  University 
and  the  Citadel  Acatlemy  as  branches. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY. 


Name. 


ELErrKD.    '  Exit. 


Soinii  (!aiiolina  Coi.lhoe: 

.Iniiuthan  Maxcy 

Tluiinas  Cooper 

Thomas  Cooper , 

Kol)irt  Henry 

II.J.Nott 

i:.  W.  narnwell 

K«>!»eit  Honry 

W.(J.  PrcMton 

FiMiuis  Liebor 

.I.imcH  II.  Thoruwfll 

C.  F.  MnCay 

A.  B.  Longstrcel 

M .  L.i  Uortlo 

I'sivikhhv  of  ^?o^TU  Carolina: 

K  \V.  Iluriiwoll    

IJ.H.  r.:ihl»itt  a 

A.  W.  (/ummin^H  a 

AjJKHti.Tiu  \r.  AND  MEniAXicAL  CoLLRGR  (on  uroumU  of 
ITiiivriKity): 

W.  rorclur  Milcrt 

Soirrii  (Carolina  Cdi.lkok: 

\V.  Porcher  MiloH 

J.  M.  McBryile 

J.M.McHrydo 


1R04 
18  JO 
M*'2\ 
18.14 
1834 
183r> 
1811 
lS4r) 

i«r>i 

IR.'il 

ia->5 

1857 
18G1 

1865 
187.T 
1874 


1880 

1882 
1882 
1883 


Remarks. 


Pro  torn. 

Pro  torn. 

Chairman  of  Facnlty. 


Chairman  of  Faculty. 


1820 
1831 
1835 

i»n 

1845 
1851 

lf(:)5 
1857 
18C1 
1865 

1873 

1874 

61877 

1882 


1883     Chairman  of  Facnlty. 


Chairman  of  Farnlty. 

Chairman  of  Facnlty. 
Chairman  of  Facnlty. 
Cluurmun  of  Faculty. 


a  VegTo  rugimn.      b  Closed  Julj-,  1877. 

Sonth  Capolina  C'ollego  was  clo8e<l   in  Jnno,  1888,  and  Sonth  Carolina  University 

reopened  in  the  October  following. 
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PROFESSORS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 


Name. 


Depaktmest. 


Enoch  Ilanford  . . . 
Cloiuent  Karly. ... 
Eliflba  Ilaiumond. 

Thomas  Park 

Paul  II.  Penault. . 
Pauin.Perrault.. 


John  Brown 

Charles  De war  Simons. 
Bonj.  R.  Montgomery  . . 

Georgo  Blackburn 

Edward  Darrill  Smith  . 


Christian  Ilanckel . . 

Robert  Henry 

Thomas  Coopor 

James  WiiUace 

James  Wallace 

Lardnor  Vauuxem . . 
Ueury  Junius  Xott. 


Rtjbort  W. Gibbcs  ... 

Thomas  (hooper 

Robert  VV.  Gibbos  ... 

Lewis  R.  Gibbes 

Henry  J.  Nott 

William  H.Ellet 

Francis  Lieber 

I.  W.  Stewart 

Thomas  S.  TwiHS  .... 

WiJliam  Cupora 

Tliomaa  Park 

Stephen  Elliott 

James  H.  Tlioruwell. 

William  Hooper 

James  II.  Thorn  well 


Maximilian  La  l>or(lo  . 

Robert  Henry 

Matthew  J.  Williams 


Charles  P.  Pilham 
Ricliard  T.  Brumby 

James  L.  ReynoM.s. 
Charles  T.  McCay  . 

James  L.  Reynolds 

John  Le  Conte 


Languages 

Languages 

Languages 

Languages .*. 

French  language 

Mathematics  andnacural  philos- 
ophy. 

Logic  and  moral  philosophy  . .  - 

Chemistry 

Logic  and  moral  philosophy  . . . 
Mathematics  and  astronomy... 
Chemistry  and  natural  philoso- 

Mathematics 

Moral  philosophy  and  logic . . . 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Mathematics: 

Geology  and  mineralogy 


ELE("iKii.  Exit. 


1804     180G 


IvEMAItKH. 


Logic.  English  criticism  and  po- 
lite literature. 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  and  mineralogy 

Chemistry  and  mineralogy , 

Mathematics 

Logic  and  belles- let  t  res 

Chemistry 

History  and  political  economy. 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  . . 

Mathematics 

Ssierod  literature 

Greek  and  Roman  literature  . . . 

Sacred  literat  uro 

Logic  and  belles-lettres 


William  J.  Rivers  . 
Jo.seph  Le  Conte. .. 
R.  W.  Barnwell.  Jr 
Charles  S.  Vcnablo 


Greek  and  Roman  literature  ... 

Sacred  literaturt^  and  evidences 
of  ('hristianity. 

Logic  and  belles-lettres 

Greek  literature 

Mathematics    and    meehanieal 
philosophy. 

Roman  litoraturt^    

Chemi.Htry,  minendogy,  and  ge- 
ology. 

Belles  lettros  and  (ilocution 

Mathematies    an<l     mechanical 
])hilo.soi>hy. 

SacriMl  literature  and  evidences 
of  Cbri.stiaiiity. 

Natural  and  meehanieal  i)hilos- 
ophy. 

Greek  literature 

Chemi.stry  and  geology 

History  and  iM»litieal  economy  .. 

Mathematics  and  astronomy  ... 


1805 
1805 
1806 
180G 
1807 

1809 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1812 

1815 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1821 
1821 

1827 
1834 
1834 
1831 
1834 
1835 
18.15 
18  55 

lar. 

1«35 
1835 
1835 
1837 

18:;9 

1810 

1842 
1845 
184G 


1805 
180G 
1835 


18U 

1811 
1812 
1818 
1815 
1819 

1820 


1834 
1827 


1835 
1835 
1837 

1848 

1850 

18:59 

I   1840  • 


1840 


1873 
1850 
1853 


1P4G      1857 
1818      185G 


18 -jI 
1853 

1855 

183G 


185G  I. 

1856  '. 

18i)G  !. 
1857 


Elected  president  1812. 
Elected  president  1820. 
Pro  tem. 


1810  . 
181G 


A<ljt:nct  ])rofe.H8or. 

Pro  tem. 
Pro  tem. 


AiTcpted  tem])<)rarily. 
Adjiuu'l  jirufrssor. 


i  Elected  president  1851. 


Elected  i>re.sidcnt  1855. 
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PROFESSORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  1806  TO  187r.. 


Namk. 


11.  W.  Bum  well,  LL.  D 


W.J.liivcM,  A.M. 
M.  La  Boido,  M.  D 


JnineH  L.  llcynolila,  D.  D , 


Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander 


John  Lt>  Conto,  M.  I). 


Joao])li  Lo  Contc,  M.  D 


A.  liMcbtleben 

A.C.  Uaskill 

John  T.  Darby,  M.D. 
A.N.  Talley,  M.D... 


E.  D.Smitli.M.  D 

(M).  Mi'lton 

J.C.  Fabor.M.D. 
T.  K.  Hart.  Vh.  D 


T.  E.IIart,  Ph.  D 

JameH  VVooUrow,  Pb.  D.,  M.  D.,  D.  D 


John  Lynch,  M.D 

Rev.  B.B.liabbitt,  A.M. 


Rov.  A.  W.  Caniniings,  D.  D... 
T.  N.  Roberts,  M.  D 


J)ErAKTMENT. 


Electki)  i     Exit. 


R.  W.Gibbes.M.D 
John  A.  Watson... 
T.  N.  Roberts,  M.  D 


A.J.  Fox,  A.  M.,D.D... 
William  Main,  Jr.,  A.  M 


Fisk  P.  Brewer,  A.  M 

II.  T.(Iroenor,A.B 

K.  Vampill,  M.  D , 

KcN    K.  B.Othenian,  A.M. 
F.J.  Moses,  LL.D , 


History,  political  philosophy,  and  political 
economy. 

A  ncient  lanf^utges  and  literature 

Rhetoric,  criticism,  elocution,  and  Enp- 
lish  lanfi^uage  and  literature. 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy,  sacred  lit- 
erature, and  evidences  of  Cliristianity. 

Mathematics,  and  civil  and  military  engi- 
neering and  cousiraction. 

Natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  and 
astronomy. 

Chemistry,  pharmacy,   mineralogy,    and 
geoh)gy. 

Modem  lanj^najres  and  literature 

Law 

Anatomy  and  snrgcry 

Princii)les  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 
obstetrics. 

Demonstrator  of  anatomy 

Law 

Modem  languages  and  literature 

Mathematics,  and  civil  and  military  engi- 
neering and  construction. 

Natural  philo ^ophy  and  astronomy 

Chemistry,    pharmacy,   mineralogy,  and 
geology. 

Physiology  and  materia  medica 

Natural  and  mechanical  philosophy  and 
astronomy. 

Mathematics,    civil    and  military   engi- 
neering and  construction. 

Chemistry,  pharmacy,  mineralogy,  and 
geology. 

Anatomy  and  surgery 

Demonstrator  of  anatomy 

Ilistory, political  philosophy,  and  political 
economy. 

Rhetoric,  criticism,  elocution,  and  English 
language  and  literature. 

Chemistry,    pharmacy,  mineralogy,    and 
geology. 

Ancient  languages  and  literature 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy , 

Modern  languages  and  literature 

Modem  languages  and  literature 

Law , 


186G  . 

186C 
18GG 

18Gn 

1860 

186G 

1867 
1867 
1867 
1807 

1867 
1869 
1870 
1870 

1870 
1870 

1870 
1871 

1872 

1872 

1872 
1872 
1873 

1873 

1873 

1873 
1873 
1S73 
1874 
1875 


1873 

1873 
1873 

1873 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 
186!) 
1872 
1873 

1872 
187.> 
1873 
1872 

1871 
1872 

1876 
1876 

1876 

1873 

1873 
1874 
1876 

1876 

1876 

1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 


PROFESSORS   OF   THE   AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Name.  '  Depabtmext. 

William  Porchcr  Miles,  LL.  D English  literature 

J;iini's  W(MKlrow,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  D.  D. ■  Geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 

ItiMij  iinin  Sloan  (West  Point) I  Mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 

William  lUirne^',  Ph.D.. Analytical  and  agricnltnral  chemistry  and 

experimental  agriculture. 


,  Elected.'    Exit. 


1880 

1882 

1880 

1882 

1880 

1882 

1880 

1882 
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J.U.UoIlrTdt,  Pli.II.,I,L.D 

J.  M.  MuBrjde,  Ph.  D..  LL.D 

J,  M.  McBrjde,  Pli.  D.,  LI..  D._ 

Jhbh  VTondrow.  Pb.  D.,  U.D.,D.D. 

LL.Q. 
Jsniwi  Wnnltaw,  Pb.  D..  M.  D.,  D.D. 

LL.D. 

BMifiHniB  BIdui  tWett  PoiiiU 

Uvu)>mlTi  Siaan  (Wwt  PoiuL) 

WmmmB.  BBtooJ.Pli.D 

Willbui  B'  BiiriiKy.Pb.D 

Wlimm  II.  Bnniey.  Ph.  D 

K"V.  K.  L.  Pittmi,  LL.  D 

«. S.  Jnynm, M.  A.,  L1*D 

W,J.AIi.jon.lHr,A,U..D.R 

n.M.D»vlii.A,li,.  LUB 

J.!i.Poi»,A.M 

G.  W.UcSlniT  (nwlKtant  cnglniwt  U 

8,NnYj). 

KD.LoaehTidRp.Pb.  Da 

R-ILLnniibridipsPli.  Do 

K  J,iri>Tiawii.A.Ma 

B.M.Boll<in,M.D. 

n.  C  PatUm.A.M 

I.CBuKliniiiuiiII.S - 

W.  D.SIiniiKD.  Jr..D.S 

H.L.BanlllB.S 

B.A.Simpmn.B.S 

Jumtis  J).  Duvk's,  A.  B 

Jan>i;lB.DarIv<,A.B...'. 

W.C.  Wlitaw.A.B 

K.  M.  Kenneily.  Jr..  A.  B , . 

I{.J.DDTii1inn,  A.B 

D.K.Towi;l>,A.B 

I.  A.  Rlen.  A.B 


Agrieultuni  «ii 
ABrioultniT  M 

OmdAfn'.  inlaontlnjt;.  hnMuy,  aail  tJtShtgf.. 

HatunJ  philosophy  uil  etxiogy.,..,.. 

Mnthotaatiiui  uid  aatoral  pbiloaopby 

Pore  Hul  iipiiliod  mnUiBaiitCloa 

Chenilitry - - 

Chemlntry  Mill  niinoralogy 

ChWBlslrj - - , 

Atidoaf  lanpuiKnfl -.«._..._., 

Mwlern lanonaEM Dull  Kn)(liah. 

Moral  phllfutnphy  bihI Rnffllali  lltotatupo.... 

Hftlory  md  pnlitieal  sclsnre 

Law 

M(whouic«l  BnBinwrlBB 

AgplffpHwi^,. -._.._,,_ . 

A^flcDltiirp  nail  nltMcnluicy -.,.. _.,. 

AnolyUoal  uhemlatrj 

MatheniRtlcs  nnil  Enelinh 

A  nctonl  iniil  nindrTn  langnngd. 

MnthBDiitics 

EuElUh 

UatheDiMiffl 

A  Qtiletifc  Imkuimcbii .._,..., 

Latb 

Mnlhuuuitids 

En)(li«h  nnd  Frconh 

Chemistry  ., __. 

Ufatncy 

Rreck 

Lain 

Enelish  niid  Frcneb 

UathemBtin. _ 

Ancimt  luicooiieB | 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Re-establisiii:d  at  Columbia  Decumueu  22, 1887  ;  Reouganized  May  9,  1888. 


AlTOINTKK. 


J.  M .  McBryde.  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D 

JamoH  WooUrow,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  D. D., 
LL.D. 

nenjamin  Sloan  ("West  Point) 


William  B.  Burney.Pli.D 

E.  S.  Joj'nca,  M.  A .,  LL.  D 

(}.  W.  McElroy  (Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy) 

Pw.  n.  Loughridge,  Ph.  D 


"W.  J.  Aloxantlcr,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

E.  L.  Patton,  LL.D 

II.  M.  Davis,  A.  B.,  LL.B 


Joseph  D.  Popo,  A.  M , 

Milton  Whitney 

Ilev.  J.  "William  Flinn  (chaplain) 
E  W.Davis,  Ph.  D 


fleorge  F.  Atkinson,  Ph.  B 
II.  M.  P>olton.  M.  D 


E.  E.  Shoib,  Ph.  D 


J.  S.  Murray,  Jr 

V.  C.  Woortwjinl,  A.  M 

W.  P..  Niles.D.  V.  M... 
R.  .1.  Davidson,  A.  M  . . 


J.  J.  McMahan,  A.  B  . 
W.  G.  Randall.  C.  E  .. 
Silas  J.  Dudie,  Ph.  G 

B.  W  Taylor,  M.  1)  .. 
A.N.Talley,  M.  D... 


Prebknt  Residence. 


South  Carolina  College. 
South  Carolina  College. 

South  Carolina  College. 

South  Carolina  College. 
South  Carolina  College. 
South  Carolina  College . 

South  Carolina  College. 


South  Carolina  College.. 
South  Carolina  College . . 
South  Carolina  College . . 


South  Carolina  College 

Raleigh,  y.C 

New  Orleans,  La 

AgriiMiltural  and  Mechani- 
cal College,  Florida. 

"CTniversity  North  Candiua. 

Johns  HopUin.s  University. 

State  Normal  School,  Louisi- 
ana. 

Berlin,  Germany 

Wofford  College,  South  Car- 
olina. 

Webster  City,  Iowa 

South  (/arolina  College , 


South  Carolina  College. 

Marion,  N.  C 

Columbia,  S.  C 


Columbia,  S.  C 


Chair. 


President  of  the  University. 

Professor  geology  and  mineral- 
ogy- 
Professor  civil  engineering  and 
physicj*. 

Professor  chemistry. 

Professor  modem  languages. 

Professor  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. 

Professor  agricultural  chemis- 
try. 

Professor  logic  and  rhetoric. 

Professor  Greek. 

Professor  history  and  political 
science. 

Professor  law. 

Professor  Agriculture. 

Profe.»sor  moral  philo.sophy. 

Professor  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy. 

Professor  botany  and  7.04»logy. 

Pi-ofessor  phj'siology    and  hy 
giene. 

Professor  pedagogics. 

Professor  Latin. 
Profts.sor  Engli.sh. 

Professor  veterinary  science. 

Assistant   professor  anulyticnl 
chemistry  and  materia  uiedica. 

Instructor  in  modern  languages. 

Instructor  in  drawing. 

Instructor  in  pharmacy. 

Physicians  to  infirmary. 


Professor  Sloan Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Profes.sor  Wood  row Dean  of  ( 'ollege  of  LilK'ral  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Professor  Huruev Dean  of  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Professor  Sheib Dean  of  Normal  School. 

Professor  Pope Dean  of  Law  School. 

The  above  txere  elected  May  9,  1888.  The  professors  are  arranged  according  to 
seniority  (as  fixed  by  board). 

There  are  also  instrnctors  in  matheraatics  and  book-keeping  and  in  shop  and  ma- 
chine work.  Tutors  in  ancient  languages  and  in  English  and  history  will  be  appoint,ed 
by  the  faculty. 
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STUDENTS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY. 

GOVEKNOKS  (22). 


Name. 


Degree. 


Stephen  D.  Miller 

Joliu  Mnrpliy 

Richard  Irvine  Manuiiig 

Georpo  McDufBo 

JohnGayle 

Fountain  S.  Winston 

Charles  J.  McDonald 

John  Peter  Richardson  a 

William  Aiken I  ^.B 


James  IT.  Ilammond  ... 

William  H.  Gists 

F.  W.rickensa 

John  B.  Floyd 

A.  G.  Magrath 

John  H.  Means 

M.L.  Bonham 

Wade  Ilanipton 

John  L.  Manning 

W.  D.  Simpson 

Th<mia8  B.  Jeter 

John  Peter  Richardson 
F.  J.  Moses,  Jr.  e 


A.B 


Graduated, 

OR  LEFT 

College. 


Governor  of — 


1808 

South  Carolina. 

1808 

Alabama. 

1811 

South  Carolina. 

1813 

South  Carolina. 

1815 

Alabama. 

1815 

Mississippi. 

181G 

Georgia. 

1810 

South  Carolina. 

1825 

South  Carolina. 

1825 

South  ('arolina. 

1827 

South  Carolina. 

1827 

South  Carolinjk 

1829 

Virginia. 

1831 

South  Carolina. 

1832 

South  Carolina. 

1&34 

South  (Carolina. 

1830 

South  Carolina. 

1837 

South  Carolina. 

1843 

South  Carolina. 

1846 

South  Carolina. 

1849 

South  Carolina. 

1855 

South  Carolina. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  (14). 


Name. 


Degree. 


Josiuh  J.  Evan.s A.  B.. 

Williani.llarpor A.  B... 

Stephen  D.MilUr A.B.. 

William  Cam ])1  Hill  Prestim A.  B... 

George  McDnfllo :  A.B.. 

Andrew  I*.  Buthr A.B.. 

Franklin  IT.  Elmore '  A.  B. . 

Dixon  H.  Lewis :  A.  B.. 

James  1 1,  flammond A.B.., 

Wado  Hampton A.  B. , 

Louis  T.  Wigfall A.  B.. 

John  W.  Johnston  a 

Thomas  J.  Robert^son A .  B . . 

M.  C.  Butler /> ! 


Graiujatkd, 

OR  LKFT 

College. 

Klectki)  fkom— 

1808 

South  Carolina. 

1808 

South  ('arolinaand  Mi.ssouri. 

1K08 

South  (Carolina. 

1812 

South  ('nrolina. 

1813 

South  Carolina. 

1817 

South  Carolina. 

1819 

South  Carolina. 

1820 

Alabama. 

1825 

South  Carolina. 

183G 

South  Carolina. 

1837 

Texas. 

1837 
1843 

Virginia. 
South  Carolina. 

185C 

South  f'arolina. 

a  Left  college  in  Senior  year.        h  Left  rollogr  in  Junior  year.        c  Left  college  in  Freshman  yoar. 
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LIST  OF  STIJDENTS-Continued. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  (8). 


Name. 

Degrkb. 
A.B 

^«  X>  ■  •  ■  • 

A.B.... 
A.  B.... 

Graduated, 

OR  LEFT 

College. 

William  J.  Dabosc 

1808 

William  A.  Boll 

1810 

William  Cain 

1812 

Jamc8  lluiulorson  Irbv  ........................................... ....... 

1816 

I  D  Witberauoon 6  . 

1822 

Jobu  F.  Erviiia i- 

1827 

Murick  E.  Caiii  .............. 

A.B.... 

1831 

Jobii  D.  Koniiedv &...... ...................................................... 

1857 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CONFEDERATE  STATES  REPRESENTATIVES  (39). 


Name. 


Jobn  Murphy 

RolHTt  B.  Campbell 

William  J.  Gray  sou 

William  Butler 

Wnrren  R.  Davia 

James  Dillet 

John  Carter 

Richard  Irviao  Manning 

Henry  W.  Connor 

Henry  Lnnrens  Pinckney — 

Andrew  R.  Oovan. 

James  Rogers 

Hugh  Swinton  Lc;:ai6 

Wiuldy  Thompson 

John  Gayle 

('harles  J.  McDonald 

Richard  F.  Simpson 

William  McWilUe 

Samuel  A.  Bailey 

W.  K.Clowney 

P.  C.Caldwell 

William  C.  Nuckolls 

William  F.  Colcock 

William  Aikrn 

Henry  \V.  Hilllard 

Samuel  W.  Trotti  

M.  L.  Bonham 

Preston  S.  Brooks  o 

L.  M.  Ayer  c 

L.  M.  Keitt 

W.  D.  Simpson 

James  Farrow 

D.  Wyatt  Aiken 

John  S.  Richardson 

John  A.  Wharton 

a  Left  college  in  Senior  year. 


Degree. 


A.B. 

A-B.. 

A.B., 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B.. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 


A.B.... 

A.B.... 

A.B... 

A.  B.... 

A.B... 

I  A.B.... 

b  Left  college  iu  Junior  yeski. 


Graduated, 

OR   LEI-T 

College. 


1808 
1809 
1809 
1810 
1810 
1810 
1811 
1811 
1812 
1812 
1813 
1813 
1814 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1823 
1825 
1826 
1832 
1834 
1830 
1830 
1843 
1843 
1847 
1849 
1850 
1850 


Elected  from— 


Alabama. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Alabama. 

South  Carolina.    (?) 
South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.    (7) 
South  Carolina.    (I) 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Alabama. 
Georgia. 
South  Carolina. 
MissisMippi. 

(?) 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.    (?) 
South  Carolina.     (?) 
South  Carolina. 
South  ('arolina. 
Alabama. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.     ((J.S.) 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.     (C.S.) 
South  ("arolina.     (C.  S.) 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Texas.     (?) 


c  Left  college  In  Freshman  year. 


06  HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN    SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

LIST  OF  STUDENTS-CoDtinued. 
UNITED  STATES  AND  COMFEDBKATK  STATES  REPRE)i>ENTATiy£S— CoDtinned. 


SlMK. 

.„™. 

COLUUB. 

Elected  mou— 

A.B 

A.B 

mi 

ISST 

MiMlHiEipL 

Saalli  CnruliuB. 

South  UiuallQL 

A.B 

JUIXJES  AMD  CUAKCELLOKS  (33). 


Aihl<'rw>D  Crenalii 


JohDO.Croagb 

SolwrtltOUchrlst 

Jobs  l.iueunl  IluuliiT 

Euklol  IMukMU 

David  L.  Wmrdlaw 

JamiiB  J.  CoMwdl 

Thuniu  W.  (iloroT 

FniiK'lH  II.  Wunllnw . 

Ju»'|>Ii  Nuwiuii  Wliltii«r  .... 


Fruiiklm  I»ri 

TlioniiM  J.  Willien 
Jui«l>  CorruU 

Ja«.|ih  W.  Luiii:i.ii.' 
Samuel  lIcUoviui 

W.llHimiBon.... 


».W.Mfltou 

W,  W.Sniitli 


HM 

Cli«i.'«]l«r,  A1.1»nia. 

mf 

J«dB6.  Mi«l«.ippi, 

m» 

t;hniicrllur,Alulu.inB- 

»n 

JuilK.i,a»illi«.«UinL 

(113 

m 

JudBP.  AUbama. 

JmlBi-.DuiloJSlaUiii. 

flU 

Ju<)KL-.Alal»uj^ 

Ui 

Judgi-,  Alabama. 

Judcg,  SuiiLlil'uruliuu. 

8L7 

Vlr.,:„  L.|l„i-,  Huotli  Cnrv 

HIT 

.i..l;;..:;^i.lL(^a.,.lli.i.. 

n„i„,,ll„     SouU,  C.U' 

JudEe,SoiiII,(Ja™lB«. 

mi 

Cliau««llur,  MoHlU  Uun 

b'ja 

(■bi-fJiii.tl.'i-.    Suulli 

BJ5 

Jud;;iMioiilh  Caralllia. 

lOT 

<a*w«Uot  Ucml)  i;.ix 

Jii.le,..S.mt1i4!aitilii.a. 

Mi 

C1>aiii-.dl.>r,  AbiLaiiia. 

Ml 

Ah«ik:1.Hii    iliwli,,..    S 

Sl;i 

Chi,f.J„.lk-i..    Soiilh 

»4:> 

.Ju<!e«,-S01HIi  Carolina. 

Mt) 

J«.lKr.  l-Dil..l  .Itafa. 

Mil 

Jii.lnr-,S(Hi11,  Caruliiia. 
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Nasie. 


W.  II.  Brantley 

li.  M.  Saodoro 

William  CanipboU  Pix^ston,  LL.  D 
Henry  Jaui us  Noti 


Samnol  Williamson 

J.  A.  L.  Norman 

Basil  Manly,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Joliu  L.  Kennedy 

James  H.  Thorn  well,  D.D.,LL.D 

W.J.  liiver8,A.M 

James  H.  Carlisle,  LL.  D 

E.  L.  Patton,  LL.  D 

James  1).  Anderson 

John  M.  McBryde,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D  a 
W.R.  Atkinson  (Kov.) 


1808 
1809 
1812 
1814 

1818 
1819 
1821 
1825 
1831 
1841 
1844 
1846 
1800 
1860 
18G1 


PROFESSORS  IN  COLLEGES  (39). 


Namb. 


John  R.  Golding. 
John  Reid 


Thomas  Young  Simons 

Samuel  M.  SUfford 

E.H.  Deas •• 

Maximilian  La  Borde,  M.  D 

Richard  T.  Brumby 


Josiah  C. Nott,  M. D 

It  W.Gibbest 

Lewis  R.  Qibbes A.  B. 


Dbuukb. 


A.B. 
A.B. 


A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 

A.B. 


Whiteford  Smilh  

D.  J.C.Cain 

John  A.  Leland,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Charles  P.  Pelham 

Thomas  £.  Peek,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


J.  M.  Gaston 


CD.  Melton 

8.  E.  Canghman 

F.  P.  Porcher.M.D. 

E.n.  Martin 

A.  N.  Talley,  M.D.. 


A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 


GRAI)UATKI>, 

OK  LEFT 

COLLKUB. 


1810 
1812 

1815 
1818 
1821 
1821 
1824 

1824 
1827 
1829 

1830 
1835 
1837 
1838 
1840 

1843 

1843 
1844 
1844 

1845 
lRi8 


Grauuatkd,  I 

Ott  LEFT 
CoLLB(iE. 


I.XBTITUTIOX. 


Charleston  College. 

South  Carolina  College. 

South    Carolina    College 
(Chairman). 

(?) 
(?) 
University  of  Alabama. 

(?) 

South  Carolina  College. 

Washington  College,  Md. 

Wofford  College. 

Erskiiiu  College. 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Colh>ge. 

South  Carolina  College. 

Charlotte    (N.    C.)    Fomalu 
College. 


Ikstitution. 


(?) 

South  Carolina  College   (tu- 
tor). 

South  Carolina  College. 

(?) 

(?) 
South  Carolina  College. 

South  Carolina  College  and 
University  ol*  Alabama. 

Charleston  Medical  College. 

South  Carolina  College. 

South   Carolina  College  and 
Charleston  College. 

Wofford  College. 

(?) 

Davidson  College. 

South  Carolina  Colloge. 

Union  Theological   Semina- 
ry, Virginia. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

South  Carolina  University. 

(?) 
Charleston  Medical  College. 

(?) 
South  Carolina  University. 


a  Left  college  iii  Junior  year. 


b  Left  college  in  Senior  year. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS— Continued. 


PKOFESSORS  IN  COLLEGES— Continued. 


Name. 


R.  W.  Glbbea,  Jr.,  M.  D. . 
R.  W.  Barnwell  (Rev.)  .. 

Harry  Hammond 

John  R.  RUey  (Rev.) 

John  T.  Darby,  M.  D.  a. 

Mortimer  Glover 

W.  W.  Legar6 


Hufrh  Strong;  b 

W.  E.  Bogg8,  D.  D. 


C.  W.  Hutson 

W.  D.Martin 

JohuB.  Elliott,  M.D.c. 


James  S.  Ilejwarde... 
W.  LcConte  Stevens... 
C.  R.  Hempbill,  D.  D.  d. 


R.M.  Davis,  LL.B 

E.  A.  Simpson 

W.  D.  Simpson 


Degbee. 


A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 


A.B. 
A.B. 


A.B. 

A.B 
A.B. 


A.B. 


A.B. 
B.S  . 
B.S  . 


Graduated, 
OB  left 
College. 


1849 
1850 
1852 
1854 

ism 

1858 
1858 

1858 
1859 

1860 
1860 
1861 

1862 
1868 
1869 

1872 
1883 
1883 


iKSTITUnON. 


South  Carolina  University. 

South  Carolina  College. 

University  of  Georgia. 

Adger  College. 

South  Carolina  University*. 

Claflin  College. 

South-Wedtern  Presbyterian 
University. 

Adger  College. 

Presbyterian    Theolo  g  i  c  al 
Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  U. 

University  of  MisHissippi. 

A  college  in  Maine. 

Tulane  University  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Claflin  College. 

A  college  in  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Tlieol  o  g  i  c  al 
Seminary,  Culumbia,  S.  C. 

South  Carolina  College. 

Adger  College. 

Adger  College. 


BISHOPS  (5). 


Name. 


William  Capers  b. 


Stephen  Elliott,  I).  D 
Witliaui  J.  Borne 


AloxandtT  Gregg,  D.  D 
R.  W.  B.  Elliott 


Deueee. 


A.B 
A.B. 

A.B. 
A.B. 


Gkaduatkd, 

QIC  LF.l-T 
COLI.K(JE. 


180G 

1825 
1829 

1838 
1861 


Ecclesiastical  Office. 


Bishop    of    M. 
South. 


E.    Church 


Bl)iHcopal  Bishop,  Georgia, 

EpiHcopal  Bitihop   (Mission- 
ary), China. 

Episcopal  Bishop,  Texas. 


EpiHCopul  Bishop  (Mi 
ary),  Western  Texae 


IHHIOII- 

ex  as. 


CONFEDERATE  GENERALS  (15). 


Name. 


John  B.  Floyd 

M.  L.  Bonham 

Maxcy  Gregg 

Wade  Ilampttm 

Joseph  Gist  6 

Samuel  MoGowan 

John  K.  Jackson 

James  Connor 

a  Loft  college  in  Senior  year. 
b  Left  college  in  Sophomore  year. 


DB(iUEE. 

Graduatep. 

OH  LEFT 
COLI.KiJK. 

-  - —  - 

1820 

Rank. 

A.B  ... 

Brigadier-General 

A.B 

1834 

Brigadier-General. 

A.B 

1835 

Briga<lior  Genenil. 

A.H  .... 

1836 

Lieutenant  General. 

1837 

Bngadier-General. 
Brigadier-General. 

A.B.... 

1841 

A.B 

1846 

Brij^'julier-General. 

A.B     .. 

1849 

Brigailier-(Jeneral. 

e  Left  college  in  Junior  year. 

d  Took  diploma  in  ancient  languages. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS— Continued. 
CO^^ FEDERATE  GENERALS  (15)-Conti]iaed. 


Namb. 


John  Bratton 

S.  R.  Gist 

John  A.  Wharton . 
J.  R.  Chalmers  ... 

M.  TV.  Garyo 

M.  C.  Bntlcra 

T.  M.  Logan 


Deqbeb. 


A.B. 
A.B 
A.B. 
A.B. 


A.B. 


Graduatrd, 

OR  LEFT 

College. 


1850 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1850 
18C0 


Rank. 


Brigadier-General. 

Brigadif^r-General. 

Brigadier-GoDornl. 

Brigadicr^General. 

Brigadier-General. 

Major-General. 

Brigadlcr-GoneraL 


MEMBERS  OP  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  OR  C.  S.  GOVERNMENT  (0). 


Name. 


Janioa  L.  Petigru 

B*uiifortT.  Watta 

Hugh  Swinton  Legar6 

C.  G.  Memniingerft 

Solomon  Cohen,  Jr  .... 

J.J.Seibels 

E.  U.  DeLcon     

John  E.Bacon 


Leroy  F.  You  mans. 


Dbobee. 

Gbaduated, 

or  left 

College. 

A.B 

1600 

A.B 

1812 

A.B 

1814 

A.  B 

1819 

A.B 

1820 

A.B 

1836 

A.B 

1837 

A.B 

1850 

A.B  .... 

1852 

Office. 


tr.  S.  District  Attorney. 

U.  S.  Charg6  d'Aflaine. 

U.  S.  Attorney-General. 

C.  S.  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

U.  S.  District  Attorney. 

U.  a  Charg6  d'Aflaires. 

U.  S.  Consul  to  Egypt. 

U.  S.  Charg6  d'Affaircs  to 
Paraguay. 

U.  S.  District  Attorney. 


MEMBERS  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  (14). 


Naub. 


Benjamin  T.  Elmore 


John  G.  Brown. 


Josiah  Kilgore,  M.  D. 


James  M.  Calhoun 
James  Jones 


John  D.  Coalter. 
James  Simons  . . 


R.  J.  M.  Dunnovant  e . 


James  N.  Lipscomb. 


James  Connor 


W.  Z-  Leltmr 


John  Bratton 


A.B 


A.B  ... 


a  Left  college  in  Junior  year. 

P  Belieyed  to  be  the  oldest  alumnus  liying, 

Jl^O^ITo,  3 14 


Graduated, 
or  left 

COLLBOB. 


1810 

1811 

1813 

1824 
1824 

1825 
1833 

1842 

1847 

1849 

1810 

1849 


Office. 


Comptroller-General,  South 
Carolina. 

Secretary   of    State,    South 
Carolina. 

Surgeon  General,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

President  Alabama  Senate. 

Adjutant-General,  South  Car- 
olina. 

Attorney -General,  Missouri. 

Speaker  House  of  Represent- 
atives, South  Carolina. 

Ad.1utant-Geperal,  South  Car- 
olina. 

Secretary  of  State,  South  Car- 
olina. 

Attorney-General,  South  Car- 
olina. 

Secretary    of    State,   South 
Carolina. 

Comptroller-General,    South 
Carolina. 


Q  Left  college  \i\  S^ijior  yeWf 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS— Continncd. 


MEMBERS  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS— Continued. 


J.C.Coita. 


James  Simons  a. 


Name. 


Degree. 


Graduated, 
OB  left 
College. 


Office. 


1852 


1858 


Comptroller  -  General,  South 
Carolina. 

Speaker  Honne  of  Represent- 
atives, South  Carolina. 


SCIENTIFIC  MEN  AND  WRITERS  (8). 


Name. 


J.  V.  Bevan 

Richard  Yeadon 

Henry  W.  Ravenel,  LL.  D 

James  Marion  Sims,  A.  M.,  M.  D 

John  H.  Logan,  A.  M.,  M.  D 

J.  Wood  Davidson,  A.  M 

Farish  C.Furman 


James  II.  Rion,  LL.  D. 


Degree. 


Graduated, 

oil  LEFT 

College. 


A.B 
A.B 
A.B 
A.B 
A.B 
A.B 
A.B 

A.B 


1816 
1820 
1832 
1832 
18U 
18:>2 
18C8 

1850 


Peofe6«iox  or  Occupation 


Historian  of  Georgia. 

Editor  (Charleston). 

Botanist. 

Physician  and  Surgeon. 

Historian. 

Historian. 

Well-known  Southern  Agri- 
culturist. 

Jurist. 


a  Left  college  in  Junior  year. 

In  llio  preceding  list  only  Governors  and  Confederate  Stales  Generals  are  counted 
twice.  Many  others  held  two  or  more  ofTices  of  distinction,  but  only  the  nioro  im- 
Xiortaut  aro  given. 

Several  graduates  rose  to  high  distinction  in  other  States,  one  or  two  having  been 
Members  of  Congress  from  Kentucky,  and  others  from  Texas.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
their  names  now,  as  the  rolls  are  imperfect. 


APPENDIX   11. 


COLONIAL  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  CAEOLINAJ 

By  Edwabd  McCrady,  Jr. 

A  Paper  read  bi/orc  the  Ilittorieal  Society  cf  South  CaroUiM,  Augutt  6,  1883.    Reprinted,  with  tome 

tUght  aUerationi,  bypertnistion  of  the  author, 

[As  tbo  purpose  of  the  following  paper,  read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  and  now  published  by  that  body,  is  to  refute  the  charge  made  by  Mr.^Mc- 
Master,  iu  his  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  of  the  neglect  of  education 
ill  South  Carolina  prior  to  and  during  the  Revolution,  I  have  given  exact  quotations 
iVoni  the  authors  and  acts  I  have  cited  rather  than  my  understanding  of  what  they 
w  rote  or  contained,  thus  avoiding  any  misunderstanding  of  the  texts,  on  my  part. 

I  liavo  also  restricted  myself  to  the  period  of  which  Mr.  McMoster  treats  in  the 
volume  of  his  work  now  before  the  public.  There  is  much  iu  the  subsequent  history 
of  education  in  the  State  which  is  iuteresting,  but  as  this  paper  is  a  refutation,  and 
a  refutation  ouly,  I  have  not  stepped  beyond  the  period  of  which  he  has  so  far  writ- 
ten.—Edwaiid  McCrady,  Jr.     Charleston,  S.  C,  October  22,  lb83.] 

Iu  A  View  of  South  Carolina,  by  John  Draytou,  published  in  1802,  we  find  the  au- 
thor f;ood-humorcdly  ridiculing  a  learned  professor  of  Princeton  for  his  assertion,  in  a 
work  on  the  human  species,  that  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  in  South  Carolina  are 
deformed  and  misshapen,  and  '*  degenerated  to  a  complexion  that  is  but  a  few  shades 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Iroquois.^'  Mr.  Drayton  observes:  ''The  doctor  has  never 
been  in  this  State;  how  then  has  he  been  able  to  give  this  unpleasant  and  degrading 
account  of  some  of  her  inhabitants?  It  could  ouly  have  been  by  information,  not 
from  Carolinians,  for  they  are  better  informed,  but  by  strangers  who,  to  use  the 
doctor's  own  words,  'judge  of  things,  of  men, and  manners  under  the  influence  of 
habits  and  ideas  framed  in  a  different  climate,  and  a  different  state  of  society.' "  Mr. 
Drayton  quotes  the  learned  professor  as  saying:  "It  is  a  shame  for  philosophy,  at 
this  day,  to  be  swallowing  the  falsehoods,  and  accounting  for  the  absurdities  of 
sailors."  **  He  would  have  done  well,  also,''  Mr.  Drayton  goes  on  to  say,  **  in  keep- 
ing clear  of  an  error  into  which  philosophers  are  apt  to  fall ;  which  is  to  reason  from 
assumed  facts  in  order  to  support  favorite  principles." 

This  was  written  iu  the  commencement  of  the  century,  and  now  at  the  near  end  of 
it,  we  of  the  South,  and  of  South  Carolina  particularly,  have  still  to  complain  of  un- 
just representations.  As  an  instance,  we  quote  from  MoMaster's  History  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  27: 

"In  the  Southern  States  education  was  almost  wholly  neglected,  hut  nowhere  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  South  Carolina.  In  that  colony,  prior  to  17.30,  no  such  thing  as  a 
grammar  school  existed.  Between  1731  and  1776  there  were  five.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion there  were  none.  Indeed^  if  the  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  any  community 
may  he  taken  as  a  gauge  of  the  education  of  the  people,  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
States  as  compared  with  the  Eastern  and  Middle  was  most  deplorable.  In  1775  there  were 
in  the  entire  country  thirty-seven  papers  in  circulation.    Fourteen  of  them  were  in 

'  The  {growth  of  the  American  pablio  school  nystem  and  ita  excellence  have  imparted  a  pecaliar 
iuterest  to  the  history  of  the  Maasachnaetts  colon3',  in  which  ita  essential  principles  were  first  form- 
alated  and  developed.  Massachnsotta,  however,  did  not  stand  alone  in  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  schools.  The  same  purpose  animated  her  sister  colonies.  This  is  particularly  true  of  South  Caro- 
lina, aa  the  following  paper  abundantly  proves.— N.  H.  B.  D. 
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New  England,  four  were  in  New  York,  and  nine  in  Pennsylvania ;  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  there  were  two  each,  in  Georgia  one,  in  South  Carolina  three.  The 
same  ia  into  to-day,^* 

For  the» existence  of  this  neglect,  and  the  deplorahle  condition  of  education  in  the 
South,  the  author  cites  two  authorities :  Ramsaj'^s  History  of  South  Carolina  and 
Hudson's  History  of  Journalism  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  see  if  his  authorities 
sustain  his  assertions  and  conclusions. 

Prejudice  may  warp  the  judgment  so  as  to  lead  it  to  accept  as  true  statements 
which  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  to  form  conclusions  not  warranted  if  the  state- 
ments were  true  ;  but  not  even  prejudice  can  excuse  or  account  for  a  misquotation. 
Mr.  McMaster  asserts  that  in  the  Southern  States  education  was  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected, but  nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  in  South  Carolina ;  and  that  in  that  colony, 
prior  to  1730,  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar  school  existed;  and  gives  as  his  authority 
Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina.  Now,  with  the  book  open  before  us,  we  deny 
that  Ramsay  made  any  such  statement;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  a  chapter  on  ''The 
Literary  History  of  South  Carolina"  (Chap.  IX,  Vol.  2),  in  which  he  shows  that  no 
sooner  had  the  settlers  provided  shelter  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  '*  than  they 
adopted  measures  for  promoting  the  moral  and  literary  improvement  of  themselves, 
and  particularly  of  the  rising  generation."    (See  p.  353.) 

The  nearest  approach  to  Mr.  McMas^^er's  quotatiou  is  this  sentence  at  the  close  of 
the  chapter  (Vol.  II,  p.  ^3) :  ^*  There  was  no  grammar  school  in  South  Carolina  prior 
to  1730,  except  the  free  school  in  Charleston  ;  from  1730  till  1776  there  were  not  more 
than  four  or  five,  and  all  in  or  near  Charleston."  Mr.  McMaster,  it  will  be  observed, 
has  omitted  a  part  of  the  sentence  he  undertook  to  quote.  But  since  Mr.  McMaster  has  re- 
ferred us  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  as  an  authority  upon  the  matter  of  education  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  let  us  see  what  Dr.  Ramsay  does  say  on  the  subject,  and  let  us  refer 
a  little  more  particularly  to  his  authorities,  and  add  some  others,  more *fully  showing 
the  attention  paid  to  education  in  South  Carolina  before  and  during  the  Revolution. 

I.— Schools  Prior  to  the  Revolition. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  as  \vc  have  seen,  commences  his  chapter  on  the  literary  history  of  South 
Carolina  with  the  statement  that  the  earliest  settlors  of  the  Province  had  no  sooner 
provided  themselves  with  shelter  than  they  adopted  measures  for  promoting  the  moral 
and  literary  improvement  of  themselves  and  of  their  children.  He  goes  on  then  to 
give  this  account  of  the  establishment  of  free  schools  in  the  Province.  On  page  354, 
Vol.  II,  we  read: 

**In  the  years  1710  and  1712,  the  Assembly  passed  laws  *for  founding  and  erecting 
a  free  school  in  Charlestowu  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina.'  The 
preamble  of  the  latter,  after  setting  forth  *  the  necessity  that  a  free  school  be  erected 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  grammar  and  other  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that  several  well-disposed  Christians  by  their 
last  wills  had  given  several  sums  of  money  for  the  founding  of  a  free  school,*  proceeds 
to  enact  •  that  Charles  Craven,  Charles  Hart,  Thomas  Broughton,  Nicholas  Trott, 
Arthur  Middleton,  Richard  Berosford,  William  Rhett,  Gideon  Johnson,  Francis  Lejau, 
Robert  Maul,  Ralph  Izard,  Joseph  Morton,  George  Logan,  Alexander  Parris,  Hugh 
Grange,  and  William  Gibbon,  and  their  successors,  be  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name 
of  the  commissioners  for  founding,  erecting,  governing,  and  visiting  a  free  school 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  with  all  the  power  of  a  corporation, 
and  with  particular  authority  to  take  possession  of  all  gifts  and  legacies  formerly 
given  for  the  use  of  the  free  school,  and  to  take  up  or  purchase  as  much  land  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  to  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings." 
He  goes  on  to  say  (pp.  35.5-356) :  **  Provision  was  also  made  for  *the  support  of  an 
usher  and  a  master  to  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  merchant's  accompts,  surveying, 
navigation,  and  practical  mathematics.*  It  was  also  enacted  *that  any  school- 
master settled  in  a  Qown^r^  parish,  aQ(l  approve^  by  tho  vestry,  shouW  fcceivo  t^^ 
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pounds  per  annum  from  the  public  treasury  ;*  and  that  'the  vestries  should  be  author- 
ized to  draw  from  the  same  source  twelve  pounds  toward  building  a  school-house  in 
each  of  the  country  parishes/ '' 

Now,  this  was  before  Mr.  McMaster  when  he  asserted  that  Dr.  Ramsay  had  stated 
there  was  ''  no  grammar  school  in  South  Carolina  prior  to  1730 ; "  and  so  much  ho  can 
not  escape  from  the  knowledge  of,  when  he  was  recklessly  making  so  grave  a  charge 
against  a  people.  But  if,  led  by  a  real  historical  spirit,  ho  had  examined  the  acts  to 
which  Dr.  Ramsay  refers  (and  which  are  to  bo  found  in  all  the  large  bar  libraries  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere),  he  would  have  seen  that  the  act  of  1710,  as  well  as  that  of 
1712,  contained  the  recital  that  the  gifts  of  money  for  the  founding  of  a  free  school 
had  then  (in  1710)  already  been  made;  from  which  ho  would  have  learned  that  even 
prior  to  1710  the  people  of  South  Carolina  had  conceived  and  attempted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  school ;  and  had  he  examined  further,  he  would  have  found  that 
South  Carolina  during  colonial  times  was  very  little,  if  any,  behind  even  Massachu- 
setts in  the  matter  of  public  education. 

Dr.  Dalcho'  writes  (1710-11):  ''The  want  of  schools  was  a  source  of  great  solicitude 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  called  for  the  exertions  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good.  The 
missionaries,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  tho  Province,  addressed  the  society  '  on 
this  interesting  and  important  subject.  They  described  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  rising  generation  for  want  of  sufficient  education,  and  lamented  the  decay  of 
piety  and  morals  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  leaving  the  young  to  their  own  pur- 
suits, and  to  the  influence  of  evil  example.  The  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  inter- 
ests of  tho  people  were  declared  to  bo  at  stake,  as  an  ignorant,  uneducated  communi- 
ty was  but  a  small  remove  from  the  habits  and  feelings  of  savage  life.  The  society 
felt  the  force  of  the  appeal.  In  the  year  1711  they  established  a  school  in  Charles- 
town,  and  placed  it  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William  Guy,  A.  M.,  whom  at  the  same 
time  they  ap^fointed  an  assistant  to  the  rector  of  St.  Philip's  Parish." 

Professor  Rivers,  in  his  Early  History  of  South  Carolina,  says:  "The  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  sent  out  missionaries  not  only  to  preach,  but '  to  encourage 
tbe  setting  up  of  schools  for  the  teaching  o/children.'  Their  school-masters  wore  re- 
quired '  to  take  especial  care  of  the  manners  of  the  pupils  in  and  out  of  school ;  warn- 
ing them  against  lying  and  falsehood  and  evil  speaking;  to  love  truth  and  honesty ; 
to  be  modest,  just,  and  affable ;  to  receive  in  their  tender  years  that  sense  of  religion 
which  may  render  it  the  constant  principle  of  their  lives  and  actions.'  Tho  want  of 
schools,  however,  was  not  immediately  remedied,  and  so  urgent  appeals  were  made  to 
the  society  that  in  1711  they  established  a  school  in  Charlestown  nnder  Rev.  William 
Guy.  In  the  previous  year  several  persons  having  bequeathed  legacies  for  founding  a 
free  school,  an  act  was  passed  (1712)  for  this  purpose,  and  soon  afterward  for  extend- 
ing similar  benefits  to  all  the  parishes.''^ 

A  tombstone  still  standing  in  St.  Philip's  church-yard  attests  that  such  a  school  was 

actually  established,  and  maintained  at  least  until  179i.    The  inscription  upon  it  is 

as  follows : 

The  Bev^  Mr  John  Lambert 

Late  Master  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Grammar 

And  Other  Sciences  Taught  in  the 

FREE  SCHOOL* 

At  Charlestown  for  j/*  Province  of  South  Carolina 

And  Afternoon  Lecturer  of  this  Parish 

of  Saint  Philips  Charestown, 

Departed  this  Life  (suddenly)  on  y'  Ath  August  1729 

Blessed  is  this  servant  whom  His  Lord  when 

He  comith  shall  find  so  doing 

•  Charcb  Uistory,  p.  93. 

•  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

*  Historical  Sketch  of  Soath  Carolina,  p.  231 ;  see  alsoShecut's  Essays. 

*  The  words  "  Free  School "  are  thns  in  capital  letters  on  the  tomb. 
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The  act  alluded  to  by  Professor  Rivers  was,  "An  Act  additional  to  an  Act  entitled, 
*Au  Act  for  establishing  county  and  precinct  courts/"  passed  February  23, 17Q2,  The 
original  was  not  to  bo  found  when  the  Statutes  at  Large  were  compiled,  but  the  text 
is  given  in  Trott's  Laws  of  South  Carolina.  By  this  act  the  justices  of  these  courts 
were  authorized  to  purchase  lands,  erect  a'  free  school  in  each  county  and  precinct, 
and  to  assess  the  expense  upon  the  lands  and  slaves  within  their  respective  jarisdic- 
tions.  They  wore  to  appoint  masters  who  should  be  **well  skilled  in  the  Latin 
tongue,"  and  be  allowed  twenty-five  pounds  proclamation  money  per  annum.  Ten 
poor  children  were  to  be  taught  gratis  yearly,  if  sent  by  the  justices.' 

Dr.  Ramsay  jiroceeds  (p.  35G)  to  tell  that  Sir  Francis  Nicolson,  the  first  Royal  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  (1721-24),  was  a  great  friend  to  learning;  and  that  ho  liberally 
contributed  to  its  snpport,  and  pressed  on  the  inhabitants  the  usefulness  and  necessity 
of  Provincial  establishments  for  its  advancement;  and  that  the  Inhabitants,  urged  by 
his  jicrsnasions,  engaged  in  providing  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  youths. 

Besides  these  general  contributions.  Dr.  Ramsay  tells  of  several  particular  legacies  left 
for  this  i^urpose.  Mr.  Whitmarsh  left  five  hundred  pounds  to  St.  PauVs  Parish  for 
founding  a  free  school  in  it.  Mr.  Ludlam,  missionary  at  Goose  Creek,  bequeathed  all 
his  estate,  which  was  computed  to  amount  to  two  thousand  pounds,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.' Richard  Bcrcsford,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Thomas'  Parish 
one-th  ird  of  the  yearly  profits  of  his  estate  for  the  support  of  one  or  more  school-masters, 
who  should  teach  writing,  accounts,  mathematics,  and  other  liberal  learning ;  and 
the  other  two-thirds  for  the  snpport,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the  poor  of  that 
parish.     The  vctjtry  accordingly  received  from  this  estate  six  thousand  five  hundred 

*  Trott's  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  p.  898;  Dalcbu's  Church  History,  p.  90.  So€,  lUso,  Govemor  Als- 
ton's Kepoit  to  South  Carolina  Lugislaturo  on  thu  Frco  Schools,  1817. 

»Dr.  Dalcho  tells  us  that  tho  vestry  of  St.  James,  Gooso  Creeli,  to  whom  this  bequest  of  Mr.  Lud- 
lam was  mado,  bavin;;  considered  tho  bequest  insufhcient  for  tho  endowment  of  a  school,  had  placed 
tho  money  at  interest  imtil  additional  arrangements  could  bo  mado  to  promote  tho  object  of  the  tes- 
tator, and  that  they  ]>ropo8cd  to  raiao  nn  adequate  fund  by  private  Bubscription,  but  that  nothing  was 
done  until  Juno  18,  1744,  when  the  following  subscription  was  raised: 

Whereas,  Xolhins  is  more  likely  to  promote  tho  practice  of  Christianity  and  virtue  tlian  the  early 
and  pious  education  of  youth,  wo,  whoso  names  are  underwritten,  do  hori;)jy  agree  and  oblige  our- 
selves, our  executors,  and  administrators,  to  i>ay  yearly,  for  thveo  years  successively,  viz.  ou  or  be- 
fore June  18,  1715,  1746,  and  1747,  to  tho  Kev.  Mr.  Millecharap,  or  to  tho  church  wardens  for  tho  time 
being,  the  80vi>ral  aud  respective  sums  of  money  over  against  our  names  respectively  subscribed,  for  tho 
setting  up  of  a  school  in  tho  parish  of  St.  James,  Goose  Creole,  on  tho  land  for  that  purpose  purchased, 
ft.r  instructing  tliildnu  in  tho  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion  an  1  for  teaching  thom 
such  other  things  as  are  suitable  to  their  capacity. 


Jainos  Kinloch £iO 

Gitlcon  Fuucheraud 10 

AVilliam  Allen 25 

Martha  Tzaid 20 

^farylzaid  20 

Susanna  Laiisac 10 

Jane  Moi  ris 20 

Joseph  Xorraan 20 

liichard  Tookerman 5 

lU'iijauiin  Mazyck 15 

Paul  Maxyck 50 

Hubert  IJrum 15 

Thonia;!  Singleton 10 

To  these  were  subsequently  added  the  fallowing: 

PetrrTaylor --   .  .£100  ]  John  Tibbln £30 

JohnChanning 100      John  McKenzio 100 

C.  Faucheraud 100      John  ^roultrie,  Jr 100 

Ilobertnume 100      W.  Blake lOJ 

John  Parker 70      Benjamin  Co.ichman 100 

W.  Withers 50      Thomas  Smith 50 

Benj.Smlth 50      Ilenry  Smith 60 


S.  A .  Middleton £100 

William  Middleton IdO 

John  Morton fiO 

Zach.  Villeponte)Ux 50 

Peter  Taylor 25 

Thomas  Middleton 50 

Kichard  Singleton 20 

Cornelius  Dupro 5 

Alexander  Diuglo 5 

Stephen  Bull 5 

G.  Dupont 7 

Henry  Izard CO 

William  Wood 8 


Kobert  Adams £5 

Mag  £liz  Izard  30 

Maurice  Keating lo 

James  Bagby JO 

Joseph  Ilasfort 15 

James  Marion 5 

Peter  Porcher 15 

James  Singleton lo 

Isaac  Porcher 5 

Benjamin  Singleton 10 

Ilachol  Porcher 5 


Sedfie wick  Lewis £25 

James  Lynch 30 

James  Coachn- an 40 

John  Dras 100 

Rebecca  Singleton 25 

Peter  Taraplet 50 

Joseph  Dobbins 25 
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ponndsfor  promotiDg  tlieso  pioim  and  cliaritablo  purposes.  *  *  This  fund,"  Dr.  Ramsay 
said  when  he  wrote  (1808),  "  is  still  in  oxistenco,  and  has  long  been  known  by  t!ic 
name  of  *  Berosford's  bounty  * " — and  wo  may  add,  was  carefully  preserved  until 
destroyed,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  late  War.  In  1733,  we  go  on  to  read,  a  free  school 
was  erected  at  Childsbury,  in  St.  John's  Parish,^  on  the  foundation  of  si:?:  hundred 
pounds  bequeathed  for  that  purpose  by  James  Child,  and  twenty-two  hundred  pounds 
sabscribed  by  the  parishioners.  The  interest  of  two  hundred  pounds,  bequeathed  by 
Francis  Williams,  was  also  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  teaching  poor  scholars.  In 
1734  a  free  school  was  erected  in  Dorchester.^  The  corporations  of  these  schools  were 
cherished  by  the  colonial  government.  Dr.  Ramsay  says,  and  were  favored  in  taking 
up  lands.  They  formed  a  centre  to  which  were  drawn  the  donations  and  bequests 
of  the  charitable.  'M'^rom  the  triple  source  of  tuition  money,  public  bounty,  and 
private  donations,  a  fund  was  created  which  difluscd  the  means  of  education  far 
beyond  what  could  have  been  accomplished  by  uncombined  exertions  conducted  with- 
out union  or  system. ''  This  is  Dr.  Ramsay's  comment;  and  yet  he  is  cited  by  Mr. 
McMaster  as  authority  for  his  assertion  that  education  was  almost  wholly  neglected 
In  the  South,  and  nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  in  South  Carolina. 

From  Dalcho  we  learn  that  the  desire  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation 
was  now  (1721-28)  generally  felt  through  the  Province.  Many  pious  persons,  ho 
says,  had  bequeathed  portions  of  their  estates  for  this  benevolent  purpose,  and  many 
contributed  largely  by  their  subscriptions.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's  a  considerable 
sum  was  raised  by  subscription  for  founding  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
and  to  which  John  Whitmarsh  added  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds.'  He  also 
mentions  two  other  legacies  for  the  use  of  schooling  and  educating  the  poor  children 
in  the  parish  of  St.  John's  Colleton,  John's  Island,  in  1770— one  by  Col.  John  Gibbs 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  one  by  George  Hext  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Turning  to  the  General  Statutes  of  South  Carolina,  we  find  that  an  act  was  passed 
March  24,  1724,  ^'for  the  founding  and  erecting,  governing,  ordering,  and  visiting  a 
free  school  at  the  town  of  Dorchester  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  in  Berkeley  County, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  South  Carouiua."  Nothing,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished  under  this  act,  possibly  from  some  impracticable 
provisions  contained  in  it ;  but  this  is  only  surmise,  as  the  text  of  it  is  not  now  to  be 
found — the  title  only  has  been  preserved.^  But  in  1734  another  act,  with  the  same 
title,  was  passed,  the  preamble  of  which  is  so  pertinent  that  we  will  quote  it : 

**  IVheretUf  By  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  youth  of  this  Province  are  become 
very  numerous,  and  their  parents  so  well  inclined  to  have  them  instructed  in  grammar 
and  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  other  useful  learning,  and  also  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  free  school  erected,  authorized,  and  established  in 
Charlestown  for  this  purpose  is  not  sufficient  fully  to  answer  the  good  intent  of  such 
an  undertaking;  And,  tr/tereas,  Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  who  have 
a  numerous  issue  aud  live  at  such  a  distance  from  the  said  free  school  now  established 
in  Charlestown,  that  their  circumstances  may  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  send 
their  children  thither  to  bo  educated,  whereby  they  may  bo  deprived  of  so  great  a 
benefit;  and  it  therefore  appearing  necessary  that  one  or  more  schools  be  founded 
and  erected  in  other  part  or  parts  of  this  Province  as  shall  be  most  convenient  for 
carrying  out  so  laudable  a  design,  we  therefore  pray  your  Most  Sacred  Majesty  that 
it  may  be  enacted,"  etc.* 

*  Thomas  Bronghtoo,  Thomas  Basel,  Anthony  Bonneau,  John  Harleston,  Nathaniel  Broaghton, 
Thomas  Conies,  and  Francis  Lejau  were  appointed  trustees,  with  the  necessary  powers  for  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  institution.— Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  p.  198. 

*  Alexander  Skeeno,  Thomas  Waring.  Joseph  Blake,  Arthur  Middleton,  Balph  Izard,  Bobcrt 
TTilght,  Paul  Jeny*,  Walter  Izard,  Bi'njamiu  Waring,  Francis  Vomod,  William  Cattel,  and  John 
Williaras  were  appointed  trustees  for  taking  care  of  its  interest8.~/&ui.,  p.  199. 

»  Dalcho's  Church  Ilistorj-,  p.  353. 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  238. 
•/W<l.,p.378. 
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The  year  before  (1733)  the  free  school  at  Childshury,  in  St.  John's  Parish,  men 
tioned  above,  had  been  established.    Let  us  give  the  preamble  to  this  act : 

"  WkereaSf  Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  private  advantage  of  every  man,  or  the 
public  benefit  of  the  country  in  general,  than  a  liberal  edncation,  and  the  same  can- 
not be  had  without  due  encouragement  to  persons  qualified  to  instrnot  youth ;  and 
Mr.  James  Child,  late  of  tbis  Province,  deceased,  desiring,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
to  promote  the  same,  did,  in  and  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  give  and  bequeath 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  current  money  of  Carolina  toward  the  enconrage- 
ment  of  a  grammar  school,  and  other  learning,  at  Childshury,  in  St.  John  Parish, 
Berkeley  County;  and  also  did  further  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  the  earn  of  one 
hundred  pounds  like  money,  and  a  lot  to  build  a  convenient  house  for  the  said  school; 
and  left  the  same  to  certain  trustees  in  the  said  will  named  to  manage  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  his  will ;  and  the  said  sums  being  far  too  short  for  the 
said  purposes,  several  gentlemen,  well  weighing  the  great  want  of  necessary  learning 
in  the  Province,  and  being  desirous  to  encourage  so  good  an  undertaking  (according 
to  their  several  abilities),  have,  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  raised  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds  like  current  money  ta  be  added  to  the  legacy  of  the 
said  James  Child,  and  have  also  chosen  trustees  to  be  Joined  with  those  named  in  the 
said  Mr.  James  Child's  wiil  to  manage  the  said  sums  for  the  use  of  the  said  school, 
and  as  visitors  to  order,  direct,  and  govern  the  said  school.  We  therefore  hnmbly 
pray  your  Most  Sacred  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,''  etc.^ 

Now,  in  reading  these  preambles  to  acts  which  were  passed  establishing  these 
schools,  can  it  be  said  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  at  that  early  day  un- 
mindful of  education  f    The  population  of  the  Province  in  1734  was  but  7,333.' 

But  let  us  again  return  to  Dr.  Ramsay's  History,  to  which  Mr.  McMaster  refers  ns, 
and  to  the  same  chapter  from  which  he  so  incorrectly  quotes.    We  read  at  page  362 : 

''Education  has  also  been  fostered  in  South  Carolina  by  several  societies  as  a  part 
of  a  general  plan  of  charity.  The  oldest  of  this  class  is  the  South  Carolina  Society, 
which  was  formed  about  the  year  1737. 

''It  pays  the  salary  of  a  school-master  and  school-mistress  for  the  education  of 
children  of  both  sexes.  Since  the  commencement  of  their  school "  (i.  e.,  1737  to  1808) 
''several  hundreds  of  pupils  have  received  the  benefit  of  a  plain  education  from  its 
bounty.  There  is  a  succession  of  scholars.  None  are  received  under  eight  years  of 
age  and  none  are  retained  beyond  fourteen,  and  the  girls  not  beyond  twelve.  The 
present  number  is  seventy-two,  and  that  is  steadily  kept  up;  for  as  fast  as  any  of  the 
pupils  are  dismissed  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  admission  of  others.  The  present 
funds  of  this  Hociety  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars.  •  •  * 

"The  Fellowship  Society,  incorporated  in  1769,  was  originally  intended  to  cover 
under  its  sheltering  wing  the  deplorable  maniac,  and  for  that  purpose  appropriated 
one-half  of  its  funds.  With  the  other  moiety  it  has  followed  the  humane  example  of 
the  last- mentioned  society,  and  bestows  a  gratuitous  education  on  the  children  of 
misfortune.  Twenty-five  children  are  now  (1808)  under  a  course  of  plain  education 
on  its  bounty. 

"  The  St.  Andrew's  Society  have  in  like  manner  lately  appropriated  a  portion  of 
their  funds  for  siniilar  purposes,  and  twenty  children  are  now  educated  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

"The  Winyaw  Indigo  Society  was  incorporated  in  1756.  The  original  design  of  the 
founders  of  this  institution  was  of  a  patriotic  and  charitable  nature. 

"It had  iii  view  the  improvement  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  indigo,  and 
the  endowment  of  a  free  school.  The  object  of  the  society  is  now  wholly  confined  to 
the  education  of  orphan  children.    Since  its  commencement  there  have  been  educated 


1  Statates  at  Large,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  364. 

*  Drayton  8  Historical  Sketch  of  Soatb  Carolina,  p.  103. 
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and  supported  upon  its  bounty  betwoon  one  and  two  hundred  orphans.  From  the 
continual  accession  of  new  members  tbe  funds  are  in  a  tionrishing  condition,  and  ena- 
ble the  society  to  educate  twenty  children  annually/' 

This  school  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  was  the  chief  school  for  all  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  between  Charleston  and  the  North  Carolina  line,  and  was  resorted 
to  by  all  classes. 

As  to  the  South  Carolina  Society,  see  also  Shocut's  Essays. 

There  was  also  a  grammar  school  at  Beaufort,  kept  by  Mr.  Comming,  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  private  school  near  Beaufort,  kept  by  the  Rev.  James  Gourlay. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  education  of  tbo  lower  part  of  the  State  was  car- 
ried on  by  legislative  aid  and  authority  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  which  was  settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians, 
churches  and  school-houses  were  built  together  by  the  ministers  of  tbat  church,  which 
has  always  been  foremost  in  education  in  this  country.  These  covenanters,  as  most 
of  them  were,  coming  down  from  Pennsylvania  after  Braddock's  defeat,  settled  in 
the  western  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  to  a  great  extent  peopled  the 
districts  of  Lancaster,  York,  Chester,  and  Union.  The  principal  settlement  was  at 
the  Waxhaws,  on  the  line  between  the  two  States.  Of  the  women  of  these  people  it 
has  been  written :  "An  education — knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine— they 
prized  beyond  all  price  in  their  leaders  and' teachers;  and  craved  its  possession  for 
their  husbands  and  brothers  and  sons.  The  Spartan  mothers  gloried  in  the  bravery 
of  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and  demanded  it  in  their  sons — 'Bring  me  this,  or  be 
brought  back  upon  it,'  said  one  as  she  gave  her  son  a  shield  to  go  out  to  battle.  These 
Presbyterian  mothers  gloried  in  the  enterprise  and  religion  and  knowledge  and  purity 
of  their  husbands  and  children,  and  would  forego  comforts  and  endure  toil  that  their 
sons  might  be  well  instructed,  enterprising  men.  •  *  •  With  many,  and  they  the 
influential  men  and  women,  the  desire  of  knowledge  was  cherished  before  a  compe- 
tence was  obtained,  or  the  labors  of  a  first  settlement  overcome.  Almost  invariably, 
as  soon  as  a  neighborhood  was  settled,  preparations  were  made  for  preaching  tbe 
Gospel  by  a  regular  stated  pastor;  and  wherever  a  pastor  was  located,  in  that  con- 
gregation there  was  a  classical  school/' ' 

Dr.  Howe,  in  his  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  justly  observes:  ** Under  the  Co- 
lonial government  the  refinements  of  the  higher  civilization  were  kept  upon  our  sea- 
board country  by  its  constant  intercourse  with  the  British  Isle,  whither  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  wealthy  were  often  sent  for  their  education.  But  in  the  upper 
country  the  church  and  the  school,  both  accommodated  at  first  in  the  rudest  and 
most  primitive  structures,  were  almost  inseparably  connected,  until,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  bf  the  eighteenth  century,  institutions  for  the  higher  learning 
had  almost  everywhere  arisen,  if  not  in  a  form  and  with  endowments  which  rendered 
them  perfect,  yet  conducted  with  a  becoming  energy  of  purpose,  and  affording  the 
means  of  a  valni^ble  education  to  those  who  were  to  become  the  future  leaders  in  the 
church  and  the  State."  > 

In  17G7,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  fork  between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,^ 
and  in  1768  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  incorporating  the  Salem 
Society,  the  preamble  of  which  is:  **  WhereaSf  Sandry  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Ninety-Six  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  endowing 
and  supporting  a  school  and  seminary  of  learning,  and  have  fixed  upon  a  spot  between 
the  Catawba  and  Savannah  Rivers,  near  Little  River  Meeting  House,  as  being  the 
best  situated  to  answer  the  designs  of  the  society,  and  have  made  application  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  to  be  incorporated,"  etc.^ 

There  were  schools  too  at  Bullock's  Creek,  York  District,  and  at  Waxba  ws,  Lancaster 


'  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  512. 

»  History  of  the  Preabytcrian  (!hurt'li  in  South  Carolinft,  Vol.  II,  p.  20. 
'  Appenilix  to  Harasay'a  History  of  Soath  C'arolina,  p.  601. 
«SUtDte8  at  Large,  Vol.  Vni,  p.  117. 
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District.  Thoro  is  u  Iraditioa  tbftt  Watto  Ilnai]itoD,  aftorward  GeDcrol,  Ibo  u 
of  tlio  progout  GuHuml  Wiido  Unmptoa,  lau;>bt  scbuol  ou  Tygar  Biror,  fipaKMl«l 
Diatrlct,  In  ITTG.'  But  the  higbut  uiUicatigu  uf  tbis  jiart  aC  tlio  ;state  wasprisei^ 
obtained  at  tUn  "Quocu'a  Miueum,"  after  wiud  called  "Liberty  Ha11,"w)a 
In  Charlotte,  N.  C.,jiiKt  bejrond  tbu  dividing  lino  beOvccu  Ibo  Statea.  It  m 
anadoDif  IbiLb  Qeueral  Wiltiam  K.  Davie,  tlicii  n  youth  uf  tb«  Wasliftwc,  •fkmrf 
mvmber  of  tbe  conveutiDn  that  framed  tbe  CoDatitation  of  tlie  UnitMl  StMns  On' 
urnor  of  Kortlt  Carolina,  aud  Mloister  to  Frniice,  one  who  wHa  alilca  distiuguiibnla 
oubolar,  soljier,  Bta({>«iii3ii,  nnd  Um.vor,  recoived  the  eiliicatiau  whicli  vo»blodhini> 
take  tbu  fimt  bunura  Ut  Princetoii,  and  lilted  bim  to  he  ILu  ruouiUT  nf  tlio  Uoinnit; 
of  North  Carolina.' 

It  will  tints  bu  wcntbat  during  the  time  that  Mr.  McMikster  iisscru  tbit  olucstM 
was  wholly  ticgltHtti'd  iu  South  Coroliaa,  tbere  were  not  uuly  liv(>  Ctvo  mIiooLi  In  lit 
coIduj,  Imt  lUiiny  other  Hi:buola  uiaiutaiiicd  bj  cbaritablu  MicU'tlrit  aud  chankK 
Indeed,  urcr;  wiuioty  furmed  for  charitable  or  patriotic  imrposcs  ncuiiis  al  uiicu 
BBsnnied  tliat  eilucation  must  bo  a  part  of  its  UnsitiosH  ;  and  education  was  dMmnli 
part  of  the  religions  ihitli'S  of  thu  cbrgy,  wlietbur  Presbj-toriau,  CovoqbiiIm.  « 
ChurcLman. 

Bnt  these  freu  achoola,  and  twhools  fouudod  or  maintained  !>>-  ch.irit}-,  audbeitlir 
aloug  with  tbe  cbiircbuBiu  tbu  wildern<!ii3,werubyiia  ucnna  tbe  oulyacLogUla 
Carolina  iiriorloliioliuvolution.  It  ivaaai  trali  of  tho  Siintb  befnru  tbu  ttcroiutua 
aa  alter  [na  Mr.  Orr,  tbe  ablo  Scbuiil  Commisslaner  of  Goorgia,  poititcd  oat 
Natiiiiial  Ed  ii  call  una]  Asaociation  at  a  recent  mooting),  that  the  eilucntiun  ol  lii 
6untb  WDB  carried  ou  prindpoliy  by  meana  of  private  achoois  and  ncadeiiii<''>i 

Dr.  Itam8»y  sajs:  "WilU  the  grooving  wealth  of  the  Province,  tbo  Mboi)!!  W- 
euiuu  luoro  numeroiui,  and  i:D-e]L tended  with  tbe  spreading  popiilatitin.  Tlio  una- 
Iwr  uf  iudividnals  who  could  aSbrd  to  maintain  privato  tutors,  aud  of  tiativu  nk 
WurvM'ut  abroad  for  education,  incro«£«d  in  like  mauuer.  Nona  of  Ihu  BrilbbPn/i- 
Incos  iu  proportion  to  their  uuiubeni  Mint  no  mauy  of  their  sonu  to  Enrape  fornliin- 
tloti  Its  Sontii  Carolina,"  etc.' 

Mr.  Draylou,  iu  hia  Memoirs,  writes:  "  Buforo  tbe  Amurioaii  W.ir,  the  eitiioanf 
Carotiua  waa  too  nincU  prrjudiued  in  favor  uf  llritish  mauners,  custuiun,  and  kuo*l- 
edgii  to  imagiuu  that  elsewhere  tb;kU  iu  Eugland  anything  of  advantage  c  <uld  iiriA- 
tainei).  For  reasons  also  of  statu,  purhaxis,  tbis  pn-judice  was  encourngnl  by  lb 
mothur  country,  and  hence  tho  childrou  of  opulent  persona  were  seat  tbeio  for  rd«- 
cation,  wbilo  al.teniiita  for  aupporting  snitalile  aeminariua  of  learniuj;  lu  tliis  SIaM 
wero  not  sufflcienlly  encouraged  aud  promoted."' 

Mr.  McMaslerobaervea  thatso  latona  ITtJSagcnliumao  who  bad  been  abroad  « 
pointed  out  iu  Ihu  HtruclsevuD  of  largo  cities  with  tho  rcniuik:  "Th«ri!  giHwami 
who  has  been  lo  Enropo;''  "Thorogoesa  man  who  has  been  to  London."  Thisreniatfc 
points  a  dilTurunce  between  the  Nortbcrn  aud  Southern  colonics  wliicli  shoaldiMl  ' 
bu  overlooked  iu  couaidering  tho  eharocEor  of  their  respeotivo  sociMiva  aud  the  cdt- 
cation  of  their  people.  White  it  is  true  that  there  waa  little  or  no  iateroonrse  betweca 
Now  England  and  Old  England,  thcro  was  a  close  and  constant  ial«rcoDrso  b«twM* 
tho  people  of  South  Carolina  and  tho  mother  country;  and  the  ambition  of  tbe  Soalb- 
ern  planter  was  to  Beu<l  his  sou  to  England  for  educatiou  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge- 
South  Carolina  aocmed  to  bo  preparing  bcr  sons  both  at  home  aad  abroad  for  tb» 
aervico  of  tho  country  at  targe.  Thua  it  happened  that  during  the  period  in  whiek 
Mr.  McMaster  charges  that  education  was  wholly  neglected  iu  South  Carolina,  Arthn 
Hiddleton,  Thomoa  Hoy  ward,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.  (tbreo  of  tlio  signers  of  the  DocLua- 
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tion  of  Indepondouco),  John  Rutledge^  Hugh  Rutlcdgo,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ncy,  Thomas  Pi ncknoy,  William  Honry  Drayton,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Henry  Lan- 
rens,  John  Laurens,  Gabriel  ManigauU,  William  Wragg,  and  John  Forcheraud 
Grimk6,  among  other  Carolina  youths,  had  been  sent  to  England  for  the  completion 
of  their  education.  Dr.  Ramsay  calls  attention,  too,  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  of 
Carolina,  though  educated  in  Great  Britain,  were  not  biased  in  favor  of  that  country. 
Most  of  them  joined  lieartily  in  the  Revolution,  and  from  their  superior  knowledge 
were  eminently  iisefal  as  civil  and  military  officers  in  directing  the  efforts  of  their 
countrymen  in  defence  of  their  rights.  This,  Dr.  Ramsay  observes  in  a  note,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  reverse  took  place  in  other  provinces.^ 

Hugh  S.  Legard,  in  a  note  to  his  Essay  on  Classical  Learning,  says:  ^^ Before  and 
just  after  the  Revolution,  many,  perhaps  it  would  bo  more  accurate  to  say  most,  of 
our  youth  of  opulent  families  were  educated  at  English  schools  and  universities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  their  attainments  in  polite  literature  were  very  far  superior  to 
those  of  their  cotemporarics  at  the  North,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  Charles- 
ton was  consequently  much  higher  than  in  any  other  city  on  the  continent,"  etc.* 

"  In  his  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  published  in  1808  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller,  late  of  Princeton,  the  belief  is  expressed  that  the  learned  languages,  especially 
the  Greek,  were  less  studied  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States, 
and  that  while  more  individuals  attended  to  classical  learning  there  than  here,  it 
was  attended  to  more  superficially.  The  reason  is  that,  owing  to  the  superior  wealth 
of  the  individuals  in  the  latter  States,  more  of  their  sons  were  educated  in  Europe, 
and  brought  home  with  them  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  set  the 
example  of  a  moro  thorough  study."  ^ 

But  Avhile  most  of  the  young  men  of  means  of  South  Carolina  were  educated  abroad, 
those  who  remained  at  home  did  like  credit  to  their  education.  Charles  Pinckney, 
whose  draft  of  the  Coustitution  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy — a  con- 
troversy dogmatically  decided  in  a  line  by  Mr.  McMaster— and  who  was  not  only  a 
great  statesman,  but  a  learned  lawyer  and  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  received 
his  entire  education  in  Charleston.  So,  too,  did  Edward  Rutledge,  until  ready  to 
commence  the  study  of  his  profession,  when,  as  customary,  he  too  went  to  England 
and  entered  a  student  in  the  Temple.  Tholetterof  his  brother  John,  addressed  to  him 
upon  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  in  England,^  might  bo  read  to-day  with  profit  by  any 
student  of  the  law.  Dr.  William  Charles  Wells,  who  promulgated  the  first  compre- 
hensive theory  of  dew,  ^lud  who  was  the  author  of  a  remarkable  essiiy  on  the  theory 
of  vision,  and  a  well  known  medical  writer  of  his  time  in  Edinburgh,  obtained  his  ed- 
ucation in  Charleston,  which  ho  did  not  leave  nntil  prepared  to  commence  his  study 
of  medicine  in  Edinburgh. 

We  are  told  that  the  Puritan  settlers,  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  universal 
education,  as  soon  as  they  had  provided  themselves  temporary  shelter  reared  the 
church  and  the  school-house.  So,  too,  did  both  Churchmen  and  Covenanters  in  South 
Carolina.  But  the  Puritans  were  not  the  first  to  establish  free  grammar  schools,  nor 
were  the  schools  established  by  thorn  the  common  or  public  schools  of  to-day.  The 
first  free  grammar  schools,  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  schools  in  which  Latin  was 
taught,  and  which  were  supported  in  part,  at  least,  by  proceeds  of  land,  etc.,  were 
established  in  Charlestown,  Va.,  in  1Q'21;  in  Boston,  1636;  in  Salem,  1041;  and  in 
most  towns  of  New  England  within  a  few  years  after  their  settlement;  but  these, 
though  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  children  of  the  settlement,  were  not  com- 
mon schools  in  the  present  sense  of  that  term.*^    These  free  public  or  common  schools. 


'  nutory  of  South  Carolina,  p.  350. 
'  Legar6*s  Writings,  p.  7. 

*  Howe's  Historj*  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Charcfa,  Vol.  H,  p.  21. 

*  O'Neairs  Bench  and  Bar  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  II.  p.  115. 

*  Encyclopaedia  Americana. 
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• 
it  is  claimed,  were  inaugnrated  by  the  General  Conrt  of  Massaclinsetts  in  lG4d-43. 
The  law  of  the  latter  year  provided  as  follows: 

''  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  every  township  in  the  jurisdiction,  afber  the  Lord  hath 
increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  households,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one 
within  the  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  road  and  write, 
whose  wages  shall  bo  paid  cither  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the 
inhabitants  in  a  general  way  of  supply  as  the  major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prov- 
identials  of  the  town  shall  appoint:  Provided^  Those  that  send  their  children  be  not 
oppressed  by  payment  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns." 

Massachusetts  was  settled  in  1620,  so  that  their  first  effort  to  establish  by  law  a  pub- 
lic school  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  was  made  twenty-three  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  colony.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  public  or  free  school  was  actually 
established  by  this  act  of  the  General  Conrt,  as  the  Legislature  of  Massachnsotts  was 
termed.  The  act  was  **  merely  directory."  It  directed  the  towns  to  establish  schools, 
but  that  was  all.  It  did  not' of  itself  incorporate  or  establish  schools  any  more  than 
our  act  of  1712,  which  authorized  the  vestries,  or  our  act  of  1722,  which  directed  the 
Justices  to  establish  free  schools,  did  so.  We  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  source  from 
which  so  great  an  institution  as  the  American  common  school  system  has  sprung,  if 
this  be  its  true  spring.  Small  is  the  commencement  of  most  great  things.  Still  we 
must  not  be  misled  into  the  idea  that  the  common  school  system,  as  we  know  it,  or 
anything  like  it,  existed  twojhundred  and  forty  years  ago,  even  in  Massachnsotts. 
Mr.  McMaster  has  himself  prevented  us  from  falling  into  such  an  error,  for  this  is  the 
account  lie  gives  of  the  New  England  school-master  in  1784,  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
after.  In  one  of  his  best  passages  describing  the  school-master,  as  we  now  know  him 
and  appreciate  him,  he  says  (page  21) : 

''But  the  lot  of  the  school-master  who  taught  in  the  district  school-house  three 
generations  since  fell  in  a  very  different  time  and  among  a  very  different  people. 
School  was  thon  held  in  the  little  red  school-l^>ouscs  for  two  months  in  the  winter  by 
a  man,  and  for  two  months  in  the  summer  by  a  woman.  The  boys  went  in  the  win- 
ter, the  girls  in  the  summer.  The  master  was  generally  a  divinity  student  who  had 
graduated  at  one  of  the  academies,  whahad  scarcol}'  passed  out  of  his  teens,  and  who 
sought  by  the  scanty  profits  derived  from  a  winter's  teaching  to  defray  the  e^pcnscsof 
his  study  at  Harvard  or  at  Yale.  His  pay  was  small,  yet  he  was  never  called  upon  to  lay 
out  any  portion  of  it  for  his  keep.  If  the  district  were  populous  and  wealthy  a  little 
sum  was  annually  set  apart  for  his  board,  and  he  was  placed  with  a  farmer  who  would, 
for  that  amount,  board  and  lodge  him  the  longest  time.  But  this  was  a  far  too  expen- 
sive method  for  many  of  the  districts,  and  the  master  was  therefore  expected  to  live 
with  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  regulating  the  length  of  his  stay  by  the  number  of  the 
boys  in  the  family  attending  his  school.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  the  course  of  bis 
teaching  he  became  an  inmate  of  all  the  houses  of  the  district,  and  was  not  seldom 
forced  to  walk  five  miles,  in  the  worst  of  weather  over  the  worst  of  roads,  to  his  school. 
Yet,  mendicant  though  he  was,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  not 
always  a  welcome  guest.  He  slept  in  the  best  room,  sat  in  the  warmest  nook  by  the 
fire,  and  had  the  best  food  set  before  him  at  the  table.  In  the  long  winter  evenings  he 
helped  the  boys  with  their  lessons,  held  yarn  for  the  daughters,  or  escorted  them  to 
spinning  matches  and  quiltings.  In  return  for  his  miserable  pittance  and  his  board 
the  young  student  taught  what  would  now  be  considered  as  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation. His  daily  labors  Were  confined  to  teaching  hitt  scholars  to  read  with  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  fluency,  to  write  legibly,  to  spell  with  some  regard  for  the  rules  of  or- 
thography, and  to  know  as  much  of  arithmetic  as  would  enable  them  to  calculate  the 
interest  on  a  debt,  to  keep  the  family  accounts,  and  to  make  change  in  a  shop." 

Now,  what  did  South  Carolina  require  of  her  school-masters,  and  what  provision 
did  she  make  for  their  compensation  f  Let  us  turn  to  the  statutes  and  let  them  speak 
for  themselves.^ 

<  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  II,  p.  389. 
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The  act  of  1712  provided  (Section  XII)  **  that  tbo  persoa  to  be  master  of  the  said 
school  shall  bo  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  conform  to  the  same,  and 
shall  be  capable  to  teach  the  learned  languages,  that  is  to  say,  Latin  and  Greek  tongues ; 
(Section  XV)  that  the  said  school-master  shall  have,  hold,  occupy,  possess,  and  enjoy 
all  such  lands  as  shall,  pursuant  to  this  act,  be  taken  up,  purchased,  had  or  received 
for  the  use  of  a  school-master  of  the  said  school,  and  the  school-house  and  dwelling- 
house  and  Otitbuildings  upon  the  same ;  and  also  for  the  further  encouragement  nnto 
him  shall  have  and  receive  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  this  Province  the  full  sum  of 
one  hundred  iiounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  him  half  yearly ;  (Section  XVI)  that  in 
consideration  of  the  school-master  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  lands,  dwelling-house, 
and  other  buildings,  and  also  the  yearly  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  be 
shall  teach  freely  and  without  any  maunor  of  fee  or  reward  whatsoever  over  and  above 
the  number  of  free  scholars  to  be  appointed  by  each  person  contributing  twenty 
pounds,  any  number  of  scholars  not  exceeding  twelve,  the  scholars  to  be  taught  free 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Commissioners ;  (Section  XVIiythat  for  every  scholar  the  said 
master  shall  teach,  besides  those  who  by  this  Act  are  appointed  to  be  taught  free,  he 
shall  be  allowed  four  pounds  per  annum  current  money  of  this  Province,  to  be  paid 
him  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  scholar;  (Section  XVIII)  that  in  case  theschool- 
master  shall  have  more  scholars  in  his  school  than  one  man  can  well  manage,  the 
Commissioner  shall  appoint  a  fit  person  to  be  usher,  who,  for  his  encouragement, 
shall  be  allowed  Ofty  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  and  over  and  above 
that  shall  be  allowed  for  every  scholar  that  is  under  his  charge  (excepting  those  ap- 
pointed to  bo  taught  free)  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings;  (Section  XIX)  that  a  fit  per- 
son shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  said  Commissioner  to  teach  writing, 
arithmetick,  and  merchants'  accompts;  and  also  the  art  of  navigation,  and  other  useful 
and  practical  parts  of  the  mathematicks ;  and  for  his  encouragement  shall  be  allowed 
not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  to  be  paid  him  half  yearly  out  of  the  public  treasury  of 
this  Province;  and  in  consideration  of  the  said  yearly  salary  to  be  paid  him  he  shall 
be  obliged  to  teach  free  all  such  persons  as  by  this  Act  are  appointed  to  have  their 
learning  free ;  and  for  other  scholars  that  are  not  to  be  taught  free  he  shall  be  allowed 
for  teaching  them  writing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  per  annum;  if  writing  and 
arithmetick,  forty  shillings ;  if  merchants'  accompts,  fifty  shillings  per  annum ;  and  if 
the  mathematidks,  at  such  rate  as  he  shall  agree  with  the  several  parents  and  guardians 
of  the  said  children,  not  exceeding  six  pounds  per  annum.'' 

By  another  provision  of  the  act,  any  person  giving  twenty  pounds  toward  the 
erecting  and  founding  of  the  school  might  nominate  one  scholar  to  be  taught  free  for 
five  years. 

Section  XXI  of  the  act  recited  and  provided  as  follows:  ''And  as  a  further  and 
more  general  encouragement  for  the  instructing  of  the  youth  of  this  Province  in  useful 
and  necessary  learning,  he  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  as  soon  as  a 
school-master  is  settled  in  any  other  or  all  the  rest  of  the  Parishes  of  this  Province, 
and  approved  by  the  Vestry  of  such  Parish  or  Parishes,  such  school-master  so  ap- 
proved from  time  to  time  shall  receive  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the 
public  treasury  by  quarterly  payments;  and  the  Public  Receiver  is  hereby  required 
to  pay  the  same." 

These  were  the  requirements  of  the  school-master,  and  the  provisions  for  his  main- 
tenance, as  established  by  law  in  1712  in  the  lower  part  of  South  Carolina,  which 
was  only  then  settled.  The  teachers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  which  was  not 
settled  until  forty  years  after,  were  generally  Presbyterian  clergymen  from  Ireland — 
.  some  were  from  Scotland.  They  were  usually  men  of  education;  some  were  excel, 
lent  arithmeticians,  and  read  and  wrote  Latin  fluently ;  all  were  excellent  penmen. 
The  "  master,"  as  the  teacher  was  called,  besides  teaching,  discharged  many  duties 
now  performed  by  lawyers  and  surveyors.    He  drew  all  the  wills  and  titles  to  land, 

im4  JM^e  M  the  difficult  c»lcalation9t  No  mm  in  the  settlement  wcta  more  ]|ooor{ib^Q 
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or  more  honored  than  the  '^ master.''    The  title  **  master''  signified  more  than  "rev- 
erend" or  *' doctor"  does  now.^ 

The  character  and  attainments  of  the  school-masters,  as  required  hy  the  law  of 
Soath  Carolina  for  her  free  schools,  and  the  provisions  made  for  their  support  in  1712, 
and  of  the  teachers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  when  settled  forty  years  after- 
ward, certainly  compare  very  favorably  with  the  description  of  the  New  England 
school-mast-er,  and  the  arrangements  for  his  support,  as  described  by  Mr.  McMaster 
as  existing  in  1784.^ 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  of  1642-43 — the  basis  of  the  New 
England  common  school  system,  as  it  ia  claimed — it  was  directed  that  every  township 
coutaiuing  the  number  of  fifty  households  should  appoint  one  within  the  town  to 
teach  the  children.  What  the  average  number  of  **  a  household  "  was  then  supposed 
to  be  we  have  no  meaus  of  estimating;  but  as  the  average  New  England  township  of 
the  present  day,  outside  of  towns  having  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  is  estimated  to 
contain  seventeen  hundred  (census  of  1870),  we  may  roughly  put  the  New  England 
townships  during  the  period  under  consideration  at  five  hundred.  The  population  of 
South  Carolina  in  1734  was  1  ut  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and 
in  1737  there  were  six  free  and  charitable  schools,  to  wit:  Charlestown  Free  School, 
South  Carolina  Society  School,  Childsbury  Free  School,  St.  George's  Dorchester  Free 
School,  Beresford  Bounty  School,  Whitmarsh  Free  School  j  that  is,  one  free  or  chari- 
table school  to  about  every  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  Supposing  that  a  public 
Hchool  was  actually  established  in  each  townshix)  i^  Massachusetts,  of  which  there  is, 
however,  no  more  probability  than  that  there  was  one  in  each  county  precinct  in  South 
Carolina  under  our  act  of  1722,  the  number  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  muse  still  be 
in  favor  of  Massachusetts.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  difference  between 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  education  was  and  always  has 
been  that  Massachusetts  claimed  to  educate  her  youth  generally,  rich  and  poor,  by 
the  public  or  common  school  system,  whereas.  South  Carolina  has  made  no  such  pre- 
tence, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  Always  relied  for  the  education  of  her  sons  more  on 
private  schools  than  on  public  schools.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  two  systems,  but  are  only  insisting  that  in  comparing  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  States  as  to  zeal  in  education,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  efforts 
of  South  Carolina  as  to  public  education  were  in  addition  and  supplementary  to,  and 
not  in  the  place  and  stead  of,  the  system  of  private  education  upon  which,  wisely  or 
not,  our  people  rested. 

Mr.  McMaster,  it  will  bo  recollected,  asserts  with  positivencss  that  prior  to  1730  no 
such  thing  as  a  grammar  school  existed  in  the  colony  of  South  Carolina.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  work  he  refers  to  as  his  authority  for  this  statement  (Ramsay's  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina)  contains  this  sentence :  "  The  knowledge  of  grammar  and  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  could  he  ohtained  in  Carolina  at  any  time  after  1712,  or  the 
forty-second  year  suhscquent  to  the  scWemenl  of  the  Province  f  ^^  We  cannot  expect  that 
it  will,  unless  the  reader  refers  to  the  second  volume  (page  353)  of  that  work. 


»  Letter  of  Rev.  Kobort  Latliaii,  Torkvillo,  S.  C. 

*  Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  Mr.  McMaster's  ciiticism  must  consist  in  the  comparative  atten- 
tion to  or  ne;;lect  of  education  in  South  Carolina  as  of  the  time  of  which  he  writes.  It  is  not  amiss, 
therefore,  to  recall  that  in  the  mother  country,  the  advertisement  in  the  Gentlemen's  Maj2:azine  for 
1736__'«  At  Ideal,  near  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  younpc  gentlemen  are  boarded  and  taa^^ht  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  by  Samuel  Johnson" — brought  that  celebrated  person,  in  his  youth,  butthne 
pupils ;  upon  which  Carlyle  observes  : 

*•  The  career  of  Literature  could  not,  in  Johnson's  day  any  more  than  now,  be  said  to  lie  along  the 
shores  of  a  Pactolus ;  whatever  else  might  bo  gathered  there,  gold  dust  was  nowise  the  chief  produce. 
The  world,  from  the  time  of  Socrates,  St.  Paul,  and  far  earlier,  had  always  had  its  Teachers,  and  always 
treated  them  in  a  peculiar  way.  A  shrewd  Town  Clerk  (not  of  Ephesns)  once  in  founding  a  Burgh — 
Seminar}*— when  the  question  came  how  the  school-masters  should  bo  maintained,  delivered  this  brief 
counsel :  '  D— n  them,  keep  them  poor / '" 

South  Carolina,  certainly,  did  not  adopt  this  aphorism. 
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II.— Schools  Open  during  the  Revolution. 

Let  as  now  examino  Mr.  McMaster's  assertion,  that  during  the  Bevolution  there  was 
no  grammar  school  in  existence  in  South  Carolina. 

For  this  assertion,  too,  ho  refers  to  Dr.  Ramsay's  History.  There  is  no  such  state- 
ment in  that  work.     Nor  is  it  true. 

We  mny  well  suppose  that  when  Charleston  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British, 
that  a  school-master  who  was  lo^^al  to  the  cause  of  his  State  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  teach  ;  but  ihis  would  scarcely  be  brought  up  as  a  reproach  to  our  people 
of  that  time.*  And  when  Cornwallis  marched  through  and  devastated  that  other 
part  of  the  State  settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyteriaus  it  may  well  have  been 
that  school-houses  and  books  were  burned,  as  well  as  everything  else  that  could  not 
be  carried  off.  But  such  a  calamity  as  war  would  scarcely  bo  cited  as  an  evidence  of 
neglect  of  education  by  our  i^eople.  Beyond  this  natural  supposition  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  suggest  this  assertion,  so  boldly  made  by  Mr.  McMaster.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  happens  to  be  evidence  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  did  nut,  even 
in  the  excitement  and  distress  of  invasion,  forget  the  work  of  education  ;  and  that 
her  yoaths  were  allowed  to  pat  down  their  books  only  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
liberty. 

In  Dr.  Howe's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  wo  read:* 

''  Yet  in  the  midst  of  theso  scenes  of  conflict  our  people  were  by  no  means  neglecting 
the  interests  of  learning  and  religion.  Tho  Mount  Zion  Society  was  established  in 
the  city  of  Charleston  January  9th,  and  incorporated  February  12th,  1777  [that  is,  tho 
year  after  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie],  *  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  endowing,  and 
supporting  a  public  school  in  the  district  of  Camden  for  the  education  and  instruction 
of  youth.'  The  preamble  of  the  constitution  is  prefaced  by  Isaiah  LX,  1,  and  LXI,  3 : 
*Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come  and  the  glory  of  tho  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  To 
appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  tho  bil  of 
joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praiso  for  tho  spirit  of  heaviness;  that  they  might 
bo  called  the  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  tho  Lord,  that  ho  might  be  glori- 
fied.' The  very  language  is  jubilant  with  hope  and  courage,  and  the  quotation  may 
bavo  suggested  the  name  tho  society  adopted.  Its  nicuibers  were  dispersed  over  tho 
State.  It  was  to  have  weekly,  quarterly,  and  annual  meetings,  and  those,  for  tho  con- 
venience of  the  most  numerous  bo  Jy  of  members,  wore  held  In  Charleston.  •  •  • 
Tho  first  president  was  Col.  John  Winn,  and  its  wardens  Gen.  William  Strother 
and  Capt.  Robt.  Ellison.  Col.  Thomas  Taylor,  Capt.  Thomas  Woodward,  and  other 
patriots  were  among  the  first  signers  of  its  constitution.  Its  membership  tho  first 
year  was  fifty-eight  in  number.  In  1778  ninety-six  were  added,  in  1779 eighty-seven, 
BO  that  at  the  closo  of  this  decennium  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  names  were  found 
upon  its  roll.  In  the  second  year  of  its  existence  wo  find  among  the  names,  Andrew 
Pickens,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  four  sons  of  Anthony  Hampton— Henry,  Ed- 
ward, Richard,  and  Wade — and  tho  brother  of  Anthony,  John  Hampton.  About  this 
time  a  school  was  taught  in  Winnsboro' by  William  Humphreys,  who  it  is  bclioved 
was  placed  there  by  tho  Mount  Zion  Society.     This  Mr.  Humphreys  was  a  member 


'  Wo  hare  been  permitteU  to  make  the  following  extract  from  a  memoir  of  hin  family  prepared  by 
CbanoeUor  De  S*uaMare,  who  was  himself  taken  from  school  to  serve  in  tho  works  around  Charleston 
daring  the  siege. 

"Ilcnrj  W.  DeSaassure  [the  writer]  was  born  on  16th  Aagnst,  17G3,  at  Pocotaligo,  and  was  carried 
a  child  to  Beaufort,  where  the  family  resided  until  January,  1779,  when  they  removed  permanently  to 
Charleston.  He  was  educated  partly  at  a  private  school  n  ar  Beaufort  kept  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  James 
Qonrlaj.  and  on  the  removal  of  his  family  to  Charleston,  at  a  school  in  Charleston  under  tho  caro  of  Mr. 
James  Hampden  Thompson.  Little  else,  however,  than  tbo  classics  were  taught  in  an3'  of  theso 
schools.  •  *  •  From  tho  time  of  tho  invasion  of  Provost,  in  the  sprin;;  of  1779,  tho  schools  were 
closed  aodthe  youth  of  tlio  country  called  to  arms.  Among  others,  the  writer,  at  tho  ago  of  sixteen 
years,  was  in  am)9,  and  during  tho  siege  of  Charleston  served  in  a  volunteer  corps." 

»P»g9  iP, 
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of  the  society,  and  owned  lots  in  Winnsboro*,  which  he  sold  about  1800.  At  what 
time  this  school  was  discontinued  is  not  known,  hut  it  teas  probably  about  the  time 
when  Lord  Cornwallia  moved  his  headquarters  to  Winnaboro^  in  1780.'' 

Dr.  Howe  in  another  place  ^  writes : 

**  The  Mount  Zion  Society  received  new  members  to  the  8th  of  May,  1780,  jast  four 
days  before  the  surrender  of  Charleston  to  the  British  army.  Down  to  that  time  about 
fifty  now  names  had  been  added  to  the  list,  among  which  is  that  of  Charles  Pinckney, 
chief  justice  of  the  province,  and  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  There  is  do 
record  after  this  for  about  two  years.  Early  in  1783  the  society  met  in  Charleston  * 
and  elected  John  Huger  president,  appointed  John  Winn  and  six  others  directors  in 
Winnsboro'  and  its  vicinity,  and  Charles  Pinckney  and  five  others  directors  in  Charles- 
ton; and  wrote  on  the  7th  of  March  a  letter  to  the  Committee  in  Winnsboro'  inform- 
ing  them  of  their  action,  addressing  teem  as 'The  Committee  on  Zion  Hill.'  This 
committee  replied,  informing  them  that  the  temporary  school  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
enemy,  but  the  buildings  were  safe  and  in  the  custody  of  Col.  Richard  Winn. 

Dr.  Howe  goes  on  to  tell  that  twelve  names  were  added  to  the  roll  immediately ; 
lands  given  by  Col.  Winn  and  Col.  John  Vanderhorst  were  run  out,  and  the  next  year, 
1784,  seventy-four  more  names  added  to  the  membership  of  the  society  and  the  school 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harris  McCaule,  who  proposed  to  enlarge 
it  into  a  college  upon  the  jilan  of  the  college  in  New  Jersey  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated ;  that  this  plan  was  adopted,  and  that  Mount  Zion,  the  College  of  Cambridge  at 
Ninety-Six,  and  the  Charleston  College,  were  incorporated  on  the  19th  March,  1785, 
in  the  same  uct. 

On  the  5th  March,  1778,  that  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  an  act  was  passed  for  in- 
corporating a  society  commonly  called  the  Catholic  Society,  the  preamble  of  which 
tells  its  purpose :  **  WhcrcaSf  Several  inhabitants  of  this  State  have  associated  them- 
selves under  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  endowing, 
and  supporting  a  public  school  in  the  District  of  Camden,  eastward  of  the  Wateree 
River,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  youth,  and  have  made  application  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  to  \je  incorporated,"  etc.'* 

Bishop  Gregg,  in  his  History  of  the  Old  Cheraws,  says:^  "About  this  time  (1777) 
appears  the  first  mention  of  a  society  which  was  destined  to  exert  an  important  in* 
fiuence  on  the  welfare  of  the  communities  bordering  on  the  Upper  Pedee. 

**  But  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  subject  of  education.  With  a 
country  recently  settled,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  poor,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
matters  of  material  interest  would  first  engage  the  thoughts  of  the  i)eople.  For  some 
years  past,  too,  the  public  disturbances,  so  deeply  affecting  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  infant  settlements,  had  seriously  retarded  their  progress. 

"  Being  now,  however,  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose,  and  with  brighter  pros« 
pects  for  the  future,  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  was  no  longer  overlooked. 

**0n  the  13th  December,  1777,  this  entry  appears  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pogh's  journal: 
'Assembled  at  the  meeting  house  in  society  to  promote  learning;'  and  on  the  20th, 
*  went  to  Dr.  Mills,  about  the  society's  rules.'  *  On  the  Slst  went  to  the  Neck  (the 
Welch  Neck)  to  the  society,  signed  the  rules,  chose  officers,'  etc. 

"  The  Hon.  Alexander  Mcintosh  was  elected  president,  and  George  Hicks  and  Abel 
Kolb,  wardens. 

"  The  society  took  the  name  of  '  St.  David's,'  and  by  that  honored  appellation  con- 
tinued afterward  to  be  distinguished." 

Bishop  Gregg  continues:  **The  organization  of  the  society  excited  much  interest 
among  the  inhabitants  of  St.  David's  Parish.  An  original  subscription  paper  of  the 
date  just  mentioned  (13th  December,  1777),  with  a  preamble,  has  survived  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  is  in  these  words,  viz  : 

"  ^As  the  endowing  and  establishing  j)u&Ho  schools  and  other  spminaries  of  learning 


» Page  504. 
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has  ever  been  attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects,  as  well  by  cultivating  in 
youth  the  principles  of  religion  and  every  social  virtue,  as  by  enabling  them  after- 
ward to  fill  with  dignity  and  usefulness  the  most  important  departments  of  the  State, 
who  that  is  a  lover  of  his  country  as  he  looks  around  him  can  fail  to  deplore  the  great 
want  of  this  necessary  qualification  in  our  youth,  especially  in  the  interior  parts  of 
it,  at  this  early  period  of  our  flourishing  and  rising  State?  In  the  future,  when  we 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  uur  own  laws  without  the  control  of  an  arbitrary  despot, 
what  heart  would  not  glow  with  pleasure  to  see  a  senate  filled  with  learned,  wise,  and 
able  men,  for  the  want  of  whom  the  most  flourishing  republics  have  become  the  tools 
of  arbitrary  despots?  And,  whereas,  there  is  a  society  established  in  the  parish  of 
St.  David,  by  the  name  of  the  St.  David's  Society,  purposely  for  founding  a  public 
school  in  said  parish,  for  educating  youths  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  math- 
ematics, and  other  useful  branches  of  learning  by  those  who  are  not  of  ability  with- 
out assistance  to  carry  so  useful  and  necessary  an  etfort  into  effect: 

*  *'  Wherefore,  in  order  to  contribute  to  so  laudable  and  benevolent  an  nndertaking, 
we  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  promise  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  said  Society  the  respective  sums  adjoined  to  each 
of  our  names,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  called  for  by  the  said  secretary  or  his  order.' " 

Many  names  were  signed  to  this  paper,  and  over  two  thousand  pounds  subscribed, 
and  on  the  ^th  March  following  (1778)  an  act'  incorporating  the  St.  David's  School 
was  passed. 2 

It  is  thus  seen  that  between  the  victory  of  Fort  Moultrie  in  1776,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Charleston  in  1780,  and  while  indeed  the  British  were  investing  the  city  of 
Charleston,  the  people  were  founding  and  the  Legislature  was  incorporating  new 
public  schools. 

Andrew  Jacksr>n  may  not  have  been  a  scholar,  and  we  do  not  cite  him  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  educational  system  of  South  Carolina  (though  there  is  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  his  inelegance  of  speech  was  more  a  matter  of  affectation  than  of  igno- 
rance,^  but  his  history  affords  evidence  upon  the  point  we  are  now  considering,  and 


•Statutes  at  Large.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  118. 

'Subsequent  to  this  tide  no  further  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  with  the  school,  until  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution  wer«  over,  when  itiwas  reorganized  and  went  into  vigorous  operation,  and 
continued  to  dourinb.  The  records  of  its  history^  under  the  adjcinistration  of  AndVew  McC^uley,  £11 
King,  and  Thomas  Parke  would  serve  as  a  model  for  many  of  the  academies  of  more  recent  times. 
Mr.  Parke  in  1806,  upon  the  organization  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  was  transferred  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  languages.  There  he  continued  in  the  uninterrupted  discharge  of  the  dutj  until  1834-35, 
when  he  wa^  elected  treasurer  and  librarian  of  the  college,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  these  offices 
until  his  death  in  1844,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Among  the  pupils  of  St.  David's  after- 
ward dintinguished  were  Ezra  Pugh,  Samuel  Wilds,  and  Charles  Motte  Lide,  names  that  illumine  the 
early  judicial  history  of  the  State.  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Legar^  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Id r.  Lide  was 
the  greatest  genius  he  ever  knew,  and  a  similar  remark  was  made  by  the  celeb rate<l  Dr.  Ramsay. 

*Mr.  G.  Ticknor  Curtis,  in  a  uot«  to  Volume  I,  page  129,  of  the  Life  of  James  Buchanan,  iu  which 
he  gives  hu  account  of  the  debate  upon  the  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  Mr.  Randolph  as  Minister 
to  Rusriia  (1831),  says  : 

"In  this  debate  it  was  charged  that  the  President's  Message  was  written  by 'Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  that  General  Jackson  was  incapable  of  writing  his  official  pai)er8.  It  is  very 
probably  true  that  he  did  not  write  some  of  them.  His  proclamation  again.st  the  Xullifiers  is  generally 
assumed  to  have  been  written  by  Edward  Livingston.  But  that  General  Jackson  was  capable  of 
writing  well  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  remember,  however,  that  iu  my  youth,  and  during  his  Presi* 
dency,  it  was  generally  believed  in  Xew  England  among  his  political  opponents  that  he  was  an  entiiely 
illitt-rate  man,  who  could  not  write  an  English  sentence  grammatically  or  spt  11  correctly.  This  belief 
\«  as  too  ranch  encouraged  by  persons  who  knew  better,  and  it  was  not  until  many  years  afterward  that 
I  le.tmed  how  unfounded  it  was.  There  now  lie  before  me  autograph  letters  uf  General  Jackson  written 
wholly  with  his  own  hand,  and  written  and  punctuated  with  entire  correctness,  and  with  no  small 
power  of  expression.  Some  of  them  have  i>een  already  quoted.  These  have  been  and  others  will  be 
printed  without  the  slightest  correction.  The  handwriting  is  sometimes  rather  better  for  example  than 
Mr.  Webster's.  There  is  not  a  single  erasure  in  any  one  of  the  letters,  and  but  one  trifling  interlinea- 
tion. The  spelling  is  perfectly  orrect  throughout.  General  Jackson  wrote  bett«*r  English  than 
Washington;  and  as  to  King  G«orge  III,  the  General  was  an  Addison  in  comparison  with  his  Majesty." 
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contradicts  Mr.  McMastcr's  assertion  that  there  were  no  schools  in  the  State  daring 
the  Revolution.     Mr.  Parton  tells  us  that  in  early  life  Jackson  attended  some  of  the 
better  schools  of  the  country — schools,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  kept  by  clergymen,  io 
which  the  languages  were  taught.     He  says  the  first  school  of  the  kind  which  Jack- 
son at^nded  was  an  academy  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  of  which  Dr.  Humphries 
was  master.     In  another  place  he  says  that  by  the  time  the  war  approached  the 
Waxhaw  settlement,  bringing  blood  and  terror  with  it,  leaving  desolation  behind  it, 
closing  all  school-houses y  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  peaceful  labors  of  the  people,  An- 
drew Jackson  was  a  little  more  than  thirteen.^    Now,  as  Andrew  Jackson  was  bom 
in  1767,  he  was  but  eight  years  of  age  when  the  Revolution  commenced  in  1775,  and 
as  Comwallis  defeated  Gates  at  Camden  on  the  16th  August,  1780,  and  in  September, 
1780,  devastated  the  Waxhaws,  and  as  Jackson  in  1782  spent  some  time  in  idleness  in 
Charleston,  and  in  the  winter  of  1784-85  went  to  Salisbury,  N.  C,  to  stody  law,*  U 
follows  that  the  schools  he  attended  were  schools  which  were  open  in  South  Carolina 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.    Indeed,  it  is  known  that  Dr.  Joseph  A^Iexander 
taught  in  an  academy  kept  open  by  him  at  Waxhaws,  and  there  was  another  at  Bol- 
lock's Creek,  York  County,  during  this  period,'  and  there  was  a  school  also  at  Fishing 
Creek,  kept  open  by  Mrs.  Gaston,  wife  of  Justice  John  Gaston.  ^ 

Mr.  McMaster  asserts  that  prior  to  1730  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar  school  existed 
in  Sooth  Carolina;  that  between  1731  and  1776  there  were  but  five,  and  daring  the 
Revolution  there  were  none. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  schools  established  before  and  dar- 
ing the  Revolution  in  each  of  the  election  and  political  divisions  of  the  State,  as  such 
divisions  were  arranged  by  the  Constitution  in  1776,  when  the  State  adopted  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  is  known  that  there  were  other  schools,  but  of  the  fol- 
lowing we  have  record  and  special  mention  : 

Parish  of  St.  Philip's  and  St.  MichacPs  (Charleston) :  (1)  Charleston  Free  Grammar 
School— Acts  of  Assembly  1710-12.  (2)  South  Carolina  Society  School,  1736. 
(3)  Fellowship  Society  School,  1769.  (4)  Mr.  Hampden  Thompson's  Private  School, 
open  during  Revolutiou. 

Parish  of  Christ  Church  :  Supplied  by  Charleston  ScIiooIh. 

Parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley  :  Childsbnrv  Free  Grammar  School,  A.  A.  1733. 

Parish  of  St.  Andrew's:  Supplied  bv  Charleston  Schools.  School  of  Rev.  Hugh  Alli- 
son, 1770. 

Parish  of  St.  George,  Dorchester:  Free  Grammar  School,  A.  A.  17*24-34. 

Parish  of  St.  James,  Goose  Creek  :  Lndlam  Free  Grammar  School.  A.  A.  5778. 

Parish  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis:  Beresfortl  Free  Grammar  School,  1721 — A.  A. 
173(3. 

Parish  of  St.  Paul's:  Whitmarsh  Free  Grammar  School,  17*23. 

Parish  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Parish  of  St.  Helena:  Cumming's  Grammar  School.  Mr.  Gonrlay's  Private  School — 
prior  to  and  during  Revolution. 

Parish  of  St.  James,  Santee. 

Parish  of  Prince  George,  Winyaw,  and  Parish  of  Prince  Frederick:  Winyaw  Indigo 
St>ciety  Free  Grammar  School,  A.  A.  1756. 

Parish  of  St.  John's,  Colleton  :  Hext's  School  for  the  Poor.  1770. 

Parish  of  St.  Peter's. 

Parish  of  St.  Stephen's. 

District  Eastward  of  W.iteree :  Alexander's  School,  Waxhaws.  Catholic  Society 
School,  A.  A.  177S  ^Free  Granmiar  School). 


'  Partous  Lif«'  of  Aiidrow  J:u-ks«.m.  pp.  C2.  69. 
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District  of  Ninety-Six:  Salem  Society  School,  A.  A.  1768  (Free  Grammar  School). 

District  of  Saxe-Gotha  (new  German  settlement). 

District  between  Broaiband  Catawba  Rivers:  Mount  Zion  Society  School,  1777  (Free 

Grammar  School).     Bullock  Creek  School.     Mrs.  Gaston's  School. 
District  of  Now  Acquisition  :  School  on  Tyger  River,  1776. 
Parish  of  St.  M;itthew's. 
Parish  of  St.  D.ivid :  St.  David's  Society  School,  1777— A.  A.   1778  (Free  Grammar 

School).     . 
District  between  Savannah  and  Edisto  Rivers. 

It  will  thu8  be  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  were  eleven  public  and  three 
charitable  grammar  schools  and  eight  private  schools^  of  which  we  know ;  that  is,  twenty-txbo 
schools  in  the  twenty-four  parishes  and  districts  into  which  the  State  was  then  divided. 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  not  only  were  our  schools  kept  open  during  the  Revolution 
until  actually  closed  by  invading  armies,  but  that  even  amidst  scenes  of  conflict  and 
the  distress  of  war  our  people  were  alive  to  the  interests  of  education  as  well  as  of 
religion  ;  that  nothing  bnt  fire  and  the  sword  closed  our  school-houses.  But,  since 
we  are  held  up  in  contrast  to  New  England  in  this  matter,  let  us  refer  to  one  of  her 
•own  historians  as  to  her  conduct  in  the  matter  of  education,  when  the  excuse  of  war 
<sould  be  pleaded  for  its  neglect.  In  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  259  (1792),  we  read: 

**  Several  instances  occur  in  the  public  records,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1722,  Just  at 
the  beginning  of  an  Indian  war,  that  the  frontier  towns  petitioned  the  Assembly  for 
a  special  act  to  exempt  them  from  the  obligation  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  indulgence  was  granted  them,  but  only  on  this  condition,  ^  that 
they  should  keep  a  school  for  reading,  writit|g,  and  arithmetic  ;'  to  which  all  towns 
of  fifty  inhabitants  were  obliged.  In  later  times  the  conduct  of  the  same  towns  has 
been  very  different.  During  the  late  war  mth  Britain  not  only  those,  but  mnny  other 
tokens,  large  and  opultnt,  and  far  removed  from  any  danger  of  the  enemy,  were,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  destitute  of  any  public  schools;  not  only  without  applying  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  permission,  but  contrary  to  the  express  requirements  of  the  law,  and  not- 
withstanding courts  of  justice  were  frequently  holden,  and  grand  jurors  solemnly 
8 worn  and  charged  to  present  all  breaches  of  law,  aud  the  want  of  scbools  in  par- 
ticular. The  negligence  was  one  among  many  evidences  of  a  most  unhappy  prostra- 
tion of  morals  during  that  period.  It  afforded  a  melancholy  prospect  to  the  friends 
of  Hcience  and  virtue,  and  excited  some  generous  and  philanthropic  persons  to  devise 
other  methods  of  education." 

III.— Newspapers. 

We  come  now  to  Mr.  McMaster's  statement,  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  news- 
papers in  the  South.  He  says  :  ^^  Indeed,  if  the  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  any 
•community  may  be  taken  as  a  gauge  of  the  education  of  the  people,  the  condition  of 
the  Southern  States,  as  compared  with  the  Eastern  and  Middle,  was  most  deplorable. 
In  1775  there  were  in  the  entire  country  thirty-seven  papers  in  circulation.  Fourteen 
of  them  were  in  New  England,  four  were  in  New  York,  and  nine  in  Pennsylvania ;  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  there  were  two  each,  in  Georgia  one,  in  Sooth  Carolina 
three.    The  same  is  true  to-day." 

One  would  certainly  suppose  upon  reading  this  statement  that  Mr.  McMaster  had 
examined  the  statistics  of  these  colonies,  and  had  ascertained,  at  least  as  nearly  as 
one  now  can,  their  respective  populations,  and  that  it  was  upon  such  a  careful  ex- 
amination that  he  had  concluded  from  this  data  also  that  in  the  Southern  States  edu- 
cation was  almost  wholly  neglected,  but  nowhere  to  sush  an  extent  as  in  South  Caro- 
lina. But  it  is  evident  that  he  hazarded  this  statement  also  without  any  conaidera- 
tion  ;  and  that  it  is  as  unfounded  as  his  statements  in  regard  to  our  schools. 

To  gauge  the  education  of  a  people  by  the  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  any 
community,  we  must  first  ascertain  the  number  of  the  community,  and  compare  the 
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nnmber  of  the  newspapers  with  the  nnmber  of  the  community ;  that  is,  with  its  popu- 
lation. Mr.  McMaHter  had  just  stated  (page  8)  that  it  had  been  estimated  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  there  were  in  the  country,  both  white  and  black,  two  millioo 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls;  and  in  a  note  on  the  next  page  he  quotes 
from  the  American  Remembrancer,  Part  II,  p.  (>4,  that  an  estimate  of  the  white  popa- 
latfon  of  the  States,  made  in  1783  for  purposes  of  assessment,  gives  the  namberas 
two  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  three  hundred. 

As  then  in  the  whole  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolation  there  were 
but  thirty-seven  papers,  and  a^the  nearest  estimate  that  can  now  be  had  of  the 
white  population  of  the  whole  country  at  that  time  is  two  million  three  bondred  and 
eighty-nine  thousand  three  hundred,  we  would  have  one  newspaper  pabliahed  to 
every  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven ty-tive.  Mr.  McMaster  allows  that 
at  this  time  South  Carolina  had  three  newspapers.'  What,  then,  let  as  inqaire,  wa» 
the  population  of  South  Carolina  at  that  time  f  We  have  no  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  South  Carolina  in  1775;  but  in  a  table  given  in  Drayton's  View  of  South 
Carolina,  p.  103,  it  is  put  in  1765  at  forty  thousand  (white).  SappoeiDg,  then,  that  the 
white  population  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  from 
17H5  to  177.5,  we  would  have  the  number  of  whites  in  South  Carolina  sixty  thoaaand. 
But  we  have  just  seen  that  the  average  population  in  the  whole  country  necessary 
to  support  one  paper  was  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five.  la 
South  Carolina  it  appears  sixty  thousand  supported  three  newspapers,  or  one  to  every 
twenty  thousand.^ 

Let  us  now  e^  into  this  matter  a  little  further,  and  compare  South  Carolina  with 
the  New  England  States  and  Pennsylvania,  which  are  held  up  to  ns  as  the  standanl 
to  which  we  failed  to  attain.  Mr.  MQMa8ter  gives  us  from  Hudson's  History  of 
Journalism  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  New  England  at  fourteen,  with- 
out giving  the  numbers  iu  each  of  these  States.  We  will  give  them ;  they  were  as 
follows :  Massachusetts  seven,  New  Hampshire  one,  Rhode  Island  two,  Connecticut 
four.' 

Remembering  that  South  Carolina  had  one  newspaper  for  every  tirenttf  tkongand 
inhabitants,  let  us  st*e  how  many  it  required  to  maintain  one  in  New  England. 

Mas>*a<'himt'it.  —  yiT.  Eaton  S.  l)rono,  in  the  American  Cycloptedia,  estimates  the 
population  in  Mav«%sachnst»tts  in  1775  at  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand,  and  as 
there  were  then  seven  newspapers  in  that  State,  we  have  but  one  newspaper  for 
everv  fifty  thoumnd  two  humirai  an^i  n<//i/v  W'r«'  inhabitants. 

Xttr  Hampfhire.—  'X  survvy  taktn   in   1775,  partly  by  enumenition  and  partly  by 
estimation,  tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  adequate  nqirosentation  of  the  people, 
made  the  whole  number  eijjhty-two  thons;ind  two  hundred."     (Belknap*s  History  of 
New  Hanipshin*,  p.  '2.>4.^     In  New  Hampshire  titjkt^-tico  thousand  two  hundrtd  people 
maintained  but  one  pai>er. 


»  Tho>o.  Oj*  pn^*orve*l  m  ih«'  CharKston  Library.  wt^n»  S*>uth  Carolina  Gaztrtte.  1731' to  1774,  nine  xu\- 
•jmes.  folio;  S*»uth  r.4n'l;u.i  Anuncan  ilouornl  <;.i.*ono.  lT6t>  !•»  1775.  two  v«.liin.e».  foUo;  Sfmth  Cant- 
Una  iia/etto  ai  *i  i'ourty  Journal.  I'X'O  to  1774  ^So*  l'aialo;;no  Ch.»rleMon  Library*.  Before  these  there 
hsMl  l>trnS«Mith  I'ani'iin  Ctuiette.  ,l.Mmar>  to  Se]»ltntlH  r.  17:51.  twoT\»lume*:  St^uth  Carolina  Weekly 
Gaiotte.  17:vj  lo  17:UV  two  volunuw.  to'io.     <  Hid.     S<v  aNo  Kin;:  *  Xetr»]wper  Prewof  Charleston.) 

*  In  1>51  Mr  (trxMley  was  f\anuue»l  in  London  brfon^  a  jseUvt  «H»niinitt«e  of  Parliament  on  news- 
paptr:*.  an*!  ::ave  some  intere^tmj;  t«■^tunon^  in  rt»i:an!  to  the  ]»opulat!oo  mces^ary  at  that  time  t» 
support  a  i»ai»t«r.  whirli  places  S*nith  Can»Una  in  177:»  \n  a  v,  ry  favorable  comparative  light,    lie  aayn : 

"  In  all  the  tnv  State.*  \(  a  county  baj»  a  pi^pn)at\on  ot  tvnntv  thon^aml  it  has  two— <nie  to  each, 
party.  The  i^»n•  ral  avora^^*  i-*  aUmt  one  bv  >l  journal  in  the  a^ru -..Itural  connties  for  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  A  wunty  of  tifty  ihou!«n»l  ha.*  five  loumal*.  vVuh  ;;n»  jrene'^ry  weekly  papers,  ami 
when  a  town  st»>w*  to  have  a*  many  a*  tiftet-n  thon>And  inhabitant*,  or  th«  realiout.  it  has  a  daily 
ptlM  r:  juimelime*  that  Is  the  ca;**^  when  it  ha,-*  a*  few  a.«  ten  thouA.ind.  It  depend*  morv  on  the  basinesa 
of  the  place,  but  fifte«»n  thon*.ind  may  Iv  stuttni  a*  the  Average  at  ^vhiih  a  da»l\  paper  commeacea." 
Iludson'i)  History  of  Joamalisni.  p.  544. 

•See  American  Almanac.  l!»3i>.  citinl.  BuoyclopaVua  Am<r;cAna. 
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Connecticut. — In  the  Encyclopsedia  Americana  the  population  of  the  State  in  1774  is 
given  at  one  bandred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  three  huudred  and  sixty-five;  and 
It  had  four  newspapers,  or  one  to  every  forty-nine  thou$and  three  hundred  and  forty 
inhabitants. 

JRhode  Island. — We  cannot  put  our  hand  upon  any  estimate  of  the  population  of 
Khode  Island  before  the  Revolution  with  which  to  compare  the  circulation  of  her  two 
newspapers. 

Pennaylrania. — From  the  Enoycloptedia  Americana  we  find  that  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1782  was  supposed  to  be  three  hundred  and  tliirty  thousand,  and  as 
she  ha<l  nine  newspapers^  she  had  one  to  every  ihif'ty-aix  thousand  six  ht^ndred  and 
sixty  six y  as  nearly  as  can  be  approximated. 

Upon  this  examination,  is  it  not  strange  that  any  historian  should  rashly  assert  the 
lack  of  newspapers  in  South  Carolina  in  1775  as  an  evidence  of  her  neglect  of  educa- 
tion, and  lament  her  deplorable  condition  in  consei]ueucef 

But  if  newspapers  are  the  gauge  of  the  education  of  the  people,  what  does  Mr. 
McMaster  say  to  the  fact  that  though  New  Jersey  bad  founded  and  established  the 
great  institution  of  learning,  Princeton  College,  in  which  he  was  writing  his  history, 
ypit  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
in  1790  (we  can  find  no  estimate  before  the  census  of  1790),  she  had  no  newspaper 
whatever  prior  to  the  Revolution  f 

^'  In  1870,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^Uhe  population  of  Georgia  in  round  numbers  was 
twelve  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  the  circulation  of  the  newspapers  less  than  four- 
teen and  a  half  million  copies.  The  population  of  Massachusetts  was  at  the  same 
time  fifteen  hundred  thousand,  but  the  newspaper  circulation  was  far  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  copies." 

But  why  stop  here?  The  case,  as  viewed  by  him,  is  infinitely  worse  than  that. 
By  the  same  census  to  which  he  refers,  that  of  1870,  it  appears  that  the  whole  value 
of  the  products  of  manufactures  in  Georgia  was  but  $31,196,115,  whereas  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  was  $553,912,568.  Now,  surely,  if  the  people  of  Georgia  have  so  few  man- 
ufactures, by  parity  of  reasoning  they  must  wear  very  little  clothes,  and  can't  have 
any  shoes.  We  are  beginning  to  remedy  this,  however.  We  are  already  mauufactur- 
iug  some  clpthiug,  and  it  may  be  that  by  the  time  Mr.  McMaster , gets  through  his 
work,  we  of  the  South  will  have  begun,  too,  to  have  our  own  press,  and  to  take  fewer 
copies  of  New  England  and  New  Yorl^journals,  and  thus  curtail  to  some  extent  tbat 
enormous  circulation  which  Mr.  McMaster  has  mistaken  as  being  confined  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  population  of  Massachusetts — men,  women,  and 
children — native  and  foreign,  in  Ic^O,  including  thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-six  men  who  were  disqualified  from  voting  because  they  could  not  read  and 
write,  was  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  not  exactly  the  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  Mr.  McMaster  makes  them, 
^'ow,  does  Mr.  McMaster  believe  that  these  people,  including  those  who  could  not 
read,  were  so  ravenous  for  literature  that  they  consumed  sixty  or  seventy  newspa- 
pers apiece  annually  f 

And,  after  all,  how  unsatisfactory  a  test  of  education  and  literature  is  this  matter 
of  the  manufacture  of  periodicals?  Do  not  these  figures  include  flashy  pictorial  pe- 
riodicals, and  even  obscene  works,  which  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  through  the 
regular  officers  of  the  law,  and  by  means  of  societies  incorporated  for  the  purpose,  are 
«udeavoring  to  suppress  f  A  glance  at  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts  statutes  will 
show  that  with  a  cheap  press  has  sprung  up  the  rankest  and  most  noisome  food  that 
can  be  administered  to  the  mind — to  such  an  extent  that  their  Legislatures  have  been 
called  upon  to  suppress  it.  The  Nation  has  lately  been  protesting  from  another  stand- 
point— that  of  free  trade— against  this  idea  that  literature  may  be  counted  by  num- 
bers and  weighed  by  the  pound. 

It  was  Carlyle  who  said  that  there  is  a  great  discovery  still  to  be  made  in  litera- 
ture— that  of  paying  literary  men  by  the  quantity  they  do  not  write. 
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IV. — LiBRARIKS. 

We  think  we  have  fairly  met  the  assertion  of  Mr.  McMaster,  that,  if  the  nnmher  of 
newspapers  printed  in  any  community  may  be  taken  as  the  gange  of  the  education  of 
the  people,  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States  was  most  deplorable ;  and  have  shown 
that  South  Carolina  at  least  may  fairly  challenge  that  test.  But  there  is  another 
tet>t  of  the  education  of  a  people  to  which  we  may  refer,  and  to  which  Dr.  Ramsay 
calls  attention  in  his  chapter  on  the  literary  history  of  the  State.  The  establishment 
of  libraries,  the  circulation  of  books,  encouraged  by  legislative  acts  and  private  do- 
nations, are  certainly  evidences  that  education  was  not  wholly  neglected  in  the 
Province. 

In  the  special  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (U.  S.),  1676,  Chap.  I — '*  Public 
Libraries  a  Hundred  Years  ago'' — Mr.  Scudder  observes :  *'  The  idea  of  a  free  public 
libra-ry  could  hardly  find  general  acceptance  until  the  idea  of  free  public  education 
had  become  familiar  to  men's  minds;  and  the  libraries  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  were  necessarily  representative  of  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  culture.  They  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  either  connected 
directly  with  institutions  of  learning  or  the  outgrowth  of  associations  of  gentlemen 
having  tastes  and  interests  in  common." 

Dr.  Ramsay,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  chapter  on  the  literary  history  of  the  State, 
writes  that  the  earliest  settlers  had  scarcely  provided  themselves  with  shelter  before 
they  adopted  measures  for  the  moral  and  literary  improvement  of  themselves  and 
their  children.  **  In  the  year  1700,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  a  law  was  passed  '  for  secur- 
ing the  Provincial  Library  of  Charlestown.'  This  had  been  previously  formed  by  the 
liberality  of  Dr.  Bray,  the  Lords  Proprietors,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province; 
and  was,  by  special  Act  of  the  Legislature,  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Charlestown,  for  the  time  being,  to  he  loaned  out  to 
the  inhabitants  in  euccessionj  under  the  direction  and  care  of  James  Moore,  Joseph 
Morton,  Nicholas  Trott,  Ralph  Izard,  Job  Howe,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Stevens, 
Joseph  Croskeys,  and  Robert  Fenwicke,  who  were  appointed  commissioners  for  that 
purpose.  •  •  *  From  this  time  forward  ^Ae  circulation  o/&ooAr9,  the  establisbuient 
of  churches,  and  the  settlement  of  EpiHcopal  ministers  in  the  different  Parishes  were 
encouraged  by  legislative  acl8,  private  donationSj  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  English 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel." '  « 

Professor  Rivers  says,  in  his  Early  History  of  South  Carolina:  "By  the  efforts  of 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Bray,  the  Bishop  of  London's  commissary  in  Maryland,  and  from 
the  bounty  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  and  contributions  of  the  Carolinians,  the  lirst 
public  library  was  formed  in  Charlestown,  and  placed  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  (Jour- 
nal, WJS)  under  the  care  of  the  Episcopal  minister  (November,  1700)."^ 

In  the  year  1700,  when  this  public  library  wnb  inaugurated,  there  were  in  the 
Province  about  5,500  persons,  besides  Indians  and  negroes.^  What  became  of  this 
library  we  do  not  know,  but  it  certainly  wjih  in  operation  for  many  years,  for  in  1712 
another  act  was  passe<l  "  for  securing  the  Provincial  Library  at  Charlestown,  in  Caro- 
lina," by  which  five  more  coniniissiouers  were  added,  and  other  provisions  made 
for  the  use  of  the  books  and  management  of  that  library,  and  of  other  parochial 
libraries.'* 

Mr.  Scudder  in  his  report  gives  1730  as  the  date  of  the  formation  by  Franklin  of  the 
debatinc;  society  called  The  Junto,  which  grew  into  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  was  also  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of  what  Franklin  called  the 
mother  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries.  The  Philadelphia  Library, 
which  was  the  outcome  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  which  by  its  gen- 


•  Ramsay's  History.  Vol.  II,  pp.  353-4. 

'  Historical  Sketches  of  South  Carolina,  p.  231.  a 

*Dalcho'8  Church  History,  p.  39:  Draytun's  South  Carolioa.  p.  103. 
*SUtute    at  Large,  Vol.  11,  pp  374-76. 
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eral  prosperity  and  excellent  management  drew  to  itself  other  collections  of  books, 
was  incorpoi'ated  in  1742.  The  next  library  in  this  conntry  not  connected  with  an 
institution  of  learning,  as  appears  by  this  report,  was  the  present  Charleston  Library 
Society. 

In  the  preface  to  its  catalogue  of  1826;  which  Mr.  Scudder  also  quotes,  this  is  the 
history  given  of  the  Society: 

"The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Library  Society  owes  its  origin  to  seventeen  young  men 
who,  in  the  year  1748,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  small  sum  to  collect 
such  new  pamphlets  and  magazines  as  should  occasionally  be  published  in  Great 
Britain.  They  advanced  and  remitted  to  London  ten  pounds  sterling  as  a  fund  to 
purchase  such  pamphlets  as  had  appeared  during  the  current  year,  acting  at  lirst 
under  a  mere  verbal  agreement,  and  without  a  name.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
their  views  became  more  extensive,  and  on  the  28th  of  December  rules  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Society  were  ratified  and  signed,  when  they  assumed  the  name  of  a 
library  society,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  acquisition  of  books  as  well  as  pam- 
phlets." » 

The  society  became  popular,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1750  numbered  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  members.  The  society  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  charter,  very  probably,  we  think,  because  the  Colonial  Legislature  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  itself  undertaken  the  matter  of  a  Provincial  library  ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  the  present  Charleston  Library  Society  was  incorporated  in  1755. 

Josiah  Quincy,  in  his  journal,  writes  : 

''March  9th  (1773).  Spent  all  the  morning  in  viewing  the  public  library.  State- 
boose,  public  offices,  <&c.  Was  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Pinckney  and  Rutledge,  two 
yonng  gentlemen  lately  from  the  Temple,  where  they  took  the  degree  of  barris- 
ter-at-law.  The  public  library  is  a  handsome,  square,  spacious  room,  containing 
a  large  collection  of  very  valuable  books,  prints,  globes,"  etc.^ 

It  yfiW  be  observed  that  Dr.  Ramsay  says  that  the  library,  for  securing  which  the 
act  of  1700  was  passed,  ^^had  been  already  formed."  Now,  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  of  South  Carolina  was  only  in  1670;  it  was,  therefore,  before  thirty  years  had 
passed  that  the  settlers  of  this  Province  made  their  first  effort  to  ept-ablish  a  library, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  there  were  but  fifty-five  hundred  people  in  the  colony,  be- 
sides Indians  and  negroes,  and  in  doing  so  they  were  encouraged  by  public  acts  and 
private  donations.  Massachusetts  boasts  that  the  library  of  Harvard  is  the  oldest  iu 
the  country,  having  been  commenced  in  1633.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  estab- 
lished about  1620.  Measured,  therefore,  by  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  two 
colonies,  the  Provincial  Library  of  South  Carolina  was  not  much  later  in  the  history 
of  our  colony  than  that  of  Harvard  was  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts;  and  if  a  com- 
parison be  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the  two  libraries,  that  of  Charleston  will  not 
suffer.  It  is  remarkable  that  within  a  few  years  both  libraries  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  That  of  Harvard  was  burnt  on  the  24th  January,  1764,  and  it  then  contained 
five  thousand  volumes.'  The  Charleston  Library  was  burnt  17th  January,  177?^,  and  v 
it  then  contained  between  six  thousand  and  seven  thousand  volumes.^  But  the  li- 
brary of  Harvard  was  not  in  any  sense  a  public  library.  It  was  the  library  of  an 
educational  institution.  It  was  commenced  by  a  devise  by  the  Rev.  John  Harvard 
of  his  library  to  the  Wilderness  Seminary. 

We  had  something  of  the  same  kind  in  this  colony  as  early  as  1755.  The  Winyaw 
Indigo  Society,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  though  not  incorporated  until 
1756,  was  formed  about  the  year  1740  by  the  planters  of  Georgetown  District,  and 
was  originally  a  social  club  which  met  once  a  month  to  discuss  the  latest  news  from 
London  and  the  culture  of  indigo,  the  staple  product  of  the  country.  The  initiation 
fees  and  annual  subscriptions  of  the  members  were  paid  in  indigo,  and  as  the  expenses 


I  See  al^o  Shecat'8  Eftsavs;  Sims's  History  of  South  Carolina,  p.  146. 
'  McMoir  Josiah  Qiiiocy,  p.  103. 

■  Eistory  of  Harvnrtl  College,  by  Josiah  Qnincy,  T<»1.  TI.  Appendix  X. 
*  Rsmsay '8  Historv  uf  Soath  Carolina.  Vol.  IT.  p.  379,  note. 
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vrere  ligbt,  there  had  accnmnlated  in  1753  a  snm  which  seemed  to  require  some  special 
application.  The  president  of  the  society  proposed  that  the  sarplns  fand  sboald  be 
devoted  to  the  establiebment  of  an  independent  charity  school  for  the  poor,  and  oat 
of  tbiH  propoHition  sprang:  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  the  accuninlation  of  a  valnable  library,  which  was  added  to  and  maintaiDed  nntil 
destroyed  or  carried  away  by  the  Federal  troops  on  the  occapation  of  Georgetown 
during  the  late  War.* 

Dr.  Howe  tells  of  the  **  Dorchester  and  Beech  Hill  Alphabet  Society,"  which  was 
another  attempt  at  formation  of  a  library  society  as  early  as  1752.* 

V. — Other  Evidences  of  Education  and  Culture. 

We  have  shown  that  dnring  the  time  in  which  Mr.  McMaster  has  so  anwarrantably 
asserted  that  education  was  wholly  neglected,  onr  people  were  founding  schools, 
building  school-houses,  employing  teachers  learned  in  the  languages,  and  assistants 
ready  at  accounts,  and  paying  them  out  of  the  public  treasury;  that  they  were  print- 
ing newspapers  far  in  excels  even  of  Massachusetts;  that  they  were  establishing 
public  libraries  even  before  Franklin  founded  that  in  Philadelphia.  But  there  are 
8till  other  evidences  of  the  education  and  culture  of  our  people  doriog  the  period  of 
our  alleged  ignorance. 

In  a  paper  prepared  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  founder  of  the  Toner  Lectures  in  Wash- 
ington, and  published  by  the  Government  at  the  instance  of  Greneral  Eaton,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  1874,  Dr.  Toner  says:' 

''The  Carolinas,  from  a  comparativel}^  early  period,  furnished  namerons  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  medicine  and  natural  history,  and  for  tome  yeart 
Jed  all  ike  Statts  in  the  study  of  the  natural  tciences  * 

**A8  early  an  17:J8,  Doctors  Maubray,  surgeon  in  the  British  navy,  and  Kirkpatrick, 
introduced  and  conducted  successfully  general  inoculation  at  Charleston.  The  prac- 
tice was  at  various  times  resorted  to  subsequently. 

"  Jobn  Lining,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  settled  in  Charleston  in  1730,  was  an  ac- 
complished physician,  and  published  in  174:?,  Observations  ou  the  Weather  of  Charles- 
ton, and  later,  An  Account  of  the  Excretions  of  the  Human  Body.  In  1753  he  pub- 
lished, in  ibe  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  p.  370,  *A 
Description  of  the  American  Yellow  Fever.'     He  died  in  1760,  aged  lifty-two  years. 

*'Dr.  William  Bull  was  the  first  native  South  Carolina  physician  of  note,  and  the 
firnt  American  who  receired  the  degree  of  M.  D.  This  was  granted  at  Leyden  iu  1734, 
his  thesis  being  on  *  Colica  Pictoriuin.'     lie  died  July  .4,  1791,  aged  eighty-two. 

*•  Lionel  Chalmers,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  well-e<lncated  physician,  settled  in 
Charleston  prior  to  1740.  In  1754  he  published  an  essay  on  Opisthotonos  and  Tetanus, 
and  in  17G8  an  article  on  fevers,  in  which  he  adopted  the  *spa«4modic  theory.*  In  1776 
he  published  a  work  in  two  volumes  on  the  Weather  and  Diseases  of  South  Carolina. 
He  died  in  the  year  1777,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

**  Dr.  John  Moultrie  was  the  next  South  Carolinian  who  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.,  which  was  granted  in  1749  from  Edinburgh.     His  thesis  was  '  De  Febra  Flava.* 

**  For  the  ten  years  intervening  between  1768  and  177^*.  there  were  ten  natives  of 
8outh  Carolina  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh.     •     •     • 

^'Alexander  Gardner,  a  native  of  Etlinbnrgh,  settled  in  Charleston  in  1750.  In  1754 
he  wrote  a  description  of  a  new  plant — ^;ar<?<*Mi<i^— which  is  published  in  the  tirst  vol- 
ume of  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  p.  1.     In  17(>4  he  pnblished  an  account 


•See  S«u<l«ler"8  pap«'r  on  Piiltlic  Librjiric*  a  Iluudnd  Tfais  A>:o.  ami  KaTusa\'ti  History  of  South 
Cnn»!;ii:».  Vol.  II,  p.  363. 

'  Howe's  HistQrj*  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnn  h.  p.  2fT9. 

•Conlributiona  to  the  Annals  of  Mt^iic^l  Protitesi*  and  Mrdical  Ednoation  in  the  United  States  Be- 
fore ami  During  the  War  of  Indi]>«*nd»iioe,  hv  Joseph  Toner.  M.  D..  p.  61. 

'  W(>  may  add  that  from  that  time  to  this  South  Candina  has  uovei  Wen  withoiU  a  nataraliat  of  «•• 
t.ibli'«h«(l  n-piitation  in  the  scientitie  world 

'Sj  naoied  iu  bis  honor  by  Liuoa?us,  with  whom  Dr.  Gardner  corresponded  in  Latin. 
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of  the  Spigelia  Marylandica^  or  Carolioa  piok-root,  and  in  1772  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  o^  the  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  died  in  Loudon  iu  179*2, 
a»;ed  sixty-four." 

To  these  we  may  add  Dr.  Thomas  Walter,  a  native  of  England,  who  settled  on  a 
plantation  on  the  hanks  of  the  Santee,  and  who  published  in  1788  botanical  essays — 
Flora  CaroUniana^  secnnduni  Systeina  LinncBij  etc. 

Our  people,  who  we  are  told  were  without  education  or  culture,  were  building 
churches,  one  of  which  (St.  Philip's,  built  iu  1723),  Edmund  Burke  described  as 
''spacious,  and  executed  in  a  very  handsome  taste,  exceeding  everything  of  that  kind 
which  we  have  iu  America;"^  and  the  steeple  of  another  (St.  Michael's,  built  in 
1756),  is  to-day  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions.  They  were  adorning 
their  spacious  juansions^  with  original  paintings  of  the  masters,  with  life  portraits  of 
their  families  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Allan  Ramsay,  Zoffany,  Romuey,  Gainsborough, 
Copley,  and  Stuart.^    Dr.  Ramsay  tells  us  that  great  attention  also  was  paid  to  music, 

1  Dalcho'A Church  History,  quoting  "Account  of  European  Settlements  in  America"  (Burke),  VoL 
II,  p.  255. 

*  Memoir  of  Josiah  Qnincy,  p.  100 :  "  March  8  (1773).  Dined  with  a  large  company  at  Miles  Brewtou, 
Esq's,  a  /gentleman  of  very  large  fortune ;  a  moat  superb  bouse,  said  to  cost  him  eight  thonsand  pounda 
sterling."  The  residence  of  the  late  William  Bull  Priugle.  This  house  was  made  the  headquarters  of 
LfOrd  Cornwallis  during  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  Federal  Army  during  the  late  War. 

*I  am  indebted  to  the  following  commuoication  from  Gabriel  £.  Mani;;ault,  M.  D.,  president  of  the 
Carolina  Art  Association,  for  a  list  of  the  paintings  of  the  masters  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Car- 
olina homes  iu  colonial  times. 

£.  McC,  Jk. 

CliABLKBTON.  S.  C,  June  22,  1883. 
Genrral  P^dward  McCbady  : 

Mr  Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  prepared  for  you  a  list  of  the  London  artists 
who  were  employt;«l  by  various  persouM  from  South  Carolina,  who  were  in  England  during  the  last 
century  for  educational  aud  other  purposes,  to  paint  their  p  »rtraits.  This  list  contains  the  names  of 
such  noted  paititer.H  a.i  Allan  Kainnay,  Zotfany,  Sir  Joshua  Keyuolds,  Beu^jamin  West,  Copley,  Gains- 
boroui;!],  aud  Gilbert  Stuart,  wuile  the  latter  was  living  iu  London  ;  and  they  arc  a  strikin;;  evideuce 
of  tUe  amount  of  culture  attained  by  our  people  during  the  colonial  period,  aud  in  the  years  imme- 
diately  following  the  Ilevolutiou,  when  the  effects  of  English  education  were  still  perceptible  among 
the  Wfll- to-do  classes. 

It  in  nee<lless  to  say  that  the  above-mentioned  names  are  those  of  the  most  distinguished  English 
painters  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  is  that,  with  one 
excepliim.  the  paiutiuns  themselves  have  all  piissed  uuharmed  though  the  devastation  of  the  late  War, 
aud  ar«'  more  than  evi-r  prized  by  their  present  owners. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

Allah  Ramsat,  Court  Painter,  Lo.ndox,  1715—1784. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Peter  Manigault,  afterward  Speaker  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina.     London,  1751.     Owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  C.  Manigault. 

2.  Portrait  of  Mr.  John  Deas.     Loudon,  175 1.    Owned  by  Mr.  Henry  Deas  Lowndes,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

'^  ZCFFAST,  LOXDOX,  1733—1788. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Ralph  Izard,  afterward  Commissioner  to  Tuscany  during  the  Revolution,  mem* 
ber  of  the  Continen  al  Congress,  aud  one  of  the  first  two  Senators  from  South  Carolina.  Painted  about 
17t^.    Owue<l  in  Charleston  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  C.  Manigault. 

Sib  Joshua  Ritnolds,  Loxdox.  1723—1792. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Miles  Brewton.  painted  in  London  shortly  before  1776,  and  owned  in  Charleston 
by  the  family  of  the  late  William  Bull  Priugle. 

BKNJAMI5  Wkst,  Loxdox,  1738—1820. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Arthur  Middleton,  with  wife  and  infant  child.  This  gentleman  was  afterward 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Painted  in  London  between  1773  and  1785. 
Owned  by  Mrs.  J.  Francis  Ftsher.  o**  Philadelphia,''une  of  his  descendants. 

2.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Middietou,  brotUer  of  the  above.  Painted  in  London  at  about  the  same 
time.    Own  -d  by  Mr.  N.  Russel  Middleton,  Charleston. 

3.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Ralph  Izard,  above  m -motioned.  Painted  iu  LDudon,  before  the  Revolution.  Owned 
by  Mr.  Walter  l^ard,  of  Virginia,  a  descendant. 

RoMXEY,  LoxDOif,  1734-1802. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Roger  Smith.  Lond<m.  1786.  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  sister  of  John  Rutledgc.  of  South 
Carolina,  commonly  known  as  Dictator  Jiutledge.  Owned  by  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Porcher,  of  Charlee- 
ton,  one  of  her  descendants. 

Gaixsboboigh,  Loxdox,  1727—1788. 

1.  Porttait  of  Mrs.  Ralph  Izard,  wife  of  the  above.  Painted  before  the  Revolution.  Owned  by  Dr. 
Robert  Watts.  49  V^^t  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  oue  of  her  desceudauts. 

CoPLKT.  Loxdox,  1776—1816. 

1.  Portraits  of  Mr.  an  I  Mrs.  Rilph  IzarJ,  same  as  abovo.     Painted  in  Rome,  Italy,  1774,  while  they 
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and  that  many  arrived  at  distingnished  eminence  in*its  science.  To  eucoarage  this 
science  a  society  was  formed  and  incorporated  in  1764,  which  exists  to-  day  i^  a  social 
organization  of  the  highest  standing.  The  occasion  and  purposes  of  its  incorporation 
are  thus  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act : 

*'  Whereaa,  Several  persons,  inhabitants  of  this  State,  have  associated  themselves 
together,  and  by  voluntary  contributions  have  raised  a  considerable  fun  d,  which  ia 
now  out  at  interest  on  bonds,  and  collected  a  nnmber  of  musical  instruments,  books, 
and  other  property,  with  the  landable  intention  of  encouraging  the  liberal  science  of 
mnsic,  and  are  desirous  of  having  the  said  society  incorporated,  thereby  to  pur.  them 
on  a  more  solid  and  lasting  foundation  than  they  could  by  their  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions only,"  etc.* 

Mr.  McMaster  tells  how,  before  the  First  Congress  had  met,  the  demand  had  arisen 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  restrain  commerce  with  Great  Britain ;  should 
restrain  importation  and  encourage  manufactures;  and  how  that  in  every  great  city, 
from  Boston  to  Baltimore,  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  had  sprung 
-up  since  the  war  and  were  flourishing ;  but  he  does  not  consider  it  worthy  of  notice  to 
mention  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  at  the  same  time  forming  societiea 
for  the  scientific  culture  of  rice  and  indigo,  and  for  the  enlightened  advancement  in 
agriculture  in  reclaiming  their  swamp  lands.^ 

But  why  go  on  rehearsing  and  arguing  f  What  boots  it  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  were  the  first  on  this  continent  to  attempt  a  public  library ;  that  they  were 
before  Massachusetts  even  in  establishing  free  schools ;  that  prior  to  the  Revolution 


and  the  artlBt  wer«  •pending  the  winter  in  that  city.  Owned  in  Charleston  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  C. 
Manif^ult. 

2  and  3.  Portraits  of  Lord  Campbell  and  wife,  the  laat  Royal  Governor  of  Sonth  Carolina.  Painted 
before  the  Revolution,  prubablv  in  Boston.    Owned  by  Mr.  1).  Lynch  Pringle,  Georgetown.  S.  C. 

4,  5,  and  6.  Three  port  aitnof  memlierH  of  the  Holmes  family  in  Charleston.  Painted  in  Booton  be- 
fore the  Revolution.    Owned  by  Miss  R.  T.  Holmes. 

Gilbert  Stlabt,  Losdox. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Maniganlt.  London.  1779.  Owned  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Muiisaalt,  and  tempora- 
rily located  at  residence  of  Mr.  Elliott  Zoboroflfski.  WeMtxjhestef  County.  New  York. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mauiguult,  brother  of  the  above.  London,  1781.  Owned  by  family  of  tb» 
late  H.  M.  Manigault. 

There  was  a  wvt- nth  portrait  by  Coplev — that  of  IT*  nry  Lanrons,  president  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Paiuted  in  Loudon  in  1782.  It  was  destroyed  by  tire  iu  Cbuilest^m  in  1861.  It  was  owned  by 
the  late  John  Laurens. 

I  have  been  careful  to  exclude  from  thii*  li.st  any  portraits  abont  which  there  seems  to  be  any  doubt, 
and  con.Hider  those  euiimt-rated  as  perfectly  authentic.  I  will  add  that  several  of  them  are  quite  large- 
paintings  and  of  distiagiiisheil  merit,  especially  the  first  one  by  Copl.'V.  and  the  Roumey. 

Durin*;,  the  nourishing  perio<l  of  miniature  paiuting.  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  commence- 
ment ol  the  present,  many  artists  in  thai  line  fuuud  it  to  their  advaniiige  to  visit  Charleston  during 
several  sui-ce.ssive  years.  Notably  amuu^  these  was  Mallwne,  of  Newp4irt,  R.  I.,  without  exception 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  American  miniature  painters.  At  a  recent  loan  exhibition  of  bis  por- 
traits, as  well  lis  those  of  olhirs.  held  in  Charleston  duriuj;  the  mouth  of  April.  1883.  there  were  ex- 
hibited so  many  by  him  as  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  their  exct  lleuce  may  be  considered  proof 
that  his  great  ability  was  fully  appreciated  bv  those  who  emph»yed  him. 

I  am  gla<l  to  be  able  to  jjive  you  this  information  concerning  the  ta«4tea  of  our  people  in  by-gone 
years,  fur  the  evidence  it  aflords  is  tindeniable.  which  is  that,  after  having  become  by  their  own  enorts 
reasonably  prosperous,  they  were  not  content  with  the  mere  p«>sse.<«sion  of  wealth,  but  sought  in  every 
way  that  was  open  to  them  to  improve  thruUj^h  its  agency  the  coudition  of  themselves  and  of  their 
children. 

I  remain,  faithfully,  yours, 

G.  E.  Mamgaclt. 

*  Memoir  of  Josiab  Quincy,  p.  97;  "  March  2  (1773).  This  day  I  was  visited  by  several  gentlemen 
to  whom  yesterday  I  had  delivered  letters.  Received  a  ticket  from  David  Deas,  Esq.,  for  the  St.  Ce- 
celia concert,  and  now  quit  my  journal  to  go. 

"March  3d.  The  concert-house  is  a  large,  inelegant  building,  situated  down  a  yard,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  I  was  met  by  a  constable  with  his  staff.  I  cffere<l  him  my  ticket,  which  was  subscribed  by 
the  name  of  the  party  giving  it,  and  directing  admission  of  me  by  name.  The  officer  told  me  to  pro- 
ceed; I  did,  and  was  next  met  by  a  white  waiter  who  directed  me  to  a  third,  to  whom  I  delivered  my 
ticket  and  was  conducted  in.  The  mnsic  was  good— the  two  base  viols  and  French  horns  were  grand. 
One  Abercombie,  a  Frenchman,  just  arrived,  played  the  first  violin,  and  a  solo  incomparably  better 
than  any  one  I  ever  heard.  He  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  has  a  salary  of  five  hnndrt-d 
guineas  a  year  from  the  St  Cecelia  Society.  There  were  upward  of  two  hundred  and  flfly  ladies- 
present,  and  it  was  called  no  great  number,"  etc 

»  Whiyaw  Indigo  Society,  1755,  and  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina;  SUtiites  at  Large^  VoL 
VIII,  p.  157. 


;  i.tar 
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they  maintained,  in  proportion  to  tbe  popnlation,  more  newspapers  tban  New  Eng- 
land, and  more  than  Massachusetts  f  What  matters  it  that  South  Carolina  led  all 
the  States  in  the  study  of  natural  sciences,  and,  to  this  day,  has  never  been  without 
her  recognized  naturalist;  what  that  by  patient  toil  and  careful  scientific  study  her 
people  converted  swamps  and  marshes  into  golden  rice  fields,  and  spread  the  seed 
and  culture  of  cotton  from  the  Atlantic  beyond  the  Mississippi,  improving  that  of 
her  sea  islands  until  it  has  '*  surpassed  all  other  description  of  cotton  in  the  length, 
strength,  and  beauty  of  its  staple?''  What  difference  does  it  make  that  they  found 
time  to  cultivate  the  muses  while  draining  their  swamps,  and  brought  home  with 
them  from  London  and  Italy  paintings  which  would  have  been  prized  in  the  oldest 
cities  in  Europe  ?  What  that  they  sent  to  the  councils  of  their  country  sons  whom 
they  had  educated  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  public  service? 

How  did  it  happen  that  eight  out  of  the  thirteen  of  the  Presidents  elected  were 
from  the  South,  and  that  five  of  them  were  elected  twice;  the  South  thus  holding  the 
office  for  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  time?  How  did  it  happen  that  more  than  half  th& 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  three  of  the  five  Chief  Justices  were  from  tho 
South?  How  did  it  happen  that  Marshall  and  Taney  were  the  moulders  of  the  system 
of  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States?  War  is  a  science.  How  was  it  then  that  the 
uneducated  people  in  the  Kevolution,  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  the  Mexican  War, 
furnished  many  of  the  generals  that  led  our  armies  to  victory  ?  How  was  it  that  of 
the  great  triumvirate,  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  two  were  Southerners? 

For  South  Carolina  herself  this  is  what  Dr.  Ramsay,  when  he  wrote  (IdOS),  added 
in  a  note  to  his  chapter  on  her  literary  history : 

**  South  Carolina  has  furnished  to  the  United  States  two  Presidents  of  the  Rev> 
olutionary  Congress;  a  Chief-Justice  and  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
six  diplomatic  characters;  a  Comptroller  and  Treasurer;  three  general  officers  for  the 
Revolutionary  army ;  a  major-general  for  the  army  of  1798,  and  a  brigadier-general 
for  the  army  of  1808.  In  addition  to  this,  the  vote  of  the  State  in  1800  might  have 
elevated  one  of  its  citizens  either  to  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency.  With  tho 
exception  of  Virginia,  no  State  in  the  Union  has  obtained  a  greater  or  even  an  eqnal 
proportion  of  national  honors.  This  was  in  some  degree  the  consequence  of  the  attention 
paid  by  the  earlier  settlers  of  Carolina  to  the  liberal  education  of  their  children" 

And  yet  this  is  tbe  author  to  whom  Mr.  McMaster  refers  as  bis  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  in  the  Southern  States  education  was  almost  wholly  neglected,  but  no- 
where to  such  an  extent  as  in  South  Carolina. 


APPENDIX  III. 


RULES  OF  THE  MOUNT  SION  SOCIETY, 

ESTABLISHED  AT  CHARLESTON,  IX  SOUTH  CAROUXA,  JANUARY  29,  1777,  AXD  INCOR- 
PORATED BY  AX  ACT  OF  THE  GEXERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  SAID  STATE  FEBRUARY 
13,    1777.      TO   WHICH   IS  PREFIXED  THE  ACT  FOR  ITS  INCORPORATION. ^ 

[This  Bociety  wns  fonnded  to  efitablish  and  support  a  public  school  in  the  district  of  Camden,  for 
the  edacation  and  instniction  of  youth,  etc.  It  is  not  only  interestin;;  as  showin;;  the  public  interest 
in  this  city  for  free  scbouls,  but  valuable  as  fiiviug  the  names  of  over  four  hundred  residents  of  that 
•date,  lar;;el3'  citizens  of  Charleston.] 

The  Act  of  Ixcorporation. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

At  a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  boldeQ  at  Charlesiowfij  on  Friday  the 
Sixth  Day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hun- 
dred aud  Seventy-Six,  and  from  thence  continued,  by  diveis  Adjournnieuts 
to  the  Thirteenth  Day  of  February,  \u  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-Seven. 

an  act  for  incouroratixg  a  socikty,  commonly  called  the  mount  slon 

Society. 

Whkreas.  several  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  State  have  associated  themselves  to- 
gether, under  the  Name  of  the  Mor.\T  Sio\  Socisrr,  for  the  Purpose  of  founding,  en- 
dowing, and  Kupp'orting  a  Public  School  in  the  district  of  Camden,  for  the  Education 
and  Instruction  of  youth,  and  have  made  humble  Application  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  tbis  State,  to  be  incorporated  as  a  Body  Politic,  and  to  be  invested  with  such 
Power  and  Autliorities  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  answer  and  further  the  good  In- 
tentions of  tlie  said  Association  : 

Bk  it  exacted  by  his  Excellency  Jony  Rvtledge^  Esquire,  President  and  Com- 
mander  in  Chief  in  and  over  the  Slate  of  South-Carolina,  by  the  Honourable  the  Legis- 
lative Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  said  State,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  John  JTynn,  Esquire,  the  President  of  the  said  Society,  and,  Robert  Ellison 
and  William  Strother,  Esquires,  tlie  Present  Wardens,  and  the  several  Persons  who 
now  nn*,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  Members  of  that  Society,  in  this  State  commonly  called 
the  Mourt  Sion  Socittyy  and  by  that  Name  shall  have  perpetual  Succession  of  Officers 
and  Members,  and  a  Common  Seal,  with  Power  to  change,  alter,  break,  and  make  new 
tbe  same,  as  often  as  they  shall  judge  expedient,  and  they  and  th  eir  Succesfcors  tbal 
be  able  and  capable  in  Law,  to  purcbase,  bave,  hold,  receive,  enjoy,  possess,  and  re. 


*  R»'printe<i  from  a  rare  copy  of  the  orijinil  P.»raphlet  in  tho  Hbrary  of   the  Honorable  Wm.    A 
•Courtenay.  of  Charleston.  S.  C,  ^hi»l)  \^as  kiinl\  fuiiiislud  by  liini  — X.  H.  R.  D. 
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tain  to  them  and  their  Sncccssors,  in  Perpetuity,  or  for  any  Term  of  Years,  any  Estate 
or  Estates,  real  and  personal,  Messua^^es,  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments,  of 
what  Kind  or  Natare  soever,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  Three  Thousand  Dollars 
Per  Annumy  and  to  sell,  alien,  exchange,  demise,  or  lease  the  same,  or  any  Part 
thereof,  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and  hy  the  same  Name  to  sne  and  be  sned,  im> 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  in  any  Court  of  Law  or  Equity 
in  this  State :  and  to  make  such  Rules  and  Bye-Laws,  not  repugnant  and  contrary  to 
the  Laws  of  the  Land,  for  the  Benefit  and  Advantage  of  the  said  Corporation,  and 
for  the  Order,  Rule  and  good  Government  and  Management  of  the  said  School,  and 
for  the  Masters,  Teachers,  and  Scholars  thereof,  as  shall  be  from  Time  to  Time  agreed 
to  by  the  Majority  of  the  Members  of  the  said  Society. 

And  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  Corporation  hereby  erected,  to  take  and  hold  to  them'  and  their  Succes- 
sors for  ever,  any  charitable  Donations  or  Devises  of  Lands  and  Personal  Estate,  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  the  above  mentioned  Sum  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars  per  An- 
num, and  to  appropriate  the  same  to  the  endowing  and  supporting  the  said  School, 
and  to  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  such  poor  and  helpless  Orphans  and  indi- 
gent Children  as  they  shall  judge  proper  Objects  of  the  Charity  hereby  intended  ; 
And  to  appoint  and  choose,  and  at  their  Pleasure  to  displace,  remove,  and  supply 
such  Officers,  School-Masters,  Teachers,  and  Servants,  and  other  Persons  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  above  purposes,  or  other  Affairs  of  the  said  Society,  and  to  appoint  such 
Salaries,  Perquisites,  or  other  Rewards  for  their  Labour  or  Service  therein,  as  the 
said  Society  shall  from  Time  to  Time  approve  of  and  think  fit. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  this  Act  shall  and 
may  be  given  in  Evidence  on  the  Trial  of  any  Issue  or  Cause,  in  any  Court  of  Law  or 
Eqiiity  without  special  Pleading. 

John  Matthews,  Hugh  Rutledgr, 

Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  the  13th  Day  of  February,  1777. 
Assented  to, 

John  Rutledge, 


Preamble. 

Isaiah,  Chap,  LX,  ver.  1,  and  Chap,  LXI,  ver.  3. 

Arise,  shinCy  for  thy  Light  is  come,  and  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee, to  ap- 

point  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Sion,  to  give  unto  them  Beauty  for  Ashes  ;  the  Oil  of  Joy 
for  Mourning  ;  the  Garment  of  Praise  for  the  Spirit  of  Heaviness  ;  that  they  might  be 
called  the  Trees  of  Righteousness,  the  Planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified  ! 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  around,  and  behold  a  rising  generation,  the  greatest  part 
tlicreof  must  live  in  ignorance,  on  account  of  there  being  no  place  of  instruction  near 
them,  where  they  can  be  properly  educated :  Also,  when  we  behold  the  orphan  left 
forlorn,  and  the  children  of  indigent  parents,  growing  up  more  like  a  race  of  savages 
than  Christians,  becoming  thereby  useless  to  their  country,  to  society,  and  them- 
selves ;  we  cannot  help  being  sensible  of  those  tender  feelings  which  the  Divine  Being 
hath  impressed  on  our  natures,  as  a  spur  to  prompt  us  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  suc- 
cour and  assist  the  destitute. 

If  men  will  look  into  their  own  bosoms,  and  consider  the  generous  seeds  which  are 
there  planted,  that  might,  if  rightly  cultivated,  ennoble  their  lives,  and  make  their 
virtue  venerable  to  futurity,  surely  they  cannot,  without  tears,  redect  on  the  many 
fine  geniuses,  in  the  remote  parts  of  this  State,  who  are  entirely  buried  in  oblivion,, 
through  lack  of  education. 
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Oar  couDtry  calls,  nay  tbe  yoice  of  reason  cries  alond  to  as,  to  promote  knowledge 
as  the  firmest  cement  of  a  state ;  and  conscience  insists  that  it  is  oar  indispensible 
^uty  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  Principles  of  Christianity :  The  more  efficaciously 
to  do  which, — 

WE,  whose  names  are  annexed  herennto,  have  cbearfuUy  entered,  into  a  Society, 
at  Charlestown,  in  Sonth-Carolioa,  the  Ninth  Day  of  January,  Anno  Domini 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-Seven,  and  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the  same : 

Rules  of  the  Mount  Sion  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  Name  of  The  Mount  Sign  Society, 
and  shall  consist  of  an  unlimited  number  of  Members,  not  cease  to  be  while  there  re- 
main Five. 

II.  This  Society  shall  have  four  General  Meetings  in  the  year,  to  wit,  on  the  last 
Friday  in  every  February,  which  shall  be  the  Society's  Anniversary ;  and  on  the  last 
Friday  in  May,  August  and  November,  which  shall  be  termed  Quarterly  Meetings: 
There  shall  be  also  Weekly  Meetings,  on  every  Friday  throughout  tbe  year ;  which 
shall  be  held  from  the  last  Friday  in  February,  to  the  last  Friday  in  Augost,  from 
Seven  o'clock  in  the  Evening  till  Ten :  and  from  the  last  Friday  in  August  to  the  last 
Friday  iy  February,  from  Six  o'clock  in  the  Evening  till  Nine. 

III.  At  every  Anniversary  Meeting  the  Members  met,  shall,  by  a  minority  of  votes, 
elect  by  ballot,  a  President,  Senior  and  Junior  Wardens,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  for 
the  ensuing  year :  Whoever  shall  be  so  elected,  and  refuses  to  act,  he  or  they  so  re- 
fusing, or  not  serving  the  full  term  of  one  year,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fourteen 
shillinga  sterling,  each.  And  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  refusal  to  serve,  or 
removal  from  the  State,  of  any  officer  within  the  year,  another  person  shall  be  chosen 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  who  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  forfeiture,  on  not 
serving,  or  refusing  to  serve  the  full  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

IV.  At  the  Anniversary  and  Qnarterl^v  Meetings,  two  Stewards  shall  be  chosen,  who 
ehall  attend  every  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  whose  business  ^sball  be  to  order  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquor  for  eacli  respective  Meeting  ;  and  to  do  any  other  business 
relating  to  the  Society,  which  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  President,  for  the  time 
being.  Their  time  in  office  shall  be  only  three  months,  and  tine  for  not  serving,  six 
shillings  sterling. 

V.  That  every  officer  may  attend  duly  to  the  duties  of  the  Society,  the  following  fines 
shall  be  paid  by  absentees,  viz.  The  President,  ttro  dollars,  the  Senior  Warden,  seven 
shillings  sterling,  the  Junior  Warden,  «ijr  shillings  sterling,  the  Treasurer,  &ne  dollar^ 
Secretary,  three  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling,  the  Stewards,  three  shillings  sterling 
each  ;  unless  the  absentee  makes  such  excuse  at  the  next  Meeting,  as  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory to  a  majority  of  the  Members  then  present. 

VI.  The  Society  shall  not  be  considered  as  opened,  until  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting  are  read — Nor  closed  till  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  then  present 
evening. 

VII.  The  President,  assisted  by  the  Wardens,  shall  preserve  due  order  and  decorum ; 
and  at  the  request  of  the  other  Governors,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Society,  shall 
issue  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  monies;  shall  declare  elections,  appoint  committees' 
and  cause  a  peaceable  and  inoffensive  behaviour  to  be  observed  by  all  the  Members  at 
their  respective  Meetings;  and  when  he  gives  the  signal  for  attention,  every  Mem- 
ber must  observe  it,  and  take  his  seat,  under  the  penalty  of  three  shillings  sterling. — He 
shall  quash  all  disputes  respecting  State  matters  or  Religion  :  Any  person  who  persists 
in  a  debate  of  that  kind,  or  behaves  indecently,  after  being  admonished  by  him,  shall 
be  subject  to  any  fine  the  Society  shall  indict,  not  exceeding/oiir/ceii|iOMiid»  sterling: 
if  any  person  after  he  shall  be  thus  sentenced  to  bo  fined,  coutinues  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Meeting,  on  that  or  any  other  accouuf      *•     ^  *^denisluill 
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<-omniand  him  to  quit  the  Room,  and  on  his  refusing  to  comply  therewith,  and  not 
making  a  proper  concession  for  his  offensive  hehaviour,  at  the  next  succeeding  Meet- 
ing, he  shall  be  expelled  the  Society. 

The  President  shall  also,  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  present,  at 
any  regular  Meeting,  sue  for  any  monies  that  shall  be  due  the  Society:  and  execute 
all  other  matters  and  things  which  shall  be  thought  by  the  Society  to  appertain  to  his 
office. 

VIII.  The  Senior  Warden  shall  officiate  in  the  President's  absence,  and  the  Junior 
Warden  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Senior  Warden.  But  in  case  the  Presi- 
clent  and  both  the  Wardens  sl^ould  be  absent,  the  Members  present  may  proceed  to 
ballot  for  temporary  officers,  who  as  soon  as  elected,  shall  have  power  to  transact 
business  for  that  night,  provided  thirteen  Members  are  present ;  wjthout  which  num- 
ber no  meeting  shall  be  considered  perfect,  or  capable  of  doing  bnsiness. 

IX.  Any  person  elected  into  the  office  of  President,  Senior  or  Junior  Warden,  Treas- 
urer, or  Secretary,  and  having  punctually,  regularly  and  faithfully  served  the  time 
appointed  by  these  rules  and  regulations,  shall  not  be  liable  (unless  with  his  own 
consent)  to  serve  in  the  same  or  any  inferior  office  the  succeeding  year. 

X.  Once  in  three  years,  there  shall  be  also  chosen,  by  ballot,  by  a  majority  of 
Members  present,  at  an  Anniversary  Meeting,  Thirteen  Governors  or  Directors,  from 
the  Society  at  large ;  Seven  of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  country,  and  the  other  six 
shall  be  inhabitants  of  Charlestown ;  who  shall  have  the  entire  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  buildings,  the  appointment  of  House-keepers  and  other  necessary '^attend- 
ants; together  with  the  power  of  fixing  their  respective  salaries,  and  drawing  on  the 
Treasurer  for  monies,  with  the  consent  of  the  Society. 

They  shall  likewise  have  authority  to  agree  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  chil- 
dren, who  shall  be  sent  to  the  school  as  boarders  or  scholars,  and  not  ou  the  charity. 
All  monies  resulting  therefrom  must  be  paid  by  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer, 
for  the  use  of  the  General  Fund. 

Any  person  chosen  a  Governor  or  Director,  who  shall  refuse  to  serve,  shall  forfeit 
three  pounds  sterling. — The  appointment  shall  be  for  three  years. 

XI.  Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  Member  of  this  Society,  must  apply  by  let- 
ter, directed  to  the  President,  Warden  and  Members,  which  application  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  on  the  minutes,  and  it  shall  lie  over  until  the  next  meeting  (unless  from 
a  person  residing  in  t-he  country,  who  may  be  balloted  for  immediately)  and  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present  are  for  the  candidate,  he  shall  be  admitted,  on  paying 
into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  one  pound  serenU'en  shillings  and  four  pence  sterling; 
but  if  rejected,  he  shall  not  be  eligible  to  be  balloted  for  again,  until  the  full  end  and 
term  of  one  year. 

XII.  The  Stcretarv  shall  from  time  to  time  provide  books  at  the  Society's  charge; 
in  one  of  which  he  shall  enter  all  the  rule»,  that  now  or  hereafter  may  be  agreed  upon, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  members,  and  the  times  of  their  admission.  He 
shall  likewise  keep  regular  minutes  of  the  transactions  at  each  Meeting,  with  the 
names  of  the  Members  present ;  as  also,  a  fair  and  regular  account  of  entrance  money, 
fines,  forfeitures,  donations,  receipts  and  disbursements  of  every  kind  whatsoever ; 
likewise,  a  file  of  all  letters  and  copies  of  letters. — Every  other  article  and  expence 
(besides  books)  which  the  Society  shall  think  useful  or  necessary,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  General  Fund. 

XIII.  The  Treasurer  shall  also  provide  a  proper  book,  in  which  he  shall  enter  all 
monies  received  or  disbursed ;  and  keep  a  true  state  of  the  fund  of  the  Society.  He 
likewise,  as  soon  as  elected,  shall  give  bond  with  security  to  the  Society,  for  double 
the  sum  or  value  of  the  monies,  bonds  and  other  securities  then  delivered  into  his 
hands  ;  with  condition  to  be  accountable  for,  and  deliver  the  same,  together  with  all 
other  monies  or  eftects  belonging  to  the  Society,  that  may  come  into  his  hands  during 
Ills  Treasurer  ship  (fire  and  oth«»r  inevitable  accidents  excepted)  to  the  next  succeeding 
Treasurer,  or  to  the  order  of  the  Governors  and  the  Society,  when  required  by  a  ma- 
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jority  of  the  Members  at  a  regnlar  Meeting;  wbich  bond  shall  be  kept  bj  the  Pi 
dent,  after  being  recorded  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

All  bonds  and  other  securities  for  money  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of,  and  made 
payable  to,  the  Mount  Sion  Society.  No  mobies  belonging  to  this  Society  shall  be 
let  out  at  interest  by  the  Treasurer,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  Senior 
and  Jnnior  Wardens  and  Secretary :  And  no  member  of  this  Society  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  borrow  any  money  belonging  to  the  Society,  or  be  security  for  any  other 
borrower  of  the  same. 

XIV.  Every  Member  who  shall  be  appointed  on  any  committee,  and  neglects  to 
attend  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  thereof,  and  at  the  time  and 
place  to  which  the  said  committee  may  be  adjourned,  such  Member  or  Members,  so 
neglecting  to  attend,  shall  pay  a  ^ne  of  two  dollars^  unless  he  or  they  shall  make  a 
satisfactory  excuse  to  the  Society. 

XV.  In  order  to  increase  the  fund  of  this  Society,  every  Member  shall  pay  the  snm 
of  five  shillinga  sterling  on  every  Anniversary  and  Quarterly  Meeting — Any  person 
neglecting  to  contribute  such  annual  and  quarterly  sums  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  publicly  read  his  name  with  the  sum  due  by  him,  the  next  regu- 
lar meeting  after  the  year  is  expired,  and  if  the  same  is  not  paid  to  the  Treaanrer, 
before  the  next  regular  Meeting,  he  shall  be  excluded.  But  it  is  provided,  that  any 
person  who  has  been  so  excluded,  and  shall  again  incline  to  become  a  Member,  npoo 
being  balloted  for,  and  if  admitted,  shall,  on  paying  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer, 
all  the  ordinary  sums  which  shall  remain  due  at  the  time  of  his  exclusion,  and  nntil 
his  application  for  re-admission,  be  then  entitled  to  the  same  benefit  which  he  other- 
wise would  have  enjoyed  before  his  breach  of  this  rule. 

XVI.  All  fines  and  forfeitures  of  what  kind  soever,  arising  by  virtue  of  the  roles 
and  orders  of  this  Society,  as  also  all  gifts  and  legacies  by  any  of  the  Members,  or 
any  other  person ;  and  all  monies  accruing  to  the  society,  in  any  other  way  what- 
ever, shall  be  appropriated  to  the  general  fund. — Likewise  the  names  of  benefactors 
shall  be  inserted  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose ;  and  proper  letters  of  thanks 
shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  for  any  donations  received,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Society. 

XVII.  AH  schoolmasters  and  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society  at  large, 
and  are  not  to  be  dischargetl  on  any  account,  or  for  any  cause,  before  complaint  shall 
be  made,  heard,  and  ad,>udg«Hl  to  be  important  and  well  founded,  by  the  Society,  at 
some  Annual  or  Quarterly  Meeting — No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  tutor  in  this 
Society's  school,  unless  he  be  of  Protestant  Religion. 

XVIII.  The  Anniversary  and  Quarterly  Meetings  shall  be  the  only  time  for  the  ad- 
mittance of  children  on  the  Charity,  into  the  Scho<»l;  which  after  the  Governors  have 
given  six  weeks'  public  notice  in  the  Gazettes  of  this  Slate,  informing  what  number 
their  fund  is  able  or  can  aftord  to  provide  for,  shall  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.  The  children  of  such  indigent  Members  of  this  Society,  as  have  been 
Members  for  the  space  of  five  years  shall  have  the  preference — The  poor  orphan  shall 
be  next  noticetl :  then  the  child  of  an  indigent  wiclow  or  widower  :  and  lastly,  the  chil- 
dren of  such  poor  parents  as  the  Society  shall  deem  worthy  of  their  bounty. 

If  the  parents  of  the  children  are  able  to  tind  cloaths  for  them,  then  the  Society  will 
find  them  in  board  and  education;  or  if  the  parents  of  such  children  live  near  the 
school,  and  are  able  to  board  themselves,  then  the  Society  will  tind  them  in  cloaths 
and  education.  Hut  if  the  children  be  orphans,  or  their  parents  in  very  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, the  Society  will  then  tind  them  in  cloaths,  boarding  and  education,  nntil 
they  are  of  a  proper  age  to  be  put  to  some  tra<le  or  jjrofession.— No  child  whatever 
shall  be  admitted  who  is  not  above  the  age  of  five  years. 

The  names  of  all  children  who  are  candidates  for  admission,  are  to  be  made  known 
to  the  Society  three  weeks  before  the  Anniversary:  and  the  Governors  shall  make 
strict  enquiry  whether  they  are  proper  objects  of  charity  or  not,  and  report  accord- 
ingly.    Such  of  the  children  as  the  Society,  on  the  consideration  of  the  report,  shall 
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adjudge  to  be  proper  objects,  shall  be  admitted  on  the  charity.  But  notwithstandiug 
such  admission,  if  the  Society  shall  afterwards  find  they  were  deceived,  they  shall 
make  such  order  on  the  matter  as  to  them  shall  appear  j  ust. 

XIX.  If  any  Member  should  die  in  such  low  circumstances,  that  he  cannot  out  of 
his  estate  or  effects  be  decently  interred,  the  President  and  Wardens  shall  have  power 
to  order  all  things  necessary  for  his  funeral,  and  the  expence  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund  of  the  Society.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  Member  in  town,  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers, if  regularly  invited  by  the  person  appointed  to  invite  them  shall  attend  the  fu- 
neral on  the  forfeiture  of  one  shilling  sterling  each  unless  a  sufficient  excuse  is  made 
at  the  next  Meeting ;  and  the  Secretary  if  called  upon,  shall  furnish  a  list  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  person  authorized  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  Invite. 

XX.  The  expence  of  the  Society,  at  each  of  their  respective  Meetings,  shall  be  de- 
frayed by  the  Town  Members,  whether  present  ot  absent  in  an  equal  proportion ; 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  Member,  at  each  Annual  and  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  exclusive  of  four  pence  sterling  at  each  of  the  Weekly  ones  through- 
out the  year.  The  Country  Members  are  to  pay  the  same  ratio  also,  whenever  they 
attend  any  of  the  said  Meetings.— The  President  and  Wardens  shall  have  power  to 
order,  or  agree  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Society,  at  each  Anniversary  and  Quar- 
terly D^y,  not  exceeding  the  aforesaid  sums.  Any  Member  giving  one  week's  notice 
to  the  Secretary,  of  his  intention  of  not  attending,  shall  be  excused  his  fine  on  the 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

XXI.  None  of  the  foregoing  Rules  shall  be  repealed,  nor  any  new  ones  made  until  the 
same  has  been  proposed  and  delivered  in  writing,  and  undergone  three  separate  read- 
ings, at  three  distinct  Meetings,  one  of  which  must  be  a  General  Meeting,  at  each  of 
which  Meetings,  it  must  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
then  present.  All  questions  in  this  Society  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of 
hands ;  or  by  ballot,  if  any  two  Members  require  it,  and  if  the  votes  are  equal,  the 
President  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

XXII.  That  no  Member  be  permitted  to  speak  more  than  twice  to  one  subject,  un- 
less with  consent  of  a  majority  to  explain  himself.  If  at  any  time  doubts  should  arise 
concerning  the  meaning  of  either  of  these  Rules,  the  same  shall  be  adjusted  and  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Members  present  at  any  General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

XXIII.  Committees  (if  thought  necessary)  shall,  on  application,  be  permitted  to  be 
formed  by  any  five  gentlemen.  Members  of  the  Society,  who  reside  in  the  Country. 
The  business  of  said  Committees,  which  are  to  be  titled  from  their  local  situations, 
shall  be,  to  admit  Members  into  the  Society,  and  receive  such  donations,  gifts,  or 
legacies,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  bestowed  or  bequeathed  to  this  Society  ;  like- 
wise to  collect  all  annual  and  quarterly  contributions  which  shall  become  due  from 
the  Members  residing  in  or  about  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  to  do  all  other 
business  that  shall  be  required  of  them  by  the  Society.  They  are  also  to  make  proper 
returns  to  the  Society,  at  the  Annual  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  of  their  proceedings; 
the  names  of  Members,  with  the  times  of  their  admission,  and  the  sums  they  have  re- 
ceived, so  that  they  may  be  regularly  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Society.  Who- 
ever are  appointed  officers  and  refuse  to  serve,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  fourteen  ahiUings 
sterling,  and  the  Committee  shall  appoint  others,  who  in  like  case  lie  under  the  same 
penalty. 

XXIV.  The  Chairman  of  County  Committees  shall  be  appointed  annually,  and 
shall  have  power  to  make  bye-laws  for  their  own  government,  but  no  power  to  alter 
or  amend  these  Rules,  or  to  dispose  of  any  monies  they  may  receive  for  the  fund, 
without  first  obtaining  leave  from  the  Society,  unless  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  Mem- 
ber in  indigent  circumstances;  then  the  Chairman  and  Members  present,  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  act  agreeably  to  Rule  the  nineteenth :  And  these  Rules 
shall  be  binding  and  in  force  with  all  Committees. 
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A  List  of  the  Members  op  the  Mount  Sion  Society,  Commencing  Jaxuary 

9,  1777. 


Adams,  Francis Jan.    9,1777. 

AusteD.Rob Feb.  11. 

d  Armstrong,  John June  6. 

Allston,  John Nov.  27. 

Arthur,  William 

Atwell,  Icbabod Ap.    10,    78. 

Adams,  Samuel OcL     9. 

Adair,  William  Dec.  18. 

Alexander,  Alex May    7,    79. 

Abrahams,  £ma Feb.  25,    '80. 


B. 


d  Buchanan,  Bobt Jan.    9,1777. 

Buchanan,  John Jan.  11. 

Brown,  Joseph Jan.  19. 

Brown,  Wm.,Sen Jan.  30. 

Brickin,  James Feb.  17. 

d  Boden,  Nicholas Feb.  17. 

Boyd,  William April  1. 

Brown,  James Nov.27. 

Beard,  Jonas 

Boyse,  Alexander May  16. 

Barnes,  James June  21. 

Bremar,  Francis Feb.  13,    78. 

Baker,  Jesse 1 Feb.  13. 

Baker,  Francis May    8. 

Baker,  Beigamin May  28. 

Breed,  T.  David May  29. 

Bi-own,  Richard Aug.  14. 

Bruce,  Robert Sept.  24. 

d  Bower,  William Oct.  16. 

BocbonDeau,  Cha. Oct.  13. 

Black  lock,  Wm Oct  23. 

Bart.  William Nov.  13. 

Brown,  William Jan.  22,    '79. 

dBenson,  William Feb.  12. 

Bradwell,  Isaac Feb.  19. 

Buckmaster,  R.i Mar.  12. 

Brewer,  Jerm Mar.  26. 

Bennett.  John April  16. 

Bryan,  John May  28. 

Bury,  John June  25. 

d  Bell,  Daniel July  23. 

Ba<ldeley,  John Aug  13. 

Bentham,  James Jan.  21,    '80. 

Bhrger,  David 

Bocquet,  Peter 

Bommer,  Jacob  Feb.    4. 

Baker,  Thomas May  23,    '83. 

Burke.  Aedanus Mar.    5,    '84. 

Boll,  William Mar.  19. 

Bull,  John    April  9. 

Blake,  John April  16,    "84. 

Belin.  Allard 

Bay,John  June  25. 

Bayly,  Peter July  30. 

Buyk,  Augustinos Aug.  27. 

Bourke,  Thomas Sept    3. 

Baker,  James 


C. 

dCallaghan,  John Peb.  17,  ITH. 

Crawford,  Hugh Feb.  27. 

dClapperton,  Al ^ Mar.  14. 

Courley,  Robert Feb.   6,     78. 

Coile,  James Mar.  27.  ' 

Gamine,  John April  3. 

Clarke,  Sampson April  17. 

Carson,  Archibald Oct.   16. 

Cndworth,  Beiga Jan.    1,    '79l 

Cobia,  Francis Jan.    8. 

Chalmers,  Gilbert 

Colhoun,  J.Ewing Jan.  22. 

Conyers,  Clement Har.26L 

dChappelle,  John AprillG. 

Carter,  George Apr.  23. 

Conyers,  Peter Jaly   2. 

Childs,  Nathan July  16. 

Carmichael,  James Jaly  80. 

Cox,  John  Aug.  27. 

Cannon,  Daniel Jan.  14,    '80^ 

Clancey.  William Jan.  21. 

Caldwell,  John Feb.    4. 

Clarendon,  Smith Mar.    21,  *83* 

Cud  worth,  Nathl  Aug.  1. 

Cart  John Sept  5. 

Cruger.  David Jan.  80,  *'84. 

Cook,  Jamett April2i. 

Craig,  James .' 

Coram,  Francis  ...« Mar.   S. 

Campbell,  Ell wd Oct.     a 

Campbell,  Laar Oct.  15. 

Campbell,  Archd 

D. 

Denny,  WUliam Feb.    6,1777. 

d  Doggett,  Richard Feb.    13,  78. 

Darby,  William Mar.     6. 

Dener,  George Mar.   13. 

Donnavan,  J.,  JuD June  12. 

Davis,  William Oct.      8. 

Davie,  William Dec.  25. 

Downes,  William May  21,  '79. 

Davidson,  John Aug.  13. 

Darrington.  Tho Dec.  10. 

Dmghiy,Will Jan.    21,   '80. 

Dewees,Will  Jan.  30,   '84. 

Denoon,  David ..Oct    15. 


Ellison,  Robert .•...Jan.    9.1779. 

Ellis,  Richard Feb.  27. 

Elffe,  William Nov.   26. 

EaatUke,  Sam Oct     29. 

Elliot.  Thomas ...Nov.  26. 

Esles,  Richard Dec.    31. 

Elliot,  Joseph Feb.  11,  '80. 

Ellison,  John 

Ellison,  William 

Sraaa^ David.... —..••••..••^..^.Jilay    %^  %^ 
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r. 

Yxew,  John Feb.  13,1779. 

FajEan,  James Feb.  27. 

4  Florentine,  Sim Mar.  20. 

Ficklin,  James  Mar.  20. 

Farrar,  Field Apr.  10. 

Frazer,  John May    1. 

Ford.  Benjamin Aug.  27. 

Fell,  Thomas Nov.  19. 

Tishboume,  Wm Dec.  10. 

Fields,  James Dec.  31. 

Fawson,  Francis Oct     8,  '84. 

Femeao,  Andrew 

G. 

Oordon,  Thomas ^ Jan.  11,1777. 

Oiven,  William Jan.  16. 

Gray,  William June  13. 

(lowen.  John Feb.   20. 

Grant,  Joiin Apr.    17. 

Graves,  James May     1. 

Greely,  Joseph Nov.  13. 

Goodwin,  Itobt Nov.  27. 

Gray,  J  amcs 

Garret,  Thomas 

Godfrey,  BeiO Mar.  26,  '79. 

Green,  John A pr.  23. 

Graham,W May    7. 

Gready,  James Jaly  23. 

Gilniore,  John Aug.  27. 

Oruber,  Samuel Dec.   17. 

Gibb€S,Wm.  Ha Dec.  24,  '79. 

Origg.John   Jan.    21,  '80. 

Ooueh,  Richard Feb.     4. 

Guerard,Benj Apr.    4,  '83. 

Gamier,  John 

Glllon,  Alex  Dec.   19. 

Glaze,  John Mar.    5,  '84. 

Grant,  Hary Mar.  12. 

Geoghegan,  Dom June  25. 

Origgs,  John Aug.  13. 

George,  James Aug.  27,   '84- 

Gordon,  James Sept.  17. 

Green,  Thomas,  Sen 

Green,  Thomas,  Jnn 

Goodwin,  Francis 

H. 

Ham,  Richard Jan.  21,1777. 

Hill^Willism Feb.     6. 

Hamilton,  John Feb.   17. 

Hafferman,  Wm Sept.    5. 

Hart,  James. Apr.    1. 

Hunter,  Henry 

Hampton,  Henry Jan.     2,  '78. 

Henderson,  W«i Feb.     6. 

Hamilton,  Thorn 

Hampton,  Wade  .., Feb.  13. 

Hampton,  John... 

Hartley,  William Feb.  20. 

Hampton,  Edward 

Harden.  William Feb.  27. 

Hughes,  Patrick April  3. 

Hampton,  Richd 

SMMOmj,  Wm AprU24. 


Hntchin.%  W.  B Oct.   16,1778. 

Horn,  Peter Oct.    23. 

Huger,  John April  2,  '79. 

Holmes,  Thomas May     7. 

Hext,  William Dec     3. 

Howard,  Robert Deo.»  17. 

Harris,  Tucker Jan.   21,  '80. 

Harris,  Thomas Feb.     7. 

Hazzard,  William Feb.  11. 

Harrison,  Ben)a July     1,  '83. 

Hutson,  Richard July  27. 

Harrison,  James ^ Aug.  30. 

Hutchison,  Jerem  Sept.  23. 

Huger,  Daniel Sept.  27. 

Huger,  Isaac  

Huger,  Francis 

Horry,  Elias Mar.  19,  '84. 

Harrison,  Bum May   17. 

Hogging,  Bei\j ....May  21. 

Hayes,  Patrick June  25. 

Harbison,  John Aug.  13. 

Hancock,  George 

Hopkins,  David 

Humpbrys,  William 

Humphry's,  Ralph 

J. 

Johnson,  John Mar.  27, 1778. 

dJennlngs,  Joseph June  .V 

Iiuer,  David  Lew Nov.  19. 

Jones,  Robert Aug.  27. 

Jenkins,  Richd Oct.    8,    '84. 

K. 

Kirkland,  Joseph Jan.    9, 1777. 

Kennerly,  John 

Kdox,  Robert Jan.   25. 

Kirkland,  WiUiam April  1. 

dKnighU,  John Mar.  20,  '78. 

Knights,  Samuel June    5. 

Kershaw,  William Sept.  11. 

Kershaw,  Ely July  23,   '79. 

Kingsley,  Zeph S»'pt.  17. 

Kennedy,  James Feb.  11,  '80. 

Keith,  William May  10. 

Kennedy,  Alex  Aug.  30,  '83. 

Kirkland,  Francis p Dec.     3. 

Keen,  Thomas July  30.   '84. 

Knights,  ChrUt Oct.    22. 

Knox,  James 

Kennedy,  John 

L. 

Love,  Alexander Jan.  11, 1777. 

Lockart,  Aaron April    1. 

Lahiffe,  John Jane  13. 

Lining,  Thomas Dec.  19. 

Lacey.Joshua Feb.     6,   '78. 

Lee,  William May     8. 

Lithgow,  Robert Aug.  14. 

d  Leeson,  James Aug.  2L 

Lyall,  Robert Nov.  27. 

Laurence,  John Dec.     4. 

Lacey.Edward May  28,   79. 

Libby,  Nathaniel Oct.     1. 

Laurence,  Etaell Oct    29. 
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Lirar.JoHph Dm.  1T,1T79. 

Logui,  George Deo.     3, 

Logui,Samael Jm.  SI.   "80. 

Liuiiirf.  CUnrk'.         Feb.  11. 

Lof^AD.QwtFge, Jon........ April  T. 

Luice,  LuDbelt..... 

Lynah,  Junu Mar.  » 

LlBcaln.  Jamea Uar.   i. 

Lewis.  Thomaa Joljr  24,   'U. 

U. 

MiUlna.John Jan.    9.1T77, 

dUilliDK,  DaTid Jan.     9. 

M'Crad;.  Edird Jan.   11. 

M  K«iin,  Hugh Feb.     2. 

d  Uenrfet,  Peter Aug.    1. 

Mon'un,  kev.C.F Dec  19. 

U'Eian;,  Jnhn    Jan.  10,  ^8. 

Hilling,  Hugh.  A Feb.     «. 

dUankenny,  W Feb,  IT. 

Hoone.  l>atnek   April  3. 

Mirklej.Abraii April  U. 

UlteDile.  Ale» Oct.     9. 

UlUer.George Oct.    23. 

M'Sclia«e,  Alei Not.  2T,  -78. 

U«*.-.J»ine«     Jan.  22,    TB, 

ll'E:«>vD.Jaa    Jan.  29. 

(iMCalloagli.J Mar.    5. 

Hun  cn^of,  John Har,  12. 

M'Cn«,Thus      Uar,  X. 

UUlni  JahoD       April  2. 

Jtgrrnw.Subl       Joly     3. 

UilKTrilluuD    Deo.     S.. 

U'Corkelt,SBm Jan.   li,  'SO. 

MnDtelLAntli.  Jan.     T, 

MilchelLWlll Jmi.    2L 

Moullrie,  W.,  Jon Feb.     *. 

UCrK,  William    Feb.  11. 

Marphj-.Wm         Mar.  10. 

Unn(T«C  ft.,  Jon April  3,   'S3. 

lUQigan.JaoDb AprillB. 

JUIea,  Charles SepL  21. 

U'Doiuld,  Chaa Jan.  30,   'M. 

UlUball,  John    Jono  4. 

MonltriB.AleI Aog.  20. 

JLIc*,Jolin        Aug.  ;i. 

U'tver  John,  Jan .....Ocl.      1. 

MicklM.  Joseph 

M. 

Kixon.  John  B Jnnoll,  1779. 

Neebltt.  IViUiain Xov,    S. 

dNicholson.  Fra Feb.  18,    'M. 

Meil»n.Jamea Uar.  19,     M. 

O. 

OUphant,Alei Aug.  SS,  1778. 

Owena,  William AprllZt.    83. 

Oiboni,Adler Deo.  12. 

O'Hara,  Daniel .Jane25.    'H. 

Osborn.  Thonias Jnlj    2. 

O'Rear,  Jamea &ept  t. 

P. 

Fearsoo,  John Jane  8.1777. 

Pickens.  Andnw Feb.20,     78. 

Pinckne7,Ch.Co Fab.  27. 


Pearson.  Jamea Hay   7. 17T». 

Potta,  Jamea May  M. 

Prow,  PeUr Jnoe    & 

Potts,  John Jnly  16i  f*- 

Peak,  John 

Ferooneaii,  Henry Aug.  13. 

P.rkinaon.  Jclin No*.    !8. 

I'riiiU-uii,  Philip Dec.     3. 

r.«l,-ll,  iteuinraiQ. Dm-  jo. 

riiickn-'    Chiirlos. Jan.   21.  **». 

Pearoe.  Abnhani Mav     P. 

Prinilo,  JohnJ Mar.  1*,    84. 

Prtngle.  Robert 

IMtchard.  Panl  Aug.  20. 

Ptnokoey,  Hopaon 

Pringle,   Francia 

Q- 

Qoin,  lliehael Jan.  20,  ITSi, 

R. 
I  dRaUedge,  And Vsb.17.lTTT. 

■  Bank  in.  W  aim P«b.   27. 

'  Kogers,  Aleiander AprllH. 

Robinson,  John  ...  -Kot-.  n. 

Redmond,  And .Dec.    19. 

Ricbbnrg,  James  ...  ...Jaji      ft,   78. 

■  Icivtra  SiBiaul Feb.  11. 

■  Roboris.  Clurles Mar.  ». 

Tiivori.  ivilliani April  10. 

Root,  r.corKP      June  11. 

navAir.!.  Plillip JnnelS. 

Riuk,D.i<ld Sept.  IB. 

Risk.  Anhlbald Jan.   2S.  TS. 

I!i.l|,h.  JiiLiu  Feb.     i. 

'  Robinson.  Sept Feb.  X. 

d  KiRhton.  John April  2. 

Riddle.  WLIltam July  30. 

Bnssel,  William Sot.  19. 

Itenorson,  Geo .......Dec.   17. 

RaHcl,  Benjamin. Mar.  29. 

lluMel.Tho.C. Mar.  21,    '83. 

Itose.  Alexander Sept.  8.    M. 

lUevej,  William 

i 

Strolher,  WiUiara    Jan.    2.1777. 

'  Stnither,  Richard 

Sanium,  John. Juno   S. 

Stack.  Thomas Jonp  21. 

Surma-m  JoliTl Ant   IS. 

Smith,  Nicholas Oct.    31. 

Smith,  John Feb.     0,    78: 

Slaffgnl,  Arthur 

S:rotb*r,  William Feb.  27. 

Smilb.-tohnOh 

SlDgleton.  Tbos .-.Feb.   27,   78. 

Seymoar,  luao Ang.    T. 

Smith,  Thomaa Sept.  18. 

Se^-er.  Abraham  Xot.    g. 

StUea. Edward  ....  ..Dec     «. 

Smith,  Peler    ..Feb.   18,  "Til 

Smlth.Jamra liar.  19. 

SUIhridge.Wm April  33. 

Sleduaa,  Jamea AfcilM. 

Sermoor,  Jerem „ 
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Strickland,  James Jane  18, 1779. 

Smith  Alexander Jaly  23. 

Smith,  William Aug.   6. 

Smith,  Robert Nov.  26. 

Sweney,  Dennis Dec.    3,    '79. 

Sullivan,  John Dec  10. 

SiDgleton,  Braoey Dec.  17. 

Sntcliflfe,  John 

Swinton,  Hugh Jan.   14,    '80. 

Stednian,  Jamea Jan.  21. 

Scott,  William Feb.  11. 

Skirving,  Charlea Feb.  11. 

Savage,  Richard Feb.  1& 

Shrewsbury,  Step Mar.  24,    '80. 

Strother,  Kemp May  23,    '83. 

Simmons,  Ch.  H .......Jan.  30,    '84. 

Skirving,  Charles Mar.  12. 

Skirling,  Wm April  2. 

Simons,  Thomas Juno  4. 

Stewart,  Thomas 

Simons,  Maurice Sept.  3. 

Stark,  Robert 

T. 

Taylor,  Thomas Jan.    9,1777. 

Thompson,  And Jan.  16. 

Taj-lor,  Samuel May  23. 

<iTollman,J.R •>     • Oct.  31. 

Tharin,  Daniel Jan.    2,    '78. 

Thomas,  William Feb.     6. 

d  Thome,  Phillip 

Theus,  Simeon Feb.  11. 

Todd.Richard Mar.  17,    '80. 

Tate,  William April  4. 

Thomson,  Will Mar.  19. 

Taylor,  James Nov.  27. 

V. 

Yenables.  John Feb.  26,1779. 

dValton,  Peter May    7. 

Yanderhorst,  Joh Feb.  11. 

W. 

Winn.John Jan.    9.1777. 

Woodward,  Thos 


Waller,  Bei^amin Feb.   2,1777. 

Wayne,  William Feb.   11. 

Wilson,  Andrew Feb.  17 

Wells,  Edgar Mar.    7 

Winn,Richard April  1. 

Wilson,  John June  13. 

Winckly,  Jerem Oct    31. 

Williams,  J.  G Dec.     6. 

Woodward,  John Jan.    10.  78. 

Wood,  James Feb.  20. 

WiU.Philip April  3. 

Wells,  Samuel April  24. 

Wigfall,  Joseph July  24. 

WIgfall,  Eliaa 

Wright,  James Nov.  27. 

Williamson,  Rob Dec.   11,  '78. 

Weeler,Benja Dec.  la 

Welsh,  Henry 

Watts,  Josiah i...Jan.   16,  '79. 

Williman,  Christ Feb.   12. 

Winchester.  Elh Mar.  12. 

Weston,  Willm 

Way,  Robert July     9. 

Waters,  Philem Aug.  13. 

Wetherly,  Isaac Nov.  19. 

Williamson.  And Jan.     7,  '80. 

Weekly,  John 

Webb,  John Jan.   2L 

Wakefield,  Jas 

Whitaker,  Wm Feb.     4. 

Ward,  John  P Feb.   11. 

Waight,Abrah Feb.  26,  '80. 

Winn,Minor May  23,  '83. 

Watt,  William Jan.   17,  '84. 

Waties,  Thomas Mar.  12. 

Wilson,  Jehu June  11. 

Winn,  James Aug.  2J 

West,  Cato 

Williman,  Robert 

Williamson,  Alexander 

T. 

Yates,  Joseph Mar.20, 1778. 

York,  Michael July    5. 

Yeats,  Seth Nov.  27. 


INDEX  TO  THE  RULES  OF  THE  MOUNT  SION  SOCIETY. 

Rule  1.    Of  the  Number  of  Members — Society's  Duration. 

2.  Anniversary  and  other  Times  of  Meeting. 

3.  Manner  and  Times  of  Electing  Oflicers,  and  Penalties  on  refusing  to  serve. 

4.  Stewards  chosen— their  Duty  and  Time  in  Office. 

5.  Penalties  on  Officers  for  Non-attendance. 

6.  The  Society,  when  considered  opened  and  closed. 

7.  The  President,  his  Office.  Place,  Duty;  Power  to  fine  or  expel  for  Misbehaviour;  sue,  &c. 

8.  Wardens  to  officiate  in  the  Absence  of  the  President — Number  of  Members  to  be  present. 

9.  Officers  not  liable  to  serve  the  next  Year. 

10.  Governors,  when  chosen— their  Authority,  Power  and  Fine  for  not  serving. 

11.  Mode  of  Application  for  Admittance. 

12.  Secretary,  his  Office  and  Duty— the  Fund  to  defray  all  necessary  Kxpences. 

13.  Treasurer— his  Office— to  give  Bond — Monies  put  to  Interest. 

14.  Committees— Fines  for  Kon-attendance. 

15.  G«ieial  Fund  -Members  excluded  for  Non-payment  of  Arrears— how  they  may  be  re-admitted 

16.  Fines  and  Benefactions  to  go  to  the  General  Fond. 

17.  Tutors,  how  appointed— not  to  be  discharged— their  Religion. 
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18.  The  Time  and  Manner  of  admitting  Children  into  the  School ;  what  Children  to  bare  the  Prefer. 

ence ;  when  to  be  made  known  to  the  Society. 

19.  A  poor  Member  to  be  buried  at  the  Society's  Expence. 

20.  Expence  of  Quarterly  and  Weekly  Meetings. 

21.  Rales  not  to  be  altered,  &c.,  their  Explanation— Qaestions,  how  determined. 

22.  Members  not  to  speak  more  than  twice. 

23.  Country  Committees ;  their  Business. 

24.  And  Power. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

The  present  condition  of  the  College  of  Charleston  is  presented  in  the  following 
article  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  the  News  and  Courier: 

Amon^  our  oldest  and  most  honored  institutions  the  College  of  Charleston  is  worthy 
of  especial  consideration  and  regard  ;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  this  institution  has  not 
received,  alid  does  not  receive,  that  support  from  our  own  people  which  it  deserves. 

No  system  of  general  education  has  ever  achieved  the  highest  excellence,  or  even 
the  highest  utility,  save  under  the  inspiration  and  stimulus  of  collegiate  and  uni- 
versity culture.  This  truth  is  most  thoroughly  attested  in  educational  history.  The 
intermediate  forms  of  education  have  always  dei^euerated  into  the  lowest  types  of 
mechanism  and  empiricism  when  separated  from  the  stimulating  power  of  the  college 
and  the  university.  In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that  its  work  is  being  accomplished  most  thoroughly,  and  that  its  whole  spirit 
is  one  of  progress.  It  has  not  assumed  the  title  of  university,  but  its  academic  stand- 
ard is  of  a  lAT  higher  character  than  that  which  obtains  in  many  more  pretentions 
seats  of  learning. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Charleston  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  math- 
ematics, physics,  astronomy,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  history,  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  Anglo-Saxon,  rhetoric,  and  mental  philosophy.  There  nxe  also 
lectures  upon  natural  history,  and  the  college  museum,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  affords  admirable  facilities  for  the  study  of  this  expanding  science. 
The  college  has  an  elaborate  and  continuous  course  in  English,  an  indisi>ensable  de- 
partment, and  yet  one  that  is  strangely  neglected  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  Literary  Society  connected  with  the  institution  does  excellent  work, 
and  aflfords  a  fine  theatre  for  the  practical  culture  of  rhetoric  and  elocution. 

Both  wings  of  the  college  building  were  so  injured  by  the  earthquake  in  1886  that 
they  had  to  be  pjalled  down  to  the  foundation.  Oft'ers  were  made  by  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  distant  cities  to  raise  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  institution;  but  the  board 
of  trustees  thought  it  their  duty  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pulling  down  and  rebuild- 
ing ouo  wing  of  the  college  from  the  fund  with  which  the  college  has  been  endowed 
by  enlightened  and  liberal  donors. 

The  trustees  are  addressing  themselves  with  earnestness  and  vigor  to  the  task,  not 
only  of  sustaining  the  institution,  but  of  increasing  its  usefulness  and  extending  its 
advantages. 

The  new  east  wing  of  the  college  will  soon  be  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
restoration  of  this  part  of  the  old  college  building  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  life  of  an  institution  which  is  deserving  of  the  cordial  and  united  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Charleston.  There  is  no  educational  establishment  in  the  State, 
or  in  the  South,  which  is  better  equipped  for  the  proper  work  of  a  collegiate  insti- 
tution. The  men  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  College  of  Charleston  have  not 
only  reflected  honor  upon  their  alma  mater ^  but  have  rendered  most  effective  service 
to  South  Carolina  in  the  fields  of  literary,  professional,  and  patriotic  endeavor.  We 
need  not  send  our  youn^  men  away  from  home  for  educational  advantages,  when  we 
have  at  our  doors  an  institution  of  so  great  merit  as  the  College  of  Charleston? 
Judged  by  the  best  standards,  the  College  of  Charleston  is  well  fitted  to  supply  every 
joung  man  in  Charleston  with  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 

DISTINGUISHKD    ALUMNI. 

Among  the  alumni  of  the  college  who  have  distinguished  themselves  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  Rev.  C.  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  D.  D.,  Gen.  Charles  J.  Fremont, 
Nelson  Mitchell,  Rev.  J.  Stewart  Hanckel.  D.  D.,  Rt.  Rev.  William  M.  Wightman,  Prof. 
Henry  M.  Bruns,  Rev.  Daniel  Cobia,  Chancellor  Henry  D.  Lesesne,  N.  Russell  Middle- 
on,  Rev.  Richard  S.  Trapier,  Hon.  William  D.  Porter,  Prof.  F.  W.  Capers,  Hoo. 
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William  Henry  Trescott,  Hon.  William  Porcher  Miles,  Hon.  Charles  Richardson  Biiles, 
Prof.  James  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Rev.  William  T.  Capers,  Rev.  J.  Lafayette  Girardeau,  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Kinloch,  Rev.  David  X.  Lafar,  Francis  B.  Lee,  Hon.  Daniel  Elliot  Huger, 
Rev.  John  T.  Whitman,  Dr.  Francis  T.  Miles,  Dr.  R.  L.  Brodie,  Dr.  William  C.  Rav- 
enel,  Samuel  Lord,  Panl  H.  Haync,  Prof.  John  McCrady,  Henry  £.  Young,  Gabriel 
Manigault,  Gen.  Edward  MCrady,  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  Dickson  Bruns,  Hon.  Julian  Mitchell, 
Asher  D.  Cohen,  H.  P.  Archer,  V.  C.  Dibble,  John  F.  Ficken,  G.  Herbert  Sass,  W.  St. 
J.  Jervey,  D.  S.  Henderson,  Rev.  John  Bachman  Haskel,  Langdon  Cheves,  H.  A.M. 
Smith. 
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